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PREFACE. 


The  objects  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy,  which  consists 
of  three  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  are  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  some  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
civilisation  and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit, 
to  render  him  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of 
guides  and  valets-de-place,  to  protect  him  against  extortion, 
and  in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjojrment  and 
instruction  from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fascinating  conn- 
tries  in  the  world.  The  Handbook  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  traveller  many  a  trial  of  temper; 
for  there  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  patience 
is  more  severely  taxed  than  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

The  Handbook  is  based  on  the  Editor's  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  if  the 
result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  re- 
ceived from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully 
acknowledges ,  has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 
Hotel-bills,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as 
to  his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date.  The  introductory  articles  on  art  by  Prof,  It,  KekuU  of 
Bonn  and  Prof.  A.  Springer  of  Leipsic  have  been  adapted  for 
the  use  of  English  travellers  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Crowe,  the  eminent  historian  of  art.  Professor  Springer 
has  also  contributed  many  valuable  incidental  remarks  on 
modem  art. 


vl  PUEFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed ,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  Flan  of  Home  (scale  1  :  15,000)  is  divided 
into  three  sections  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
unfolding  a  large  sheet  of  paper  at  every  consultation ,  and 
its  use  will  be  further  facilitated  by  reference  to  the  small 
clue-plan  inside  the  cover  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
m^tre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  if). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxi).  In  no  country  does  the  treat- 
ment which  the  traveller  experiences  at  hotels  vary  more 
than  in  Italy,  and  attempts  at  extortion  are  perhaps  no- 
where so  outrageous.  Besides  the  modem  palatial  and  ex- 
pensive establishments,  the  Handbook  also  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  modest ,  old-fashioned  inns ,  where  gentlemen  trav- 
elling alone  will  not  unfrequently  find  good  accommodation 
at  moderate  charges.  The  asterisks  indicate  those  hotels 
which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  information  supplied  by  numerous 
travellers,  to  be  respectable,  clean,  and  reasonable.  The 
value  of  these  asterisks,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  those  prefixed  to  town-hotels 
and  village-inns  signifying  respectively  that  the  establish- 
ments are  good  of  their  kind.  At  the  same  time  the  Editor 
does  not  doubt  that  comfortable  quarters  may  occasionally 
be  obtained  at  inns  which  he  has  not  recommended  or  even 
mentioned.  Although  changes  frequently  take  place,  and 
prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average 
charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  probable  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


*Tliou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced.* 

BTBoir. 

I.  Travelling  Ezpentei.    Money. 

Ezpenses.  The  cost  of  a  tour  in  Italy  depends  of  course  on  the 
traTeller's  resonices  and  habits ,  bnt ,  as  already  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Handbook ,  it  need  not  exceed  that  incurred  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  continent.  The  average  expenditure  of 
a  single  trayeller  may  be  estimated  at  20-30  francs  per  day,  or  at  12- 
15  francs  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one  place ;  but  persons 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  habits  of  the  country  may  easily 
restrict  their  expenses  to  still  narrower  limits.  Those  who  travel  as 
members  of  a  party  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  sharing  the  ex- 
pense of  guides,  carriages,  and  other  items.  When  ladies  are  of  the 
party,  the  expenses  are  generally  greater. 

Koney.  The  French  monetary  system  is  now  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  contains  100  centesimi; 
1  fr.  25c.  =  1«.  =  1  German  mark  (comp.  p.  ii).  In  copper  (bronzo 
or  rame)  there  are  coins  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  centesiml.  A  piece  of  5  c. 
is  called  a  soldo j  or  sou ,  and  as  the  lower  classes  often  keep  their 
accounts  in  soldi,  the  traveller  will  find  it  useful  to  accustom  himself 
to  this  mode  of  reckoning.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Belgium  circulate  freely,  but  the  traveller 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  old  coins  from  the  papal  mint,  which 
cannot  be  parted  with  except  at  a  loss,  and  should  also  refuse  Greek 
copper  coins.  The  recognized  paper  currency  consists  of  the  bank- 
notes of  the  BiglieiU  di  State  and  the  Banca  NasionaU;  those  of  the 
Banea  di  Toseana  are  legal  tender  in  Tuscany,  and  those  of  the 
Banea  di  Roma  in  Rome.  Other  notes  should  be  refused,  though 
those  of  all  the  large  Italian  banks  are  generally  accepted  at  Bome 
without  demur. 

Best  Monbt  poe  thb  Touk.  Circular  Notes  or  Letters  of  Cre» 
dity  obtainable  at  the  principal  English  and  American  banks,  form 
the  proper  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  realise  the 
most  favourable  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also 
realise  their  nominal  value.    A  moderate  supply  of  PrenchOold  may 
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prove  useful.  Sovereigns  are  almost  everywhere  received  as  the  equi- 
valent of  25  fr.,  and  sometimes  a  little  more. 

Exchange.  Foreign  money  is  most  advantageously  changed  in 
the  larger  towns,  either  at  one  of  the  English  bankers  or  at  a  re- 
spectable money-changer's  (^eambiavcduta*).  As  a  rule,  those  money- 
changers are  the  most  satisfactory  who  publicly  exhibit  a  list  of  the 
current  rates  of  exchange.  The  traveller  should  always  take  care  to 
obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  small  notes  (1,  2,  and  5  fr.),  as  it  is 
often  difficult  to  change  those  of  large  amount.  When  a  railway- 
fare  has  to  be  paid  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  be  provided  with  the 
exact  sum  beforehand,  in  order  that  mistakes  or  imposition  may  be 
prevented.  Besides  the  small  notes,  1-172^^*  in  copper  should  also 
be  carried  in  a  separate  pocket  or  pouch. 

Money  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  10^,   are  now 

f ranted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates :  not  exceeding 
I.,  6d.;  6<..  1«. ;  T;.,  is.  6d.;  101.,  2s.  These  are  paid  in  gold.  The 
identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed  by  two  well-known  residents, 
or  by  a  Libretto  di  Ricognixione  (1  fr. ;  with  10  coupons)  obtained  beforehand 
in  the  central  post-of  flee  at  Rome  \  an  exhibition  of  the  passport,  however, 
often  suffices.  The  charge  for  money-orders  granted  in  Italy  and  payable 
in  England  is  40  c.  per  i.1.  sterling. 

A  convenient  and  safe  method  of  carrying  money  for  a  journey  in  Italy 
is  afforded  by  the  Tiioli  di  Credito^  which  may  be  procured  at  the  post- 
offices  of  the  principal  Italian  towns  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  10,000  fr. 
(4002.)  The  holder  of  one  of  these  orders  may  then  draw  what  sum 
(from  60  fr.  upwards)  he  requires  at  any  post-office  in  ttie  kingdom,  until 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  issued  has  been  exhausted.  At  small  plMes 
the  sum  drawable  at  once  is  limited  to  200  fr.,  inprovincial  capitals  to 
1000  fr.,  and  in  Rome  and  the  nine  chief  towns  to  2000  fr.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  the  post-office  at  which  the  first  payment  is  desired.  A  charge 
of  50  c.  is  made  for  each  100  fr*  up  to  1000  fr.,  and  25  c.  for  each  additional 
100  fr.  ^  thus  an  order  for  10,000  fr.  costs  2772  fr.  In  case  of  loss  the 
traveller  should  immediately  inform  the  postal  authorities,  giving  his  name 
and  the  number  of  his  Hitolo\ 

II.  Seaion  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

Season.  The  season  selected  for  the  tour  must  of  course  depend 
on  the  traveller  himself,  but  the  colder  months  are  those  usually 
preferred.  Most  travellers  bound  for  the  South  cross  the  Alps  in 
September  and  October,  and  arrive  in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of 
November.  Rome  is  the  favourite  winter-residence  of  strangers  till 
the  Carnival,  but  most  of  them  leave  it  in  Lent  for  the  gayer  scenes 
of  Naples ,  and  at  Easter  it  is  comparatively  deserted ,  as  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  festival  are  now  gone.  As  summer  approaches 
most  travellers  prepare  to  quit  the  country ,  but  even  during  the 
hot  season  tourists  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  In  this  vast  and 
ever-varying  influx  of  travellers  the  Anglo-American  element  is  al- 
ways greatly  predominant. 

No  month  in  the  year  can  be  pronounced  absolutely  unfavourable 
for  travelling  in  Italy,  but  the  seasons  recommended  are  from  15th 
Sept.  to  15th  Nov.,  and  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  rainy 
winter  months  should,   if  possible ,  be    spent  in  one  of  the  larger 
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cities,  of  which  Rome  is  anqneationahly  the  most  interesting.  June, 
July,  and  August  are  hardly  snitahle  for  a  tour.  The  scenery  indeed 
is  then  in  perfection,  and  the  long  days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  active  traveller ;  hut  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  seldom 
fail  to  sap  the  physical  and  mental  energies.  This  result  is  not 
occasioned  so  much  hy  the  intensity,  as  hy  the  protracted  duration 
of  the  heat,  the  sky  heing  frequenUy  cloudless,  and  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falling  for  many  weeks  in  succession.  The  heat  generally  mod- 
erates about  the  end  of  August,  when  the  first  showers  of  autumn 
begin  to  refresh  the  parched  atmosphere.  ' 

Plan.  The  plan  of  a  tour  in  Italy  must  of  course  be  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  object  which  the  traveller  has  in  view.  In 
Central  Italy  the  principal  attraction  is  Rome  itself,  and  of  the 
other  towns  described  in  the  present  volume  the  next  in  importance 
are  Siena  and  Perugia,  both  of  which  afford  good  summer-quarters 
owing  to  their  elevated  situations.  Two  other  places  of  great  in- 
terest are  Orvieto  and  Assisi^  a  short  visit  to  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  Arezzo,  Cortonaj  Spoleto,  Temij  with  its  imposing  water- 
falls, and  ChiiMi  and  Cometo,  with  their  Etruscan  antiquities,  are 
also  interesting  points,  situated  near  the  railway.  Volterraj  8.  Oi- 
mignano,  Montepulciano  j  and  ViterbOj  though  less  conveniently 
situated,  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  With  regard  to  the  towns 
lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  comp.  p.  87.  Besides  these 
points  of  attraction  there  are  many  others  in  the  less-frequented 
districts  of  the  interior ,  which  the  traveller  who  desires  more  than 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Italy  should  not  fail  to  explore ;  and 
the  farther  he  diverges  from  the  beaten  track,  the  more  he  will 
leam  of  the  characteristics  of  this  delightful  country. 

III.  Language. 
The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey.  It  is  quite  possible  for  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  Italian 
and  French  to  travel  through  Italy  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  such 
travellers  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordinary  track,  and 
are  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Inglese'  by  hotel-keepers 
and  others,  i.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordinary  charges.  French 
is  very  useful,  as  the  Italians  are  very  partial  to  that  language,  and 
it  may  suffice  for  Rome  and  some  of  the  main  routes ;  but  for  those 
who  desire  the  utmost  possible  freedom,  combined  with  the  lowest 
possible  expenditure,[a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  is  indispensable,  t 

t  ''Baedeker's  Manual  of  Conversation  in  English^  French,  Germany  and 
Italian^  with  Vocabulary,  etc.''  (Stereotype  Edit.,  Baedeker,  Leipsic),  which  is 
ipecially  adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers,  with  the  addition  of  Baedeker^* 
^Conversation  Dictionary  (in  the  same  four  languages ;  Leipsic,  1889  \  price 
3  marks),  will  soon  enable  the  beginner  to  make  himself  understood.  — 
A  few    words  on  the  pronunciation   may   be    acceptable  to   persons  unac- 
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IV.  Pasgporto.    Ciutom  House.    Luggage. 

Paaiports,  though  not  required  in  Italy,  are  occasionally  useful. 
Registered  letters,  for  example,  will  not  be  delivered  to  strangers 
unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  to  prove  their  identity.  The  counte- 
nance  and  help  of  the  British  and  American  consuls  can,  of  course, 
be  extended  to  those  persons  only  who  can  prove  their  nationality. 
The  Italian  police  authorities  are  generally  civil  and  obliging. 

Foreign  Office  passports  may  be  obtained  in  London  through  E.  Stan- 
ford, 26  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Gross,  W.  J.  Adams,  59  Fleet  Street,  or 
Lee  and  Carter,  440  West  Strand. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian 
custom-houses  is  usually  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  the  articles 
chiefly  sought  for.  At  the  gates  of  most  of  the  Italian  towns  a  tax 
(dazio  eonsumo)  is  levied  on  comestibles,  but  travellers'  luggage  is 
passed  at  the  barriers  (limite  daziario)  on  a  simple  declaration  that 
it  contains  no  such  articles. 

Luggpage.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy  by 
goods-train,  as  it  is  liable  to  damage,  pilferage,  and  undue  custom- 
house detention.  If  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  forward  it  in  this 
way,  he  should  employ  a  trustworthy  agent  at  the  frontier  and  send 
him  the  keys.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable ,  and  often  in  the  end  less 
expensive,  never  to  part  from  one's  luggage,  and  to  superintend  the 
custom-house  examination  in  person.    Gomp.  p.  xviii. 

v.   Public  Safety.    Begging. 

Brigandage.  Italy  is  still  sometimes  regarded  as  the  land  of 
Fra  Diavolo's  and  Rinaldo  Rinaldinfs,  and  the  impression  is  fostered 
by  tales  of  travellers,  and  sensational  letters  to  newspapers;  but 
the  fact  is ,  that  travelling  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  hardly 
attended  with  greater  hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European 
countries,  while  Southern  Italy  is  unsafe  in  its  more  remote  recesses 
only.  Even  the  Roman  Gampagna  can  now  scarcely  be  looked  on  as 
less  safe  than  lonely  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  large 
cities.  For  information  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roads  the  traveller 
shoul4  &pply  to  the  Carahinieriy  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear  a  black 
uniform ,  with  red  facings  and  white  shoulder-straps ,  and  cocked 
hats],  a  respectable  and  trustworthy  corps.  The  traveller  should 
avoid  the  poorer  and  less  frequented  parts  of  Rome  and  other  towns 
after  night-fall. 

qnainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  ch;  g  before  e  and  i  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh^  which  generally  precede  e  or  t,  are  hard.  Se  before  « 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh  \  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  nyt  and  lylT. 
The  vowels  a,  e,  <,  o,  u  are  pronounced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  ad- 
dressing persons  of  tlie  educated  classes  *£Ila^  or  'Lef,  with  the  3rd  pera. 
sing.,  should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  4oro*  with 
the  ord  pers.  pi.).  *Voi*  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  Hu*  by 
those  only  who  are  proficient  in  the  language.  *Voi'  is  the  usual  mode  of 
address  among  the  Neapolitans,  but  in  elsewhere  generally  regarded  as 
inelegant  or  diseuurteouH. 
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Weapons  J  which  for  the  ordinary  traveller  are  a  mere  burden, 
cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  license,  obtainable  through  the 
traveller's  consul  or  ambassador.  T^ose  of  a  secret  character,  such 
as  sword-sticks  and  stick-guns,  are  entirely  prohibited,  and  the 
bearer  is  liablid  to  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Begging,  which  was  countenanced  and  even  encouraged  under 
the  old  system  of  Italian  politics,  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those 
national  nuisances  to  which  the  traveller  must  habituate  himself. 
The  present  government  has  adopted  energetic  measures  for  its  sup- 
pression, but  hitherto  with  only  partial  success.  The  average  Italian 
beggar  is  a  mere  speculator ,  and  not  a  deserving  object  of  charity. 
The  traveller  should  therefore  decline  to  give  anything,  with  the 
words,  'non  c'h  niente',  or  a  gesture  of  disapproval.  If  a  donation 
be  bestowed,  it  should  consist  of  one  of  the  smallest  possible  copper 
coins.  A  beggar,  who  on  one  occasion  was  presented  with  2c.  and 
thanked  the  donor  with  the  usual  benedictions,  was  on  another  pre- 
sented with  50  c. ;  but  this  act  of  liberality,  instead  of  being  grate- 
fully accepted,  only  called  forth  the  remark  in  a  half-offended  tone : 
—  *Ma,  slgnore,  h  molto  pocol' 

VI.  Xntereounie  with  ItaUani. 

In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  has  long  been  prevalent;  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  on  the  presumed  igno- 
rance of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  cases,  where  a  certain  average  price  is  establish- 
ed by  custom,  the  traveller  should  make  a  distinct  bargain  as  to 
the  article  to  be  bought  or  service  to  be  rendered,  and  never  rely  on 
the  equity  of  the  other  party.  Nor  should  any  weight  be  attached  to 
the  representations  of  waiters ,  drivers ,  and  guides  in  matters  in 
which  they  have  an  interest,  and  with  whom  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  often  appear  to  act  in  concert. 

Individuals  who  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  stranger,  or  to 
their  ovm  honesty,  or  who,  as  rarely  happens,  are  offended  by  the 
traveller's  manifestation  of  distrust,  may  well  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  proverb,  ^atti  chiari,  amicizia  lunga\  The  equanimity 
of  the  traveller's  own  tempei*  will  greatly  assist  him  if  involved  in 
a  dispute  or  bargain ,  and  he  should  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
vehement  gesticulations  or  an  offensive  demeanour.  The  slighter 
his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  is,  the  more  careful  should  he 
be  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  war  of  words ,  in  which  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  Rome  and  the  larger  towns 
cf  Tuscany  the  traveller  will  now  meet  comparatively  few  causes  for 
oomplaint,  and  even  in  smaller  places  he  will  find  a  little  tact  and 
sood- temper  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  disputes. 

In  a  country  where  trifling  donations  are  in  constant  demand,  th- 
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travellei  shoald  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
copper  coins.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  donkey-attendants,  etc.,  in- 
variably expect,  and  often  demand  as  their  right  a  gratuity  (huona 
manOy  manciaj  da  &ere,  hottiglia,  cafft,  fumatajj  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to 
a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple  to  limit  his  dona- 
tions to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality  is  often  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  Thus  if  half-a-franc  is  bestowed 
where  two  sous  would  have  sufdced,  the  fact  speedily  becomes 
known,  and  the  donor  is  sure  to  be  besieged  by  numerous  other 
applicants  whose  demands  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy. 

YII.    ConTesranoei. 

Bailwayi.  The  remarks  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hand- 
book are  also  applicable  to  the  railways  of  Central  Italy.  The  rate 
of  travelling  is  very  moderate,  and  the  trains  are  often  behind  time. 
The  first-class  carriages  are  tolerably  comfortable,  the  second  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  German  railways,  and  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frenchy  while  the  third  class  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
lower  orders.  Among  the  expressions  with  which  the  railway-tra- 
veller will  soon  become  familiar  are  —  ^prontV  (ready),  ^parUnzd' 
(departure),  'ai  cambia  convoglio^  (change  carriages),  and  ^%ucita^ 
(egress),  which  are  shouted  by  the  officials  with  characteristic  vigour. 
The  station-master  is  called  'capo  stazione.  Smoking  compartments 
are  labelled  'pei  fumatori\  those  for  non-smokers  ^h  vietato  di  fu- 
mare\  Separate  first  and  second-class  compartments  are  reserved 
for  ladies.  Sleeping-carriages  (coup6  a  letti)  are  provided  on  all  the 
main  lines  at  «  small  extra  charge.  Railway  time  is  that  of  the 
meridian  of  Rome,  52  min.  ahead  of  that  of  Greenwich  and  40  min. 
before  Paris. 

When  about  to  start  from  a  crowded  station,  the  traveller  will 
find  it  convenient  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  fare  ready 
before  taking  tickets  (^fare  il  biglietto^J,  In  addition  to  the  fare  a 
tax  of  5  c.  is  payable  on  each  ticket,  and  the  express  fares  are  about 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary.  It  is  also  important  to  be  at 
the  station  early.  The  booking-office  at  large  stations  is  open  1  hi. , 
at  small  stations  V4~V2  ^^*  before  the  departure  of  the  trains.  Hold- 
ers of  tickets  are  alone  entitled  to  enter  the  waiting-rooms.  At  the 
end  of  the  journey  tickets  are  given  up  at  the  uaettay  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  large  stations,  where  they  are  collected  before  the 
passengers  alight. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  his  lug- 
gage, if  possible,  before  going  to  the  station,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition  (1  kilogramme  =  about  21/5 lbs.).  No  luggage  is 
allowed  free  except  small  articles  (which  must  not  exceed  20x10 
Xl2  inches)  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage.  Porters  who 
convey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  are  sufficiently  paid  wifh 
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a  few  sous,  wheie  theie  is  no  flxed  tariff.  Those  who  intend  to  make 
only  a  short  stay  at  a  place,  especially  when  the  town  or  village  lies 
at  a  distance  from  the  lailway,  should  leave  their  heavier  luggage  at 
the  station  till  their  return  (dare  indepoaUOj  or  depotitare,  10 o.  per 
day  per  owt.  or  fraction  of  a  cwt.). 

In  crossing  the  frontier  travellers  shonld  travel  with  the  same  train 
as  their  luggage  and  superintend  the  custom-house  examination  in  person. 
During  the  last  few  years  an  extraordinary  number  of  robberies  of  pass- 
engers* luggage  have  been  perpetrated  in  Italy  without  detection,  and  ar* 
tides  of  great  value  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  any 
trunk  or  portmanteau,  however  strong  and  secure  it  may  seem. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  trunks  used  by  some  trayellers  not  un- 
freqnently  causes  serious  and  even  lifelong  injury  to  the  hotel  and  railway 
porters  who  have  to  handle  them.  Travellers  are  therefore  urged  to  place 
their  heavy  articles  in  the  smaller  packages  and  thus  minimize  the  6vil 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  best  collections  of  time-tables  are  the  ^Indieatore  UfflciaU 
dtUe  Strode  Ferrate^  (published  monthly  by  the  FraJteUi  Pozzo  at 
Turin;  price  1  fr.)  and  the  Orario  del  Movimento  Trent  e  Piroacafi 
(published  by  Amaboldi  at  Florence ;  1  frJ).  It  is  advisable,  how- 
ever, not  to  trust  implicitly  to  their  accuracy  but  to  consult  the  lo- 
cal time-tables  as  well. 

Thsough  Tickets  to  different  parts  of  Italy  are  issued  in  London 
fat  the  principal  railway-stations ;  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate 
Circus,  Messrs.  Gaze,  142  Strand,  etc.),  in  Paris,  and  at  many  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  are  generally 
available  for  30  days,  and  each  passenger  is  allowed  56  Engl.  lbs.  of 
luggage  free. 

Those  with  whom  economy  is  an  object  may  save  a  good  deal  by  buy- 
ing return-tickets  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  travelling  third-class  through 
Switzerland,  and  then  taking  circular  tour  tickets  in  Italy. 

CiBCinLAB  Tickets  (viaggi  circolarij  to  the  principal  towns  in 
Italy ,  available  for  20-60  days ,  may  be  purchased  in  London,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  at  a  reduction  of  45 
per  cent  (but  usually  without  a  free  allowance  of  luggage).  Farther 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  time-tables.  These  tickets  require 
to  be  stamped  at  each  fresh  starting-point  with  the  name  of  the 
next  station  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  halt.  If,  therefore, 
the  traveller  leaves  the  train  before  the  station  for  which  his 
ticket  has  been  stamped  he  must  at  once  apply  to  the  capo  atazione 
for  recognition  of  the  break  in  the  journey  (^aceertarc  il  eambia- 
mtnto  di  deatinazione' ).  When  the  traveller  quits  the  prescribed 
route ,  intending  to  rejoin  it  at  a  point  farther  on,  he  has  also  to 
procure  an  ^annotazione^  at  the  station  where  he  alights,  enabling 
him  to  resume  his  circular  tour  after  his  digression  (^vale  per  ri- 
prendere  alia  atazione  ,  ,  ,  il  viaggio  interrotto  a  .  .  .).  If  this 
ceremony  be  neglected  the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  required  to  pay 
treble  fare  for  the  omitted  portion  of  the  route  for  which  the  ticket 
is  issued. 

Rbtubn  Tickets  (Biylietti  d'andata  e  ritomo)  may  often  be  ad- 
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vaiitageously  used  for  short  excnrsions,  but  they  are  generally 
available  for  one  day  only.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  if  the 
traveller  alights  at  a  station  short  of  his  destination  he  forfeits  the 
rest  of  his  ticket  for  the  direction  in  which  he  is  proceeding.  In 
returning  the  ticket  is  not  available  unless  he  starts  from  the 
end-station  for  which  the  ticket  was  issued. 

Steam  Tramways.  The  system  of  Tramvia  a  Vapore,  with  which 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Italy  has  become  familiar,  has  also  extend- 
ed to  Central  Italy.  The  rate  of  speed  attained  by  them  is  about 
half  that  of  the  ordinary  railways. 

Steamboats.  There  are  now  so  many  different  railway-routes 
from  N.  Italy  to  Rome  that  few  travellers  will  care  to  travel  by 
steamer  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn  to  Civitli  Yecchia,  or  from  Trieste 
to  Ancona ,  although  many  vdll  still  prefer  the  sea- voyage  to  the 
long  railway-journey  if  bound  for  Naples  direct  (see  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Handbook)..  In  fine  weather,  especially  in  summer,  when  sea- 
sickness need  rarely  be  apprehended,  a  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean 
is  very  enjoyable ,  but  as  the  steamers  generally  ply  at  night  the 
finest  parts  of  the  scenery  are  often  missed.  The  boatmen  charge 
1  fr.  for  embarkation  or  disembarkation. 

Diligences.  As  several  of  the  most  Interesting  places  described 
in  the  following  pages  lie  at  some  distance  from  the  railway  (such 
as  Urbino,  Gubblo,  Viterbo,  and  S.  Gimignano),  the  traveller  must 
visit  them  by  carriage  or  by  diligence.  The  Corriere ,  which  carries 
the  mails,  has  seats  for  2-3  passengers  only,  and  the  fares  are  high. 
The  Diligenxa ,  or  ordinary  stage-coach ,  conveys  travellers  with  tol- 
erable speed,  and  generally  at  the  same  fares  as  similar  vehicles  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  private  specu- 
lators, and  where  several  run  in  competition,  the  more  expensive  are 
to  be  preferred.  When  ladies  are  of  the  party  the  couptf  (fare  one- 
third  higher)  should  if  possible  be  secured.  The  drivers  and  ostlers 
generally  expect  a  few  soldi  at  the  end  of  each  stage.  —  For  a 
party  of  three  or  four  persons  the  expense  of  a  carriage  with  one  or 
two  horses  hardly  exceeds  the  diligence  fares ,  while  the  travellers 
are  far  more  independent.  A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  generally 
be  hired  for  50-75  c.  per  kilometre,  and  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage 
(*un  posto*)  may  often  be  obtained. 

Walking  Tours.  The  ordinary  Italian  rarely  walks  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly drive;  and  how  walking  can  afford  pleasure  is  to  him  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  The  remark  has  frequently  been  made  to  the  Edi- 
tor: ^Lei  ?  signore  e  va  apiedi?r  In  the  more  frequented  districts, 
however,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  natives  are  accustomed 
to  this  mania  of  foreigners,  and  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  them 
exploring  the  Oampagna  and  the  Sabine  and  Alban  Mts.  on  foot. 
There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  growing  taste  for  walking  among 
the  Italians  themselves,  as  a  great  many  stations  of  the  Italian 
Club  Alpino  have  recently  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
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deling  the  Apennines  more  accessible  to  travellers.  Cool  and  clear 
weather  should  if  possible  be  selected,  and  the  scirocco  carefully 
ayoided.  The  height  of  summer  is  of  course  unsuitable  for  tours  of 
this  kind. 

Biding.  A  horse  (eavallo)  or  donkey  (aommaro)^  between  which 
the  difference  of  expense  is  slight ,  will  often  be  found  serviceable, 
especially  in  mountainous  districts.  The  attendant  (pedone)  acts  as 
a  guide  and  servant  for  the  time  being.  Biding  is  now  common 
among  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mts. ,  where  animals  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  ladles  also.  A  previous  bargain  should  be  made ,  tfUto 
eompreso,  a  gratuity  being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satisfied.  The 
donkey-drivers  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  inciting  their  animals 
to  the  top  of  their  speed  when  passing  through  a  town  or  village, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  warn  them  beforehand  that  their  ^mancia'  will 
suffer  if  they  do  not  go  quietly  through  the  streets. 

YIII.   Hotels. 

First  Glass  Hotbls  ,  comfortably  fitted  up ,  are  to  be  found  at 
Rome,  Siena ,  Perugia ,  and  at  most  of  the  principal  resorts  of  tra- 
vellers in  Central  Italy.  Several  of  those  at  Rome  are  kept  by  Swiss 
and  German  landlords.  Room  2^12'bfT.j  bougie  75  c.  to  1  fr.,  atten- 
dance 1  fr.  (exclusive  of  the  'facchino'  and  porter),  table  d'h6te 
4-6  fr.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  dinner  does  not  include  wine, 
which  is  generally  poor  and  dear.  For  a  prolonged  stay  an  agree- 
ment may  generally  be  made  with  the  landlord  for  pension  at  a 
more  moderate  rate.  Visitors  are  expected  to  dine  at  the  table 
d'h6te ;  otherwise  the  charge  for  rooms  is  apt  to  be  raised.  The 
cuisine  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian.  The  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  hotel-omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  so  high  (1- 
1 Y2  ^^0'  ^^^^  ^^  ^  often  cheaper  to  take  a  cab.  It  is  also  easier  for 
those  who  use  a  cab  to  proceed  to  another  hotel,  should  they  dislike 
the  rooms  offered  to  them.  Rooms  on  the  ground-floor  should  be 
avoided. 

The  Second  Glass  Hotels  are  thoroughly  Italian  in  their  ar- 
rangements ,  and  they  are  rarely  very  clean  or  comfortable.  The 
charges  are  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  above.  There  is  no 
table  d'h6te,  but  there  is  generally  a  trattoria  connected  with  the 
house ,  where  refreshments  (i  la  carte  or  a  dinner  a  prezso  fisso 
may  be  procured  at  any  hour.  These  inns  will  often  be  found  con- 
venient and  economical  by  the  voyageur  en  gar^on,  and  the  better 
houses  of  this  class  may  even  be  visited  by  ladies ;  but  the  new-comer 
should,  perhaps,  frequent  first-class  hotels  only.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  enquiries  as  to  charges  beforehand.  A  dinner, 
for  example  at  2-3  fr. ,  may  be  stipulated  for,  and  in  bargaining  as 
to  the  charge  for  a  room  the  'servizio  e  candela'  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. If  no  previous  agreement  has  been  made  an  extortionate 
bill  can  seldom  be  reduced  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    At  the 
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smaller  inns  a  fee  of  1  fr.  per  day  is  usnally  divided  between  the 
waiter  and  the  facchino,  or  less  for  a  prolonged  stay.  Copper  coins 
are  never  despised  by  such  recipients. 

H6tbls  Garnis  and  Peivatb  Apartmbnts  are  recommended 
for  a  prolonged  residence.  A  distinct  agreement  as  to  rent  should 
be  made  beforehand.  When  a  whole  suite  of  apartments  is  hired,  a 
written  contract  on  stamped  paper  should  be  drawn  up  with  the  aid 
of  some  one  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  place 
(^e.g.  a  banker),  in  order  that  'misunderstandings*  maybe  prevented. 
For  single  travellers  a  verbal  agreement  with  regard  to  attendance, 
linen,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  a  receptacle  for  coal,  and  other 
details  will  generally  suffice.    Comp.  p.  xxvi. 

Money  and  other  valuables  should  either  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son or  entrusted  to  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  receipt. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanlinesa  in  Italy  is  behind  the  age,  dirt  being 
perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
climate.  The  traveller  will  rarely  suffer  from  this  shortcoming  in  hotels 
and  lodgings  of  the  best  class ;  but  those  who  quit  the  beaten  track  must 
be  prepared  for  privations.  Iron  bedsteads  should  if  possible  be  selected, 
as  they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  repose.  Insect-powder 
ipolvere  di  Persia, _  or  Keating's)  or  camphor  somewhat  repels  their  ad- 
vances. The  zangdre^  or  gnats,  are  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  and  often 
of  suffering,  during  the  autumn  months.  Windows  should  always  be  care- 
fully closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  the  room.  Light  muslin 
curtains  (zanzarierO  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are 
employed  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious  Intruders.  The 
burning  of  insect  powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  recommended,  and 
pastilles  may  be  purchased  at  the  principal  chemists'  for  the  same  purpose. 
A  weak  dilution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  is  efficacious  in  allaying  the  dis- 
comfort occasioned  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  Shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  eamicia  (di  tela,  di  cotone,  di  lana);  collar,  il 
solino,  il  eolletto;  cuff,  ilpolsino;  drawers,  le  mtftofufe ;  woollen  undershirt, 
una  flanella  or  ffiuba  difianella;  petticoat,  latottana;  stocking,  lacalza; 
sock,  /a  calzetta;  handkerchief  (silk),  ilfazoletto  (di  tela).  To  give  out  to 
wash,  dare  a  hueato  (di  bueato ,  newly  washed)  5  washing-list,  la  nota; 
washerwoman,  laundress,  la  eUratriee,  la  lavandajd;  buttons,  i  bottoni. 

IX.    Bestaurants,  Caf^s,  Ogterie. 

Restaurants  (trattorle)  are  chiefly  frequented  by  Italians  and 
gentlemen  travelling  alone ,  but  those  of  the  better  class  may  "be 
visited  by  ladies  also.  They  are  generally  open  from  12  to  8  but 
are  frequented  chiefly  between  5  and  7.  Dinner  may  be  obtained 
h  la  carte  (1V2-3  fr.)»  ^^^  sometimes  a  prezxo  fiMo  (un  pranzo  da 
2,  3,  4,  5  fr.).  The  waiters  expect  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi.  The 
diner  who  wishes  to  confine  his  expenses  within  reasonable  limits 
should  refrain  from  ordering  dishes  not  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  fare! 
Besides  the  old-fashioned  tfaUorie,  a  number  of  WestauranU^  of  a 
better  class  have  recently  been  opened  in  Rome.  The  cookery  is 
generally  French,  and  the  charges  and  arrangements  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  other  European  capitals.  The  waiter  is  called  cameritre 
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(or  hottegd),  but  the  approYed  way  of  attracting  his  attention  is  by 
knocking  on  the  table. 

A  late  hour  foi  the  chief  repast  of  the  day  should  be  chosen  in 
ihnter,  in  order  that  the  daylight  may  be  profitably  employed,  but 
an  early  dinner  is  preferable  in  summer  when  the  midday  heat  pre- 
dndes  exertion. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 

Miwutra  or  Zuppa^  soup. 

CSEMuwni,  broth  or  booiUon. 

Zvppa  alia  SanU.   soup  with  green 

▼egetables  and  bread. 
QnoccM,  amaJl  puddings. 
Rito  eon  pUelli^  rice-soup  with  peas. 
Sisotto  (olla  Milanese),  a  kind  of  rice 

pudding  (rich). 
Macearoni  al  burro,  with  butter;  al 

pomidoro,  with  tomatoes. 
Leteo  or  BolHtOy  boiled  meat. 
Jlimuo,  boiled  beef. 
FritiOj  fried  meat. 
I^rUtura  mista^  a  mixture  of  fried 

liver,  brains,  and  artichokes. 
Frittata^  omelette. 
Jrro9to,  roasted  meat. 
Arrosto   di  vitello,  or  di^monganay 

roast-veal. 
Bieteeca,  beefsteak. 
OoMcetto,  loin. 
Testa  di  vitello,  calfs  head. 
Figato  di  viieUo,  calfs  liver. 
Braeeioletta  di  vitello,  veal- cutlet. 
CottoUUa   alia  m£rwto,   veal -cutlet 

with  calves'*  ears  and  truffles. 
Eegaloppe,  veal-cutlet  with  bread- 
crumbs. 
FataUy  potatoes. 
Qt»agHai  quail. 
Tordo,  field-fare.     ^ 
Loddia,  lark. 
8/oglia,  a  kind  of  sole. 
Prikeipi  alia  Uwola^  or  piaitini,  hot 

reliabes. 
Fimi^,  mushrooms  (often  too  rich). 


Preeetutto,  ham. 

SalSmi,  sausage. 

Polio,  or  poUastro,  fowl. 

Potaggio    di    polio,    chicken-fricas 

s6e. 
Qalliikaccio,  Galloita,  turkey. 
Umido,  meat  with  sauce. 
Siufaiino,  ragout. 
Erhe,  vegetables. 
Cardofi,  artichokes. 
Piselliy  peas. 
Lenticehie,  lentils. 
CavoU  fiori,  cauliflower. 
Fave,  beans. 

Fagiuolimi,  Cometi,  French  beans. 
Sale,  salt. 
Psps,  pepper. 
Mostarda,  simple  mustard. 
Senape,  hot  mustard. 
Ostriche,   oysters  (good  in  winter 

only). 
Giardinetio  or  fruita,  fruit-desert. 
Crostata  di  frutti,  fruit-tart. 
Crostata  di  pasta  ffoglia ,  a  kind  of 

pastry. 
Fragole,  strawberries. 
Pera,  pear. 
Mela  or  porno,  apple. 
Pirsiei,  peaches. 
{7va«  bunch  of  grapes. 
Limone,  lemon. 

Arando  or  portogallo,  orange. 
Finocchio,  root- of  fennel. 
Pane  /raneeee,  bread  made  with  yeast 

(the  ItaUan  is  made  without). 
Formaggio,  eaeio,  cheese. 


Wnra  (fMro,  red:  Maneo ,  white ^  dolee,  sweet*,  aseiutto,  dry;  del  paese 
or  uc&trale,  wine  or  the  country)  is  usually  placed  on  the  table  in  large 
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bottles  at  the  Tuscan  restaurants  and  charged  for  according  to  the  quantity 
drank.    At  Rome  and  some  other  places  the  visitor  is  asked  if  he  wishes 
9m  memo  titro  or  un  quinto  (Vsth  litre;   also  called  biechiere).    Wines  of 
better  quality  are  sold  in  ordinary  quarts  and  pints. 

CAf<&s  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing by  numerous  consumers  of  ices. 

CaJTi  nero,  or  coffee  without  milk,  is  usually  drunk  (20-25 c.  per 
c«p).  Cajff^i  laUe  is  coffee  mixed  with  milk  before  being  served  (20-dOc.); 
or  «^L^^  '  latte,  Le.  with  the  milk  served  separately,  may  be  preferred 
C304uc.).  Mischio  or  Aura  is  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chocolate  (20-90c.),  con- 
sidered wholesome  and  nutritious.  Cioccolata,  or  chocolate,  30-60  c.  Pane 
(a  roll)  5  e.;  paeta  (eake)  10  c. ;  bread  and  butter  (pane  al  burro)  20  c. 

The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  bee&teaks,  and 
eggs  iuova  da  bere,  soft ;  tosie,  hard ;  vova  al  piatlo,  fried). 
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Ices  (sorbetto  or  gelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at  the 
caf^s  at  50  c.  per  portion ;  or  a  half  portion  (mezza)  may  be  ordered. 
OranitUy  or  half-frozen  ice  iUmonatat  of  lemons^  arcmdata  of  oranges),  is 
much  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.  The  waiter,  who  expects  a  sou  or  more, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  payment,  is  sometimes  inaccurate  in  chang* 
ing  money  if  not  narrowly  watched. 

The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to  be  found  at  all  the  larger 
caf<^s,  English  rarely.  —  Roman  newspapers,  see  p.'^llG. 

Wine  Shops  (osUrie),  especially  at  Rome,  are  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  rooms  are  generally  dirty  and  uninviting, 
but  the  wine  is  often  good.  Bread  and  cheese  may  be  obtained  at 
some  of  the  osterie  and  cooked  dishes  at  a  few  (OsUrla  con  cuclnaj. 
As  a  rule,  however,  those  who  sup  at  a  wine-shop  must  bring  their 
own  eatables  from  a  piazicarolOj  or  dealer  in  comestibles. 

Gigars  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad.  The  price 
of  the  home-made  cigars  (.Seelti  Romania  Virffinieu^  Toseani^  ITapoUtani, 
Cavourt^  Mingheiti^  etc.)  vary  from  T^/s  to  18  c.  Good  Havanna  Cigars 
(26-60  c.)  and  foreign  Cigarettes  may  be  bought  at  the  *Regia  dei  Tabacchi'' 
(p.  114)  and  other  large  shops  in  Rome.  Passers-by  are  at  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's,  without  making 
any  purchase. 

X.  8ight8|  Theatres,  ete. 

Churches  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12.30,  and  generally 
again  from  4  to  7  p.m. ,  while  some  of  the  most  important  remain 
open  the  whole  day.  Visitors  may  Inspect  the  works  of  art  even 
during  divine  service,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  On  the 
occasion  of  festivals  the  works  of  art  are  often  entirely  concealed 
by  the  temporary  decorations.  The  verger  (sa^reatano ,  or  noneolo) 
receives  a  fee  of  30-50  c.  or  upwards,  if  his  services  are  required. 

Musenms,  picture-galleries,  and  other  collections  are  usually 
open  from  10  to  3  o'clock.  By  a  law  passed  In  1875  all  the  col- 
lections which  belong  to  government  are  open  on  week-days  at  a 
charge  of  1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.  The  attendants  are  forbidden 

to  accept  gratuities. 

In  Rome  the  collections  of  the  Vatican  and  the  private  galleries  are 
closed  on  Sundays  and  on  ecclesiastical  festivals.  The  national  collections 
are  closed  only  on  the  holidays  recognized  by  government,  viM.  Easter 
Day,  Sept.  20th  (anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  in  1870, 
see  p.  oil),  ITov.  1st  (All  Saints  Bay),  and  Christmas  Day.  In  smaller 
towns  museums  and  galleries  are  also  often  closed  on  New  Year''8  Day, 
during  the  Carnival ,  on  Palm  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsunday  and 
Whitmonday,  .FSte  de  Dieu  (Corpus  Domini),  the  Festa  dello  Statute  (first 
Sunday  in  June),  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (16th  Aug.).  The 
day  sacred  to  the  local  patron  saint  is  often  observed  as  a  holiday. 

Theatres.  Performances  in  the  large  theatres  begin  at  8,  8.30, 
or  9,  and  terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being 
exclusively  performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  usually  succeeded 
by  a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  The  pit  (plateaj  is  the  usual  re- 
sort of  the  men,  while  the  boxes  and  sometimes  the  stalls  (poltrone 
or  posti  distinti)  are  frequented  by  ladies.  A  box  (pcHco)  must  al- 
ways be  secured  in  advance.  —  The  theatre  Is  the  usual  evening- 
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resort  of  th^  Italians,  who  seldom  observe  strict  silence  during  the 

performance  of  the  music. 

Valets  de  Place  (servitori  di  piazza)  may  be  hired  at  6-7  fr.  per  day. 
They  are  generally  respectable  and  trustworthy,  but,  as  they  are  seldom 
good  judges  of  what  is  really  worth  seeing,  the  traveller  should  specify 
to  them  the  places  he  desires  to  yisit.  Their  services  may  geaerally  well 
be  dispensed  witli  by  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time.  Purchates  should 
never  be  made,  nor  contracts  with  vetturini  or  other  persons  drawn  up, 
in  presence  or  with  the  aid  of  a  commissionnaire,  as  any  such  intervention 
tends  considerably  to  increase  the  prices.    Oomp.  p.  116. 

XI.   Poft  Ottee.    TelHP^pl^* 

Letters  (whether  ^poate  restant^,  Italian  ^ftrma  in  po8ta\  or  to 
the  travellePs  hotel)  should  be  addressed  very  distinctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  should  be  in  Italian.  When  asking  for  letters  the 
traveller  should  present  his  Tisiting  card  instead  of  pronouncing  his 
name.  Postage-stamps  (francobolli)  are  sold  at  the  post-offices  and 
at  many  of  the  tobacco-shops.  —  Letters  of  15  grammes  (*/2  oz., 
about  the  weight  of  three  sous)  to  any  of  the  states  included  in  the 
postal  union  (^now  comprising  the  whole  of  Europe)  25  c. ;  post-card 
(cartolina  postale;  for  foreign  countries,  per  Vestero)  10  c,  with 
prepaid  answer  (eon  risposta  pagata)  20  c. ;  book-packets  (stampe 
sotto  fascia)  per  50  grammes  5  c. ;  registration-fee  (raccomanda- 
aone)  25  c.  —  Post  Office  Orders,  see  p.  xiv. 

Letters  by  town-post  5c.;  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20c. 
prepaid,  or  30  c.  unpaid.  Post-card  10  c,  with  prepaid  answer  15  c. 
Book-packets  2  c.  per  40  grammes  (IY3  oz.). 

Parcels,  not  exceeding  3  kil.  (7lbs.)  in  weight  or  2  ft.  in  length, 
may  be  sent  from  one  part  of  Italy  to  another  for  60  c. 

In  Rome  the  post-office  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  8  or  9.30 
p.m.  (also  on  Sundays  and  holidays);  in  smaller  places  it  is  gener- 
ally closed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Telegrams.  For  telegrams  to  foreign  countries  the  following 
rate  per  word  Is  charged,  in  addition  to  an  initial  payment  of  1  fr. : 
Great  Britain  39  c.,  France  14,  Germany  18,  Switzerland  6-14, 
Austria  6-14,  Holland  23,  Belgium  19,  Denmark  23,  Russia  49, 
Sweden  38,  Norway  36  c.  —  To  America  from  33/4  fr.  per  word  up- 
wards, according  to  the  state.  —  Within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  15 
words  1  fr. ,  each  additional  word  6  c.  —  Telegrams  with  special  haste 
(ttlegrammi  urgenti,  which  take  precedence  of  all  others)  may  be 
sent  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

XII.   Climate.  Health. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  determined  by  its  situation  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  almost  equidistant  from  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  (14  M.), 
and  about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  latter.  During  winter  the 
prevalent  wind  is  the  Tramontana ,  a  term  applied  not  only  to  the 
N.  wind  but  also  to  the  N.N.E.  wind  (Qreco);  it  blows  more  and 
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more  fiequently  from  October  to  December,  then  becomes  gradually 
rarer,  and  by  April  or  May  ceases  altogether.  This  dry  and  oool 
(sometimes  even  cold)  wind  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  clear 
sky,  and  except  when  unusually  violent  (in  which  case  it  irritates 
the  mucous  membrane)  is  not  found  trying  even  by  invalids.  The 
SciroecOj  a  general  name  for  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  winds,  is 
especially  prevalent  in  October  and  April.  It  has  an  alleviating 
effect  upon  colds  and  coughs ,  but  is  apt  to  take  away  the  appetite 
and  impair  the  nervous  energy. 

The  most  favourable  month  for  a  yisit  to  Rome  is  October ^  dur- 
ing which  the  average  temperature  is  about  63**  Fahr.  The  rain  that 
then  falls  is  drunk  in  greedily  by  the  parched  earth,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  awaken  to  a  second  spring.  November,  with  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  54°  and  an  average  of  12^2  days  of  rain,  is  also  often  a 
pleasant  month.  In  December  the  N.  and  S.  winds  contend  for 
mastery,  and  wet  weather  alternates  v«rith  cold ,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  47°  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  eleven.  Jan- 
uary (mean  temp.  45Y2**»  ^^^  days  11  Va)?  ^^^  February  (mean  temp. 
4672°j  wet  days  10),  during  which  the  N.  wind  prevails,  are  the  two 
coldest  months.  Travellers  arriving  at  this  season  from  the  Riviera, 
where  the  mean  temperature  in  these  months  is  from  48°  to  54^, 
should  be  careful  to  guard  against  the  sudden  change  by  'farmer 
clothing.  March  (mean  temp.  50^2 **»  rainy  days  10),  though  often 
cold,  and  as  usual  in  the  S.  the  windiest  month  of  the  year,  seldom 
passes  without  some  charming  spring  days.  After  October  April  and 
the  first  half  of  May  form  the  pleasantest  time  for  visiting  Rome. 
The  heat  then  rapidly  increases,  and  from  the  end  of  May  till  Octo- 
ber it  is  almost  insufferable  (June  72^,  JuZy  76°,» Aujruat  75°,  8ept~ 
em6er  691/2°  F.). 

Health.  Malaria  or  Roman  fever  is,  of  course,  most  prevalent 
in  summer,  particularly  from  the  middle  of  August^till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  also  occurs  in  spring  and  even  in  the  milder 
and  damper  months  of  winter.  Large  parts  of  the  city,  however, 
enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity  from  it.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  is  the  central  district  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  the  Via 
del  BabuinOj  the  Via  Sistina,  and  the  Via  del  QuiritiaUj  extending 
on  the  S.  to  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  £.  al- 
most reaching  the  Tiber.  The  streets  oh  the  Esquiline,  Palatine^ 
and  Caeliua  are,  on  the  other  hand,  all  dangerous  in  summer, 
and  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  E.  district  between  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Monte  Testaecio  escape  an  annual  visitation 
of  fever.  Some  of  the  suburban  districts,  such  as  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Pindo,  and  many  of  the  streets  on  the  VimincU>,  are  now  com- 
paratively healthy,  while  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Piazza  8,  Pietro  and  the  quarter  between  the  Ponte 
8isto.a.nd.  the  Ponte  Rotto  are  almost  exempt  from  the  scourge. 

The  visitor  should  exercise  some  care  in  choosing  his  apartments 
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and  in  seeing  that  they  are  supplied  with  all  needful  comforts.  Car- 
pets and  stoves  are  indispensable.  A  southern  aspect  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  delicate,  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  An 
Italian  proverb  says :  ^Dove  non  va  il  soUy  va  U  medico' .  Rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  are  drier  than  those  on  the  ground-floor.  Windows 
should  be  closed  at  night. 

Inhabitants  of  more  northern  countries  generally  become  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  cold  in  Italy,  and  therefore  should  not  omit  to  be 
well  supplied  with  warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Even  in  summer 
it  is  advisable  not  to  wear  too  light  clothing.  Flannel  is  strongly 
recommended.  —  The  Pincio  is  the  safest  promenade  in  Rome,  but 
a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the  somewhat  damp  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  not  advisable.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  not  to  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  after  dark,  or  to  sit  in  the  evening  in  such 
malarial  places  as  the  Colosseum.  In  ylsiting  picture-galleries  or 
churches  on  warm  days ,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  thither  and  walk 
back,  as  otherwise  the  visitor  enters  the  chilly  building  in  a  heated 
state  and  has  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  desirable 
temperature  through  exercise.  Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  only 
dogs  and  foreigners  (Inglesi)  walk  in  the  sun.  Christians  in  the  shade. 
Umbrellas  or  spectacles  of  coloured  glass  (grey,  concave  glasses  to 
protect  the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a 
walk  in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Blue  veils  are  recommended  to 
ladies.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is  advisable,  and  a  siesta  of 
moderate  length  is  often  refreshing. 

The  drinking-water  of  Rome  is  very  palatable,  but  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  those  suffering  from  gout, 
and  sometimes  causes  constipation.  Persons  with  delicate  chests  often  find 
a  winter  in  Borne  very  beneficial.  It  is  less  dusty  than  the  Riviera,  and 
not  BO  windy  as  the  Sicilian  health-resorts.  —  I^phvt  Fever  does  not  occur 
in  Rome  as  an  epidemic  ,j 

There  are  several  good  English  and  German  doctors  in  Rome,  but  it 
is  sometimes  wise,  in  the  case  of  maladies  arising  from  local  causes,  to 
employ  native  skill.  German  and  English  chemists  are  preferable  to  the 
Italian.  Foreigners  frequently  suffer  from  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  which  is  gener- 
ally occasioned  by  the  unwonted  heat.  Ice  and  rice  are  two  of  the  com- 
moneat  remedies.  The  homoeopathic  tincture  of  camphor  may  also  be 
mentioned.  In  such  cases,  however,  thorough  repose  is  the  chief  desid- 
eratam.  A  small  portable  medicine-case,  such  as  those  prepared  and 
stocked  with  tabloid  drugs  by  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  d-  Co.,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  London,  will  often  be  found  useful. 

XIII.    Chronological  Table  of  Recent  Events. 

1846.  June    16.  Election  of  Pius  IX. 

1848.  March  18.  Insurrection  at  Milan.  —  March  22.  Charles  Al- 
bert enters  Milan.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Venice.  —  May  15. 
Insurrection  at  Naples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  II.  (*Re  Bomba'). 
—  May  29.  Radetsky's  victory  at  Curtatone.  —  May  30.  Ra- 
detsky  defeated  at  Goito;  capitulation  of  Peschiera.  —  July  25. 
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Radetsky's  victory  at  Custozza.  —  Aug.  6.  Radetsky's  victory 
at  Milan.  —  Aug.  9.  Armistice.  —  Nov.  15.  Murder  of  Count 
Rossi  at  Rome.  —  Nov.  25.  Flight  of  the  Pope  to  Gaeta. 

1849.  Feb.  5.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome.  —  Feb.  17.  Republic 
proclaimed  in  Tuscany,  under  Guerazzl.  —  March  16.  Charles 
Albert  terminates  the  armistice  (ten  days'  campaign).  — 
March  23.  Radetsky's  victory  atNovara.  —  March  24.  Charles 
Albert  abdicates  (d.  at  Oporto,  July  26th) ;  accession  of  Yictor 
Emmanuel  II.  —  March  26.  Armistice;  Alessandria  occupied 
by  the  Austrians.  —  March  31.  Haynau  captures  Brescia.  — 
April  5.  Republic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La  Marmora.  = 
April  11.  Reactioii  at  Florence.  —  April  30.  Garibaldi  de- 
feats the  French  under  Oudinot.  —  May  11.  Leghorn  stormed 
by  the  Austrians.  —  May  15.  Subjugation  of  Sicily.  —  May 
16.  Bologna  stormed  by  the  Austrians.  —  July  4  Rome  ca- 
pitulates. —  Aug.  6.  Peace  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia.  —  Aug.  22.  Venice  capitulates. 

1850.  April  4.  Pius  IX.  returns  to  Rome. 

1855.  Sardinia  takes  part  in  the  Crimean  War. 

1 856 .  Congress  at  Paris .  Cavonr  raises  the  Italian  question . 

1859.  May  20.  Battle  of  Montebello.  —  June  4.  Battle  of  Magenta. 
June  24.  Battle  of  Solferino. — July  11.  Meeting  of  the  em- 
perors at  Villafranca.  —  Nov.  10.  Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia  (Parma,  Modena,  Ro~ 
.    magna).  —  March  22.  Annexation  of  Tuscany.  —  March  24. 

Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  —  May  11.  Garibaldi  lands  at 
Marsala.  —  May  27.  Taking  of  Palermo.  —  July  20.  Battle 
of  Melazzo.  —  Sept.  7.  Garibaldi  enters  Naples.  —  Sept.  18. 
Battle  of  Castelfldardo.  —  Sept.  29.  Ancona  capitulates.  — - 
Oct.  1.  Battle  of  the  Volturno.  —  Oct.  21.  Plebiscite  at 
Naples. — Dec.  17.  Annexation  of  the  principalities,  Umbria, 
and  the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Feb.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates  after  a  four  months'  siege.  — 
March  17.  Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  King  of  Italy. 

1864.  Sept.  15.  Convention  between  France  and  Italy. 

1866.  June  20.  Battle  of  Custozza.  —  July  5.  Cession  of  Venetia. 
July  20.  Naval  battle  of  Lissa. 

1867.  Nov.  3.  Battle  of  Mentana. 

1870.  Sept.  12.  Occupation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Italian 
troops.  —  Sept.  20.  Occupation  of  Rome.  "^ 

1878.  Jan.  9.  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. ;  accession  of  Hum- 
bert I.  —  Feb.  7.  Death  of  Pius  IX.  —  Feb.  20.  Election 
of  Leo  XIII. 


Ancient  Art. 

A  Historical  Sketch, 

from  the  German  of 
Prof.  BeiiilUird  Xelrale. 

"Ai  the  sUreamt  lote  themtelvts  in 
the  mightier  Ocean  ^  $o  the  history  of 
the  peoples  once  distributed  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  is  absorbed  in  that 
of  the  mighty  Mistress  qf  the  WorUf\ 

NiBBUHB. 

The  traveller  who  would  not  wander  through  the  gaUeries  of 
Rome  in  mere  vacant  wonderment  may  bear  in  mind  theee  words  of 
Niebnhr.  As  a  preface  to  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  only 
help  tike  intelligent  observer  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces presented  to  him,  but  enable  him  to  invest  them  with  appro- 
priate historical  associations.  , 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  statnes  which  fill  the  galleries  and  cham- 
bers of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol  of  Rome  are  to  be  seen  the  noblest 
examples  of  Antique  Sculpture.  These  do  not,  however,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Imperial  Rome  as,  for  example,  the  frescoes  of  Fra 
Angelico  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Mark,  or  those  of  Andrea  del  Sarto 
in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata  to  Florence,  or  as  the  masterpieces 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  to  mediaeval  and  pontifical  Rome. 
These  latter  originated,  so  to  speak ,  with  her,  were  her  peculiar 
attributes,  the  fitting  emblems  of  hei  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The 
genius  which  created  them,  she  inspired,  fostered ,  and  rewarded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  World,  the  Rome 
of  ancient  history,  though  attracting  to  herself  the  accumulated 
treasaies  of  entire  epochs  of  Greek  art ,  though  through  her  inter- 
position names ,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  mere  phan- 
tom sounds,  survive  to  receive  individually  the  homage  due  to 
Aeir  transcendent  genius,  had  nevertheless  as  little  influence 
on  the  marvellous  development  of  Greek  art,  as  London  had  upon 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  on  Giotto  and  Masaccio ,  on  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  In  fact,  those  particular  works,  which,  while  they 
fill  the  mind  with  a  wonder  akin  to  awe,  minister  to  our  noblest 
gnitiflcation,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose  marvellous  perfection  all 
subsequent  efforts  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  occupied  in  Rome 
»ges  ago,    and  still  occupy,  a  place  corresponding  to  that  which 
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tlie  maBterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  other  schools  of  painting  All  in 
the  galleries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Dresden.  Winckelmann  was  the 
first  to  trace  in  bold  and  comprehensiye  ontUne  the  history  of  Art 
amongst  the  Ancients ,  from  its  infancy  and  earlier  growth  to  its 
maturity  and  gradual  decline.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Winokel' 
mann,  unceasing  research,  patiently  and  persistently  pursued,  has 
served  to  confirm  and  extend  his  survey,  and  to  supply,  in  addition, 
a  host  of  particulars  pregnant  with  interest.  Those  indeed,  who  have 
conducted  this  laborious  quest ,  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  for- 
tunate recovery  of  monuments  and  various  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
been  the  means  of  determining  the  history  of  Antique  Art,  so  far  at 
least  as  Sculpture  and  Architecture  are  concerned ;  and  this  not  only 
in  its  more  salient  features ,  but  with  an  elaboration  of  detail ,  so 
careful  and  so  well  authenticated,  that  the  authorship  of  numerous 
works  is  clearly  established ,  and  the  interest  and  value  of  their 
discoveries  in  so  far  unspeakably  enhanced.  Much  indeed  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  path  of  the  explorer  is  beset  with  doubt  and 
difficulty;  but  the  future  promises  farther  encouragement,  if  not 
complete  solution. 

In  Art,  the  Oreekfl  were  content  to  learn  from  nations  whose 
civilisation  preceded  theirs.   Long  before  the  first  image  was  graven 
by  Grecian  hands,  the  Egyptians ,  as  far  as  history  acquaints  us,  had 
been  the  first  to  overcome  those  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
form  of  expression  inseparable  from  every  fresh  manifestation  of  Art. 
They  had  established  a  well-defined  system,  a  traditional  style, 
which  was  exemplified  as  well  in  their  Sculpture  as  in  their  Archi- 
tecture.   On  the  other  hand  the  richly-elaborated  Art  of  the  Baby~ 
lonians  and  Aasyriana,  with  its  sumptuous  wealth  of  decoration,  must 
also  of  necessity  have  had  its  influence  on  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Grecian  Art  had,  to  begin  with,  not  only  adopted  the  method, 
implements,  and  workmanship  of  their  predecessors ;  it  had  possess- 
ed itself  of  their  forms  and  not  unfrequently  of  the  motives   of 
their  imagery.    Greece  did  not,  however,  accept  this  heritage  of 
art  in  the  spirit  of  slavish  imitation.  Architectural  models  were  not 
adopted  in  their  entirety.   Each  part  separately,  each  ornament  in 
itself,  became  the  centre  of  a  new  conception,  and  this  conception 
once  embodied  became  a  distinct  type,  the  expression  of  a  taste 
purely  Greek.   In  like  manner  they  treated  the  conventional  render- 
ing of  the  human  form  transmitted  to  them.    This,  by  constant 
reference  to  the  living  model,  they  continued  to  manipulate  and 
modify  until  they  attained  to  that  profound  and   comprehensive 
grasp  of  nature,  which  to  this  day  remains  the  subject  of  wonder 
and  delight  to  our  greatest  artists.     The  way  thus  traversed  was 
long  and  wearisome*  It  carries  us  back  through  an  incalculable  suc- 
cession of  ages  into  the  impenetrable  past.    The  oldest  Ionic  and 
Doric  temples,  although  well-nigh  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  exhibit 
in  all  essential  particulars  a  dearly-defined  architectural  system  ; 
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and,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  arcbitecture  of  the  Greeks  did  not 
start  into  being  as  Athena  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  folly  armed 
and  equipped.  Careful  observation  will  detect  in  the  Orders  assooi- 
ated  in  n&me  with  the  two  principal  Hellenic  races  evidences  of  a 
veiy  gradual  development.  Subsequently,  to  these  two  orders  was 
added  a  third,  known  as  the  Corinthian.  It  was  inevitable  that  in 
the  practice  of  Sculpture  as  well  as  Architecture  divergences  arose 
which  may  be  characterised  as  provincialisms;  and  it  is  equally 
intelligible  that  as  Art  in  Greece  assumed  more  and  more  majes- 
tic proportions ,  these  fprovincialisms  should  have  become  less  and 
less  observable. 

They  were  finally  obliterated  by  the  glories  of  what  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  reference  to  art,  as  the  Aob  of  Pbsioles;  glories 
associated  vrith  the  talismanic  names  of  Phidioi^  Myron,  and  Poly^ 
elettu  in  Sculpture ,  and  of  letiniM  and  Mne8ioU»  in  Architecture. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  when  Raphael  filled  the 
world  with  rapturous  wonder,  can  alone  be  compared  to  a  time 
which  vrltnessed  the  surpassing  achievements  of  art  in  Greece.  Of 
the  painters  of  this  period,  of  Poh/gnottM  for  example,  who  fiourished 
somewbat  earlier,  little  can  be  ascertained.  Their  works  have 
perished ;  and  all  that  we  can  learn  of  them  is  at  best  too  hypothe- 
tical to  be  worthy  of  record. 

The  name  of  Poltoletus  belongs  to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  con- 
noisseur of  his  day  claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  presented 
the  human  form  complete  in  its  minutest  details,  correct  in  pro- 
portion, perfect  in  symmetry.  One  of  his  works  in  particular,  the 
figure  of  a  powerful  youth  armed  with  a  spear  (Doryphorus), 
was  upheld  as  an  example  of  the  master's  peculiar  excellence, 
and  hence  was  sumamed  the  Canon.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  Dory- 
phoroB,  and  in  like  manner  regarded  as  a  type  or  model,  is  the  figure 
of  a  youth  of  distinguished  beauty,  who  with  both  hands  folds  a 
hand  round  his  head  (Diadumenus).  Of  one  of  his  Amazons  it  was 
said,  that  it  surpassed  even  the  Amazon  of  Phidias  in  beauty. 
Finally,  especial  glory  was  claimed  for  his  statue  of  Hera  placed 
in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess  at  Delphi.  —  Mykon's  chief 
delight  was  to  portray  the  human  form  in  action,  but  his  success 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  partial.  Thus  he  represents  his  Disco^ 
holu$  actually  doubled  up  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  discus.  In 
a  group  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  the  same  artist  has  chosen  for 
his  subject  the  incident  of  Marsyas  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  pipes 
which  the  Goddess  Athena  has  rejected,  and  on  which  he  plays 
while  dancing  with  delight.  He  recoils  in  terror  and  bewilderment 
as  the  Goddess,  suddenly  appearing,  dashes  the  pipes  from  his  hand. 
Finally  the  Cow  of  Myron  was  especially  popular.  It  was  boasted 
of  her  that  so  lifelike  was  she  that  she  deceived  both  man  and  beast : 
aay  imposed  even  on  a  living  calf.  But  mightiest  amidst  this 
(culptor  band  was  Phidias.     His  colossal  Statue  of  Ze%M  excited 
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wonder  even  in  Olympia.  It  was  accounted  a  reproach  not  to  have 
seen  it.  His  principal  works  were,  however,  devoted  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  native  city  Athens.  The  colossal  figure  of  Athens'  tute- 
lary deity,  the  virgin  goddess  Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  was  from 
the  hand  of  Phidias.  With  him,  we  may  assnme  ,  originated  those 
plastic  decorations  of  her  temple  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved 
in  Athens  and  in  London ;  and  in  all  that  his  friend  Pericles  under- 
took with  a  view  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  native 
city,  the  creative  genius ,  if  not  always  the  hand  of  Phidias  was 
active.  So  completely  indeed  had  he  subjected  to  his  irresistible 
will  the  resources  of  his  art,  so  far  had  he  distanced  all  competi- 
tors, whether  in  the  present  or  past,  that  the  force  of  his  genius, 
overstepping  the  narrow  confines  of  Attica,  imposed  its  sway  upon 
successive  generations  of  artists.  Aleamenes  and  his  favourite  Ago^ 
raeritus  were  his  most  distinguished  and  successful  pupils.  The 
Statue  of  a  Victor  in  the  pentathlon  by  Alcamenes  was,  in  a  simi- 
lar way  to  the  Doryphorus  of  Polycletus ,  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  *Enkrinomenus',  or  *the  classical'. 

In  the  history  of  Art,  as  in  the  history  of  Poetry,  there  usually 
succeeds  to  what  Winckelmann  terms  the  *lofty  style',  which 
delights  rather  in  depicting  the  sublime  and  majestic,  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  a  vein  of  sentiment  more  tender,  more  expressive  of  beauty 
in  her  gentler  and  more  graceful  aspects ;  while  at  the  same 
time  freer  and  more  forcible  utterance  is  given  to  joy  and  anguish, 
and  generally  to  the  emotions  and  passions.  Tenderness  and  grace 
were  the  divine  attributes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  family  of  whom  he 
was  chief.  At  this  time  when  Athens ,  weary  of  conflict  with  the 
Hellenic  confederacy,  longed  for  peace ,  one  of  the  family,  Cephiso- 
dotus  (the  Elder} ,  produced  his  Irene  and  Plutus ,  the  Qoddess  of 
Peace  bearing  in  her  arms  the  infantine  god  of  riches,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Olyptothek  in  Munich.  Praxiteles  himself  belongs 
to  a  succeeding  generation.  Above  all  his  Eros  in  Thespia,  his  8<xtyr 
and  the  Aphrodite  in  Cnidus ,  were  the  wonder  and  delight  of  anti- 
quity. His  sons  Cephisodotus  (the  Younger)  and  Timarchides  had 
also  considerable  repute.  Scopas  is  usually  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  more  pathetic  and  impassioned  expression  in 
Art ;  and  amongst  his  numerous  works  a  Group  of  Sea  Deities  and 
fantastical  Sea  Monsters  is  accounted  particularly  impressive.  — 
The  Niobe  and  her  Childreny  afterwards  carried  to  Rome,  was  at- 
tributed variously  to  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  Leochares,  another 
contemporary  of  Scopas,  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Ganymede  borne  to  Olympus  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  would  entrust  the  execu- 
tion of  his  portrait  to  none  other  than  Lysippxjs  of  Sycium  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus :  and  with  the  name  of  Lysippus  is  associated  a  revolution 
in  taste  which  culminated  in  this  period.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
Euphranor,  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  but  older  than  he,  whose 
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espedal  delight  it  was  to  celebrate  heroic  exploit ,  had  already 
with  purpose  and  deliberation  modified  the  recognised  rules  of  pro- 
portion. Lysippns  moulded  the  head  smaller,  and  the  figure  rela- 
tively taller  than  had  hitherto  been  the  practice.  In  posing  the 
figures  too,  either  standing  or  in  movement,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
oonoeption  and  rendering  of  Nature,  he  appears  to  have  developed 
anew  and  with  dazzling  effect  what  hitherto  had  not  been  more 
than  suggested.  His  forms,  though  of  unmistakably  Greek  charac- 
ter, are  more  in  conformity  with  modem  taste  than  those  of  earlier 
artists.  Among  the  best  known  works  ofLysippusistheApoxyomentM, 
the  figure  of  a  youth  fresh  from  a  struggle  in  the  Palaestra,  in  the 
act  of  using  the  scraping  iron.  Gods  and  heroes,  scenes  of  war  and 
the  ohase,  furnished  him  with  subjects  for  a  host  of  other  works. 
Among  his  sons  and  pupils  Laippua,  BoedcUj  and  Euthyerateaf  the 
last  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Not  only  those  of  their  generation  but 
posterity  agreed  that  Lysippns  and  the  painter  ApeUes  had  reached 
the  highest  attainable  point  in  the  truthful  rendering  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  technical  mastery  of  their  art.  The  influence 
of  Lysippus  endured  throughout  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  His  method  sufficed  for  the  schools  which  succeeded 
him  because  the  new  spirit  in  which  they  worked  had  already 
triumphed  in  Lysippus. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  all  that  followed  in  their  train 
— the  glories  and  treasures  of  the  East  unfolded,  mighty  monarchies 
founded  ,  stately  cities  built,  and  growing  into  centres  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  new  forms  of  worship  consequent  upon  a  more  intelligent 
study  of  nature  —  afforded  conditions  both  material  and  other, 
which  stimulated  afresh  the  arts  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
Henceforward  Greek  art  vied ,  in  the  splendour  of  its  colossal  pro- 
portions, with  that  of  the  East.  The  deeds  of  victorious  monarchs 
were  her  favourite  theme :  she  was  indefatigable  in  the  contrivance 
of  new  forms  of  luxury  and  fresh  splendour  for  city,  mansion,  and 
palace.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Past  was  losing  its  hold  upon  her. 
The  traditions  of  the  Perlclean  age,  which  told  how  art  was  content 
to  serve  the  household  Gods  with  simple  piety  and  to  adorn  domestic 
life,  were  but  feebly  remembered.  Places  once  instinct  with  art 
life  were  lost  in  the  new  and  overwhelming  growth  of  cities,  now 
the  emporiums  of  the  world's  conunerce :  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Antioeh  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  Pergamum,  and  Rhodes.  —  As  an 
example  of  what  Greek  art  was  doing  about  this  time  in  Egypt,  we 
may  mention  the  reclining  figure  of  tlie  River-god  of  the  Nile.  Around 
this  colossal  personage ,  so  benignant  in  aspect ,  play,  with  true  in- 
fantine grace,  sixteen  cherub-like  children.  These  are  symbols  of 
the  16  cubits ,  the  measure  of  that  periodical  rise  in  the  Nile's 
waters  which  annually  submerges  the  land  and  endows  Egypt  with 
perennial  fruitfulness.  —  A  pupil  of  Lysippus,  one  Euiyehidea^  re- 
presented the  city  of  Antioch  in  a  group  of  considerable  grace.  The 
Bakpskka.    Italy  U.    iOth  Edition.  c 
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tutelary  deity  (Tyche)  of  the  city  is  seated  on  a  rock.  In  her  right 
hand  she  holds  ears  of  corn ,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  a  mural 
crown ;  while  at  her  feet  appears,  in  the  shape  of  a  yonth  rising  out 
of  the  earth ,  the  river-god  Orontes  (the  river  actually  flows  under- 
ground for  some  distance). 

The  sculptors  of  Pbboamum  celebrated  the  victories  of  their  kings 
ov«r  the  Celts.  The  statue  of  the  Dying  Oaul  (the  so  called  'dying 
gladiator'}  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Oroup  of  Oaula 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  are  most  impressive  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  inspired  by  the  theme.  The  northern  barbarian, 
differing  widely  as  he  did  In  configuration,  costume,  and  habit  from 
the  Ghreek,  was  a  study  of  engrossing  interest  to  the  sculptor,  and 
was  reproduced  with  physiological  accuracy.  At  the  same  time, 
that  the  fame  of  the  victor  might  be  magnified  to  the  utmost,  the 
sculptor  sought  to  embody  all  that  was  admirable  in  the  character 
of  the  vanquished:  his  ill-trained  but  chivalrous  valour,  his 
inflexible  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer  disgrace.  So  late 
as  the  4th  century  A.D.  there  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Acropolis 
a  votive  offering  of  King  Attains  in  the  shape  of  a  group  with 
numerous  figures  representing  the  struggles  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  Persians,  and  Attains  himself  with  the  Celts.  Quite  recently, 
figures  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  to  these  groups  in  the 
collections  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples.  —  Of  the  Rhodian  Scuooii 
we  have  examples  in  the  so-called  Famese  Btdl  in  the  museum  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Laocoon.  The  date  of  the  Laoeoon  has  not  been 
established.  Since  the  days  of  Winckelmann,  who  assigned  it  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  of  Lessing,  who  maintained  that  it 
belonged  rather  to  that  of  Titus,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
recurring  controversy  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Rhodian  School  retained,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Titus,  the  vitality  necessary  for  the  production  of  so  considerable 
a  work. 

From  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  gathered  how  many  crises 
and  how  varied  a  development  had  been  experienced  by  Greek  art 
down  to  the  time  when  Borne  herself  came  to  be  included  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  Greek  culture.  Transplanted  to  strange  lands, 
and  subjected  to  new  influences  and  associations,  Greek  art  ex- 
changed its  distinctive  Greek  character  for  one  universal  and  cos- 
mopolitan. Rome  had  not  been,  it  may  be  remarked,  without  an  art 
she  could  call  her  own.  The  old  City-WaUs  raised  in  the  time  of 
the  Kings,  the  Career  Mamertint*8  ^  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  prove 
that  the  Romans  could  in  times  comparatively  remote  carry  out 
architectural  works  on  a  grand  scale,  although  principally  for  utili- 
tarian purposes.  The  rudiments  of  Sculpture  they  probably  acquired 
from  Etruscan  artists ,  whose  earliest  attempts  would  be  the  exe- 
cution of  images   of   the  gods  in  wood  and  clayV   In  Rtruria, 
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where  Greek  influence  had  long  been  actiye,  considerable  proficiency 
u  well  as  activity  prevailed  in  the  pursuit  of  art.  although  but 
scanty  traces  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Greek  taste  are  dis- 
eemible.    In  Rome,  however,  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  grafted 
their  art  on  that  of  the  Etruscans.    A  bronze  toilet  casket  (the  so 
called  Fieoronian  data)  found  in  Palestrina,  which  was  executed  in 
the  workshop  of  Novius  Plautius  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. ,  exhibits 
in  its  tracery  a  purity  of  design  unmistakably  Greek,   although 
diifering  little  in  shape  and  plastic  accessories  from  the  very  ordin- 
ary and  often  rude  vessels  of  the  period.  The  Romans  highly  esteem- 
ed faithful  Portraits.   Likenesses  of  ancestors  were  preserved  in  wax 
masks,  and  displayed  on  occasions  of  ceremony.    The  plastic  art  of 
the  Etruscans  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  grasp  of  portraiture,  which, 
though  not  profound,  was  still  effective.   As  Roman  rule  extended 
itself  over  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  later  to  Greece  and  the 
Asiatie  continent,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  works  by  Greek 
artists  found  their  way  to  Rome,  for  the  most  part,  probably,  as  spoil 
of  war.  Presently,  too,  the  wealthy  patrician,  following  the  bent  of 
his  individual  taste  or  the  prevailing  fashion,  gave  commissions  for 
works  to  be  executed  in  Greece,  or  in  Rome  itself,  to  which  ne- 
cessity had  brought  many  artists.  Rome  thus  became  the  recognised 
centre  of  a  taste  and  fashion  which  she  could  call  her  own.    Both 
stood  in  close  relation,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  a  community 
of  idea  and  aspiration ,  to  the  art  of  a  period  immediately  following 
the  reign  of  Alexander.   There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  vast 
number  of  works  are  accepted  as  specifically  Roman  only  because  all 
traces  of  the  Greek  models  have  been  lost.    From  these,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  artists  of  Imperial  Rome  derived  the  designs 
or  at  least  the  suggestion  of  works  of  utility,  as  well  as  of  buildings 
devoted  to  mere   display,  such  as  temples,   palaces,   triumphal 
arches,  and  tombs. 

The  student  familiar  with  the  three  orders  of  AsomTBcruBE,  viz. 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Athens, 
and  comparing  these  examples  with  their  reproductions  in  Rome, 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  a  divergence  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  differences  either  in  forms  of  worship  or  in  the 
general  scope  of  the  design  (a  conspicuous  basement  with  flights  of 
steps  in  front).  The  delicate  modelling  of  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art  was  in  Roman  hands  either  simplified,  and  so  denuded  of  its  true 
artistic  sig;niflcanoe  —  looking  in  short  like  the  work  of  the  handi- 
craftsman —  or  so  overloaded  as  to  become  hopelessly  confused. 
Even  in  their  most  admirable  buildings  a  mere  profusion  of  super- 
fleial  decoration  is  substituted  for  that  perfect  harmony  pervading 
and  animating  the  Greek  structure ,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
minatest  detail,  which  we  find  in  the  Parthenon  for  example.  The 
Doric  and  lorUe  orders  found  comparatively  little  favour  with  the 
Romans ,  and  where  they  appear ,  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  mural 
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Golnmus  than  entire  sliafts.  The  exquisite  taper  of  the  shaft  was 
thus  sacrifloed,  the  capitals  were  not  happily  disposed,  and  the 
Doric  column  instead  of  springing,  as  with  the  Greeks,  direct  from 
the  flooring  received  a  separate  base.  The  favourite  style  was  the 
more  ornate  Corinthian ;  and  the  Romans  thought  yet  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  ornament  by  superimposing  upon  the  capital  already 
veiled  with  the  graceful  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  the  volute  and 
abacus  of  the  Ionic  capital.  The  entablature  of  the  earlier  orders 
is  easily  distinguished.  In  the  Doric  the  architrave  rests  on  the 
column  and  is  unarticulated,  while  the  frieze  above  the  architrave 
receives  the  triglyphs  at  short,  regular  intervals.  The  Ionic  archl-r 
trave  on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into  three  horizontal  courses, 
the  frieze  being  without  triglyphs.  The  Corinthian  entablature  re- 
sembles the  Ionic ,  but  the  cornice  is  more  richly  articulated ,  cor- 
bels are  substituted  for  the  indentations ,  and  the  whole  is  richly 
wreathed  with  acanthus  leaves  and  other  ornamentation. 

The  noblest,  happily  also  the  best-preserved  building  of  old  Rome 
is  unquestionably  the  Panlheon  of  Agrippa,  built  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. In  spite  of  much  disfigurement  received  in  later  times,  this 
vast  edifice,  comprised  in  its  interior  within  the  precincts  of  one 
majestic  circle,  and  obtaining  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  centre 
of  its  wondrous  dome ,  continues  to  impress  the  beholder  with  un- 
failing, overwhelming  effect.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Pantheon,  hav- 
ing survived  the  period  of  art's  extinction  and  revival,  better  re- 
presents the  solidity,  the  daring,  and  the  splendour  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture than  the  stupendous  remains  of  palace,  bath,  and  circus. 

An  important  innovation  which  Plastic  Abt  experiences  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  republic  remains  to  be  mentioned.     The 
introduction  of  Eeleeiicism  may  be  attributed  toPASiTBLES,  a  native 
of  Southern  Italy.   It  would  appear  that  he  had  striven,  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  unrest  and  violence  apparent  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  Rhodian  School ,  to  restore  to  art  something 
of  her  primitive  simplicity,  and  to  combine  the  excellences  of  the 
older  schools  while  he  avoided  their  errors.    His  aim  was  to  revert 
to  the  stem  simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  the  earliest  sculptors. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  nature  independently  and  carefully ; 
while  he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  minor  graces  of  his  art.    8te^ 
phanua  was  his  pnpil,  whose  pupil  again  was  MendauSy   from 
whose  chisel  we  have  a  group  now  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  com.- 
monly  known  as  EUctra  and  Oresiea,     Though  the  real  intention 
of  the  author  will  probably  never  be  known ,  this  work  serves  to 
teach  us  how  earnest  was  the  endeavour,  and  how  happy  the  result  of 
art-study  in  the  school  of  Pasiteles.  It  is  not,  however,  given  to  ecleotio 
schools  to  exercise  a  powerful  or  enduring  influence.     Accordingly 
we  find  a  comparatively  small  number  of  works  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Pasiteles. 

That  school  of  art,  too,  which  was  especially  encouraged  by  the 
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EmpeTOT  Had&iak,  adopting  as  it  did  not  onlyOreek  but  alio  Egyp* 
tian  models,  was  eclectic  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word. 
Amongst  its  better  known  works  is  the  flgnre  of  Hadrian^s  fayourite 
Antinous,  in  which  with  nndonbted  beanty  of  form  is  combined  a 
somewhat  Ingnbrions  solemnity  together  with  a  smooth  glossy  and 
snperllcial  elegance  little  to  the  taste  of  the  modem  connoisseur. 
Far  more  attractive  are  the  basrellefs  on  various  public  monuments 
—  such  as  the  Areh  of  Titiu  and  Trajan's  Column  —  celebrating 
the  triumphs  of  Roman  arms.  With  Greek  artists  a  characteristic 
mode  of  representing  in  relief  the  triumphs,  actual  or  mythical, 
of  their  heroes  was  to  express  battle  by  means  of  isolated  groups 
of  single  combatants.  And  not  only  are  the  more  stirring  incidents 
of  the  battle  thus  signalised.  Appeal  is  made  to  the  gentler  emo- 
tions :  a  dying  warrior  is  carried  off  the  field ;  or  the  victor  spares 
the  Ufe  of  a  prostrate  adversary.  For  plastic  purposes  this  was 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  mode  of  representation,  serving  as 
it  does  to  awaken  the  interest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  beholders. 
The  Assyrians  had ,  however ,  already  executed  reliefs  in  which 
the  effect  of  pitched  battle  was  rendered  with  more  literal  accuracy ; 
and  that  the  Greeks,  too,  could  on  occasion  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  more  arbitrary  taste,  we  learn  from  the  friezes  of  the  so- 
called  Nereid  monument  discovered  in  Lycia,  where  the  con- 
tending hosts  close  with  each  other  in  elaborate  order  of  battle. 
The  painter,  favoured  by  conditions  more  submissive  to  his  will,  had 
already  grouped  the  combatants  in  larger  and  denser  masses.  How 
admirably  they  oontriTed  along  with  the  crowd  and  confusion  of 
battle,  to  give  effect  to  traits  of  individual  heroism  and  to  give  to 
single  and  central  figures  their  appropriate  expression ,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  celebrated  mosaic  to  be  seen  in  Naples  of  the  Battle 
of  Alexander^  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  copied  from  a  painting  of 
the  period.  It  may  be  premised  therefore  that  this  condensed  and 
elaborated  treatment  in  relief  —  obviously  akin  to  painting  —  in 
which  the  marches,  battles,  and  triumphs,  the  operations  of  Roman 
armies  and  their  imperial  chiefs,  were  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
attainable  accuracy,  with  all  detail  of  equipment  and  armament  of 
camp  and  battle-field,  was  not  the  newly  gathered  fruit  of  Roman  in- 
ventiveness ,  but  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
and  his  successors.  And  the  same  may  be  assumed  of  the  archi- 
teeUiral  form  of  these  monuments.  In  Portraiii^  too,  whether  of  full 
lengtiior  only  busts,  of  emperors  and  empresses,  warriors  and  states- 
men, as  of  persons  of  less  exalted  position,  there  were  not  wanting 
impressive  examples  in  Greek  art;  and  here  again  Roman  taste 
eoincides  with  that  of  the  Diadochan  age.  It  may  be  conceded, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  interest  long  taken  in  portraiture  by  the 
Romans  and  to  the  attention  which  this  branch  of  art  had  so  long 
received  in  Rome  and  Etruria,  it  had  acquired  a  more  distinctly 
Roman  and  ItaUan  character ,  and   so  had  a  perceptible  influence 
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on  Greek  artists  resident  in  Rome.  Thus  is  it  that  portraits  of  the 
Emperors  exhibit  a  degree  of  power  in  exeontion  and  expression 
scarcely  to  he  looked  for  at  so  late  a  period.  Not  nnfirequently  the 
Emperors  were  represented  in  the  costume  proper  to  religions  cere- 
monies ;  or  in  fashion  like  to  the  gods  themselves,  and  invested  with 
their  attributes.  Most  commonly,  however,  they  appear  in  the 
costume  and  character  of  a  general  in  the  act  of  haranguing  his 
cohorts.  We  have  striking  examples  of  these  imperial  portraits  in 
the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Marcus  Awrelius  on  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  marble  statue  of  Augustiu  in  the  Vatican.  This  latter 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  painted.  From  the 
reliefs  on  the  richly  ornamented  armour  which  set  forth  with  due 
regard  to  historical  accuracy  the  more  conspicuous  and  familiar  in* 
oidents  of  a  reign  especially  favoured  by  the  gods,  we  are  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  this  figure  was  executed  about  the  year  17 
B.C.  In  his  treatment  of  the  female  figure,  too,  whether  seated  or 
standing,  the  sculptor  knew  how  to  impart  a  distinguished  and 
imposing  view  by  a  sumptuous  arrangement  of  the  drapery.  There  is 
a  peculiar  gratification  in  finding,  after  a  careful  study  of  these 
portraits  —  many  of  them  of  personages  famous  in  history —  an  exterior 
so  closely  corresponding  to  the  picture  of  the  historian.  Many  of  the 
heads,  indeed,  which  thus  impress  the  beholder  have  not  been  identi- 
fied. In  portraiture,  the  Greek  isculptor  adopted  the  Hermean  form, 
while  the  work  of  the  Roman  is  recognised  almost  infallibly  in  the  6u8t 
form.  The  latter  largely  preponderate,  although  amongst  the  collective 
works  of  sculpture  preserved,  the  Greek  element  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  Roman.  An  attentive  observer  vnll  not  fail  to  mark 
this  distinction ,  and  learn  also  to  detect  the  handiwork  of  the 
modem  restorer  which  too  often  disfigures  these  antique  marbles. 

The  same  tendency  which  led  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome  to 
adopt  the  literature  and  culture  of  Greece  was  observable  in  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  works  of  art  they  chose  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  villas,  whether  executed  in  Rome  itself  or  in  Greece. 
In  other  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  same 
objects  of  interest  as  English  collectors  of  the  present  day.  Antique 
art  taken  as  a  whole  would  probably  fail  to  interest  the  average 
man  of  rank,  unless  it  were  associated  with  some  historical  inci- 
dent ,  some  names  of  renown,  or  some  startling  anecdote.  But  of 
such  works  as  the  figures  of  the  Three  Oraces  in  bas-relief  (though 
rigid  in  execution)  which  the  ciceroni  of  the  Acropolis  shew  as  the 
work  of  Socrates ,  and  the  group  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristogiton,  the 
Tyrant  slayers,  in  the  market  place  of  Athens,  of  archaic  antiquity, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  restored  to  its  wonted  place 
by  Alexander :  —  of  works  such  as  these  copies  at  least  would  be  in 
request.  The  powerful  development  displayed  in  the  figures  of  Po- 
lycletus,  and  the  action  expressed  in  those  of  Myron,  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  attractions  for  the  Romans  than  the  works  of  Phi- 
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dUs.   Numbers  of  statues  belonging  to  the  Periclean  age  have  come 
to  light  in  Rome,  replicas  for  the  most  part  of  Victors  in  the  Oamca 
and  of  Amazons,   Figures  of  the  Oods,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  a  later  period.  The  most  numerous,  and  also  very  charming,  were 
the  graceful  forms  of  more  recent  Attic  art,  represented  by  Praxiteles 
and  his  compeers ;  also  the  elegant  and  animated  creations  of  the 
Lysippian  and  post-Lysippian  schools.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
in  the  museums  of  Rome,  filled  as  they  are  with  works  of  sculpture 
collected  on  the  spot,  no  original  works  are  to  be  found.    Assuredly 
there  has  been  a  time  when  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  Rome : 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  one  and  all  should  have  been  lost 
in  the  devastation  which  has  more  than  once  made  wreck  of  the 
Eternal  City.    Certain  it  is ,  however ,  that  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  see  are  either  replicas  or  copies.    This  fact  is  determined 
by  the  material.    The  great  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  set 
apart  for  the  temples  were  of  gold  and  ivory,  while  Polycletus  and 
Lysippus  worked  in  bronze.  In  Attica,  too,  this  costly  material  was 
preferred  by  the  earlier  sculptors.     It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
marble  came  into  use  for  groups  as  well  as  single  figures.     The 
'Discus  thrower'  of  Myron,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  Marsyas 
and  Athena  were  originally  in  bronze.     In  the  Palazzo  Massimi 
alle  Colonne  there  is  to  be  seen  a  striking  figure  readily  recogni- 
sed as  that  of  Myron's  'Discus  thrower',   but  it  is  in  marble.    In 
like  manner  the  Marsyas  in  the  Lateran  is  of  marble,  and  so  also  is 
the  Apoxyomenus  in  the  Vatican  museum.     Just  as  we  moderns 
delight  in  the  copy  or  engraving  of  some  celebrated  picture,  the 
amateur  of  old  gave  his  commission  for  the  copy  of  some  favourite 
statue,   to  be  executed  in  bronze ,  or,  more  frequently.  In  marble. 
At  any  rate  comparatively  few  works  in  bronze ,  of  importance  in 
point  of  size,  are  preserved.     It  was  not  enough  to  have  simply 
repeated  the  celebrities  of  sculpture.    The  artists  of  the  so-called 
New  Attic  School,  which  flourished  in  the  last  century  B.C.,  we  find 
reproducing  the  works  of  their  predecessors  very  effectively  with 
such  departures  from  the  original  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  arti- 
ficial and  highly  wrought  arrangement  of  drapery,  a  more  decorative 
rendering  of  the  detail  generally,  and  an  attempt  to  impart  increased 
animation  to  the  figure  as  a  whole.    Such  piracies,  when  tolerably 
successful ,  became  in  their  turn  models  for  numerous  imitations. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  exactly  what  the  connoisseur  will 
be  prepared  to  find ,  and  such  as  present  themselves  in  the  collec- 
tions of  antique  art  in  Rome.   He  must  not  expect  to  find  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  as  well  as  grandeur  of 
aim  characteristic  of  Greek  art  in  her  loftiest  moods :  but  rather  of 
her   attenuation  in  the  shape  of  imitations  and  adaptations,  the 
growth  of  the  Imperial  age.  Antique  art,  however,  exhibits  through- 
out its  career  an  astonishing  vitality  and  continuity.    The  spirit  of 
the  Greek  is  mighty  even  in  expiring ;  and  nowhere  can  the  course 
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of  lier  marvelloaB  development  be  studied  with  the  same  complete* 
ness  as  in  Rome. 

Monumental  works,  inconspicuous  and  unfamiliar  as  they  so  of- 
ten are,  appeal  less  powerfully  to  the  ima^nation  than  statuary, 
where  dazzling  beauty  enthrals  the  senses.  These  monuments, 
however ,  will  have  a  charm  of  their  own  for  the  discriminating 
observer.  In  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  Vatican  he  can  eon- 
template  the  relics  of  a  primeval  antiquity,  while  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum  he  is  reminded  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  and  proportions  of  Egtfti/ln 
with  Grffico-Roman  figures ,  and  to  discover  in  the  Sphinxes  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  in  the  Lions  by  the  approach  to  the  Capitol,  as  well 
as  in  the  numerous  obelisks ,  to  be  seen  in  the  piazzas  of  Rome, 
evidence  of  the  mastery  acquired  by  the  Egyptian  in  Art.  And  their 
works  were  in  the  Roman's  eye  fitting  objects  where  with  to  celebrate 
his  triumphs,  and  adorn  the  capital  of  an  empire  including  within 
its  far  reaching  bounds  people  of  almost  every  race  and  climate. 

In  the  Gregorian  Museum  the  portrait  busts  in  terracotta  by  the 
Etruscans  exhibit  a  mode  of  expressing  individuality  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  the  bronze  vessels  display  that  skill  in  the  working  of 
metals  for  which  they  had  long  been  famous;  while  the  large  copies 
of  mural  paintings  which  adorned  the  tombs  bring  to  light  the  method 
of  painting  as  practised  by  the  Etruscan  as  well  as ,  in  the  choice 
of  subject,  their  preference  for  scenes  of  sensualism  and  bloodshed. 

Here,  too,  is  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  Paikted  G&bbk  Vasbs  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautiful,  discove  ed,  it  is  true,  in  Etruria,  but, 
as  is  evident  from  the  subjects  represented,  from  the  drawing,  but 
chiefly  from  the  inscriptions,  imported  from  Greece  —  the  greater 
part  indeed  from  Athens.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  those  speci- 
mens, which,  though  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  were  of  Etruscan 
manufacture.  They  are  inferior  in  taste  and  execution,  as  well  as 
in  design  and  modelling,  and  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  artists.  But  the  Greek  vases  themselves  vary  in  character;  those 
for  instance  having  the  black  figures  on  a  red  ground  being  of  earlier 
date  than  those  showing  the  reverse  arrangement  of  these  colours. 
Nevertheless  the  painters  of  these  vases,  mere  handicraftsmen  as  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  been,  could  render  mythological  subjects, 
and  scenes  of  everyday  life,  with  a  vivacity  andpoetry  of  conception  ; 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  draw ,  and ,  with  means  and  resources 
necessarily  very  limited,  were  so  far  masters  of  expression,  that — 
despised  though  they  may  be  by  the  superficial  and  ignorant — they 
bear  not  only  remarkable  testimony  to  the  quality  of  workmanship 
then  prevailingin  Attica,  but  afford  a  glimpse  at  the  art  of  their  day 
in  Athens  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  these  unpretending  artificers. 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  theSABCOPHAGi,  which,  vari- 
ously ornamented  with  reliefs,  are  to  be  seen  in  museum,  in  villa, 
and  in  palace  court.  The  only  specimen  preserved  to  us  from  the  old 
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Roman  time  is  the  Sareophagns  of  L.  Gonieliiu  Soipio  Barbatas  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  It  resembles  an  altar  both  in  shape  and 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  is  almost  the  counterpart  of  one  still 
standing  in  Pompeii.  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  then  preyailing 
religious  rites  that  sepulchral  monuments  should  haye  been  thus 
aichiteetnral  in  character.  In  Greece  Jtself  this  was  conspicuously 
the  case:  all  sarcophagi  which  haye  been  disooTered  within  the  con- 
fines of  Geeee  proper  showing  a  distinctly  architectural  treatment. 
The  Boman  sarcophagi  combine  much  that  is  essentially  Greek  with 
adaptations  from  the  funeral  urns  of  Etniria.  They  giye  signs,  how- 
ever, of  an  independent  development,  and  although  including  a  di- 
versity of  shapes  and  decoration ,  have  for  the  most  part  their  bas- 
leliefs  arranged  on  the  front  and  sides  (and,  where  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  effect  was  desiderated,  on  the  back  also)  as  a  frieze  or  band. 
One  naturally  endeavours  to  trace  in  the  decoration  bestowed  on 
these  repositories  of  the  dead,  some  indication  of  their  purpose.  In 
many  instances,  howoTor,  it  is  evident,  that  appropriateness  of  design, 
if  originally  acknowledged  as  indispensable,  was  presently  lost  in  a 
promiscuously  lavish  decoration.  Certainly  there  is  no  obscurity  in 
such  allusions  to  the  goal  of  life  as  we  discover  in  Cupids  rowing  te 
the  lighthouse  tower,  or  when  we  see  them  careering  round  the  goal  in 
the  circus.  In  such  symbolical  figures  as  those  of  the  seasons  we  are 
taught  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable  course  of  creation,  existence,  and 
decay  succeeding  to  maturity.  AsHylas  is  borne  away  by  the  Nymphs, 
and  Ganymede  by  the  eagle,  so  we  may  fancy  the  soul  begrudged 
from  its  earthly  existence.  Hippolytus  may  serve  to  recal  the  virtues 
of  such  as  came  to  an  untimely  end,  Niobe,  the  grief  of  the  survivors ; 
sleeping  Cupids  may  symbolise  sleep  favoured  by  the  Gods,  while 
Ariadne  discovered  by  Dionysus,  Endymion  visited  by  Selene 
present  death  itself  as  but  sleep  in  unfamiliar  guise.  On  the 
other  hand  scenes  of  Bacchanalian  revelry  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
allusions  to  the  future  state ;  and  even  in  a  less  degree  are  Nereids 
and  Medeahs ,  and  more  of  the  like,  in  bas-relief,  capable  of  such 
interpretation :  and  rarely,  too,  does  any  reference  of  a  distinctly  per- 
sonal character  go  beyond  a  mere  vague  allusion  to  life  and  death. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these  sarcophagi  were  made  in  large 
numbers,  in  advance  of  immediate  requirements.  A  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary expedient  for  introducing  a  reference  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, was  that  of  bestowing  the  lineaments  of  the  departed  upon 
such  heroes  of  mythology  as  were  made  to  figure  in  these  reliefs. 
Thus  it  is  we  find  portraits  of  the  deceased  in  such  mythical  per- 
sonages as  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  in  Hippolytus,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  in  Phaedra  herself.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
these  reliefs  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently  made  after  one 
model,  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction or  omission  of  single  figures  or  groups,  showing  nevertheless 
more  or  less  of  artistic  intelligence  and  resource.     They  form  a 
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group  displaying  the  established  fonns  and  traditional  models, 
which  in  respect  of  means  of  expression  and  motive  are  the 
worthy  inheritance  of  Greek  art  at  its  best.  Yet  these  sarcophagi, 
regarded  even  as  Roman  works,  are  by  no  means  of  early  origin.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  quality  of  work 
bestowed  upon  the  sarcophagus,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
closely  inspected  by  the  ligh*t  of  day,  but  would  be  consigned  to  the 
twilight  of  the  tomb,  where  a  stray  gleam  of  light  might  but  for 
a  moment  reveal  its  detail.  Hence,  in  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
the  object  was  to  give  prominence  to  leading  features,  without  an 
overscrupulous  nicety  of  finish,  and  this  end  has  been  attained 
with  a  success  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  introduction  of  the  sarcophagus  as  described 
above  was  coeval  with  a  mode  of  burial  which  became  the  fashion 
in  Imperial  times ;  otherwise  the  artistic  merits  of  these  monuments 
might  well  have  misled  us  in  computing  their  age.  The  great 
majority  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  to  an  even  later  period. 

The  Early  Christian  Sarcophagi  simply  repeat  and  perpetuate 
preceding  pagan  models.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  these  in- 
conspicuous memorials  should  have  contributed  to  the  revival  of  art 
in  the  middle  ages.  Niccold  Pisano  found  a  ifortile  source  of  inspi- 
ration in  the  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  Pisa ;  nor 
did  Penizzi  and  Raphael  disdain  to  use  them  as  models. 

With  this  passing  glance  at  the  homage  thus  done  by  Raphael  and 
his  compeers  to  the  art  of  antiquity,  these  pages  may  fitly  conclude. 
The  endeavour  has  not  been  to  fetter  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
but  rather  so  to  direct  his  observation  and  stimulate  his  interest  as 
to  give  him  that  self-reliance  which  alone  will  arouse  in  him  an 
intelligent  interest,  and  afford  him  a  genuine  pleasure  in  what 
he  sees.  To  praise  the  creations  of  great  artists  in  empty  or  mere 
conventional  phrase  would  simply  offend.  They  alone  will  exper- 
ience the  full  measure  of  delight  to  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  treasures ,  who  rely  upon  their  own  judgment  and 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  the  delicacy  of  their  perceptions. 


Boman  Art, 

MEDIAEVAL  AND   MODERN, 

by 
Prof.  iLBton  Sprinfor. 

Rome  as  MistreBS  of  the  world  became  the  centre  of  contempora- 
neons  culture.  Art  had  found  with  her  a  new  term :  and  Greece  as 
fitting  tribute  to  the  conqueror  laid  at  her  feet  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  —  the  treasures  of  her  art,  which  long  had  embodied 
the  loftiest  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Her  supremacy  secured,  Rome  became  the  chief  resort  of  artists, 
and  their  liberal  patron.  She  dictated  the  tone,  alike  in  taste  and 
fashion ,  and  determined  the  destinies  of  art.  Down  to  medleyal 
times  Rome  continued  to  receive  the  proud  title  of  'Caput  mundi'. 
Presently,  however,  she  laid  claim  to  supremacy  in  another  realm 
than  that  of  art;  and  this  latter,  as  the  ancient  traditions 
were  gradually  outlived,  finally  fell  into  neglect.  In  more  recent, 
as  in  former  times  Rome  has  failed  to  create  for  herself,  as  the  out- 
come of  her  individuality,  an  art  peculiar  to  and  a  part  of  herself. 
Her  destiny  seems  to  have  been  to  gather  from  external  sources 
the  wealth  in  which  she  revelled,  with  the  difference  that  while 
aneient  Rome  furnished  nothing  beyond  a  magnificent  arena  for 
the  art  of  her  day,  in  later  times  the  artist  found  in  Rome  herself 
his  sources  of  inspiration,  compelled  as  he  was  to  contemplate 
perfection  reflected  in  the  dazzling  mirror  of  antique  art.  Ten 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  ere  Rome  resumed  this  proud  pre- 
eminence. A  glance  may  now  be  directed  to  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  the  period  when ,  animated  with  a  new 
life,  Rome  drew  to  herself  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance,  to  whom  she  afforded  inspiration  for  their  grandest 
efforts.  It  is  not,  however,  the  16th  century,  not  the  glories  of 
the  Renaissance,  that  give  to  the  Rome  of  our  day  her  distinctive 
character,  but  rather  the  new  and  imposing  exterior  which  she  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  her  architects  in  the  17th  century.  The  mind 
must  be  disenchanted  before  the  veil  can  be  penetrated  and  the 
Rome  of  antiquity  adequately  comprehended. 

Tb^  protracted  suspension  of  all  activity  in  art  makes  it  appa- 
rent that  Roman  art  has  a  history  distinct  from  Italian  art.     For 
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several  centuries  the  towns  of  Tuscany  were  the  principal  abodes  of 
a  natural  art  life.  But  just  as  in  Rome  Italian  art  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumphs  in  the  persons  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  masters  of  that  period :  so  in  Roman  ground  we  find  that  Chris- 
tian art  first  took  root  and  attained  to  its  most  important  dimen- 
sions. In  Rome  then  we  find  the  strongest  inducements  as  well  as 
the  richest  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Early  Chriitian  Art. 

In  the 4th  century  heathendom,  long  tottering  to  its  fall,  was,  in 
appearance  at  least,  absorbed  in  the  younger  Christian  world.  A  new- 
era  in  art  is  inaugurated.  Not  that  we  are  to  assume  the  simulta- 
neous extinction  of  the  pagan  art  of  ancient  Rome ,  nor  that  it  was 
at  once  superseded  by  an  altogether  new  style  provided  as  it  were 
for  the  emergency.  The  eye  and  hand  are  to  a  greater  extent  crea- 
tures of  habit  than  the  mind.  New  views  and  altered  conceptions 
of  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  of  the  destiny  of  man  found 
acceptance.  But  to  embody  them  the  artist  had  to  resort  to  the  old 
established  forms.  Then  heathen  rules  were  by  no  means  uni- 
formly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  period  of  bitterest  persecution 
began  with  the  3rd  century  A.  D.);  and  that  the  new  doctrine 
should  have  expanded  and  taken  root,  should  have  been  permitted 
to  organise  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  heathen  society ,  is  evidence 
that  it  was  received  even  with  favour. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  art  of  the  early  Christians  presents  no  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  which  precedes  it,  and  that  they  were  content  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  antique.  The  Roman  Cata- 
combs afi'ord  abundant  proof  of  this.  Encircling  the  city  as  with 
a  subterranean  trench,  they  were  originally  far  from  being  what 
they  subsequently  became  —  secret,  carefully  concealed  places  of 
refuge  for  the  early  Christians ;  but  rather  their  regularly  ordained 
and  publicly  accessible  places  of  burial  (e.g,  the  Cataeomb  of  Nieo- 
medu8  and  that  of  Flavia  Domitilld),  and  were  first  designedly  con- 
signed to  darkness  and  concealment  during  the  3rd  century,  a  period 
of  constantly  recurring  persecution.  The  Christian  community, 
reared  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  Roman  paganism,  probably  did 
not  dream  of  subverting  the  principles  of  antique  art.  In  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  they  retain  the  types  transmitted  to  them ; 
so  also  in  the  particulars  of  drawing  and  colour  the  precedent  of 
the  Antique  is  closely  followed.  Christ  represented  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  evidences  of  the  long 
standing  repugnance  to  any  rendering  of  the  Passion-history,  afford 
proofs  of  the  readiness  to  accept  the  art  heritage  of  their  precursors. 
The  older  these  catacomb  paintings  are  the  more  closely  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  types  of  antiquity.  £ven  the  SABCOPHAaus 
ScuLPTUBB  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differs  in  purpose  only,  not  in 
technical  rendering  of  form,  from  the  typical  reliefs  found  on  pagan 
tombs.     It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  that  a 
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new  style  declared  itself  in  painting  which  like  other  branches  of 
plastic  ait  had  more  or  less  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  meanwhile. 
Architecture  adapted  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  allying  itself  to  the  new  architectural  forms,  painting 
acquires  a  new  character. 

The  term  Basilica  is  understood  to  apply  to  Christian  temples 
up  to  the  10th  century.  The  subsequent  belief  that  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  than  that  suggested  by  a  common  name  subsisted 
between  these  early  Christian  edifices  and  the  forensic  Basilica 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  The  latter 
were  in  fact  the  Roman  courts  of  law  and  places  of  public  meet- 
ing. They  had  a  place  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  were  erected  in  the  forum,  but  have  nothing,  whether  of 
origin  or  form ,  essentially  in  common  with  the  early  Christian 
temple  or  church.  These  forensic  basilicas  were  not  adapted  to 
purposes  of  Christian  worship ,  nor  did  the  old  Roman  basiUca 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  building  of  Christian  places  of  worship. 
In  proof  of  tiie  one  assertion  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that  the 
forensic  basilicas  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  retained  intact 
their  original  destination,  and  in  individual  cases  have  been 
restored ;  while  the  other  will  be  justified  by  an  unprejudiced  exam- 
ination of  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  basiUcas,  which 
give  evidence  of  having  sprung  from  another  source  than  that  of 
the  old  Roman  basilica.  Neither  did  the  Temple  of  antiquity  fur- 
nish the  model  for  churches  built  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
church  of  88.  Cosma  e  DamianOj  of  the  6th  century,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  pagan  temple  applied  to  Christian  use.  The  Chris- 
tian basilica  may  be  said  rather  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Roman 
dwelling-house,  where  at  first  the  community  was  in  the  habit 
of  assembling.  The  plan  for  future  ecclesiastical  edifices  was 
acquired  by  simply  extending  the  proportions  of  the  dwelling-house. 
The  church  of  8.  Clemente  in  Rome  is  relatively  the  most  perfect 
example  existing  of  the  architectural  properties  and  internal  arran- 
gement of  the  early  Christian  basilica.  A  small  portico  supported 
by  pillars  leads  to  the  outer  court  (atrium),  enclosed  by  a  colonnade 
and  having  in  its  midst  a  fountain  (cantharus).  The  eastern  colon- 
nade leads  into  the  interior  of  the  church  which  was  usually  divi- 
ded into  three  aisles.  Two  rows  of  columns  divide  the  side  aisles 
from  the  loftier  one  in  the  centre  known  as  the  nave ;  the  nave 
and  aisles  abut  upon  a  half  circle  or  apse.  At  right  angles  to 
these  aisles,  between  them  and  the  apse,  was  sometimes  inter- 
posed a  third  space  —  the  transept;  the  altar  stood  within  the  apse 
and  apart  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars ,  and  in  its  front, 
enclosed  by  rails  or  eaneelliy  was  the  choir  for  the  officiating  priests 
and  two  pulpits  (ambones),  one  used  for  reading  the  Gospel,  the  other 
the  Epistles.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  temple  of  antiquity,  little 
rare  was  bestowed  upon  the  external  architecture  of  these  early 
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Christian  basilicas  y  the  most  impressiye  effect  being  reserved  for 
the  interior.  And  to  this  end,  especially  in  earlier  medisyal  times, 
a  ready  expedient  for  supplying  decorative  material  was  adopted  in 
the  plunder  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  Columns  were  carried 
off  and  set  up  in  Christian  churches  without  regard  to  congruity 
of  material  or  consistency  of  style.  Thus  in  the  churches  of 
8.  Maria  in  Trcutevere  and  8.  Lorenzo  Fuori  U  Mura  are  to  be  seen 
pillars  of  different  material  and  workmanship.  The  churches  of 
8.  8(ibina,  8.  Maria  Maggiore  and  others  give  evidence  of  similar 
depredations.  Crosses  and  lustres  in  metal ,  tapestries  bestowed  by 
papal  piety  contributed  to  the  ornate  effect  of  Aese  interiors.  Bnt 
the  principal  decorative  feature  were  the  pictures  in  mosaic  which 
covered  the  recess  of  the  apse  in  particular  as  well  as  the  arch  which 
connected  the  apse  with  the  nave  (the  Trimmphal  Arch'),  These 
Mosaic  Pictubbs,  as  far ,  at  least,  as  the  material  was  concerned, 
demanded  a  novel  artistic  treatment ,  massive  and  monumental  in 
character.  In  them  we  find  the  traditions  of  antiquity  abandoned, 
giving  place  to  a  style  which  from  its  harshness  as  well  as  austere 
solemnity  of  conception  has  been  confounded  with  the  Byzantine 
style.  In  reality  the  art  was  of  indigenous  growth;  and  its  salient 
characteristic  may  be  defined  as  the  substitution  of  the  real  for  tiie 
symbolical  in  general  treatment.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  pop- 
ular mind  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, of  which  the  crucified  Saviour  was  the  chief  embodiment. 
The  oldest  mosaics ,  composed  of  glass  cubes ,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  church  of  8.  Pudentiana.  They  date  from  the  4th  century 
like  those  in  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  Naples;  while  those 
in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th  century. 
The  mosaics  in  88.  Coama  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum  (526-30)  may 
be  pronounced  as  the  most  beautiful. 

The  rudiments  of  Christian  art  are  to  be  found  in  Rome;  bnt 
its  further  development  was  promoted  in  an  equal  degree  by  other 
Italian  states.  Building  was  still  active  in  the  9th  century,  while 
the  Popes ,  especially  Leo  III. ,  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 
did  good  service  in  church  decoration.  But  during  this  period 
there  is  no  evidence  either  of  progress  or  continuous  develop- 
ment in  the  Mosaic  art  and  as  little  in  architecture  itself.  The 
experiment  (as  seen  in  8.  Praasede^  9th  century)  of  combining  piers 
with  the  pillars  of  the  nave  as  a  support  to  the  wall  sand  of  con- 
necting these  with  transverse  arches  was  not  repeated.  Finally  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Mosaics  (8.  Prasaedtj  88.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeOy 
8.  Marco'),  that,  while  they  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
works  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  they  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
corruption  and  decline.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  evil  times  which  had  fallen  upon  Rome  since  the  9th  century, 
culminating  in  a  conflagration  —  the  work  of  an  incendiary  Guis- 
cardo  —  which  laid  waste  the  entire  southern  quarter  of  the  city. 
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extending  from  the  Forum  to  the  Lateran  and  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Esqniline.  The  chief  employment  of  the  architect  was  the  con- 
struction of  fortified  towers  and  places  of  strength  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  ceaseless  warring  of  factions  within  the  city.  In  1257 
Brancaleonl  demolished  140  of  these  strongholds,  the  minority  of 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  some  monument  or  other  of 
antiquity.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  rudeness  of  early 
medisBTal  architecture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  di  PiUxto  or  di 
Biensi.  Built  by  one  Nicolao ,  son  of  Grescentius  (probably  in  the 
12th  century),  its  chief  ornamentation  consists  of  marble  fragments 
apparently  picked  up  at  random  and  put  together  in  the  wildest 
confusion. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  century  brighter  days  dawned  for 
Roman  art.  'Magister  Romanus'  now  became  a  title  which  the 
artist  was  proud  to  append  to  his  surname.  A  speciality  in  decora- 
tive art  appeared  in  Rome  about  this  time  which  did  not  connect 
itself,  it  is  true,  with  the  traditions  of  antique  art,  though  ready 
to  utilise  its  material,  without,  howeyer,  resort  to  the  depredations 
of  A  bygone  age.  And  material  was  still  at  hand  in  richest  abun- 
dance, in  an  endless  array  of  shattered  marbles.  These  were  divided 
and  subdivided,  out  or  sawn  into  minute  slabs,  arranged  in  patterns, 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  and  gold  leaf ,  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  a  richly  coloured  decorative  effect.  These  marble 
mosaics  adorn  the  flooring  of  churches,  altar  sides,  episcopal  chairs, 
pulpits,  and  doorways ;  they  enliven  monumental  sculpture ,  they 
fill  the  flatings  of  the  elegantly  twisted  columns  which  bore  the 
Easter  candles  or  adorn  the  entablature  of  cloistered  courts.  This 
art  became  the  monopoly  of  particular  families  and  was  regularly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  monumental 
marbles  of  this  time  are  generally  known  as  Gosmato  Wobk,  a  name 
derived  firom  two  members  of  a  family  thus  privileged.  Such  work 
is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Rome.  Gonspicuous  among  the 
mosaic  floorings  are  those  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore^  8.  Maria  in  Tras" 
teverej  and  8,  Lorenzo  Fuori  It  Mura  (12th  century).  8,  Clemente 
and  S.  Giorgio  possess  altar  tabernacles  of  Gosmato  work  and  8. 
Lorenxo  the  finest  example  in  its  pulpit.  Of  similar  work  in  cloisters 
(8. 8abinaj  Lateran)  the  best  specimen  Is  in  the  convent  of  8.  Paolo 
(13tli  century).  Gosmato  work  is  not  infrequently  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Rome.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  this  Roman  work  is  connected 
with  kindred  examples  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Italy.  In  tech- 
nical detail  some  differences  are  to  be  detected,  such  as  the  more 
copious  use  of  the  glass  pastes  by  the  artists  of  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand  we  fancy  that  the  identity  of  pattern  in  the  mosaics  of 
fteGappella  Palatlna  in  Palermo  with  those  of  S.  Lorenzo  cannot  be 
accidental. 

Along  with  this  decorative  mosaic  work ,  the  Mosaio  Painting 
ef  apse  and  choir- arch  had  since  the  12th   century  successfully 
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asserted  itself.  That  impiess  of  the  antique  borne  by  the  early 
Christian  mosaics  is  gone ;  the  drawing  has  lost  its  incisiveness  as 
well  as  its  traditional  typical  character,  and  in  lien  of  this,  receives 
a  new  and  more  lively  impulse  from  colour  and  wealth  of  ornament. 
The  mosaics  in  front  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  TrasUveref  in 
the  apse  of  8.  Clemente(i2t'b.  century),  those  in  the  altar-tribune  of 
the  Lateran  (13th  century)  and  finally  those  in  the  apse  of  8.  Maria 
Maggiore ,  the  work  of  Jacobus  Torriti  in  1295 ,  are  examples  of 
this  mosaic  painting.  —  WAiiL-PAiNTiNo  also  came  once  more  into 
use  as  we  see  from  paintings  discovered  in  1858  in  the  lower 
church  of  8,  Clemente  —  that  basilica  which  in  1108  was  lost  by  a  new 
structure  being  built  upon  it.  —  And«  if  church-architecture  was  con- 
fined to  the  rehabilitating  of  older  edifices  or  the  mere  reproduction 
of  earlier  types ,  the  numerous  Belf&ibs  (the  best  is  that  of  8, 
Maria  in  Cogmedin')  show  an  abundant  fertility  of  resource  in  the 
architects  of  that  period.  They  tower  aloft,  story  upon  story  follow- 
ing in  light  and  airy  succession,  relieved  by  flights  of  slender  pillars, 
and  stand,  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  medieval  Rome. 

The  condition  of  art  in  Rome,  however  (particularly  in  the 
14th  century) ,  was  far  behind  that  of  Tuscany.  While  in  Tuscany 
popular  forces  directed  by  the  municipalities  provided  an  ample  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  artistic  tastes ,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
incessant  war  of  factions  and  families,  or  the  quarrels  of  the 
popes.  Strangers  were  invited  to  execute  works  which  where  beyond 
the  ordinary  resources  of  art  as  it  then  existed  in  Rome.  Dominican 
Friars  introduced  Gothic  architecture  into  Rome  —  Fra  Bistoro, 
Fra  Sisto  are  probably  the  builders  of  the  church  of  8,  Maria  wpra 
Minerva  —  and  Oiotto  (chief  of  the  Florentine  school)  was  summoned 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  patron  Cardinal  Gaetano  Stefanesohi,  to  execute  a 
mosaic  (Navicella)  for  the  Porch  of  St.  Peter's,  and  to  paint  a 
Ct6onttm(inpart  preserved  in  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's);  probably 
also  to  execute  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  to  represent  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Of  Giotto's  Roman  con- 
temporary Pietro  CavaUini  we  have  unfortunately  no  certain 
information. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  their  exile  at 
Avignon,  when  Italians  held  exclusive  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  aimed  at  supremacy  amongst  the  secular  powers  of  the 
peninsula ;  when  the  Humanists  acquired  their  shortlived  ascen- 
dency at  the  Papal  court  —  that  Roman  art  first  approaches  its 
maturity.  Rome  indeed  had  no  direct  share  in  the  creation  of  the 
Benaisiiance.  To  Florence  belongs  the  exclusive  and  imperishable 
renown  of  this  achievement.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  powerful  an  impression  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty  relics 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  upon  the  receptive  minds  of  the  first 
Humanists,  exciting  their  emulation  and  inciting  to  a  more  reverent 
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study  of  the  Antique  ;''neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  by  study  of 
old  Roman  art  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello  became  familiar^witb  thoae 
forms  in  wMcb  tbey  were  wont  to  express  their  artistical  thought, 
and  so  were  led  to  new  and  unexplored  paths  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Once  more  Rome  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  art 
when  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  (1447-1455),  a  Humanist,  Ties  with  the 
Medici  in  his  passion  for  books  and  building.  He  is  bent  upon  a  re- 
novation of  the  Vatican  Quarter;  his  ambition  is  to  erect  a  papal 
residence  of  surpassing  splendour ;  nay,  he  entertains  designs  on 
the  St.  Peter's  pile  itself  and  contemplates  its  reconstruction.  The 
most  imposing  work  of  this  period  was  the  Venetian  Palace  begun  by 
Pietro  Barbo  (1455),  afterwards  Pope  Paul  II.,  which,  like  the  AZ5erpo 
deW  Orso  recently  as  it  were  again  discoYered,  is  to  a  great  extent 
mediayal  in  character.  Leon  Battista  Alhertiy  who  resided  in  Rome 
about  this  time  and  died  there  in  1472,  is  supposed  to  have  furnish- 
ed the  plans  for  this  palace. 

So  far  indeed  had  the  fostering  of  art  become  obligatory  on  the 
occupants  of  the  papal  chair,  that  they  could  not  neglect  this 
function  without  forfeiting  their  individual  influence,  and  impairing 
the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  right  powers  were  not,  however, 
immediately  at  hand,  which  should  give  effect  to  the  building  pro- 
jects of  these  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  enamoured  as  they  were  of  splen- 
dour in  every  shape.  The  architect  who  during  the  pontificate  of 
SiXTUS  lY.  (1471-1484)  was  most  employed,  Baccio  Pintelli,  was 
a  practitioner  of  moderate  skill,  and  far  behind  the  great  Florentines 
of  his  day.  The  building  of  8.  Agottino  and  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
as  well  as  the  facades  of  88.  Apoatoli  and  8»  Pietro  in  Vincoli  were 
from  his  plans.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Popes*  private 
Chapel  in  the  Vatican,  called  after  the  Pope  Sixtus  the  8istine 
Chapel,  which  owes  its  chief  attractions  far  less  to  its  architectural 
merits,  than  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  wall  and  ceiling. 

Abundant  employment  together  with  the  favour  which  artists 
found  with  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  already  allured  numerous 
Tuscan  and  Umbrian  Paintbbs  to  Rome.  Amongst  those  thus  engag- 
ed in  beautifying  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican  Palace  we 
meet  such  Florentine  celebrities  as  Maestri  8andro  BottieelUj  FUip- 
pino  Lippi,  Bomenico  OtUrlandajo,  Cosimo  RosselU;  and  from  the 
Umbrian  School  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Michael  Angelo ,  bold 
Luea  Signordlij  along  with  Perugino  and  PinturiecfUo,  An  attempt 
is  made  to  found  an  Academy,  or  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  Amongst 
its  members  we  find  (1494)  Melozzo  da  lorUy  the  painter  of  a  fresco 
(transferred  to  canvas)  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  representing  the 
foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  The  execution  of  the  WaU 
Vaxniinge  in  the  8i3tine  Chapel,  by  order  of  Sixtus  IV.,  was  a  moment- 
ous event  in  a  time  prolific  in  art  enterprise.  In  accordance  with  the 
then  prevailing  point  of  view  the  acts  of  Moses  are  represented  as 
symbolically  parallel  to  those  of  Christ.  On  the  left  wall  are  incidents 
Italy  II.    10th  Edit.  d 
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in  the  life  of  Moses  by  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Signoielli,  on  the  right 
wall  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  hy  Botticelli,  Rosselli,  Ghiriandajo, 
and  Perugino.  Those  lovers  of  art  who  are  nnable  to  visit  Florence 
before  going  to  Rome  are  recommended  to  make  these  wall  paintings 
their  especial  study.  They  will  learn  from  them  to  appreciate  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  Florentines  and  will  be  familiarised  with 
the  field  subsequently  occupied  by  the  heroes  of  Italian  Art. 

Tuscan  Sculptobs,  too,  find  their  way  frequently  to  Rome 
and  are  constantly  employed  either  as  workers  in  bronze  or  marble. 
Little  attention  seems ,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former. 
The  great  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter,  the  joint  work  of  FilafeU 
and  Simone,  are  interesting  rather  from  the  wealth  of  mythological 
imagery  with  which  they  are  embellished,  than  from  their  artistic 
pretensions,  which  will  not  compare  with  those  of  Ghiberti's  famous 
gates.  So  much  the  more  powerfully  does  the  sculptor  appeal  to  us 
in  marble.  A  taste  for  profusion  and  splendour  of  monumental  de- 
coration in  adorning  the  tombs,  which  fact  declares  itself  in  the  15th 
century  —  a  result  probably  of  that  thirst  for  fame  which  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Renaissance — gave  the  sculptor  unceasing  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  particularly  in  its  purely  decorative  phases. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  of  a  certain  date  which  does  not 
contain  sepulchral  monuments  from  the  close  of  the  Idth  century. 
The  church  of  8.  Maria  del  Popolo  possesses  the  largest  number. 
These  monuments  —  perfected  in  Florence  and  probably  naturalised 
in  Rome  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  —  are  nearly  uniform,  viz.  a  sarcopha- 
gus surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  deceased,  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal,  ornamented  with  a  garland  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
genii.  A  niche  or  panelled  screen  finished  with  a  medallion  of  the 
Madonna  form  the  usual  background.  The  majority  of  these  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  artist.  It  would  appear 
indeed  that  the  sarcophagi,  as  with  the  ancient  Romans,  were  rather 
articles  of  manufacture  than  works  of  art,  made  wholesale  fashion 
after  some  favourite  pattern  and  bought  'ready  made',  a  com- 
mission being  given  to  the  sculptor  for  a  portrait  of  the  deceased 
to  which  would  be  added  the  armorial  bearings  with  inscription. 

Whoever  might  have  visited  Rome  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
16th  century  would  have  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tense movement  in  the  art  world ;  he  would  have  found  Archi- 
tect, Sculptor  and  Painter  alike  occupied  with  projects  of  more  or 
less  grandeur.  So  far,  however,  Rome  did  not  in  this  respect  sur- 
pass the  other  chief  towns  of  Italy ;  so  far  art  had  not  assumed  that 
particular  form  of  life  and  direction  which  only  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  could  sustain,  or  which  the  genius  of  the  Vatican  alone  could 
quicken  —  during  the  Pontificate  of  Julius  II.  (1503-1513),  where 
the  golden  era  of  Roman  art  began,  this  consummation  was  actu- 
ally achieved. 

To  Julius  belongs  the  glory  of  having  associated  with  Rome  three 
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luimes,  Bramante,  Michael  AngdOj  Raphael,  eyeilasting  beacons  in 
the  path  of  art  —  three  men  Tvho  in  the  course  of  the  16th  century 
(einqueeento)  raised  modern  art  to  its  loftiest  pitch  of  splendour. 
His  successor  Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  of  the  house  of  Medici  owes 
it  to  his  lineage  only  that  he  should  have  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
splendid  a  reputation,  — that  his  name  should  he  associated  insepa- 
rably with  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  in  modem  times.  Leo  X. 
Inherited  the  well-earned  fame  of  his  predecessor,  but  knew  not  how 
either  to  yalue  or  to  use  his  inheritance  aright.  It  was  not  given  him 
to  sway  the  imperious  temper  of  Mii^ael  Angelo,  nor  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  mighty  schemes  of  Bramante.  The  latter's  chief  work, 
the  rebuilding  of  8t.  Peter's,  can  be  adequately  studied  only  in  the 
collection  of  original  drawings  in  Florence  which  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  Bramante^s  designs  in  all  their  completeness ;  for  so  many 
different  hands  were  employed  in  giving  effect  to  these,  that  little 
remains  of  the  original  plan.  Happily  this  little,  via.  the  dome  with 
the  overwhelming  impression  of  vastness  it  conveys,  is  of  the  very 
best.  Bramante  contemplated  a  central  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which,  crowned  by  a  gigantio 
dome,  should  present  an  ensemble  at  once  simple  and  majestic. 
Succeeding  generations  have  failed  to  embody  Bramante's  ideal. 
His  career,  extending  probably  from  1444  to  1514,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Of  his  works,  Rome  possesses  numerous  examples.  The  cir- 
cular chapel  in  the  monastery  of  3.  Pietro  in  MorUorio,  the  couxt 
of  8.  Maria  deUa  Pace,  the  arcades  in  the  first  court  of  the  Vatican 
(CorUle  di  8.  Damaso),  the  Pakazo  Qiraud  and  above  all  the  Cancel" 
Una  are  perfect  examples  of  Renaissance. 

We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the  profusion  and  splendour,  too,  of 
works  to  vrhioh  the  einqueeento  gave  birth.  How  much  richer,  how 
much  more  splendid  would  have  been  this  profusion,  had  only 
these  works  been  carried  out  as  originally  designed  by  the  artist's 
creative  genius  I 

The  same  fatality  which  pursued  Bramante's  mightiest  projects 
served  to  mar  Xichael  Angelo'9  (1475-1564)  supreme  effort  in  the 
realm  of  Pi«astio  Abt.  The  Tomb  of  Julius  II,,  begun  while  that 
pope  was  still  Hving,  was  to  consist  of  a  large  detached  edifice  with 
statues  of  Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  other  colossal  figures  at  its  projecting 
angles,  and  ranged  along  its  wall  the  naked  forms  of  men  in  chains. 
The  work,  however,  soon  came  to  a  standstill,  and  at  last,  30  years 
after  ita  commencement  (1545),  it  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pietoo  in  Yincoli  where  it  now  stands,  deplorably,  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  original  design.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  tremendous 
figure  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrathful  indignation  at  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  to  denounce  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites.  In  addition 
to  the  Moses,  Rome  contains  two  conspicuous  works  from  the  hand 
of  Michael  Angelo :  the  Pieth,  badly  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St  Peter's,  and  the  8tatue  of  Christ  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  The 
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former  surpasses  all  other  efforts  of  the  great  sculptor  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  modelling  as  well  as  in  the  force  with  which  it  appeals 
to  human  sympathies. 

As  Fbbsog  PAINTB&  Michsel  Angelo  figures  exclusively  in 
Rome.  Tradition  tells  us  how  loath  he  was  to  exchange  the 
chisel  for  the  brush,  when  at  the  behest  of  the  Imperious  Julius  II. 
he  undertook  the  decoration  in  firesco  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  These  frescoes  are  nevertheless  the  most  important  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  contributions  to  art.  They  afford  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  than  sculpture ,  where  plastic 
forms,  unequal  as  they  are  to  the  demands  of  his  prolific  genius,  be- 
tray him  into  exaggeration.  These  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  are 
closely  akin  to  the  wall  paintings  of  Florentine  and  Umbrian  artists 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites 
is  made  to  prefigure  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  How  salvation  came 
to  the  world,  and  how  proclaimed ,  is  the  theme  which  Michael 
Angelo  undertakes  to  illustrate.  In  the  centre  piece  is  depicted  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Adam  and  of  Noah ;  how  sin  came  into  the 
world,  but  with  sin  the  promise  of  redemption.  Forecasting  all 
this  we  next  see  the  figures  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  In  the  mar- 
ginal pictures  we  see  continued  reference  to  the  Redemption,  in 
the  various  deliverances  of  the  Jewish  people  (the  brazen  serpent, 
David  and  Goliath,  the  fate  of  Haman,  and  Judith),  in  conformity 
with  mediaeval  conceptions,  together  with  symbols  of  the  Redemption. 
Connecting  themselves  with  the  above  are  the  groups  occupying  the 
lunettes,  pourtraying  expectation,  the  anguish  of  suspense,  and  con- 
trition, which  include  at  once  matters  of  fact  and  a  twofold  allusion 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Israelites  and  the  events  of  our  Saviour's 
life  (progenitors  of  Christ  and  Jews  captive  in  Babylon).  The  sub- 
limity of  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  very  much  to  the  skill  with 
which  mere  matters  of  fact  are  everywhere  subordinated  to 
the  claims  of  individual  action  as  well  as  artistic  purpose.  Moreover 
Michael  Angelo  has  contrived  so  to  dispose  the  various  portions  of 
his  vast  work,  ascending  by  figures ,  single  and  in  groups,  from  the 
simply  decorative  margin  to  the  crowning  effort  in  the  centre,  so  to 
adapt  them  to  the  place  they  occupy ,  that  the  entire  work  becomes 
architecturally,  so  to  speak,  self-supporting;  while  the  compo- 
sition as  a  whole  is  wielded  with  a  wealth  of  resources  together 
with  a  power  of  organisation  such  as  no  other  artist  has  attained  to. 
The  thoughtful  beholder  will  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  central  pictures.  The  figures  in  monochrome  and  minor 
decorations  are  replete  with  a  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Of  the  ^Laat  Judgment,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  at  a  much 
later  period  (1641),  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  dilapidated  condition, 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  The  unerring  audacity,  however, 
with  which  figure  and  group  alike  are  thrown  into  every  conceivable 
attitude  and  movement,  must  command  a  mute  and  amazed  attention. 
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With  the  names  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  is  associated 
that  of  Baphael  (1483-1520),  whose  youthful  genius  had  yery 
early  declared  itself,  first  in  Perugia  and  later  in  Florence.  In  Rome 
are  to  be  seen  interesting  mementoes  of  both  these  periods.  In  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican  Gallery  we  see  him  still  in 
the  trammels  of  the  Umbrian  School;  the  effects  of  his  Florentine 
training  are  visible  in  his  Entombment  of  Christ  in  the  Borghese 
Gallery  (belonging  to  later  periods  are  the  so  called  Fomarina  in 
the  Barberini  Gallery,  the  Violin  Player  in  the  Palazzo  Sciarra, 
Navagero  and  Beazzano  in  the  Doria  Gallery,  the  Madonna  di  Fo" 
Ugno,  and  the  Transfiguration y  the  master's  last  work,  both  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery).  The  majority  of  Raphael's  easel  pictures  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Rome. 

But  in  Rome  only  could  Raphael  have  found  a  field  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  powers  in  Fhesoo  Painting.  The 
mural  paintings  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  Popes  in  the  Vatican 
palace  must  first  be  noticed.  In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  these, 
it  must  not  on  the  one  hand  be  forgotten  that  fresco  painting 
never  eompletely  loses  its  decorative  character;  nor  on  the  other 
must  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Pontificate  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  be  lost  sight  of.  In  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
same  conrtly  tone ,  the  same  pursuit  of  sensuous  pleasures,  of  the 
mere  joys  of  existence ,  prevailed  as  in  the  courts  of  the  younger 
Italian  dynasties;  expressions  of  national  sentiment  met  with  a 
favorable  reception ,  while  an  active  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Humanists  did  not  appear  to  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
the  Papal  Court.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  distinctly 
refieeted  in  the  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  courtier  repeatedly  asserts 
himself;  even  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  patron  is  not  disdained, 
nor  the  ceremonial  spectacle  excluded.  Political  as  well  as  personal 
allusions  are  not  wanting ,  while  ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  glo- 
rification of  the  Humanistic  ideal.  Finally,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  Raphael  was  constantly  compelled  to  defer  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  allotted  space,  to  study  the  separate  requirements  of  wall 
and  ceiling ,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
restraints  Imposed  upon  the  Artist.  They  beset  him  indeed  on 
every  hand,  and  constantly  compel  him  to  alter  or  modify  his  design. 
Curionsly  enough  these  restrictions  are  to  this  day  interpreted  as 
an  aet  of  the  Artist's  free  and  daring  will.  One  wonders  at  the 
amount  of  theological  learning,  of  philosophical  erudition  displayed 
in  the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens,  as  well  as  at  the  inventive- 
ness which  could  connect  subjects  so  remote  from  one  another  as 
the  HeUodorua  driven  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  Through  the  entire  range  of  subjects  there 
runs  a  vein  of  profound  and  continuous  thought.  But  especially 
admirable  are  alike  the  discernment  which  enabled  Raphael  to 
select,    from  apparently  the  most  heterogeneous  sources,  matter 
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suitable  foi  pictorial  embodiment;  the  resolution  with  whieh  he 
guarded  the  realm  of  fancy;  and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful , 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  intractable  material  into 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  These  qualities  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  picture  known  as  the  Burning  of  the  Leonine  QuaHer 
(the  so-called  Borgo)  of  Rome,  or  rather,  as  the  artist's  patron 
would  have  it,  the  conflagration,  extinguished  by  intercession 
of  the  Pope.  The  spectator  forgets  the  preposterous  demand  that 
a  miracle  should  be  thus  palpably  depicted:  Raphael  relegates 
the  action  to  the  heroic  age,  fills  his  picture  with  figures  and 
groups  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  animation  (such  as  succeeding 
generations  have  striven  in  vain  to  imitatej  and  depicts  the 
confusion,  the  preparation  for  rescue  and  flight  with  surpassingly 
graphic  effect.  The  picture  was  not  what  he  had  been  oommissioned 
to  paint;  but  in  lieu  of  this  we  have  a  creation  teaming  with  ima- 
ginative power  and  masterful  execution.  In  like  manner  Raphael 
disposed  of  the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  first  Stanza,  the  Viaputa 
and  the  School  of  Athens.  Had  he  not  been  required  to  illustrate  a 
chapter  from  the  history  of  dogma  (the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstautiation)  or  to  present  a  pictorial  extract  from  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  task  of  depicting  a  procession  of 
historical  celebrities  known  to  fame  as  fathers  of  the  church  or 
mundane  philosophers  could  not  be  particularly  inviting.  And 
further ,  while  Raphael  mingled  with  historical  personages  figures 
purely  typical,  and  in  the  Dispt^  represents  the  assembled  com- 
pany of  believers  as  beholding  a  vision ,  where  each  individual 
present  is  naturally  more  or  less  overpowered  by  emotion  —  while 
in  the  School  of  Athens  he  especially  emphasises  the  blessedness 
of  knowledge,  the  good  fortune  which  leads  to  the  higher  paths  of 
learning  (whether  his  representation  literally  coincides  with  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris  or  not)  —  he  has  asserted 
with  brilliant  success  the  Artist's  right  to  supremacy  in  the  realm 
of  creative  fancy. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  need 
a  hint  only  as  to  the  mental  attitude  he  shall  assume  as  a  student 
of  Raphael's  works.  If  the  mere  subject  of  the  picture  exclusive  y 
occupies  his  attention,  if  he  must  know  the  name  and  history  of 
every  figure,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  admire  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  of  an  artist  who  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  learning  and  who  abounds  in  literary  allusions, 
he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  fairly  to  test  the  artistic  value  of 
Raphael's  works.  From  this  point  of  view  he  will  fail  to  detect  in 
them  any  essential  difference  from  the  allegorical  pictures  of  the 
period,  nay  he  may  even  give  precedence  to  many  of  these:  to 
the  wall  paintings  in  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli  (S.  M.  Novella 
in  Florence)  for  example,  which  indisputably  exhibit  greater  versati- 
lity, a  superior  daring  in  the  embodiment  of  the  preternatural  and 
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a  loftier  conception  of  the  didactic  capabilities  of  art.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  far  the  erudition  displayed  by  Raphael 
was  an  acquirement  of  his  own  or  how  far  he  may  have  relied  on 
the  contributions  of  contemporary  scholars,  sach  for  example  as  Gas- 
tiglione,  Bembo,  and  Ariosto,  who  would  in  so  far  share  with  him 
the  merit  due  to  fertility  of  thought.  Assuming,  however,  that  Raphael 
himself  supplied  the  wealth  of  literary  research  which  the  frescoes  of 
the  Stanze  are  said  to  reveal,  he  would  not  as  Artist  become  more  in- 
telligible to  us.  His  intellect  might  thus  have  been  exercised,  but 
not  his  imagination.  Raphael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  more  tho- 
roughly enjoyed,  but  his  individuality  and  purpose  will  be  more  per- 
fectly apprehended  when  the  effort  is  made  to  understand,  how  the 
painter  by  force  of  his  imagination  could  out  of  material  for  thought, 
dead  in  itself,  create  new  and  living  forms ;  how  he  imparted  to 
single  figures  so  distinct  a  pyschological  impress  that  the  mere  bear- 
ers of  historical  names  are  made  to  appear  as  representative  hu- 
man characters;  how  subtly  he  balanced  action  and  repose  in  his 
groups,  not  dwelling  too  long  on  mere  beauty  of  outline  and  con- 
tour, but  intent  on  giving  harmonious  expression  to  a  more  profound 
intellectual  antithesis.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  in  the 
works  of  Raphael  will  be  enlightened  and  enduring.  Numerous  pro- 
blems will  present  themselves  to  the  amateur  for  solution :  what 
motive  Raphael  might  have  had  in  treating  the  Disputa  and  the 
School  of  Athens  so  differently  in  respect  of  colour ;  how  far  in  the 
latter  picture  the  architectural  character  of  the  background  is 
essential  to  the  collective  impression  to  be  conveyed;  for  what 
reason  the  domain  of  portraiture  is  here  narrowed  to  the  utmost, 
while  there  (Jurisprudence)  it  is  extended ;  what  were  the  grounds 
for  the  manifold  changes  in  composition  which  are  accurately 
traced  in  his  numerous  sketches,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  Stanze  frescoes  is  such,  alas,  as  to  afford  any- 
thing but  unqualified  gratification,  just  as  in  the  Loggie  we  regret- 
fully trace  the  departed  glory  of  unique  examples  of  decorative  art, 
and  with  difficulty  recognise  the  summit  of  Raphael's  attainments  in 
the  grievously  injured  Tapestries,  These  latter,  it  is  true,  in  the 
detail  of  their  composition  may  be  studied  in  the  cartoons  now 
in  the  Kensington  Museum;  but  the  subordinate  decorations,  mar- 
ginal arabesques  and  the  like  are  still  in  part  preserved  in  the  ori- 
ginal tapestries,  and  are  essential  to  the  festive  character  of  orna- 
mentation originally  designed  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  To  the  ten 
tapestries  so  long  known^  an  eleventh  discovered  in  the  dep6t  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  added.  These  tapestries  were  to  have  adorned 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  chapel  walls  and  to  this  end  they 
must  correspond  with  the  companion  pictures  :  that,  while  these  re- 
late the  history  of  Redemption,  they,  the  former,  should  pourtray  tho 
power  and  grace  of  God  abiding  with  the  Church. 

In  apparently  irreconcileable  contrast  to  Raphael's  works  in  the 
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Vatican  we  have  his  jEtescoes  in  the  gay  Villa  Famesina.  On  the 
one  hand  we  aie  awed  by  devotional  fervour,  sublime  aspiration, 
thought  earnest  and  profound;  on  the  other  we  find  Art  revelling  in 
the  joys  of  life,  each  form  radiant  with  an  ecstasy  of  innocent  mirth. 
Nevertheless  it  will  cost  no  great  effort  to  discern  in  the  Famesina 
frescoes  the  impress  of  Raphael's  genius.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
version  of  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  to  a  work  of  Apuleius,  fa- 
miliar to  readers  of  the  16th  century  as  it  had  been  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Probably  no  author  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast  a  more  captivating  illustration  than  Apuleius ,  while  at  the 
same  time  none  has  been  more  freely  bandied  by  his  illustrator. 
In  Raphael's  hands  the  myth  is  moulded  anew.  Remembering  that 
it  was  the  adornment  of  a  festive  chamber  he  had  in  hand,  Raphael 
sedulously  avoided  everything  repugnant  to  the  festive  mood.  Pysche's 
woes  were  consigned  to  the  background ;  the  painter  is  intent  upon 
recording  her  triumphs  only.  The  confined  space  aflPorded  by  the 
chamber  serves  only  to  stimulate  the  Artist's  mastery  of  form.  Ra- 
phael's representation  of  the  myth  is  condensed :  many  scenes  are 
but  glanced  at  for  a  moment,  though  essentials  never  escape  him  ; 
thus  the  claims  of  narration  and  decoration  are  adjusted  without 
restraint.  Harmony  alike  in  idea  and  form ;  nobility  of  proportion 
never  overstepping  the  bounds  of  refinement ;  the  power  of  so  losing 
himself  in  his  subject  as  to  present  it  devoid  of  individual  caprice  : 
attributes  characteristic  of  Raphael  as  these  are  declare  themselves 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  Famesina  as  unmistakably  as  in  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  Vatican.  The  spectator's  own  unassisted  eye  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  pictures  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon 
are  far  inferior  in  execution  to  the  so-called  Oalatea  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment.  He  will  find  nevertheless  that  both  are  such  as 
will  reward  careful  study  with  the  highest  gratification  —  a  delight 
it  must  be  a  lasting  desire  to  renew. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Famesina,  adorned 
by  Bazzi  of  Siena  (1477-1549;  p.  23),  commonly  known  as  Sodoma, 
with  his  painting  of  the  Nuptials  of  Alexander  with  Roxane,  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted.  In  the  embodiment  of  sensuous  grace  and 
beauty,  Raphael  found  in  Sodoma  a  worthy  rival. 

In  the  Sibyls  of  Raphael  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace  (1514)  we  find 
him  competing  —  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  —  in  another 
field.  Here  he  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  Miehael  Angelo ;  not, 
however,  that  he  is  for  a  moment  betrayed  into  disingenuousness  by 
contact  with  a  presence  so  overpowering ,  or  that  is  he  beguiled  into 
assuming  a  style  foreign  to  his  genius.  True  to  himself,  he  accepts  the 
limits  prescribed  by  his  subject,  and  combines  an  air  of  pleasing  sere- 
nity and  infinite  grace  with  the  expression  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

Around  these  three  Art  heroes,  Bramante,  Raphael,  and  Miehael 
Angelo,  is  grouped  a  brilliant  circle  of  pupils  and  dependents.  The 
best  works  of  the  School  of  Raphael  are  undoubtedly  those  executed 
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in  his  lifetime  and  under  his  direction.  Otulio  Romano  (1493-1546) 
and  Francesco  Penni  (1488-1528)  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
p&inting  of  the  Hall  of  Oonstantine ;  the  completion  of  the  Loggia 
paintings  was  entrusted  to  them,  Perino  del  Vaga  (1499-1547), 
Eaffaello  dal  Colle,  and  others.  For  the  decorative  ornamentation  of 
the  Loggie  and  the  Famesina  the  master  engaged  the  serrices  of 
Giovanni  da  Vdine  (1487-1564).  Romano  exhihits  himself  most 
clearly  as  a  pupil  of  Raphael  in  the  Villa  Madama  Oinlio,  less 
80  in  his  Madonnas  (Pal.  Colonna  and  Borghese). 

The  crowd  of  Architects,  who  appeared  in  Bramante^s  time, 
showed  greater  independence:  BafdaMcrrfPerussi  (1481-1563;  p.23), 
who  built  the  Famesina  and  Pal.  Massimi,  Raphael  himself  and  G'^u- 
Uo  Romano  (Villa  Madama),  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger,  with 
whom  originated  the  Pal.  Famese  and  a  new  plan  for  St.  Peter's, 
and  lastly  MiCHABii  Akgei.o  ,  whose  influence,  gradually  deposing 
Bramante,  irresistibly  impelled  the  architecture  of  Rome  into  new 
courses.  And  just  as  in  Plastic  art  ho  scornfully  rejects  the  recognised 
forms  and  forces  upon  them  a  new  construction ,  in  like  manner  as 
Architect  he  concerns  himself  little  about  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
subordinate  parts,  intent  rather  upon  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
structure  as  a  whole  —  usually  one  of  ponderous  immensity.  The 
colonnades  in  the  Palazxo  Famese^  the  conTersion  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  into  the  church  of  8.  Maria  degliAngeli — a  work  subse- 
quently spoiled — and  the  Porta  Pia  are  among  his  chief  works.  His 
chief  mer  t  consists  in  his  haying  reverted  to  the  plans  of  Bramante 
for  the  completion  of  8t.  Peter*8j  which  since  1546  had  been  under 
his  superintendence.  The  Cupola  at  least  was  carried  out  according 
to  his  designs ,  but  the  ground-plan,  to  the  injury  of  the  building, 
was  much  altered,  and  the  Latin  substituted  for  the  Greek  Cross. 

As  long  as  the 'divine*  Michael  Angelo  lived,  Rome  was  so  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  his  renown  that  no  one  suspected  the  Decline 
OF  AsT  was  at  hand.  In  fact,  however,  it  had  already  declared  itself 
at  the  death  of  Raphael.  Rome  once  more  captured  and  pillaged ; 
orthodoxy  reinstated;  the  church  recoiling  from  the  taint  of  Hu- 
manism :  these  were  incisive  events  in  the  history  of  art,  which  now 
received  a  more  distinctively  ecclesiastical  direction.  The  Foreign 
occupation  of  Rome  expelled  a  vast  number  of  her  artists  and  laid  a 
chasm  in  the  traditions  of  her  art.  As  she  once  more  recovered  herself 
and  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  1585-90)  was 
to  all  appearance  again  invested  with  her  pristine  grandeur,  the  en- 
couragement of  art  was  revived,  but  in  a  spirit  which  presently  pervaded 
and  brought  into  subjection  every  phase  of  art.  To  Sixtus  V.  the 
Eternal  City,  which 'forthwith  doubled  itself ,  owesher  present  aspect. 
The  Aeqtia  Felice,  the  Spanish  Staircase,  the  Via  Sistina,  the  Picutn 
di  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ,  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
die  restoration  of  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  his 
work.  Domenico  Fontana  of  Tioino  was  foremost  in  giving  effect  to 
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this  Pope's  projects.     The  autbon  of  the  degenerated  Renaissance 
known  as  Baroque  were  really  Viffnola  (1507-73)  and  Fontana's 
nephew  Carlo  Madema  (1556-1639).    In  the  Jesuit  church  of  Qesii 
(1568)  the  former  furnished  the  type  of  the  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  following  century,  especially  in  the  numberless  Jesuit 
churches  then  built.  Maderna  with  forromint  and  Carlo  Fontona  were 
the  leaders  of  that  band  of  Artists  who  conspired  to  rob  architecture 
of  its  fitting  repose,  and  by  the  Introduction  of  figures  posed  in  start- 
ling attitudes,  aroused  or  convulsed  by  agency  unseen,  of  curves  in- 
stead of  straight  lines,  of  pillar  piled  upon  pillar,  substituted  a  tur- 
bulent unrest.  Not  that  the  style  was  without  striking  and  artistic 
effect.   An  undoubted  vigour  in  the  disposition  of  detail,  a  feeling 
for  vastness  and  pomp ,  together  with  an  internal  decoration  which 
spared  neither  colour  nor  costly  material  to  secure  an  effect  of  dazz- 
ling splendour :   such  are  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Ba- 
roque style  as  in  Rome  it  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  not  only  in  an 
endless  succession  of  churches  {8,  JgnasiiOj  8.  Andrea  della  Valle, 
8.  Carlo  aUe  Qaaitro  JFbntane,  etc.),  but  in  numerous  palaces, 
the  Barherini  being  a  conspicuous  example.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  dwell  on  these  works  longer  than  will  suffice  to  give 
him  a  dear  general  impression  of  their  character. 

A  greater  tenacity  of  life  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  art  of 
Paintinq.  An  altogether  deplorable  interval  now  ensued,  during 
which  artistic  talent  was  beguiled  by  Michael  Angelo's  overwhel- 
ming ascendency  into  a  slavish  imitativeness,  content  with  the  least 
possible  effort  to  crowd  into  a  given  space  the  greatest  possible 
numberof  unmeaning  figures,  not  devoid,  however,  of  a  certain  super- 
ficial charm  sufficient  to  captivate  the  eye.  After  an  interval  thus 
occupied  and  identified  with  this  supremacy  of  the  Maknbbist 
School  (Arpino,  Zucearo),  painting  once  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  was  galvanised  into  a  new  life,  destined  to  be  of 
brief  duration — Rome  becomes  a  scene  of  conflict  in  which  painters 
and  their  partisans  are  the  combatants.  During  the  lelgns  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  V.  to  Clement  YIU.  the  fashionable  artists  were 
Circignanij  surnamed  PomaranciOy  and  his  pupil  BoncailL  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  Paul  Y.  (1605-21),  a  member  of 
the  Borghete  family,  that  the  interest  in  art  became  again  widely 
spread.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Buberu  visited  Rome,  where 
he  profited  by  a  study  of  the  best  qualities  of  every  school,  without 
identifying  himself  with  any. 

Caravaggio  (1569-1609)  was  the  chief  of  the  Naturalist  School. 
He  ^as  triumphant  in  the  possession  of  popular  favour.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  objected  that  his  drawing  was  bad,  that  he  failed  in  the 
essential  of  grouping  the  figures  in  his  larger  compositions.  Never- 
theless the  mass  is  presented  with  such  startling  reality,  and  ani- 
mated with  gesture  so  impassioned,  that  every  figure  fitiy  asserts  it- 
self, while  a  corresponding  force  in  colour  conveys  an  impression 
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powerfully  suggestive  of  the  tnrhulent  license  then  prevailing.  — 
The  EcLBOTics  took  an  opposite  direction.  Trained  in  a  regnlarly- 
constltnted  school  of  art,  such  as  had  been  established  at  Bologna, 
Initiated  moreover  in  the  art  of  Goreggio  and  the  Venetians,  full 
of  reverence  for  more  remote  traditions,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
rules  of  drawing  and  composition  as  well  as  familiar  with  the  fresco 
painter's  art  —  thus  formidably  equipped,  Annibale  Cartaeai^  Do- 
memcfuno,  Outdo  Rent,  Ouereino  appeared  amongst  the  rival  aspi- 
rants to  fame  in  Rome.  They  supplanted  the  Naturalists,  appro- 
priating as  much  of  the  latters*  method  as  appeared  available,  and 
finally  monopolised  the  favour  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  Nor 
was  the  struggle  by  any  means  confined  to  the  pallette  and  the 
brush.  Personalities  arose,  and  amongst  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Oarracci  irere  seldom  at  peace.  Their  contributions  are  in  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  highest  excellence.  Annibale  Oarraeei's  frescoes  in 
the  Palazzo  Famese ;  Chiido  Renins  Aurora  In  the  Casino  Rospigliosi; 
the  frescoes  of  Domeniehino  in  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  S.  Andrea 
della  Yalle,  in  Orotta  Ferrata  near  Rome  are  not  mere  master- 
pieces of  technical  skill,  but  are  replete  with  artistic  beauty  and 
vitaUty. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptor  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680)  flourishes 
up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  His  works  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Roman  Art.  It  is  superfluous  to  bid  the  be- 
holder bevare  of  being  led  captive  by  art  essentially  flimsy  and  mere- 
tricious ;  rather  perhaps  it  is  necessary,  as  a  set  off  against  the  now 
prevailing  depreciation  of  Bernini's  works,  to  plead  the  important 
histoiical  significance  they  posses  amidst  all  their  too  conspicuous 
defects ;  to  bear  in  mind  that  throughout  the  course  of  nearly  a 
century  they  were  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  production  of 
that  period  and  were  verry  generally  imitated. 

Since  the  17th  century,  Rome  has  not  given  birth  to  nor  nur- 
tured any  distinctive  art  life,  though  the  past  has  held  Artists  of 
all  nations  spell-bound,  compelling  the  conviction  that  Rome  is  still 
the  true  High  School  of  Art,  whose  teaching  is  indispensable  to 
every  true  Artist.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Rome  continued  to  give  proofs  of  the  potency 
of  her  influence.  Without  the  suggestions  which  Rome  alone  could 
furnish,  David  would  never  have  received  that  classical  impulse 
which  he  turned  to  such  admirable  account  in  France.  Atmus 
Carstena,  the  father  of  the  classical  style  of  modern  German  art, 
also  made  his  home  in  Rome.  Amid  the  art-collections  of  Rome 
alone  could  Thorvaldsenj  the  ^Greek  of  the  19th  century',  have 
worthily  perfected  his  talents.  In  the  absence  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  spectacle  of  Rome's  master-pieces  alone  can  afford,  Cornelius 
and  his  associates  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
revival  of  fresco-painting. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  reacted  on  the  destinies  of  modem  art, 
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though  without  an  art  ife  she  oould  call  her  own.  During  the  last 
fifty  years ,  however,  she  has  lost  much  of  her  importance  even  in 
this  respect,  through  the  altered  tendencies  of  the  artistic  schools 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Foreign  painters  and  sculptors 
still  visit  Rome,  hut  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  dictate  the  tone  of 
European  art.  In  place  of  this,  Rome  may  perhaps  hecome  the 
centre,  of  a  new  Italian  school  of  art,  though  the  productions  of 
modern  Roman  artists  have  hitherto  scarcely  warranted  the  suppo- 
sition. At  the  heginning  of  this  century  huilding  wholly  ceased  at 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  monumental  painting ,  such  as  PodestVs 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  prove  that  the  traditions  of 
the  classic  period  had  heen  utterly  forgotten*  Since,  however, 
Rome  has  heen  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy,  increased  activity  has 
heen  manifested  in  the  field  of  art ,  and  the  clever  Roman  stone- 
masons have  had  ahundant  opportunity  to  show  their  skill  in  the 
ornamentation  of  handsome  modern  edifices.  The  resuscitation  of 
a  truly  elevated  style  of  sculpture  is  hindered  hy  the  tendency  to 
exaggerated  realism  and  the  undue  value  laid  upon  mere  mechanical 
dexterity,  which  seem  nowhere  so  much  out  of  place  as  at  Rome. 
In  painting  Rome  has  not  yet  outstripped  the  flourishing  schools  of 
North  Italy. 
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1.    From  Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome 

by  the  Xaremme. 

308  If .  (from  Pisa  207V*  M.).  Bailwat.  Express  in  7-7V2hrs.,  fares  41  fr. 
65,  29  fr.  15  c.  (from  Pisa  41  fr.  55,  29  fr.  10  c.) ;  ordinary  trains  in  8V2  brs., 
fares  37  fr.  90,  26  fr.  50,  17  fr.  5  c.  (or  37  fr.  75,  26  fr.  45  c,  17  fr.). 

The  Habemmb  Raflwat  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurelia.  It  runs 
inland  as  far  as  Cecina,  where  it  approaches  the  coast,  commanding  fine 
views  ^of  the  sea  with  its  promontories  and  islands.  Views  always  on  the 
right.  —  This  is  perhaps  the  least  picturesque  of  the  routes  to  Rome  5  yet 
the  traveller  who  desires  to  explore  it  may  devote  several  days  to  the  jour- 
ney, though,  owing  to  th«  malaria,  this  is  not  practicable  between  the  end 
of  May  and  the  end  of  October  (comp.  p.  2). 

Stkakboat.  Another  route  from  Leghorn  to  Rome  is  by  sea  as  far 
as  Civitk  Vecehia,  and  thence  by  railway.  This  route  is  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  the  raHway  journey.  Kmbarkation  at  Leghorn  in  the 
Inner  harbour  1  fr.,  in  the  ont^r  barbonr  IVs  fr.  The  steamers  generally 
weigh  anehor  towards  ev«iiiag.  Arrival  at  Civiti  Vecehia  (landing  ^JttT. 
each  person,  tmnk  to  tKe  station  1  fr.),  and  journey  thence  to  Rome,  see 
pp.  6,  7. 

Leghorn  and  PiiOf  ^ee  Baedeker's  Norihem  Italy.  —  The  lines 
unite  at  VicareUe,  iM$f  the  first  station  Colle  Salvettiy  which  is 
10  M.  distant  from  Le^m  and  9^2  M.  from  Pisa.  To  the  right  we 
see  tke  Monte  NerOj  »  cdlehrated  place  of  pious  resort,  with  an  an- 
eient  picture  of  the  Yivgin  brought  from  the  East  and  especially  re- 
vered by  sailors. 

13  M.  (^frorn  Pisa)  Fauglia;  18  M.  Orciano,*  24  M.  Bosignano^ 
the  yillage  of  which  name  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right;  28  M. 
Yada.  The  train  crosses  the  Cecina^  the  ancient  Caecina.  The  fam- 
ily of  that  name  was  once  settled  in  this  district,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  inscriptions  at  Yolterra. 

311/2  M.  Ceeina  (poor  cafe  at  the  station),  where  a  branch-line 
to  Volterra  diverges  (see  p.  8),  is,  like  all  the  above-mentioned  vil- 
lages, of  modem  origin. 

The  line  now  approaches  the  coast.  The  loftily-situated,  ancient 
Etruscan  Populonia  (p.  2)  becomes  visible  to  the  right,  on  a  chain  of 
hills  projecting  into  the  sea ;  beyond  it  the  island  of  Elba  (p.  12). 

42  M.  Ccutagneio;  47  M.  8.  VincenzOj  with  a  small  harbour. 

53^2  ^'  Campiglkif  the  small  town  lies  to  the  left  on  the  height, 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  Etruscan  tombs  of  no  great  interest. 
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2     Route  1,  PIOMBINO.  From  Leghorn 

Fkom  Cahpiglia  to  Piombino,  V/2  M.,  diligence  every  evening  in  about 
2  hrs.,  returning  thence  at  noon  (fare  1^2  fr.). 

Piombino  (Alberffo  delle  Apiy  unpretending,  bargaining  advisable),  a 
small  town  with  400U  inhab.^  originally  belonged  to  Pisa,  in  1399  became  a 
principality  of  the  Appiani^  m  1603  was  acquired  by  Spain,  and  then  by 
the  family  of  Buoneampagni-Ludovw^  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Na- 
poleon in  1805  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Corsican  Felix  Bacciocchu 
In  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Tuscany,  with  which  it  remained  united  till  1859. 
It  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  a  wooded  promontory,  bounded  on  the  land  side  by 
a  flat  district.  A  weather-beaten  tower  on  the  harbour  commands  a  grand 
""View  of  the  sea  and  the  island  of  Elba  (in  front  of  which  rise  the  cliffs 
of  Cerboli  and  Palmajola),  of  3.  Glglio  and  the  coast,  and  Corsica  in 
the  distance.  —  Steamboat  to  Elba  daily,  returning  the  following  morning 
(p.  12). 

A  forenoon  suffices  for  a  visit  to  (6  M.)  the  ancient  PopnloniA,  the 
Etruscan  Pupluna^  at  the  K.  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  shorter  route 
through  the  woods  requires  a  guide.  The  town  with  its  mediaeval  castle, 
situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  is  conspicuous  from  all  sides.  Once 
a  prosperous  seaport,  it  suffered  greatly  from  a  siege  by  Sulla  ^  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  it  is  now  a  poor  village.  In  ancient 
times  the  iron  of  Elba  was  smelted  here.  The  old  town-walls  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced,  and  are  particularly  well  preserved  on  the  side  next  the 
sea^  they  consist  of  huge  blocks,  approaching  the  polygonal  style.  The 
views  towards  the  land  and  the  sea  are  striking  and  extensive.  Several 
vaults,  erroneously  said  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  reservoir  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  relics  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Etruscan  tombs  in 
the  vicinity  are  hardly  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  district  now  begins  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Maremme :  a  world  of  its  own,  consisting  of  forest 
and  swamp,  in  summer  poisoned  by  malaria,  and  still  but  sparsely 
cultivated,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  (especially  near  the  rail- 
way-stations) to  bring  it  under  tillage.  During  the  Etruscan  period 
the  Maremme  possessed  several  considerable  towns:  Topvlonia,  Ve- 
tuUmiaj  Rusellae,  Cosa.  On  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  Italy  and 
the  conversion  of  the  farms  into  pasture  -  land ,  the  desolation  of 
the  coast-district  made  rapid  progress.  Daring. the  present  century 
the  first  successful  attempts  were  made  to  counteract  the  malaria  by 
the  drainage  and  filling  up  of  swamps  and  the  establishment  of  new 
farms ;  but  the  evil  is  still  very  great.  Charcoal-burning  and  in  win- 
ter cattle-grazing  are  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  withdraw  to  the  Tuscan  hill-country  in  May,  when  the  ma- 
laria begins. 

64  M.  Follonicay  near  the  sea,  possesses  considerable  smelting- 
foundries  for  the  iron  from  Elba.  Beautiful  view  towards  the  sea ; 
to  the  right  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Elba,  to  the  left  the 
promontory  of  Gastiglione  with  a  lighthouse,  and  the  small,  grotesquely 
shaped  island  of  Formica.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  is  Massa  Marittima, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Maremme,  with  13,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  copper-mines.  —  The  train  again  quits 
the  coast  and  skirts  the  Promontory  of  Castiglione. 

73  M.  Qavorrano,  the  station  for  the  place  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  to  the  right.  Farther  on,  also  to  the  right,  on  a  hill, 
is  Oolonna ;  and  in  the  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  JSftina,  the  small 
fortified  harbour  of  Castiglione  delta  Peacaja  is  visible.    Here,  as  in 
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the  other  seaports  of  the  Maremme,  wood  and  charcoal  form  the  chief 
exports. 

82Y2  M.  Monte  PeaccUi ,  junction  of  a  branch-line  from  Siena, 
which  runs  parallel  to  our  line  as  far  as  Grosseto.  The  yillage  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 

9OV2  M.  Grosseto  (*BaU.  Restaurant;  Stella  d' Italia,  with  a 
good  trattoria ;  BeUa  Toseana),  the  capital  of  the  Maremme,  a  plea- 
sant town  with  7400  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  begun  in  1294, 
was  restored  in  1855.  The  Munic,ipio  contains  a  collection  of  Etrus- 
can cinerary  urns,  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities.  Branch-line 

to  Ateiano  (Siena),  see  p.  17. 

About  3ys  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Grosseto  (carriage-road)  lie  the  snlphnr- 
eous  Bagni  di  Roselle,  whence  the  ruins  of  KuaeUje  are  reached  in  71  hr. 
(guide  necessary).  BuseUse ,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the 
Smscan  confederation,  has  been  deserted  since  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent, 
and  is  thickly  oyergrown  with  underwood.  The  walls,  which  are  nearly 
2  M.  in  circumference ,  and  in  most  places  accessible ,  consist  partly  of 
borisontal  courses,  partly  of  polygonal  blocks  (6-8  ft.  high,  6-12  ft.  long). 

Around  Grosseto,  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  Castigiione,  extends 
a  considerable  plain,  in  ancient  times  a  lake  (the  Laeiu  Preliu*  of  Cicero), 
which  gradually  became  shallower  and  productive  of  malaria  (Pitlude  di 
CasUglione  and  di  Orotseto).  By  skilful  drainage,  and  by  conducting  hither 
the  deposits  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  the  government  has  almost  entirely 
tilled  up  the  morass  and  converted  it  into  a  valuable  pasture,  12-15  H.  long. 

Beyond  Grosseto  the  Omhrone  is  crossed.  99  M.  Albarese,  The 
line  skirts  the  wooded  Fromontory  of  Talamone;  towards  the  S.  the 
imposing  Monte  Argentario  (see  below)  is  visible. 

At  (^105  M.)  Talamone  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  is  disclosed. 
The  village  lies  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  and  possesses  an  an- 
chorage sheltered  by  the  island  of  Giglio  and  the  Mte.  Argentario 
(steamer  to  Elba,  p.  12j.  The  creek  has  been  much  diminished  by 
alluvial  deposits.  Here,  in  B.C.  225,  the  Roman  legions  landed 
and  signally  defeated  the  Gauls  who  were  marching  against  Rome. 

The  train  crosses  the  small  river  Osa,  then  the  more  important 
Albeyna  (ancient  AUtinia'),  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  salt-works. 
109  M.  Albegna. 

1131/2  M.  Orbetello  (*Rail.  Restaurant).  On  the  arrival  of  the 
train  an  omnibus  (1  fr.)  starts  for  (1 Y2  ^0  Orbetello  (^Albergo  Rosa, 
Albergo  Na&ionale,  both  unpretending),  with  6000  inhab.,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  near  the  foot  of  Monte  Argen- 
tario, which  rises  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  two  narrow  tongues  of  land,  whereby  a  large  salt- 
water lagoon  is  formed.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  polygonal 
wall  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  which  testifies  to  the  great  antiquity 

of  the  town,  although  its  ancient  name  is  unknown. 

From  Orbetello  an  embankment  has  been  constructed  across  the  shallow 
lake,  wbich  abounds  in  fish,  to  Mte.  Ai^entario.  A  carriage-road  leads  to  the 
N.  harbour,  Porto  8.  Stefano  (steamboat  to  Elba,  every  Friday  at  5  a.m..  see 
p.  12),  and  to  P<yrC  Ercole  on  the  S.  side.  The  Monte  Argentario  (2090  ft.) 
ctUminates  in  two  peaks ,  on  one  of  which  is  situated  a  monastery  of  the 
Paasionists.  The  ascent  is  very  interesting  (from  Orbetello,  2-3  hrs.  •,  guide). 
The  'View    embraces  the  coast  of  Tuscany  and  the  surrounding  district  as 
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far  as  Mte.  Amiata,  and  tbe  sea  with  its  numerous  rocky  islands  aa  far  as 
Sardinia.  If  time  is  limited ,  the  first  and  lower  eminence ,  s/4  hr.  from 
Orbetello,  with  a  picturesque  view  of  the  coast,  should  be  visited. 

Orbetello  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  the 
(4>/2  M.)  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oosa,  the  present  Antedonia  (car- 
riage there  and  back,  including  stay  of  5  brs.,  8  fr.)  \  and  also  for  a  visit 
to  tbe  ancient  towns  of  Saturnia  and  Sovana^  90-35  H.  inland.  Cosa  is  an 
old  Etruscan  town,  deserted  in  the  5th  century.  The  polygonal  walls 
(1600  yds.  in  circumference)  with  their  towers  are  admirably  preserved. 
A  beautiful  prospect  of  the  sea  and  coast  is  enjoyed  hence. 

Tbe  train  soon  enters  the  former  Papal  territory,  and  traverses 
the  Roman  Maremmaj  scenery  unattractive.  121  M.  Capalhio ; 
125^2  M.  Chiaront.  It  then  crosses  the  Flora  and  reaches  (135  M.) 
MontaltOj  a  poor  village. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  may  ascend  by  the  Flora  to  the  ancient 
Ponte  della  Badia  and  the  site  of  Vulci,  where  thousands  of  Etruscan  vases 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered  since  1828.  The  ancient 
Etruscan  city  itself,  the  circumference  of  which  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  5  M.,  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  its  tombs. 

Beyond  Montalto  the  country  is  undulating.  We  cross  the  small 
rivers  Arrone  and  Maria,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena. 

1441/2  M.  Cometo,  On  a  hill  (350  ft.)  11/2  M.  to  the  left  of  the 
station  (seat  in  a  carriage  ^2  ^^0  ^^  ^^^  antiquated  town  of  Corneto 
(^Alb.  ^  Trat,  Orassi,  ^*ir)>  ^*^  numerous  towers  and  a  population 
of  5000.  The  town  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinli,  to  which 
fact  it  owes  its  modern  official  name  of  Corneto  Tarquinia. 

The  handsome  but  unfinished  Gothic  Palazzo  ViteUeschi,  in  the 
main  street,  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  gate,  was  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Vitelleschi  in  1437.  —  On  the  N.  buttress  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  the  imposing  Castello  of  Countess  Matilda, 
containing  the  recently  restored  church  of  *8,  Maria  in  Caatello, 
begun  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  a  facade  dating  from  1121.  This 
church  (key  kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  Museo)  contains  a  taberna- 
culum  of  1168  and  a  pulpit  of  1209.  —  Adjacent  is  Scappints 
Ceramic  Factory. 

The  smaller  Romanesque  churches  of  S.  AnastaaiOj  8.  Salvatore, 
8,  Martino^  and  S.  Pancrazio  have  all  been  more  or  less  restored. 
Adjoining  the  last  is  the  old  Palazzo  MunicipaUy  with  three  of  its 
original  eight  towers.  On  a  height  above  the  town  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  8.  Francesco.  —  A  genealogical  tree  *al  fresco'  in  the 
new  Palazzo  Comurmle,  professing  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  place  to 
a  remote  mythical  era,  shows  an  amusing  disregard  for  history. 

The  lower  story  of  the  *Mu8eo  Municipale  contains  a  number 
of  sarcophagi,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  so-called  *SaT- 
cofago  del  Magnate',  embellished  with  reliefs  (battles  of  Ama- 
zons) and  with  handsome  polychrome  figures  on  the  lid.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  smallei  antiquities,  vases,  gold  ornaments,  weapons, 
etc.  Among  these  are  an  antique  set  of  false  teeth  (3rd  room), 
and  a  fine  painted  bowl,  which  bears  the  names  of  Oltos  and 
Euxitheos  as  the  artists  and  represents  the  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in 
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OlympuSf  the  types  of  the  deities  recalling  the  charac/ter  of  pre- 
PMdian  art.  The  last  rooms  contain  the  products  of  the  excavations 
carried  ou  since  1881  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Necropolis.  The  pot- 
tery is  of  the  rudest  description  and  evidently  produced  without 
the  aid  of  a  wheel.  Four  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  huts  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  Italian  dwelling  of  the  period.  The  conical  helmets, 
with  bars  at  the  top,  were  evidently  imported ;  their  type  seems 
to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  ^Apices',  or  caps  of  the  Roman 
priests.  Among  the  remaining  contents  are  Carthaginian  scarahxi 
tnd  idols  in  fused  glass.  The  keys  of  S.  Maria  in  Oastello  and  of 
tbe  Museum  axe  kept  hy  Frangioni^  the  custodian  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Tarqninii  (fee  1  fr.). 

The  Palazzo  Bruachi  contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  formed  by  the  mother  of  the  present  count;  and  a  few 
Etruscan  and  Roman  relics  are  also  preserved  in  the  Giardino 
Bruschi,  outside  the  town.  —  Corneto  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea  with  Monte  Argentario  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  also 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  bleak  environs. 

On  the  Turehina,  a  stony  hill  opposite,  separated  from  Montarozzi^  the 
hill  of  the  tomhs,  by  a  ravine >  lay  Tarqninii,  a  town  with  walls  about 
5  M.  in  circumference,  anciently  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  capitals,  and 
remarkable  for  the  inflnence  which  it  exercised  on  the  development  of  the 
national  religion  of  Etruria.  It  participated  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation  against  Borne,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  after  the 
Sunnite  war  and  to  receive  a  Roman  colony.  The  town  continued  to 
Aouriah  during  the  empire,  but  subsequently  declined  and  was  devastated 
by  the  Saracena;  it  was,  however,  inhabited  down  to  1907,  when  its  last 
remains  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Corneto.  Ko  ruins 
are  now  visible  save  the  scanty  vestiges  of  walls  and  foundations.  Of  its 
seaport  Oravitecie  a  few  relics  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta^  I'/z  M.  from 
its  mouth,  still  remain. 

Tombs.  The  principal  interest  attaching  to  Corneto  is  derived  from  its 
tombs,  the  ^Nbckopous  of  the  Ancient  Tabqdinii,  which  spreads  over  a 
great  part  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town  it^self  stands.  The  keys  are 
kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  Museo  (fee  1V2-2  fr.,  for  a  party  more  in  pro- 
portion; carriage,  hardly  necessary,  bargaining  advisable).  The  Kecro* 
polia  waa  accidentally  discovered  in  1823  by  Carlo  Avvolta,  a  native  of  Cor- 
neto, who  while  digging  penetrated  into  a  tomb,  and  through  the  aperture 
beheld  a  -warrior  extended,  accoutred  in  full  armour.  The  influence  of  the 
air  caused  the  body  to  collapse  after  a  few  minutes*  exposure.  Even  in  an- 
cient times  the  tombs  were  frequently  plundered  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
eioas  triaketa  they  contained,  and  modem  excavations  have  despoiled  them 
of  every  movable  object  which  remained.  A  visit  to  them  is  nevertheless 
extremely  interesting  to  those  who  desire  to  form  an  idea  of  the  civili- 
sation ,  art,  and  religion  of  the  Etruscans ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  tombs 
of  Corneto  are  well  adapted  owing  to  the  good  preservation  of  their 
paintings.  The  decoration  of  the  chambers  is  in  a  style  that  was  preva- 
lent chiefly  in  the  towns  of  southern  Etruria,  and  indicates  a  close  relationship 
to  Hellenic  art.  The  Tumuli  which  externally  distinguished  the  tombs  have 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  been  entirely  destroyed*,  the  subterranean  chambers 
now  alone  remain,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  interesting:  — 

"So.  4.  Qrotta  delta  Caccia  del  Cignale  (boar-hunt),  or  Orotta  Querciola. 
The  faded  paintings,  copied  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  (p.  316) ,  represent  a 
banquet  with  music  and  dancing,  and  a  boar-hunt.  —  Opposite  to  this  tomb  — 

No.  6.  ^Orotta  del  Convilo  Funehre^  or  del  Triclinio,  also  with  the  re* 
presentation  of  a  banquet.    The  admirable  drawing  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  best  period  of  archaic  Greek  art.  The  men  here,  as  in  all 
the  others,  are  coloured  dark  red,  the  women  sketched  in  outline  on  the 
walls  in  whitish  colours. 

Vo.  8.  Qrotta  del  Morto^  small ;  mourning  for  the  deceased,  and  dancers. 

No.  11.  "Orotta  del  Tifone^  more  extensive,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pillar,  on  which  are  Typhons,  or  winged  genii  of  death  terminating  in  ser- 
pents. The  sarcophagi  bear  Latin  as  well  as  Etruscan  inscriptions,  a  proof 
that  they  belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.  To  the  right  on  the  wall 
are  souls  escorted  by  genii;  under  them  is  Charon  with  the  hammer. 

No.  12.    Grotta  degli  Seudi,  with  banqueting  scenes. 

No.  13.  Orotta  del  CardinaUy  the  most  spacious  tomb  of  Tarquinii, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  opened  last  century;  colours  almost  entirely  faded. 

No.  14.  *  Orotta  delV  Oreo  or  del  Ptlifemo:  in  the  anterior  chamber .« 
a  banquet;  in  the  one  beyond  it  a  scene  from  the  infernal  regions,  with 
Pluto,  Proserpine,  Geryon,  Tiresias,  Agamemnon,  Hemnon,  and  Theseus ; 
in  a  niche  in  this  chamber  is  Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus.  —  The  paint- 
ings here  exhibit  unmistakable  Greek  influence. 

No.  15.  Grotta  dei  Vcui  2Hp<i»<t,  and  No.  16.  Grotta  del  Vecchio,  with 
banquets  and  dances,  both  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.  C. 

No.  18.  Grotta  delle  Iserizioniy  so  called  from  the  numerous  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, with  warlike  trials  of  skill. 

No.  19.  ''Grotta  del  Barone^  so  called  from  the  Hanoverian  ambassa- 
dor Baron  Kestner,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  contains  warlike  games,  riders, 
etc.,  partly  in  the  archaic  style ;  colours  well  preserved. 

No.  %.  Grotta  delle  Bighe,  discovered  in  1827  by  Baron  Stackelberg. 
A  copy  of  the  paintings  (funereal  games  and  dances)  is  preserved  in  the  Va- 
tican.   Adjacent  — 

No.  21,  Grotta  del  Mare^  small,  with  sea-horses. 

No.  23.  Orotta  degli  Auguri  (with  funereal  games;  a  criminal  with 
veiled  head  fighting  with  a  large  mastiff,  hounded  on  by  a  figure  in  a 
mask),  of  the  same  date  as  Nos.  15  and  16. 

From  Corneto  to  (16  M.)  Tosoanella  (p.  73)  a  diligence  runs  thrice  a 
week  (carriage  8fr.). 

The  train  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Corneto ,  which  remains 
visible  for  a  long  time.  To  the  right ,  farther  on  ,  is  the  insigni- 
ficant Porto  ClementinOf  which  is  entirely  abandoned  in  summer  on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  horizon  is  bounded  inland  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Tolfa  (p.  T)j  which  yield  an  abundance  of  alum  and 
sulphur.  The  line  crosses  the  small  river  Mignone,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  Torre  Bertaldo ,  where ,  according  to  a  legend,  an 
angel  dispelled  St.  Augustine's  doubts  respecting  the  Trinity. 

157  M.  Civitk  YeCOhia.  —  Halt  of  5-14  min.;   *Railu>ay  Restaurant. 

Omnibtu  to  the  town  (within  a  few  minutes'*  walk)  25  c. ;  one-horse 
carriage  V«  f'^  two-horse  1  fr. ;  porter  for  a  box  40  c. 

Hotels :  *Oblando,  to  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  town ,  a  large 
hotel,  expensive;  Eubopa,  moderate. 

British  Consular  Jgent^  L.  Sperandio;  American,  O,  Marsanich. 

Civitd.  Veeehiaj  the  seaport  of  Rome,  with  12,000  inhab.,  the 
ancient  Centum  CeUae  founded  by  Trajan,  and  sometimes  called 
Portua  Trajanij  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  828,  but  in  854 
the  inhabitants  returned  into  the  ^ancient  city'.  The  fortifications, 
built  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  were  recently  restored  by  the 
French.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  small 
fortified  island  with  a  lighthouse,  is  defended  by  two  strong  towers. 
Visitors  are  permitted  to  inspect  the  Bagno,  where  the  galley- 
convicts  are  at  work.  The  town  is  uninteresting.  The  traveller  may 
best  spend  a  leisure  hour  in  walking  on  the  quay. 
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A  good  road  leads  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
La  Tolfa  (2040  ft.)  and  the  loftily  -  situated  village  of  that  name,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  which  are  extensive  mines  of  alum.  The  scenery  is  picturesque, 
and  the  locality  interesting  to  geologists.  Some  mineral  springs,  with  the 
rains  of  ancient  baths  (Aquae  Tauri)^  lie  about  3  H.  from  Civitk  Vecchia. 

Fbom  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome.  The  "best  views  are  on  the  right 
till  Rome  is  approached,  and  then  on  the  left.  The  line  traverses 
a  dreary  tract ,  running  parallel  with  the  ancient  Via  Aurtlia  near 
the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Palo.  On  clear  days  the  Alban  and  Yolscian 
Mts.  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and  still  farther  ofT  the  promontory 
of  Girceii.  163  M.  Santa  Marinella  possesses  a  medijeval  castle  ris- 
ing above  a  small  bay.  —  166  M.  Scmta  Severa^  a  picturesque  ba- 
ronial castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Orsini  family,  and  now  of 
the  S.  Spirito  Hospital  at  Rome.  Here  in  ancient  times  lay  Pyrgos 
or  Pyrgi^  the  harbour  of  the  once  powerful  Etruscan  city  Caere,  now 
Cervetri  (p.  392),  situated  on  a  height,  6  M.  to  the  left. 

171  M.  Furbara.  The  solitary  towers  on  the  shore  were  erected  in 
the  middle  ages  for  protection  against  the  dreaded  Turkish  corsairs. 

177  M.  Palo,  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  (opened  in  Nov., 
1889)  to  Trastevere,  with  a  chateau  and  villa  of  the  Odescalchi,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Alsiuniy  where  Pompey  and  Antoninus 
Pius  possessed  country-residences.  Relics  of  antiquity  now  scarce. 
The  sea-baths  of  Ladispolij  near  Palo,  recently  founded  by  Prince 
Odescalchi  (fine  beach),  attract  a  considerable  number  of  summer 
visitors  fspecial  trains  from  Rome  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.). 

181  M.  Palidoro  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  heights  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano.  The  line  now 
approaches  the  plantations  of  (186  M.)  Macearese  to  the  right,  sup> 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Fregenae,  which  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arrone.  The  Lago  di  Ponente  or  Stagno  di  Maccarese  is  now  skirted. 

193  M.  Ponte  Oalera,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Porto 
and  Fiumicino  (p.  393).  Near  (201  M.J  Magliana  the  Tiber  becomes 
visible,  and  the  line  follows  its  course  (comp.  Map,  p.  334).  A 
freer  view  is  now  obtained  of  the  extensive  Campagna  di  Roma ; 
to  the  right ,  in  the  background ,  the  Alban  Mts.  (p.  363 ;  comp. 
panorama,  p.  328)  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  in  the  foreground 
is  the  grand  basilica  of  8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mwa  (p.  352).  The  train 
crosses  the  Tiber  by  an  iron  bridge  and  skirts  the  S.E.  walls  of  Rome. 

2071/2  M.  Rome.  —  Arrival,  see  p.  111. 

2.  Prom  Leghorn  to  Volterra  and  CoUe. 

A  visit  to  Volterra,  the  antiqnities  of  which  are  interesting,  is  best 
accomplislied  from  Leghorn.  Railway  via  Cecina  to  Volterra  station, 
51  M.,  in  3-3*/4  hrs. ;  express  to  Cecina  (no  through-connection)  6  fr.  35, 
4  fr,  45  c. ;  oi^iinary  trains  6  fr.  95 ,  4  fr.  15,  2  fr.  65  c. ;  from  Cecina  to 
Volterra  station  3  fr.  40,  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  55  c.  —  Diligencb  from  the  station 
to  Volterra  in  2  hrs.  (fare  iVa  fr.  \  one-horse  carr.  10  fr.).  Those  who 
intend  to  continue  their  journey  southwards  by  the  Maremme  line  should 
leave  their  luggage  at  Cecina.  —  Diligence  to  Colle  twice  a  week  only; 
one-horse  carriage  about  12  fr. 
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Volterra  may  also  be  reached  from  Ponlcdeva^  a  station  on  the  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa  line,  by  driving  up  the  valley  of  the  Era  (6-6  hrs-). 

From  Leghoen  to  Volterea.  To  (32  M.)  Cecina  (Maremme 
Railway),  see  pp.  1,  2.  The  branch-line  to  Volterra  ascends  hence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cecina,  traversing  a  district  of  great  mineral 
wealth.  —  572  M.  Riparbella;  10 1/2  M.  CasirM  di  Terra;  15  M. 
PorUe  Oinori. 

19  M.    Volterra.    The  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 

hill  on  which  the  town  lies.     The  extensive  salt-works  (Le  Saline) 

in  the  vicinity  supply  the  whole  of  Tuscany  with  salt. 

The  following  excursion,  for  which  a  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Volterra 
Station,  is  interesting  to  geologists.  We  first  drive  to  Pomaranee,  a  pleasant 
town,  famed  in  the  Renaissance  period  for  its  earthenware,  with  a  large 
chateau  of  Count  Larderello,  and  in  about  3  hrs.  reach  Larderello  on  the 
Monte  Cerboli,  the  central  point  of  the  boracic  acid  works  belonging  to 
the  Larderello  family,  which  are  politely  shown  to  visitors.  The  ex- 
cursion may  be  extended  towards  theS.,  hj  Baffno  a  Morbo  (with  springs, 
good  for  gout,  used  perhaps  by  the  Romans),  Castelnuovo,  Basso,  and  Mbnte- 
rotondOy  to  Massa  Marittima  (p.  2),  a  drive  of  3  hrs.  more.  Xear  Sasso 
and  Monterotondo  in  particular  the  country  is  covered  with  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  the  hot  surface  of  the  earth  with  incrustations  of  sulphur,  sulphate  of 
iron,  etc.  Near  Monterotondo  is  the  hot  Lago  Zol/oreo,  a  small  lake  strongly 
impregnated  with  boracic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation 
by  M.  Duval,  a  Frenchman.  Count  Lardere]Io''s  works  yield  about  1650 
tons,  and  M.  Duvars  600  tons  annually,  and  the  whole  quantity  is  sent  by 
contract  to  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  pottery.  The  lagoni,  or  pools  through  which  the  so/ftoni  or  jets  of 
boracic  acid  in  the  form  of  steam  bubble  up,  are  all,  with  the  exception 
af  those  of  Travale,  in  the  region  of  the  Cecina  and  Cornia,  and  most  prob- 
obly  have  a  common  volcanic  origin. 

The  road  from  the  station  to  (5  M.)  Volterra  ascends  (diligence 
IV2  M.  The  country  presents  a  peculiarly  bleak  appearance.  The 
effect  of  the  rain  on  the  soft  and  spongy  soil  is  most  prejudicial  to 
agriculture. 

Volterra.  —  *Albergo  Nazionalb,  R.  IV2-2  fr. ;  Unione.  —  Ca/i 
Etruxco^  in  the  market-place. 

The  celebrated  Alabaster  Works  of  Volterra  aflbrd  occupation  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  but  roost  of  the  patterns  are  unfortunately 
in  very  bad  taste.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  alabaster  are  found  in  the  vici- 
nity, the  more  valuable  in  the  mines  of  La  Castellina,  to  the  S.  of  Leg- 
horn. The  traveller  should  visit  the  interesting  work-shops,  where  sou- 
venirs may  be  purchased  far  more  cheaply  than  at  Florence  or  Leghorn. 

VoUerra  (1805  ft.),  chief  town  of  an  official  district  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities ,  is  an  episcopal  residence  with 
5700  inhab.  (commune  14,000  inhab.),  commanding  in  clear  wea- 
ther charming  prospects  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Pisa,  the  Apennines, 

and  the  sea  withthe  islands  of  Gorgona,  Elba ,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. 
Volterra  (the  ancient  Volaterrae,  Etruscan  Velathrx)  was  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  so  strongly  fortified 
that  during  the  civil  wars  it  withstood  a  siege  by  SulIa^s  troops  for  two 
years.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  municipium,  but  gradually  fell  to 
decay  and  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  re-erected  under 
the  6tho8 ,  but  does  not  now  cover  one-third  of  its  ancient  area.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  free  town ,  until  it  became  subject  to  Florence  n 
1361.  The  last  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  aorainst  the  Florentines  terminated 
on  17th  June,  1472,  when  the  town  was  captured  and  ruthlessly  pillaged. 
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Among  the  Antiquities  the  ancient  *Town  Walltt  once  up- 

raids  of  4Y2  M.  in  ciicomference,  and  nearly  three  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  Their  dimensions  (40  ft.  in  height,  13  ft.  In  thickness) 
and  eonstraction  of  horizontal  courses  of  sandstone  blocks  (pan- 
china)  are  best  inspected  outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Ohiara.  One  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  the  *Forta  dell'  Aroo,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  also  still  in 
existence.  The  corbels  are  adorned  with  almost  obliterated  heads. 
The  Porta  di  Diana  (^il  Portone')j  another  gateway,  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  has  been  much  altered.  Outside  the  same  gate,  below 
the  barying-ground,  is  situated  the  ancient  JVecropoIta,  about  halfway 
Dp  the  hill,  at  the  place  now  called  8.  Mcarmi.  A  number  of  the 
curiosities  in  the  museum  were  found  here,  but  the  tombs  have  all 
been  closed  up  again. 

The  PiscmOj  outside  the  castle,  a  reservoir  resting  on  six  col- 
nmns,  is  only  shown  by  permission  of  the  bishop ,  and  is  reached 
by  a  long  ladder.  The  Thermae^  near  the  Fonte  S.  Felice,  are  of 
Roman  origin.   Traces  of  an  Amphitheatre  near  the  Porta  Fiorentina. 

The  Palazzo  dei  Prioei  or  Palazzo  Pubblico  (PI.  19)  in  the 
Piazza^  a  handsome  edifice,  begun  in  1208  and  completed  in  1257, 
is  unfortunately  somewhat  modernised;  the  exterior  is  adorned  with 
mediaeval  coats-of-arms.  It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  Signorellij  Madonna 
and  saints,  1491  (much  injured) ;  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Christ  in  glory 
(rained  by  restoration  in  1874),  and  a  Madonna,  by  the  same. 

Adjoining,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Cath£d&ai< 
(PI.  8^,  consecrated  in  1120  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  and  enlarged  in 
the  13th  cent,  by  Niceolb  Pisano,    The  facade  dates  from  1254. 

Ihtkriob.  Above  and  beside  the  entrance  are  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
ot  Octavianus  (14th  cent.)  ^  the  pulpit  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  end 
of  fhe  12th  century.  The  two  angels  on  the  high-altar  are  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole. The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Octavianus  is  \>y  Raffaele  Gioli  (1527)-,  the  elabo- 
rate roof  by  Fr.  Cipriani  (1570).  —  In  the  S.  transept  is  a  wooden  group 
(loth  cent)  of  the  *Deflcent  from  the  Cross.  The  chapel  of  S.  Carlo,  oppo- 
site, contains  on  the  left  an  ^Annunciation  by  Signorelli  (1491),  of  rich 
colouring  and  attractive  grace;  above  the  altar,  Mary  Magdalene  by  Ca- 
«««o  Incontri  (1634) ;  on  the  right,  Ben.  di  Giovanni,  Nativity,  with  predelle 
"7  Bm.  Oozzoli;  and  Rotfo  Fiorentino,  Descent  from  the  Cross  (unfinished). 

Opposite  to  the  cathedral  rises  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni 
(PI.  6),  an  octagonal  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  7th  cent., 
»nd  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  The  por- 
tal dates  from  the  13th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  an 
wcient  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Narcissus.  The  fine  arch  of  the 
l^igh-altar  is  by  Balsimelli  da  Settignano  (16th  cent.),  the  octagonal 
font  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1502) ,  and  the  ciborinm  by  Mino  da 
f^mle  (1471). 

8.  Lino  (PI.  13),  a  church  founded  in  1480  by  Raffaele  Maffei, 
contains  the  tomb  of  that  scholar,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  Silvio 
^Fitmle, 
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In  the  Via  Bicciarelli  is  the  house  in  which  Daniele  da  Volterraj 
the  celebrated  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  born  in  1509  (he  died 
at  Paris  in  1567).  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  Ricciarelli, 
who  possess  the  artist's  *Elias. 

S.  Fbancbsco  (PI.  10),  with  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the  Confra- 
temith  deUa  Croce  di  Oiomo  of  1315 ,  contains  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  the  Saviour  and  the  legend  of  the  Cross  by  Citnni  di  Fran- 
cesco di  8er  Cienni  of  Florence,  1410. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Yolterra  is  the  *Museo  Nazio- 
nale,  a  valuable  collection  of  inscriptions,  coins,  bronzes,  statues, 
and  vases,  now  contained  in  the  Palazzo  Tagassi  (PI.  20),  Via  Vit- 

torio  Emanuele.    Admission  1  fr..  Sun.  free. 

The  museum,  established  in  1731,  and  greatly  enriched  by  the  collections 
of  the  erudite  Mario  Ouarnacci  in  1761,  has  lately  been  admirably  arranged 
by  Cavaliere  N.  Maffei.  Seven  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  and  as  many  on 
the  upper  are  occupied  by  the  collection  of  Cinerary  Urns  (upwards  of 
400).  These  are  generally  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  date  from  the  latest 
period  of  Etruscan  art ,  t*.  e.  the  3rd  or  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  subjects  are 
more  interesting  than  the  execution,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very- 
mediocre.  A  few  of  them  are  composed  of  terracotta  and  sandstone ,  but 
most  of  them  are  of  the  alabaster  of  the  environs.  On  the  lid  is  the  greatly 
reduced  recumbent  effigy  of  the  deceased;  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
reliefs ,  and  some  of  them  bear  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.  The  re- 
presentations on  the  urns  are  partly  derived  from  the  peculiar  sphere  of 
Etruscan  life,  partly  from  Greek  mytholc^y.  From  the  former,  parting 
scenes  are  the  most  frequent;  the  deceased,  equipped  as  a  rider,  is  escorted 
by  a  messenger  who  bears  a  long  sack  containing  provisions  for  the  jour- 
ney or  is  accompanied  by  Charon  with  the  hammer.  Sacrifices  and  funeral- 
processions  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  banquets ,  races,  contests  of  skill, 
etc.  Greek  mythology  has  supplied  an  abundant  selection  of  subjects ,  e.g. 
Ulysses  with  the  Sirens  and  with  Circe,  the  abduction  of  Helen,  death  of 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  before  Thebes  (the  gate  a 
copy  of  the  Porta  deir  Arco,  p.  9),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  CEdipus  with 
the  Sphinx ,  CEdipus  slaying  his  father.  There  is  a  singular  blending  of 
luxuriance  and  melancholy  in  the  subjects  and  treatment  of  these  works, 
and  the  same  peculiarity  is  often  observed  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  Etruscan  art.  —  Five  other  rooms  contain  marble  sculptures  (archaic 
sandstone  relief  of  a  warrior),  vases  (mostly  of  a  later  style),  coins,  bronzes, 
utensils,  gold  ornaments,  and  fine  glass  vessels.  —  In  the  third  story  are 
the  Archives  and  the  Library ^  containing  13,000  vols.,  and  a  collection  of 
coins  and  seals.  On  the  staircase  are  a  frieze  in  relief  (9th  cent.)  from 
S.  Giusto,  an  inscription  of  Gundibert,  King  of  the  Lombards,  and  other 
medieeval  sculptures. 

The  CiTADBL  (Fortezza)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Cassero  or 
Rocca  Vecchiay  erected  on  the  ancient  town- walls  in  1343  by  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca  Nuovay  built  by  the 
Florentines  after  the  capture  of  the  town.  At  the  same  time  they 
constructed  the  prison  II  Mastio  for  the  incarceration  of  political 
offenders,  where  the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Lorenzini  was  confined 
as  a  suspected  person  by  the  Grand-Duke  Gosimo  III.  for  11  years 
(1682-93).  The  citadel,  now  a  house  of  correction,  may  be  visited 
with  permission  of  the  Sotto  Prefetto. 

The  Palazzo  Maffei- Guamacci,  opposite  the  church  of  S.  Michele, 
with  its  three  towers,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  contains 
pictures  and  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  of  8alv,  Rosa, 
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The  Gothic  Palazzo  IngtUr'ami  contains  a  small  collection  of 
picturea,  comprising  a  ♦Portrait  of  the  learned  Fedra  Inghirami, 
an  original  work  of  Raphael  (replica  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Florencei 

The  Casa  Dveei  bears  the  Roman  epitaph  of  a  boy,  Ave  years  of 
age,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  poet  Peraku,  who 
was  bom  at  Yolaterrs  in  A.D.  34. 

Outside  the  Porta  Pisana  is  the  ruined  Romanesqae  church  of  B.  Sie^ 
/ono,  near  which  are  a  fountain  and  a  Soman  marble  portrait-statue 
known  as  the  Frotomarzio^  from  a  corruption  of  Prato  Marzio,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  place.  —  Farther  from  the  town,  between  the  churches  of 
8.  Giuata  and  La  Badia,  lies  a  deep  ravine  called  Lt  Balt€y  which  was 
comparatively  recently  formed  by  the  action  of  water  and  continues  to 
increase.  Several  buildings  have  already  been  undermined  and  destroyed 
and  the  celebrated  Oamaldulensian  abbey  of  San  Satvatore.  founded  in 
the  lith  cent.,  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 

In  the  valley  to  the  E.  is  the  convent  of  S.  Girolamo,  the  vestibule 
chapels  of  which  contain  terracotta  altar-pieces  from  the  studio  of  the  Delia 
Jto6Wa'»,  one  representing  St.  Francis  with  8S.  Clara  and  Louis,  another 
the  Last  Judgment  (1501).  In  the  church  is  an  Annunciation  by  Benvenuio 
di  Giovanni.  —  Farther  on  is  the  Villa  Inghirami  X&uq  view),  with  some 
Etruscan  Tombs,  in  which  the  burial-urns  are  still  in  situ  (Ihe  gardener 
supplies  a  light,  V«  ^O-  Hence  the  rock-caves  named  Le  Buehe  de"  8ara- 
enU  may  be  visited. 

A  pleaaant  Excursion  may  be  made  to  the  copper  -  mines  of  La  Cava 
di  Caporciano,  near  Monte  Caiini,  10  M.  from  Volterra.  The  road  leads 
across  the  hill  of  La  Baehetona  to  Monte  Caiini  on  the  summit  of  the  Se- 
lagiu^  a  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  The  square  tower  of  the  old  castle 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mines  have  been  worked  since  the 
loth  cent. ,  and  the  operations  were  very  successful  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  since  1870  the  yield  has  fallen  off.  The  present  possessor 
IS  Count  Bntnrlin.  The  mineral  was  found  in  pockets  or  clusters  be- 
tween serpentine,  known  here  as  gabbro  verde,  and  a  peculiar  species 
of  red  rock,  gabbro  rosso.  The  whole  vicinity  is  extremely  interesting  for 
geologists.  A  number  of  peaks,  such  as  Monte  deW  Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croee, 
and  MonU  Mastiy  consist  of  gabbro  rosso,  which  has  been  upheaved  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period  through  the  surrounding  sand  and  limestone. 
The  view  from  ^Monte  Massi  (1910  ft.)  or  from  Poggio  alia  Croce  Qk  hr 
from  Konte  Catini)  extends  from  the  heights  near  Massa  and  Carrara  to- 
wards the  N.  to  Monte  Amiata  on  the  S.,  and  embraces  the  sea  with  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. 

From  Voltbbra  to  Collb,  151/2  M.  The  high-road  leads  to- 
wards the  E.  through  an  undulating  and  attractive  district.  To  the 
left  is  seen  8.  Oimignano  (p.  14),  to  which  a  good  road  (fine  views) 
diverges  after  71/2  M.  (reaching  it  after  11  M.  more;  pedestrians 
may  take  a  short-cut,  diverging  1  M.  farther  on,  via  Ranza  and  8. 
Donate).     To  the  right  lies  Pomarance  (p.  8).  Colle,  see  p.  13. 

3.  Elba  and  the  Tuscan  Islands. 

A  visit  to  Elba,  which  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  scientific  traveller 
and  the  lover  of  nature,  is  accomplished  either  from  Leghorn  or  from 
Piombino  (p.  2).  Between  both  these  points  and  Poi'io  Ferrajo,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  communication  is  kept  up  by  the  Societh  Riunite  Florio-Rubattino. 
Fbom  Lbghobn  to  Porto  Fcrrajo  every  Sun.  forenoon  in  4»/2  hrs.,  return- 
ing on  Hon.  forenoon.  —  Fbom  Piokbino  to  Porto  Ferrajo  every  afternoon 
in  2  bra.,  returning  every  forenoon.  —  A  steamboat  of  the  same  company 
also  makes  a  trip  once  weekly  to  the  small  neighbouring  islands  (tinea 
Livomo-Porio-8an'8lefano). 
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About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leghorn  rises  the  cliff  of  Melorioy  where 
the  Pisans  were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Genoese  in  1283,  that 
they  never  regained  their  former  supremacy.  Farther  to  the  W. 
(21^2  ^'  f^om  Leghorn)  is  Oorgona,  Inhabited  by  fishermen,  a 
sterile  island,  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only.  Between  the 
latter  and  Elba  lies  (40  M.)  Capraja  ('island  of  goats^^  so  called  by 
the  ancients  also),  with  2000  inhab.,  where  wine  is  produced. 

Elba,  Lat.  llva,  Greek  uEthalia,  consisting  of  an  imposing 
mountain-group,  lies  5*/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Piombino  (p.  2),  be- 
yond the  islets  of  Palmajola  and  Cerboli,  The  Torre  di  Oiove,  sit- 
uated on  the  highest  point,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailors.  The 
vessel  rounds  the  Capo  della  Vita  and  enters  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Porto  Ferrajo  (Albergo  delle  Api,  fair),  the  capital,  enclosed 
amphltheatrically  by  mountains.  The  island  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient times  for  its  iron  ore ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  subject  to 
the  Pisans,  then  to  Genoa,  to  Lucca,  and  to  the  Appiani  of  Piom- 
bino, and  was  finally  presented  by  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  to  the 
Grand-Duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence,  who  fortified  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Ferrajo  in  1548.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates,  the 
mining  and  export  of  iron  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  (22,000),  others  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  tunny 
and  sardine  fisheries.  Elba  has  acquired  a  modem  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  of  the  dethroned  Napoleon,  from  5th  May,  1814,  to  26th Feb., 
1815.  The  Villa  8,  Martinoj  the  house  occupied  by  the  emperor^  is  still 
shown  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  on  the  height  above  the  harbour,  between 
the  forts  Stella  and  Fcdconej  which  were  erected  by  Cosimo  I.,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  bay  in  front,  and  of  the  sea  in  the  di- 
rection of  Piombino  at  the  back.  It  contains  several  Napoleonic 
relics.  Below,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  the  Bagno,  or  prison,  in 
which  several  hundred  galley-convicts  are  confined.  —  The  island 
is  about  18  M.  long,  6V2^-  broad,  and  90  sq.  M.  in  area;  it  contains 
several  fertile  valleys,  but  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  predomi- 
nate. Morile  Capanne^  the  highest  point,  near  the  village  of  Mar- 
ciaria^  is  3300  ft.  in  height.  The  coast  on  the  side  next  the  main- 
land is  less  abrupt,  and  produces  admirable  wine  and  fruit,  espe- 
cially near  Capoliveri^  where  excellent  Aleatico  is  grown.  —  An  ex- 
cursion from  Porto  Ferrajo  to  the  iron-mines  is  best  made  by  tak- 
ing a  boat  to  the  Bor^o  dei  Magazzini^  and  walking  or  riding  thence 
(horse  there  and  back  3  fr.)  over  the  hill  to  Rio  CasteUo  and  on  to 
Rio  Marina^  where  a  guide  to  the  mines  (scarcely  necessary)  may 
be  obtained.  The  ferriferous  strata  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  re- 
cognised at  a  distance  by  the  reddish-black  appearance  of  the  hills. 
On  the  coast,  to  the  S.  of  Rio  CasteUo,  lies  the  picturesque  strong- 
hold of  Porto  Longone,  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

About  71/2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Elba  lies  the  island  of  Pianosa, 
the  ancient  Planasia^  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  perfectly  flat. 
To  this  island  Agrippa  Posturaus,  grandson  of  Augustus,  was  once. 
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banished,  and  to  him  are  referred  the  considerable  Roman  remains 
which  still  exist  here.  Farther  to  the  S.  (25  M.  tiom  Elba)  rises 
MonU  CrUto,  consisting  of  granite-rock,  6  M.  in  circumference.  It 
eontains  namerons  springs,  and  the  rnins  of  a  monastery  destroyed 
by  pirates  in  the  16th  century.  The  name  is  familiar  through  the 
well-known  romance  of  the  elder  Dumas.  Opposite  the  Monte  Ar- 
gentario  (p.  ^  and  about  6  M.  from  the  mainland  is  OigliOj  Lat. 
IgUHan,  a  considerable  island  containing  a  village  and  vestiges  of 
Roman  palaces.    The  highest  point  is  1630  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

4.  From  Florence  to  Siena  and  Chinsi  vift  Empoli. 

114  H.  Railway.  To  Sikna,  591/2  M.,  in  3-3V2  hrs.  •,  fares  10  fr.  90,  7  fr. 
85,  4  fr.  96  c.  —  From  Siena  to  Chidsi,  54V2  M.,  in  T^/t-V/i  hrs. :  fares  9  fr. 
95,  6  fr.  96,  4  f^.  46  c.  —  No  quick  trains. 

Florence,  see  Baedekers  Northern  Italy,  —  6  M.  8.  Donnino; 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  expands.  7  M.  Signa^  with  its  grey  pinnacles 
and  towers ,  is  famed  for  its  straw-plaiting.  The  line  crosses  the 
Ombrone ,  which  falls  into  the  Arno,  and  enters  the  defile  of  the 
QonfoUnaj  which  separates  the  middle  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Arno.  Crossing  the  Arno,  the  train  reaches  (16  M.)  Montelupo. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  small  river  Pesa, 

20  M.  £mpoli  (^Rail,  Restaurant ,  unpretending),  a  small  town 
with  6000  inhab. ,  with  antiquated  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district.  Halt  of  6-25  min. ;  passengers  to  Siena 
have  often  to  change  carriages.  The  main  line  pursues  a  W.  di- 
rection towards  Pisa  and  Leghorn ;  see  Baedeker's  Northern  Italy, 

The  line  to  Siena  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Elsa,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  right,  on  the  hill,  8.  Miniato  dei 
Tedesehi,  picturesquely  situated,  with  a  lofty  medisBval  tower.  23  M. 
PonU  a  Elsa;  26  M.  Qranaiolo,  30 V2  M.  CasUl  Fioreniino ;  the  town, 
on  the  height  to  the  left,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Vol  d'Elsa. 

Sb^/2  M.  Certaldo;  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  Oiovanni  Boccaccio,  who  died  here,  21  st  Dec,  1375,  at 
the  age  of  62.  His  tomb  in  the  church  of  8.  Michele  e  Oiacomo  (La 
Canonicajj  erected  in  1503,  was  removed  some  time  after  1783  and 
his  bones  scattered.  The  house  of  Boccaccio,  now  denoted  by  a 
tablet,  was  restored  in  1823  by  the  Countess  Carlotta  Lenzoni-Me- 
dici,  and  fitted  up  in  the  mediaeval  style.  The  remains  of  his  mon- 
ument were  also  brought  hither. 

43V2  M.  Foggibonti  (Aquilaf  opposite  the  station ,  tolerably 
comfortable);  the  town  (4000  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right.  On  the  hill 
above  it  rise  the  old  castie  and  the  monastery  of  8.  Lucchese.  In  the 
ehnreh  of  the  castle  is  an  altar-piece  and  in  the  former  refectory  are 
frescoes  by  Qerino  da  Pistoja. 


Fbom  Pogoibonsi  to  Collu,  5  M.,  railway  in  26  min.  (70, 40  c). 
Colle  (^Alb.  del  Buon  8oggiorno ,   tolerable),  generally  called 
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Colle  di  Val  (VElaa  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  is  an  old  town  with  1000  Inhab.,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  now  consists  of  two  parts,  ColU  Alto 
and  CoUe  Basso.  The  first  of  these  contains  the  palaces  of  the  old,  but 
now  greatly  impoverished  aristocracy ;  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Arnolfo  diCambio ;  and  the  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  13th 
cent.,  with  a  facade  modernised  in  bad  taste,  a  marble  pulpit  (of 
which  the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  13th  cent.,  and  the  upper  part, 
with  reliefs  of  saints,  to  the  16th),  and  handsome  carved  choir- stalls 
and  episcopal  throne  of  the  17th  century.  At  Colle  Basso  there  are 
now  important  iron  and  glass  works. 

The  interesting  little  town  of  S.  Gimigruino  may  be  conveniently 
visited  from  Poggibonsi  or  Colle,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about 
6  M.  distant.    Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  stations  for  4  frs. 

S.  Gimignano  (1180  ft. ;  Alhergo  Leone  Bianco,  Via  S.  Matteo, 
near  the  gate,  well  spoken  of),  an  ancient  and  loftily  situated  town, 
with  8200  inhab. ,  was  a  prosperous  and  independent  place  in  the 
13th  and  14th  cent.,  but  in  1353,  after  having  suffered  terribly  in 
consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Salvfteci 
(Ghibellines)  and  Ardinffhelli  (Guelphs),  it  became  subject  to  Flor- 
ence. Its  walls,  its  towers  (whence  the  name  'S.  Gimignano  delle 
belle  torri')  and  its  streets,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  middle  ages. 
Perhaps  no  other  town  in  Tuscany  presents  so  faithful  a  picture 
of  Dante's  time.    Architecture  of  the  Gothic  type  prevails. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  della  Colleoiata,  or 
del  Duomo,  with  several  important  buildings. 

The  *Palazzo  Pubblico  or  ComunaU  was  erected  in  1288-1323. 

The  Sala  dkl  Comsiglio  ,  on  the  second  floor ,  contains  a  *M adonna 
with  saints  and  angels,  and  the  kneeling  donor  PodestJi  Nello  dei  Tolo- 
mei  (1317),  a  fresco  by  Lippo  Memmi  of  Siena;  also  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood :  8,  9.  Mainardi^  Madonnas  \  13. 
Filippino  Lippi^  Annunciation  (two  round  paintings)  \  16.  Fra  Paolino,  Ma- 
donna; 18.  Piniuricchio,  Madonna  with  two  saints.  —  To  the  left  of  the 
exit  into  the  court  is  the  Cappella  del  Pretobs,  or  delle  Carc&ri  (now 
divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts),  containing  a  *Scene  from  the  legend  of 
St.  Yvo,  and  allegorical  figures  of  Truth,  Prudence,  and  Falsehood,  fres- 
coes by  Sodoma.  There  are  also  many  traces  of  frescoes  in  other  parts 
of  the  palace. 

The  Torre  del  Comune  (160  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  13  towers 
which  still  exist  out  of  the  original  number  of' 50.  The  largest  of 
its  three  bells  dates  from  1328. 

Adjacent  is  the  cathedral ,  usually  called  *La  Collbgiata,  of 

the  12th  cent.,  altered  in  the  15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano,  and  now 

entirely  modernised.  It  contains  frescoes  of  the  14-15th  centuries. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  ^Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  a  fresco  of  colos- 
sal proportions  by  Benotto  Qoexolu  1465 ;  Annunciation,  two  wooden  figures 
(L4th  cent.)  by  JUartinus  Bartolomaei  of  Siena.  In  the  N.  aisle,  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament  (some  in  bad  preservation)  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi  of  Siena,  1356; 
in  the  S.  aisle,  Life  of  Christ  hy  Bama  da  /SVena,  1380.  In  the  nave,  above 
the  arch.  Paradise  and  the  Inferno,  by  Taddeo  BartoU.  —  The  visitor  should 
particularly  notice  the  decorations  in  the  last  side-chapel  to  the  right, 
the  "^Cappella  S.  Fina,  which  contains  the  bones  of  this  local  saint,  who 
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died  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  chapel  was  designed  by  OiuUano  da  Mtt- 
jtmo;  altar-piece  (recently  restored)  by  Benedetto  da  Afajano.  The  two  'Fres- 
coes on  the  side-walls,  representing  the  vision  of  the  yonthfal  saint  and 
her  barial,  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo^  are  among  the  finest  works  of  that  master, 
and  combine  a  fresh  and  life-like  style  with  majestic  gravity.  —  In  the 
choir,  centre  of  the  right  wall,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-piece 
by  Piero  del  Pdlajuolo  of  Florence,  1483^  to  the  right  of  this,  Uadonna 
and  four  saints,  by  Benotto  Qottoli;  on  the  left  wall,  same  subject  by  Ta- 
magmi;  adjacent,  'Marquetry  (4n tarsia")  choir-stalls  of  1490.  ~  The  Ora- 
ToKio  S.  Giovanni  contains  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo^  14i^f 
a  work  of  no  great  importance. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  del  Podbsta,  with  an 
imposing  loggia  (now  a  theatre).  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Torre 
della  Rognoaa  or  delV  OrologiOj  which  indicates  the  height  beyond 
which  private  individuals  were  prohibited  from  building. 

The  Via  S.  Matteo  descends  from  the  Piazza ,  passing  the  two 
towers  of  the  Salvucci ,  to  an  ancient  gateway ,  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  town  until  the  13th  century.  Immediately  to  the  right 
in  this  street  is  the  Biblioteca  Comundu  (librarlani  Preposto  Ugo 
Nomi),  which  contains  9000  yoIs.  and  200  codices.  One  of  Its 
treasures  is  a  copy  of  AlciatCa  Emblemata  (Lyons,  1564),  along  with 
which  are  bound  up  several  interesting  autographs,  including  those 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Adjacent  is  a  small  Museum.  —  Far- 
ther on  are  8,  Bartolo  (originally  S.  Matteo),  a  church  of  the 
Knights  Templar ,  with  a  12th  cent,  facade ,  and  the  Pdlazzo  Pcs^ 
eiolini.  —  In  the  Via  Nuoya,  which  diverges  to  the  right ,  are  the 
church  of  8.  Chiara  on  the  left ,  and  farther  on ,  on  the  right ,  the 
HospitcU,  with  numerous  majolica  vases,  and  the  church  of  8.  Qiro- 
lamo  (behind  the  high-altar,  Madonna  and  saints  by  Vincenzo  Ta- 
magni,  1522,  with  a  glory  by  a  later  painter) ,  and  finally ,  to  the 
left  of  the  gateway,  the  12th  cent,  church  of  i3.  Oiacomo ,  another 
chareh  of  the  Templars ,  with  frescoes  by  a  Sienese  master  of  the 
13th  eentury. 

The  Via  delle  Romite,  diverging  from  the  Via  Nuova  at  S.  Chiara, 
leads  to  *S.  Aoostino,  begun  in  1280  (chief  entrance  usually  closed  ; 
sagrestano,  Via  Nuova  17). 

This  church  owes  its  fame  to  the  ^Frescoes  in  the  Choib  by  Benozzo 
OozzoU  (1465),  where  the  master  has  pourtrayed  the  life  of  St.  Augustine 
in  17  scenes,  from  his  school-days  to  his  death.  Though  not  of  uniform 
excellence,  nor  in  equally  good  preservation,  these  pictures  alone  repay 
a  visit  to  S.  Oimignano  (the  finest  are:  St.  Augustine  as  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric in  Rome;  Death  of  St.  Monica*,  "^St.  Augustine  on  the  bier).  —  The 
Cappblla  S.  Quolielmo,  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  contains  a  Nativity  and 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bartolo  di  Predi^  in  which  several  touches  of  real 
Italian  life  are  traceable.  —  To  the  left,  in  the  Cappklla  drl  S.  Saoba- 
MEHTo,  are  frescoes  by  Vincenzo  da  S.  Oimignano.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
church,  St.  Oeminianns  and  three  worshippers,  a  fresco  by  Seb.  Mainardi^ 
a  pupil  of  Dom.  Ghirlandajo  \  farther  on ,  St.  Sebastian ,  the  deliverer 
from  the  plague,  the  effects  of  which  are  symbolised  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, by  Benozzo  OozzoU^  1464,  of  less  importance  than  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  To  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance :  ^Altar-piece  (St.  Bartoldus) 
by  Benedetto  da  Maj'ano^  1494;  under  the  organ  are  frescoes  by  Seb.  Mai- 
nardij  representing  Saints  in  simple  groups. 

Ytom.  S.  Agostlno  we  return  to  the  market-place,  which  Is  ad- 
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joined  by  the  Piazza  bella  Gibtebna  ,  distinguished  by  the  two 
low  towers  of  the  Ardinghelli ,  on  the  right.  The  Via  del  Gastello 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  PonU,  with  a  portico, 
now  built  up,  of  the  13th  century.  —  The  terracotta  ornamentation 
of  the  windows  of  the  buildings,  many  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe y  should  be  obserred. 

From  the  Piazza  della  Cistenia  the  Gontiada  di  San  Giovanni 
descends  to  the  right  to  the  Palazzo  Pratelleaif  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal saloon  of  the  upper  floor  contains  a  Madonna  with  saints,  a 
fresco  by  Tamagni.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  8.  Oiovanni  Evan- 
gelistaj  a  Johannite  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  and,  in  the  street,  a 
figure  of  the  Madonna,  by  Mainardi, 

A  private  garden  at  the  Fortezza ,  the  highest  part  of  the  old 

fortifications  (ascend  to  the  right  from  La  CoUegiata),  commands  a 

fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

We  may  drive  in  ^4  hr.  to  the  venerable  church  of  S,  Maria  Attunta 
di  Callori,  or  CelloU^  situated  outside  the  Porta  Matteo,  and  dating  from 
the  11th,  or  perhaps  from  the  10th  cent.,  containing  remarkahle  capitals 
and  curious  ornamentation  in  the  apee.    Fine  view. 


Beyond  Poggibonsi  the  Railway  begins  to  ascend  considerably. 
To  the  right,  8taggia  with  a  mediffival  chateau ;  farther  on,  to  the 
right,  the  ancient  and  picturesque  chateau  of  MonU  Riggioni.  The 
train  then  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  (3  min.). 

5972  M.  8iena,  see  p.  20. 

Siena  is  a  terminal  station,  loftily  situated,  from  which  the  train 
backs  out.  On  the  journey  to  Orvieto ,  the  train  returns  part  of  the 
way  to  Fmpoli ,  and  then  diverges  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the 
S.E.  We  traverse  the  hills  which  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Ombrone  and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana,  Several  tunnels.  65  M. 
Arbia,  This  district  is  one  of  the  bleakest  in  Italy,  the  chief  fea- 
tures being  grotesquely  shaped  hills  of  sand,  and  barren  fissured 
mountains,  interesting  to  the  paleontologist  only. 

79  M.  Aieiano ;  the  pleasant  little  town  (Ai&.  del  Sole,  clean  ^ 
7400  inhab.),  I72  M.  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  possesses  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  the  Sienese  in  1351,  and  several  handsome 
churches  with  pictures  of  the  early  Sienese  School. 

Asciano  is  the  most  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the 
famous,  but  now  suppressed,  Benedictine  convent  of  *Monte  Oliveto 
Maggiore  (6  M.;  a  drive  of  1^/4  hr.  there,  and  1^2 ^^'  back;  carri- 
ages at  the  Alb.  del  Sole,  fare  10-12  fr.).    The  road,  leading  by 

Chiusure,  is  rough  and  more  suitable  for  walking. 

Visitors  apply  beforehand  to  the  ^Ispettore''  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Arti  at  Siena  (p.  32),  from  whom  they  receive  a  'parmesso*  to  present 
to  the  ^Sopraintendente''  at  the  monastery.  Those  who  have  not  time  to 
send  this  two  days  in  advance  should  provide  themselves  with  eatables 
for  one  day.  Ordinary  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two  days 
at  the  convent  ('pens'.  6  fr.). 

The  convent,  founded  in  1320  by  Bernardo  Tolomei  and  afterwards 
greatly  enriched  by  donations,  still  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  a  great 
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entablislimeiit  of  the  kind.  The  monki  ramit  have  been  wonderfully 
enerf^etie  to  hsve  been  able  to  transform  the  iiterile  ehalk-doil  here  Into 
a  smiling  oaaifl.  ^neas  Sylvius  PicGOlomini  (Pius  11.-,  p.  28)  gives  an 
iateresting  description  of  the  monastery  in  his  *Gommentaria\ 

The  walla  of  the  Morabtcrt  Court  are  adorned  with  celebrated 
^Frescoes  by  Luea  Sigmyrelli  (1497)  and  Ant.  Baxtiy  called  aodoma  (15U5), 
representing  scenes  from  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict.  The  order  of  the 
pictures  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of  their  execution.  The  series 
begins  with  the  first  picture  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (adjoining 
the  entrance  to  the  church),  representing  St.  Benedict's  departure  from 
home,  by  Sodoma.  The  earliest  part  of  the  series  are  the  frescoes  on  the 
evtranee^wall,  executed  by  SignorelK^  eight  in  number:  Totila  kneeling 
to  the  saint;  Soldier  in  disguise,  attempting  to  deceive  the  saint;  Temp- 
tation of  the  fasting  monk ;  Punishment  of  two  monks  addicted  to  dainties ; 
Resuscitation  of  a  dead  man  whom  Satan  has  thrown  from  a  wall ;  Exor- 
cism of  Satan;  Overthrow  of  the  idol;  Resuscitation  of  a  youth  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  house.  ~  The  ^Sending  forth  of  Klssionarles',  on  the  left 
of  the  comer  to  the  right,  is  by  Riedo,  but  all  the  other  pictures  are 
by  Sodoma^  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  ever3rwhere  apparent,  though  he  is 
doubtless  far  inferior  to  Signorelli  in  depth  and  excellence  of  conception 
and  execution.  In  the  first  pictures  by  Sodoma  we  can  trace  a  r'*<:em- 
blance  to  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Siena, 
and,  in  the  others,  features  that  recall  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  —  The  Chdech 
(entrance  to  the  left  of  the  monastery  court),  which  was  modernised  last 
century,  contains  little  to  detain  us  beyond  the  handsome  choir-stalls 
and  reading  -  desk ,  in  inlaid  work ,  by  Fra  Oiov.  da  Verona  (100^-5).  — 
In  the  Libreria  are  a  door  and  a  cabinet,  also  beautifully  inlaid  by  the 
same  master.  —  The  visitor  should  notice  the  extensive  stables  at  the 
back  of  the  monastery,  the  diiferent  sections  of  which  bear  tablets  with 
the  names  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  in  order  that  guests  might  know 
on  arriving  where  to  put  up  their  horses. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  died,  Aug.  24th,  1313,  at  Buoncotkoento,  41/2  M. 
to  the  S.W.,  on  the  Arbia,  The  churches  contain  a  few  ancient  pictures 
of  the  Sienese  school. 

Fnox  AsciANo  to  Grossbto,  59 Va  M.,  branch-line  in  SVa  hrs.  (fares  11  fr., 
7  fr.  70,  4  fir.  85  c.)  ->  8  M.  S.  Qiavanni  d'Asso  (tolerable  inn).  The  Ca- 
nonica  contains  six  small  and  ancient  paintings  of  the  Sienese  school.  Mte. 
Oliveto  is  reached  hence  in  11/2  hr.  (p.  16;  a  car  with  one  horse  may  be 
obtained).  —  14  M.  Torrenieri^  on  the  old  road  from  Siena  nnd  Buoncon- 
vento  (flee  above),  via  8.  Quirico,  Sadicofani,  and  Bolsena  (p.  ((6),  to  Rome. 

—  (About  b^/a  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  2  fr.)  lies  Mont- 
aleino  iAlbergo  dtl  Qiglio^  tolerable,  bargaining  necessary),  a  town  which 
early  in  the  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  8.  Antimo,  and  after- 
wards to  Siena.  In  the  Palatzo  MvniaipaU  is  the  Cappella  delle  Garceri, 
which  contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures  from  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, including  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  (1382)  and  a  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  (1388)  by  Bartoto  di  Fredi  of  Siena.  The  Cathedral  was  begun 
in  1818.  The  dissolved  Franei»ean  Monastery  is  now  a  hospital.  Over  the 
chief  entrance  of  the  church  belonging  to  it  is  a  group  of  the  Madonna, 
John  the  Baptist,  88.  Peter  and  Sebastian,  of  the  school  of  Bella  Robbia 
(1507).  A  room  adjoining  the  sacristy  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  monastery  court  contains  others  dating 
from  1438.  Fine  view  from  the  piazea  adjacent  to  the  modem  church  of 
the  Madonna,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  town.  —  The  railway -station  of 
3ronte  Amiata  (p.  18)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Montalcino.  To  the 
"S.  of  Castelnuovo  deWAbate^  within  about  2V2  M.  of  Monte  Amiata,  is  S. 
AnHmc,  which  was  an  independent  abbey  down  to  the  13th  century.  The 
haadaome  church  was  built  of  white  alabaster  and  travertine  in  the  Uth 
cent.,  and  its  rich  portal  dates  from  1292. 

Abont  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Torrenieri  (omnibus  11/2  fr.)  lies  S.  Quirico 
(Alberffo  del  Lepre ,  tolerable) ,  which  was  the  residence  of  an  imperial 
governor  during  the  Hohenstaufen  regime  and  was  fortified  by  Siena  in 
1472.    The  handsome  **  Collegiate  Gfiurch  in  the  Lombard  style  was  founded 
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in  the  Sih  cent.^  highly  ornate  porch  of  1298;  interior  disAgnred  in  the 
17th  cent.  ^  choir-stalls  of  the  16th  century.  The  ad^jacent  Misericordia  charch 
contains  a  high- altar-piece  by  Sadoma.  The  Palcueo  Chigi,  erected  in 
1686-87,  deserves  a  visit  (keys  at  the  Fattoria  Ghigi).  The  OrU  L«o- 
ni»i  (keys  at  the  same  place),  a  neglected  park  of  the  16th  cent.,  adjoin- 
ing the  town-wall,  afford  an  admirable  view.  —  The  hot  Bath*  of  Vig- 
n&ni^  SVs  M.  to  the  S.  of  Quirieo,  were  mnch  frequented  in  ancient  times, 
and  again  during  the  Renaissance  period,  but  are  now  neglected.  The 
ante-chamber  of  the  bath-house  contains  an  ancient  votive  stone.  Among 
the  famous  mediseval  visitors  were  St.  Ciatharine  of  Siena  and  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico.  —  From  S.  Quirieo  to  Pienza  (p.  30)  4Vs  H.]  — 

21  M.  Monte  Amiata^  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  the  highest  in  Tuscany,  lies  2Vs  H.  to  the  8.E.  of 
Castelnuovo  delPAbbate  (p.  17)  —  [By  omnibus  in  3  hrs.  to  Ceutel  del  Piano 
(2V2  fr. ;  Locanda  Amiatina),  where  a  guide  may  be  obtained  at  the  Huni- 
cipio;  thence  on  horseback  in  S*/*  brs.,  or  on  foot  in  4Vs  hrs.,  to  the 
sumn^t  of  the  *]Eonte  Amiata  (5645  ft.),  which  affords  an  admirable  survey 
of  the  whole  country  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Ciminian  Forest  (p.  73).  The  rock-formation  is  volcanic  and  interesting  to 
geologists.  A  pleasant  return-route  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  Vivo^ 
a  suppressed  Gamaldulensian  monastery,  now  the  property  of  Count  Cer- 
vini,  where  a  one-horse  carriage  may  be  hired  of  the  miller.  —  From  Vivo 
to  Stat.  Monte  Amiata  11  M.,  or  to  Torrenieri  17  M.  The  latter  road  leads 
by  CcutigUone  d^Orda^  not  far  from  the  Baths  of  Vignoni  (see  above),  and 
by  8.  Quirieo  (p.  il).]  — 

28  M.  S.  Angela  and  Cini(fiano.  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oreia,  the  £.  affluent  of  the  Ombrone,  and  crosses  the  latter.  —  32Vs  ^^ 
Monte  Antico.  At  Paganico  the  train  quits  the  Ombrone  and  begins  to 
thread  its  way  among  the  hills.  42  M.  Boeca  Stntda,  a  village  (1640  ft.) 
on  the  right  \  then  Sttedano.  At  (53  M.)  Monte  Peseali  the  line  unites  with 
the  Maremme  Railway ,  to  the  N.  of  Grosseto  (p.  3). 

8^72  ^'  Ropolcaw.  The  village,  to  the  right,  possesses  baths  which 
are  frequented  iu  suminer.     The  country  becomes  more  attractive. 

9OV3  M.  Lueignano ;  the  mediaeval  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the 
left.  The  Improving  cultivation  of  the  soil  indicates  the  proximity  of 
the  charming  valley  of  the  Chiana.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  — 94  M.  SitMlungai  on  the  right  the  village, 
where  Garibaldi  was  captured  on  his  march  to  Rome,  24th  Sept. 
1867.  —  98  M.  Torrita,  Montepulciano  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 

103  M.  MontepiUeiano  i  the  lonely  station  is  6M.  from  the  towu 
(omnibus  in  lYs^^'i  meeting  nearly  every  train ;  fare2fr.);  the 
road  passes  through  several  small  villages. 


Montepuloiaao.  —  Albsboo  Habzoggo  (BruzziehelW*)^  with  trattoria, 
Via  Garibaldi  32,  tolerable,  R.  1-1V«  fr.,  D.  2-3  fr.  —  The  Wime  of  Monte- 
pulciano  is  justly  celebrated.  The  red  wine  is  strong  and  somewhat  rough. 
'  Vino  tanto''  is  a  sweet  white  wine  (2  fr.  per  bottle).  Vermouth  is  a  white 
wine  flavoured  with  fragrant  herbs  and  wormwood. 

Montepulciano ,  a  picturesque  town  with  3000  (or  with  the  ad- 
joining suburbs  13,000)  inhab.,  surrounded  by  medieval  walls,  lies 
conspicuously  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  (2070  ft.).  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Angdo  Anibrogmi  (1454-94), 
surnamed  Politianus  after  this  his  native  place  (^Respnblica  Po- 
litiana'),  the  friend  of  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  and  preceptor  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  beautiful  situation  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  the  place 
repay  a  visit.   The  sights  may  be  inspected  in  4-5  hours. 
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We  follow  the  maiu  street,  generally  running  from  E.  to  W., 
and  ascending  from  tbe  gate  next  the  railway-station  to  the  plateau 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  lies.  It  is  first  named  Via  Oaribaldit 
then  Via  Cavowr,  and  lastly  Via  PoUtiano,  —  In  the  Via  Garihaldi, 
No.  32,  on  the  left,  is  the  Palazzo  Tarugi  (containing  the  ahove- 
mentioned  Alh.  Marzocco),  huilt  hy  Vignola.  Opposite,  Nos.  35-37, 
Palazzo  Avignontaiy  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
Then,  also  on  the  right,  8.  Agoitino,  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  curious 
touches  of  Gothic.  —  In  the  Via  Cavoui,  on  the  left,  Chiesa  del 
GeHij  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Jesuit  style.  On  the  right  the 
*Mereaio  (market-haJls)  by  Vignola.  —  In  the  Via  Poliziano,  on  the 
left,  No.  1,  is  the  house  in  which  Angdo  Poliziano  was  horn,  a  brick 
building  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  an  inscription. 

We  next  reach  the  Piazzbtta  m  S.  Mabia,  with  the  small 
church  of  8.  Maria  of  the  13th  cent,  (handsome  portal).  It  com- 
mands an  admirable  view  of  the  lakes  of  Montepulciano,  Chinsi, 
and  Trasimeno;  to  the  left  rises  Monte  Amiata;  farther  up  we  obtain 
a  survey  of  Pienza,  S.  Quirico,  Montalcino,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Ghiana.  —  A  road  hence  descends  to  the  left  in  12  min.  to  the  — 

^Madonna  di  8.  Biagio ,  in  the  valley,  designed  by  Antonio  da 
SangaUo  and  begun  in  1518.  The  fine  marble  chapel  of  the  high- 
altar,  by  Oiovanozzo  and  Lisandro  Albertiniy  dates  from  1584. 

Returning  to  the  hill,  and  again  following  the  main  street,  we 
next  reach  the  Piazza  Gkandb.  The  interesting  fountain  in  the 
centre  dates  from  1520.    On  the  left  is  the  — 

Palazzo  Municipale,  of  the  14th  cent.,  resembling  the  Palazzo 

Pitti  at  Florence,  and  containing  a  few  pictures  and  curiosities. 

Aate-cbamber  of  first  floor:  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and  saints,  of 
the  school  of  Delia  Robbia.  —  Pictubb  Gallebt  on  the  second  floor. 
I.  Room:  Matteo  da  Siena  (?),  Madonna.  II.  Boom:  9.  Seb.  del  Piombo^ 
Pope  Panl  III.;  80.  PaecMarottOy  Madonna;  ^.  Umbrian  School  (ascribed 
to  Raphael) ,  Portrait  of  a  lady.  A  colleetion  of  dies  once  used  by  the 
engraver  Cerbttno  is  preserved  here. 

On  the  W.  of  the  piazza  is  the  Cathedral^  with  a  ruinous  facade. 

In  the  iMTJBBioB,  over  the  principal  entrance,  are  the  Death,  Assumption, 
and  Ck>ronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Taddeo  Bartoli.  The  church  was  once 
adorned  with  an  imposing  monument  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi,  secretary 
of  Pope  Martin  V.,  erected  in  1427-29  by  the  famous  architect  Michelozzo 
Miehelozzi^  with  the  assistance  of  his  master  Donatello.  It  was  taken 
down ,  however,  during  last  century,  when  several  parts  of  it  were  lost 
and  others  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  church :  thus,  to  the  left 
of  the  principal  entrance,  two  reliefs;  by  the  two  first  pillars,  two  alle- 
gorical *8tatues;  by  the  high-altar,  marble  group  of  cherubs  with  gar- 
lands, forming  the  top  of  the  monument. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Municipale,  is  the  Palazzo 
Coniueei,  by  A.  da  SangaUo,  and  adjoining  it  the  Palazzo  Nobile- 
Tarugi,  attributed  to  the  same  master. 

We  next  enter  the  Via  Rlcci,  where  on  the  right  rises  the  *Pa' 
lasso  Bombagliy  a  Gothic  brick  building.  —  Crossing  the  Piazzetta 
della  Misericordia,  with  the  church  of  8.  Francesco  (Gothic  portal) 
aud  line  view,  we  now  descend  the  Via  d6l  Poggiolo.   Immediately 
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to  the  left  in  this  street  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oratorio  delta  Mi" 
sericordia,  which  contains  a  Christ  in  a  glory  and  an  Annunciation 
over  the  high-altar  of  the  school  of  the  Delia  Robbia. 

A  visit  to  PiBMZA  is  most  Gonveniently  made  from  M ontepnlciano :  about 
9  M.,  one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  10,  two-horse  20  fr.    Gomp.  p.  18. 

Pienxa  {Albergo  Franeiy  poor),  a  small  town  with  about  2000  inhab., 
was  originally  called  Corsignano^  but  subsequentty  named  the  'town  of  Pius"' 
after  Pius  J  I.  C^neas  Sylvias  Piccolomini,  p.  28),  who  was  born  here  on 
18th  Oct.  1405,  and  who  adorned  the  town  with  very  handsome  buildings, 
chiefly  designed  by  the  Florentine  Bernardo  Rossellino  and  the  Sienese 
Francesco  (Oieceo)  di  Giorgio  (1439-1502).  As  all  these  buildings  date 
from  about  the  same  period  (14i60)  and  are  situated  in  the  same  pfaeza 
(del  Dnomo),  they  afford  a  more  compact  survey  of  early-Renaissance 
architecture  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  most  Italian  towns.  The  cbief 
edifices  are  the  Cathedral^  with  its  studiously  simple  facade;  to  the 
right  of  it  is  the  Veseovado  or  episcopal  palace;  opposite  the  cathedral 
the  Palazzo  Pttbblico^  with  a  colonnade;  to  the  right  the  finest  of  all, 
the  *  Palazzo  Piccolomini^  which  like  the  Palazzo  Rucellai  at  Florence 
exhibits  the  rustica  style  in  combination  with  pilasters  (handsome  court 
and  colonnade) ;  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a  charming  Fountain  of  14G2.  — 
The  right  transept  of  the  cathedrsd  contains  a  Madonna  with  four  saints 
by  Matteo  da  Siena;  the  choir-stalls,  carved  in  the  Gothic  style,  date  from 
1462;  in  the  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  by  Vecchietta;  in  the  left  transept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints  by 
Sano  di  Pietro.  The  Cathedral  Treasury  (shown  by  the  sagrestano  in  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  canonici,  sacristan  2  fr.)  contains  some  early  Renais- 
sance works:  crozier  in  gilded  and  embossed  silver,  a  Rixvobiscum ,  a 
silver  censer  in  the  Oothic  style,  ^Mitre  of  Pius  II.  decorated  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  reliquary  of  St.  Andrew  of  Salerno,  crucifix  with  rich  flli- 
gree-work,  etc.  —  The  Opera  del  Duomo,  to  the  left  of  the  cathedral,  con- 
tains the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  including  those  of  Pins  II.,  one  of  which 
is  of  Flemish ,    the  other  of  Italian  workmanship. 


Continuation  of  Joubnet.  To  the  right  we  soon  observe  the 
Monti  di  Cetonaj  which  are  connected  with  the  Monte  Amiata 
(p.  18").  To  the  left  stretches  the  long  Lake  of  Montepulciano^ 
beyond  which  is  the  Lake  of  Chiusi ,  connected  with  the  other  by 
a  canal.    The  lakes  exhale  unhealthy  malaria  in  summer. 

IO8Y2  M.  Chianciano,  —  114  M.  Chiusi,  see  p.  60. 

5.  Siena. 

Hotels.  *Gband  H5tel  Rotal  de  Sienne  (PI.  a ;  E,  3),  Via  Gavour,  with 
its  back  to  the  Lizza  (p.  35),  R.  from  2-3,  D..  4,  B.  li/s,  L.  &  A.  1,  omn. 
1  fr. ;  *Grand  Hotel  Goktinental  (PI.  b;  E,  4),  Via  Cavour  15,  opposite 
the  post-office,  R.  from  2V2,  L  &  A.  1,  B.  IV4,  luncheon  2V2,  J>-  4»/a,  omn. 
1  fr.;  Aquila  Nera,  Via  di  Gittk  (PI.  D,  5),  a  good  house  in  the  Italian 
style,  similar  charges.  —  Scala  (PI.  d ;  D,  4),  Piazza  S.  Giovanni,  opposite 
the  Baptistery  (p.  26)  unpretending,  but  with  large  rooms  (IV2  fr.);  Trk 
Mori  (PI.  F,  3),  Via  Garibaldi,  near  the  station,  for  moderate  require- 
ments, R.  l»/j  fr.;  Il  Sasso,  with  restaurant,  Via  Cavour,  near  the  post- 
office,  well  spoken  of.  —  For  a  prolonged  stay:  Pension  CMcMofelli, 
Via  S.  Domenico,  near  the  Protestant  church;  J.  OcUti,  Palaezo  Bianchi, 
Via  de'  Servi ;  Masini^  Via  Gavour  12,  well  spoken  of:  Francesco  Tog- 
nazzi.  Via  Sallustio  Bandini  19;  Mme.  Jfarion^  Via  Ricasoll  37;  fVis- 
quini^  Via  delle  Belle  Arti  19  (pension  at  each  5^7  fr.  per  day,  even  for  a 
short  stay). 

Trattorie.  Aquila  Nera^  see  above;  Sasso^  see  above,  good;  La  Tos- 
cana  (formerly  Minerva)^  Via  del  Re  4,  with  rooms  (1-2  fr.),  unpretending  • 
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Seala^  see  above.  —  Wine  and  fine  view  at  Talliam**^  Via  delle  Belle  Arti 
31,  and  at  ike  Fieuehetteria  il  (Jon/ortabih,  Via  del  Castoru,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  (sometimes  open  in  the  evening  only).  —  £e«r  at  Ba- 
der'ty  on  the  Lizza  (p.  35). 

Caffi  Oreeo,  near  the  Casino  de'  Kobili  (p.  2b). 


By  Day 
one  -  horse  two  •  horse 
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At  Night 
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Gab  Tariff: 
/» the  town :  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion   

—  first  half-hour    .... 

—  each  additional  Vx  hr. 
Beyond  tike  tavn^  as  far  as  2  M., 

for  one  hour  .    . 

—  each  additional  hour.     . 

Box  above  22  lbs.  30  c. 

▼ettnrini.  Turillazti  and  Sat,  Cecearelli^  Via  CaVour  23  and  25;  car- 
riage per  day  25  fr.,  half-day  8-10  fr.  Saddle-horses,  per  day  TVz  fr.,  half- 
day  5  fr. 

Boat  and  Telenaph  OfAoe,  Via  Cavonr  16,  in  the  Pal.  Spannocchi 
(PI.  25). 

Baths.  Swimming-bath  near  the  Fontebranda  (poor ;  water  cold) ;  warm 
baths  at  MazzeC$^  Via  Dnpre  45. 

English  Ohuroh  Service  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  Continental,  from  March 
to  May. 

Good  Photographs  at  Cav.  Paolo  Lombardi*$^  Alia  Costarella  No.  8,  near 
the  C^affe  Greco.  —  Carved  Wood  (comp.  p.  23):  Go»i,  Quidi^  A  Querci, 
Via  Belle  Art!  31,  near  8.  Domenico ;  Carlo  Caimbi^  Via  del  Capitano  5, 
near  the  cathedral. 

Prineipal  Attractions.  Piatza  del  Campo  (Vittorio  Emanuele;  p.  23), 
Duamo  and  Opera  del  Duomo  (pp.  26,  28)-,  walk  through  the  town.  To 
the  town  and  its  treasures  of  art  the  traveller  should  devote  2V2-3  days  at 
least.  On  2nd  July  and  15th  August,  horse-races,  called  il  Palio^  take  place, 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  scene  (seat  on  grand-stand  2-21/2  fr.). 

Sienuj  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with  25,000 
iiihab.  (lucl.  the  saburbs),  the  seat  of  a  aniversity  which  was  in 
high  repute  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and^he  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop, is  picturesquely  situated  25  M.  due  S.  of  Florence,  and 
1330  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  three  connected  hills  (the  clayey  soli  of 
which  is  called  *Terra  di  Siena*).  It  is  now  a  busy  trading  and  man 
ufacturing  place;  it  also  possesses  several  libraries  and  scientitic 
societies ,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  in  Tuscany,  suitable 
for  a  stay  of  some  duration.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  atmos- 
phere in  summer  being  tempered  by  the  loi'ty  situation ;  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  pleasing  and  prepossessing. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they  contain  many 
palaoes  and  handsome  churches.  Next  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Yen- 
nice,  Siena  is  perhaps  the  most  important  town  in  Italy  for  the 
study  of  the  art  of  the  13-16th  centuries. 

SiEMA,  the  ancient  Sena  Julia^  or  Colonia  Julia  Senensity  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  converted  into  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  whence  it  derives  its  arms,  the  she-wolf  and  the  twins. 
The  only  Etruscan  antiquities  here  are  a  few  tombs  which  were  discovered 
in  1864  near  the  Porta  CamoUia.  The  town  attained  to  the  height  of  its 
prusperity  in  the  middle  ages.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
(1115)  her  extensive  dominions  were  dismembered,  and  the  citizens  of 
Siena,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing th^r  independence.     The   guvernment  then   fell  into  the   hands 
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of  the  nobility,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  people  in  1133.  The 
ensuing  conflicts,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  and  Siena 
became  the  leader  of  tbe  Ghibelline  party  in  Central  Italy,  while  Florence 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Guelph  faction.  Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  the 
Ghibellines  from  Florence  were  welcomed  in  Siena,  and  on  4fh  Sept., 
1260,  a  great  victory  over  the  Ouelphs,  the  bloodiest  recorded  in  the  an- 
nala  of  Tuscany,  waa  gained  near  Monte  Aperio,  on  the  Arbia  (6  M.  distant), 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  troops  of  King  Manfred  of  Naples.  Ten  yeara 
later  Charles  of  Anjou  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  Siena  and  in 
making  it  a  member  of  the  Tuscan-Guelph  confederation  of  towns;  but 
the  city  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  its  privileges,  and,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to  re-assert  their  inflnenee^  its 
constitution  remained  unchanged.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  Siena 
numbered  nearly  100,000  inhab. ,  and  vied  with  Florence  in  wealth  and 
love  of  art.  At  len^h  the  supremacy  was  usurped  by  tyrants,  such  as 
(about  1487)  Pandolfo  Petrtteei,  sumamed  II  Magnifieo^  whom  Kacehiavelli 
represents  as  a  pattern  of  a  despot.  In  1498,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
arrived  in  Italy,  Siena  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  and  during  the 
troubles  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cent,  the  eitisens  for  the  most  part 
sided  with  the  French,  by  whom  the  town  was  usually  garrisoned.  On 
22nd  April,  1565,  the  French  garrison  was  oompelled  by  famine  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  Spanish  besiegers,  by  whose  aid  Duke  Cosimo  I.  of  Tuscany 
succeeded  in  gaining  permanent  mastery  of  the  place. 

History  of  Art.  The  bitter  political  fate  which  overtook  Siena,  and 
converted  the  mighty  rival  of  Florence  into  a  quiet  provincial  town,  will 
strike  the  antiquarian  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  here  are  still 
preserved  many  monuments  and  reminiscences  .of  mediseval  life  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  and  the  progress  of  subsequent  ages. 
The  conservative  character  of  Siena  has  not,  however,  been  produced,  as 
in  tbe  case  of  Bruges,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  stream  of  history ;  for  even 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power,  particularly  as  compared  with  Florence, 
it  manifested  a  preference  for  old  established  rules  and  a  dislike  fbr  inno* 
vations.  In  the  province  of  Art,  despite  the  abundant  supply  of  artists  at 
their  disposal,  the  citisens  never  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative,  but 
adhered  with  remarkable  tenacity  to  the  earlier  style.  The  best  period  of 
Sienese  art  still  belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  towns  of  Italy  had 
begun  to  pride  themselves  on  their  practice  of  art,  but  before  the  pedantic 
element  had  given  way  to  the  pure  sense  of  the  beautiful.  There  is  no  town 
in  Italy  which  presents  such  instructive  examples  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
Architectore  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  as  Siena,  where  we  find  magni- 
ficent stone  buildings  vying  with  graceful  structures  in  brick.  If  the  dor- 
thedral  had  been  built  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  citizens,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  churches  in  existence, 
and  even  in  its  reduced  proportions  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  lo 
the  secular  buildings  (of  which  perhaps  the  Palatto  Buoruiffnori  is  the 
finest  example)  the  pointed  style  predominates;  the  windows  are  gene- 
rally divided  by  small  columns,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned  with' 
pinnacles.  In  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  motive  of  the  castellated  mansion 
was  clothed  with  Renaissance  forms,  Siena  was  not  slow  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Florence.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Rossbllino  and 
Fbancbsoo  di  Gioboio  have  been  correctly  designated  as  the  architects  of 
the  A'ceolotntnt,  Spattnocchi^  and  Jferucd  palaces.  The  most  interesting  of 
the  Renaissance  churches  is  the  small  round  church  deffU  InnoctnH,  ad- 
joining the  Spedale  della  Scala. 

Siena  has  produced  no  independent  school  of  Sculpture,  though  a 
liberal  patron  of  foreign  masters.  As  throughout  tbe  rest  of  Tuscany, 
the  development  of  art  did  not  progress  rapidly  here  till  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  Niccol6  Pisano,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  the  l3th 
cent.,  and  his  son  Giovanni  were  employed  at  Siena;  and  the  sculptures 
on  the  font  of  S.  Giovanni  and  on  the  Fonte  Gaja  are  admirable  works 
by  Jauopo  dblla  Qdrrcia  (1374-1438),  the  earliest  representative  of  the 
Renaissance  style. 

Tkintinr  was  the  favourite  art  of  the  early  Sienese.    As  early  as  the 
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i3th  cent,  they  could  boast  of  Doccio  di  Buokinbsona,  a  painter  whoae 
wurka  far  surpass  those  of  Cimabne  in  beauty  and  gracefulness.  On  his 
completion  in  1310  of  the  *Majestas\  or  Triumphant  Madonna,  for  the 
high-altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  picture  was  carried  to  the  church 
in  solemn  procession  (p.  28).  An  equally  important  mMter  was  Simome 
Maktihi  (1283-1344),  who  has  been  immortalised  by  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch, 
and  who,  like  his  contemporary  Giotto,  practised  his  art  and  exercised 
his  inOuence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city.  Works  by  his 
hand  are,  or  were,  to  be  found  at  Kaples,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  and  Avignon, 
as  well  as  in  the  Palaszo  Pubblico  at  Siena.  So  famous  indeed  was  his 
name  that  it  was  usual  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  best  works  of  his 
period.  His  compositions  are  of  a  very  primitive  character,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  great  skill  in  his  rendering  of  tender  sentient  Closely  akin  to 
these  two  masters  was  Lippo  Hxmmi,  who  executed  large  frescoes  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  miniatures  in  missals.  Several  painters  of  the 
14th  cent,  followed  in  Simone^s  footsteps,  such  as  Barka  or  Bbrna,  Ldca 
Thomk,  and  Lippo  Vanni,  without  however  exhibiting  much  individuality. 
The  easy  narrative  style  and  the  imaginative  allegory  were  cultivated 
by  the  brothers  Pibtro  and  Ambbooio  Lobbnzetti  (both  of  whom  pro- 
bably died  of  the  plague  in  1348),  and  the  approach  of  the  Sienese 
school  io  that  of  Giotto  was  thus  accomplished.  A  liiutle  later,  however, 
the  works  of  Babtolo  di  Fbbdi  (1330-1409)  fell  short  of  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  those  of  Taddeo 
Babtoi.1  (1362-1422?),  who  was  far  inferior  to  his  Florentine  contem- 
poraries. For  a  time  all  artistic  progress  at  Siena  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  throughout  the  15th  cent,  the  city  did  not  give  birth  to  a  single 
master  of  note.  The  painters  Dombnico  di  Babtolo  ,  Lobbnzo  di  Pietbo 
(nicknamed  Vecchibtta),  Bbnvencto  and  Hatteo  di  Giovanni,  and  others 
of  this  perlo.l  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  limited  methods  of  their  prede- 
cessors, Irom  who  '-  influence  they  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  the  century,  owing  to  contact  with  neighbouring  schools, 
whose  representatives  were  frequently  invited  to  Siena,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  Florentine,  Dmbrian,  and  Lombard  masters,  the 
tide  of  progress  at  length  began  to  set  in.  The  most  distinguished  Sie- 
nese masters  of  this  period,  far  surpassing  their  contemporaries  Fungai- 
Fucehia^  Paeehiarotto ^  and  others,  were  Baldassare  Pbbuzzi  and  Gio- 
VAMAHTONio  Bazzi ,  sumamcd  II  Sodoma.  Peruzzi  (1481-1637),  who  was 
associated  with  Raphael  at  Rome,  was  endowed  with  an  admirable  per- 
ception of  beauty  of  proportion,  and  was  famous  both  as  an  architect  and 
a  decorative  painter,  but  Siena  now  possesses  none  of  his  works.  S6doma 
(c.  1473-1549),  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thoroughly  studied  at  Siena.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  he  brought  to  Siena  some  traces  of  Leonardo's  style, 
but  instead  of  cultivating  this,  he  seems  to  have  trusted  to  his  own  nat- 
ural ability,  and  with  such  success  that  in  one  respect  he  vies  with  Ra- 
phael himself.  In  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  youthful  figures  he  is 
unsurpassed,  and  his  technical  skill  in  fresco  painting  and  his  fertility 
are  marvellous  -,  but ,  in  spite  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  beautiftil ,  his 
works  are  apt  to  paU  upon  the  taste  owing  to  the  superficiality  of  their 
composition.  With  Don.  Bbccafdhi  (1486-1551),  who  f^quently  altered  his 
style,  begins  the  final  period  of  decline  from  which  Siena  never  recovered. 
In  the  art  of  Wood  Oarring  Siena  has  always  taken  the  lead  among 
the  towns  of  Italy.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  the  Barili  family  (particu- 
larly Antonio  y  d.  1516,  and  Gtovonm,  d.  1529)  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  branch,  and  their  modern  representative  is  Oitutti^  whose  pupils 
Oosi,  Guidi,  and  Querci  are  mentioned  at  p.  21. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town ,  at  the  union  of  the  three  hills  on 
which  it  stands,  is  the  picturesque  *Piasza  del  Campo ,  now  offi- 
cially called  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  D,  5),  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Purg.  xi.  134).  It  is  semicircular  in  form,  and 
depressed  towards  the  centre,  somewhat  resembling  an  ancient 
theatre.    The  popular  assemblies  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  re- 
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public  took  place  bere ,  and  It  is  beie  tbat  the  Palio  borse-races 
(p.  21)  are  now  held.  —  The  piazza  is  enclosed  by  pinnacled  pal- 
aces.   On  the  diameter  of  the  semioiicle  rises  the  — 

*Palaszo  Pubblioo  f  PI.  22;  D,  5),  a  huge  brick  edifice  of  four 
stories,  erected  In  1289-1309,  with  pointed  windows  divided  by 
small  columns,  and  wings  lower  than  the  central  part  of  the  build-» 
ing.  (The  wings  of  the  second  floor  are  of  a  later  date;  comp. 
p.  28.)  Adjacent  rises  the  slender  tower  del  Mangia^  begun  in 
1325,  and  finished  about  1345,  so  named  after  the  stone  figure  of 
a  man  which  used  ta  strike  the  hours  (a  popular  figure  somewhat 
resembling  the  Roman  Pasquino,  p.  201):  fine  view  from  the  top. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tower  is  the  Cappella  di  Piazza,  in  the  form  of 
a  loggia,  begun  after  the  cessation  of  the  great  plague  of  1348 
which  carried  off  30,000  persons,  and  completed  in  1376,  with 
damaged  frescoes  by  Sodoma.  The  upper  part  was  added  in  1460 
by  Federighi.  The  she-wolf  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  right  wing, 
the  arms  of  Siena  (p.  21),  dates  from  1429. 

The  *Interior  (custodian  V2-I  f'- ;  best  time  10-2)  is  embellished  witU 
numerous  frescoes  of  the  Sienese  school.  Among  those  ou  the  Gsounu 
Floor  are  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  3ano  di  Pietro,  1445^  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ansano  and  Galgano,  and  another  with  St.  Leonard,  both, 
by  Sodoma ;  Kadonna  with  saints,  by  Vecchietta ;  a  Eisen  Christ,  by  So- 
doma^  1535  (?),  in  the  room  of  the  Sindaco. 

On  the  FiKST  Floor,  the  custodian  first  shows  the  Sala  del  6&an 
C0N8IGL10  (or  del  Mappamondo ,  or  delle  Balestre) ,  adorned  with  large 
frescoes :  *"Madonna  ana  Child  tinder  a  canopy  borne  by  saints,  by  Simone 
Martini^  1315,  a  composition  with  numerous  figures,  somewhat  stiff,  but 
with  beautiful  details  j  opposite,  ^Equestrian  portrait  of  Guidoriccio  Fo- 
gliani  de  Bicci  by  Simone  Martini  (1328)  ^  beneath ,  Madonna  by  Ouido  dct 
Siena,  the  date  of  which,  1221,  appears  to  be  spurious  (prob.  1281;  for- 
merly in  S.  Domenico);  then,  to  the  right  and  left,  *S.  Ansano  and  ^S. 
Vittorio,  and,  on  the  other  wall  to  the  right,  S.  Bernardo  Tolomei,  all  by 
Sodoma;  then  S.  Bernardino  by  Sano  di  Pietro  and  S.  Catarina  by  Vecchietta. 
—  The  vestibule  of  this  hall  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Bavtoli, 
representing  ancient  heroes,  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  St.  Christopher  and 
other  saints  (1441).  The  vault  of  the  archway  is  occupied  by  a  curious 
view  of  Borne.  —  A  beautiful  iron  railing  (1435-45),  adjoined  on  the  right 
by  a  font  by  Turini,  separates  this  vestibule  from  the  Council  Cuaprl, 
which  is  embellished  (left)  with  frescoes  of  the  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Taddeo  Bartoli^  and  contains  handsome  benches  carved 
by  Domenico  di  Niceolb  (1429).  The  altar-piece  is  a  Holy  Family  by  So- 
doma;  on  the  right  is  an  organ  by  A.  Pifferio  (1519).  —  To  the  right  of  the 
Sala  del  Consiglio  is  the  Sala  dslla  Pace  ,  or  dbi  Kovr  ,  with  frescoes 
by  Ambroffio  Lorenzetti^  painted  in  1337-43,  representing  'Good  and  Bad 
Government* ,  three  pictures  which  are  indispensable  to  those  who 
desire  an  insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  proud  citieens  of  Siena 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  allegories  and  allusions  of  a  more  or  less  obs- 
cure character  which  they  contain  are  at  least  interesting  as  being  of  a 
much  more  homely  kind  than  those  customary  in  modern  times.  One  of 
these  mural  paintings  represents  the  ideal  of  a  state,  under  the  guidance 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  other  virtues,  while  the  two  others  pourtray  in 
a  realistic  style  the  consequences  of  good  and  bad  government.  The 
preservation  is  imperfect,  but  the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  heads 
of  Peace,  Justice,  and  Concord  in  the  first  of  the  series.  —  Adjoining 
is  a  room  with  portraits  of  the  eight  popes  and  thirty-eight  cardinals  to 
whom  Siena  has  given  birth.  —  Another  Room  cbntains  some  frescoes 
recently  transferred  from  other  buildings,  a  Uadonna  by  MuUeo  da  JSiena^ 
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1484,  and  S.  Bernardino  preftcking  in  the  Cunpo  (p.  23),  by  Sano  di  PietrOy 
interesting  for  its  representation  of  the  piazza  at  that  period.  —  The  ad- 
joining Sala  di  Baua,  or  db*  Pretori,  is  adorned  with  ostentatious  ^Frescoes 
from  the  history  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  by  Spineilo  Aretino  (1406  ^  includ- 
ing a  naval  victory  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  the  Doge  leading  the  Pope's  horse).  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two 
fine  coffers,  one  carved  by  Barili,  the  other  adorned  with  paintings  said  to 
be  by  Fra  Angelico.  —  The  last  room  is  the  Sala  del  Concistobo,  with 
ceiling -paintings  by  Beccafwmi  ^  a  fine  marble  doorway  by  Jaeopo  della 
Qutreia  (above  which  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  by  Luca  Qiordano)^ 
Florentine  '^Arazzi''  or  tapestry  (partly  of  the  16th  cent.)  on  the  walls,  and 
modern  husts  of  statesmen  and  other  illustrious  citizens  of  Siena. 

The  rear  of  the  palace,  abutting  on  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  (PI.  D, 
5.  6),  or  vegetable  market,  is  also  very  picturesque.  The  piazza  com- 
mands a  go<^  view  of  the  environs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  the  Palazzo  del  Qo- 
veino  (p.  30 ;  facade  towards  the  Via  RicaBoli).  —  In  the  centre  of 
the  piazza,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Puhhiico,  rises  the  marble  *Fonte 
GajGj  a  modem  reproduction  (1868)  hy  Tito  Sarrocehi  of  the  original 
foantain  of  1343.  The  beautiful  has-reliefs  of  the  Christian  vir- 
tues and  of  the  Creation  of  Adam  (left)  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Eden  (right)  were  eicecuted  by  Jaeopo  della  Querela  in  1409-19 
(originals,  in  a  very  damaged  condition,  now  preserved  in  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  p.  28).  A  subterranean  conduit,  18  M.  in  length, 
supplies  the  fountain  with  delicious  water. 

Ascending  by.  steps  through  one  of  the  passages  beyond  the 
Fonte  Gaja ,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  Via  di  Citta,  which 
presents  a  busy  scene,  especially  in  the  evening. 

To  the  right,  the  *Loggia  of  the  Casino  de'  Nohili  (PL  2  j  D,  5), 
ouce  the  seat  of  the  commercial  tribunal.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of 
the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  of  Florence  in  1417,  but  the  upper  story  is 
later.  The  sculptures  are  by  Sieuese  masters  of  the  15th  cent., 
6uch  as  Ant.  Federighi  (who  executed  the  figures  of  S.  Ansano,  S. 
Savino,  and  S.  Vittore,  and  the  stone  bench  on  the  right),  Lorenzo 
di  Mariano  (stone  bench  on  the  left) ,  and  Vecchietta  (figures  of 
SS.  Paul  and  Peter).  —  The  N.  prolongation  of  this  street  towards 
the  Porta  Camellia  is  the  Via  Cavour  (p.  35).  —  A  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  Loggia  is  the  Piazza  deir  Indipeiidenza,  \\ith  a  Statue  of 
Italia  by  Sarrocehi ,  in  memory  of  Sienese  patriots  who  fell  in  the 
struggle  for  the  union  of  Italy  (near  PI.  27;  B,  5). 

Proceeding  to  the  left,  past  theCaffd  Greco,  and  then  ascending 
the  Via  pbi  P£lleorini  ,  a  side-street  to  the  right ,  we  reach  the 
small  Piazza  S.  Giovanni.  Here,  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  is 
situated  the  Palazzo  del  Magnifico  (PI.  18;  D,  5),  erected  in  1508 
for  the  -tyrant  Pandolfo  Petrucci  (p.  22),  from  designs  by  Giacomo 
Cotzarelli.  The  bronze  ornaments  and  flag-brackets  on  the  outside 
are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style.  One  room  is  embellished 
with  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio^  discovered  in  1882. 

In  a  straight  direction  we  obtain  a  fine  survey  of  the  choir  of 
the  loftily  situated  cathedral,   under  which  is  the  old  baptistery, 
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forming  a  kind  of  crypt,  now  the  ehnrcli  of  *B.  Giovanni  (1?\,  5}, 

with  a  fine,  hut  nnflnished  Gothic  facade  (after  1317). 

The  marble  *Font  is  an  admirable  early-Benaiasance  work,  designed 
by  Jaccpo  della  Qwcrcta  (1416) ,  who  also  executed  the  statuettes  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  four  prophets,  and  one  of  the  six  bronee-gilt  ^Beliefs 
from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist  (Zacharias  led  out  of  the  Temple,  1430). 
The  others  are  by  Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (Baptism  of  Christ  and  John  the  Baptist 
brought  before  Herod,  1427),  Donatella  (Head  of  John  the  Baptist  brought 
before  Herod  and  his  guests,  1427) ,  and  Turino  di  8ano  and  his  son  Oiovanni 
di  Turino,  The  last  also  executed  the  figures  of  Charity,  Justice,  and 
Prudence  ■,  those  of  Faith  and  Hope  are  by  DoncUello,  —  The  frescoes 
by  Sienese  painters  of  the  15th  cent,  are .  of  inferior  value.  —  Over  the 
high-altar  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ  by  And.  and  Ra/.  Puccinelli  of  Brescia. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Giovanni  we  may  either  follow  the  street  to 
the  right,  past  the  Pala%»o  Arcivescovile  (Pi.  13),  or  we  may  ascend 
the  steps  to  the  left.  By  either  way  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo- 

The  **CatlLedral»  or  Chiesa  Mctropolitana  (PI.  C,  4,  5),  occupy- 
ing the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  church  of  S.  Maria 
Assunta.  The  present  building  was  begun  early  in  the  13th  cent.; 
the  dome  was  completed  in  1264;  and  about  1317  the  choir  was 
prolonged  to  the  £.  over  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  (see  above). 
Owing  to  certain  structural  defects,  to  which  the  present  irregu- 
larity of  the  edifice  is  still  perhaps  partly  due ,  it  was  resolved  in 
1339  to  erect  a  huge  nave,  of  which  the  present  cathedral  was  to 
form  the  transept  only,  according  to  a  plan  preseryed  in  the 
Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  28).  Parts  of  this  building ,  designed  in  a 
beautiful  style,  still  exist  on  the  S.  side  of  the  caihedral  in  tlie 
form  of  a  ruin.  After  the  plague  of  1348  this  ambitious  plan  was 
abandoned,  and  the  original  structure  was  then  completed.  (Length 
97  yds.,  width  261/2  yds. ,  length  of  transept  55  yds.)  The  *Fa.- 
CADE,  constructed  in  1284-1380  from  a  design  hy  Giovanni  Pisano^ 
showing  a  combination  of  the  pointed  and  circular  styles ,  is  com- 
posed of  red,  black,  and  white  marble,  and  richly  decorated  with 
sculptures  representing  prophets  and  angels  by  different  masters ; 
the  mosaics  were  added  in  1878  by  Mtusini  and  Franehi.  The  cam- 
panile ,  consisting  of  six  stories ,  does  not  taper  towards  the  top. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  column  bearing  the  wolf  of  Siena. 

The  ^Interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  extending  to  the  choir 
and  intersected  by  a  double  transept,  with  an  irregular  hexagonal  doue 
over  the  centre.  The  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  the  continuous  rows  of 
busts  of  popes  (in  terracotta;  about  1400)  over  the  arches,  and  the  pillara 
with  the  half-columns  will  at  first  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
northern  travellers,  but  they  will  find  that  the  pleasing  ornamentation  in 
marble  compensates  to  a  great  extent  for  organic  defects. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window  in  the  wall  of  the  en- 
trance was  designed  by  Perino  del  Vaga^  1549.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
graceful  tribune  of  1483,  borne  by  two  columns.  The  ^Basins  for  holy 
water  are  by  Ant.  Federighi^  a  pupil  of  Jac.  della  Querela,  1462-63. 

The  marble  "'Pavement  is  quite  unique,  being  covered  with  'Graffito' 
representations  from  designs  by  eminent  artists:  scenes  from  Old  Testament 
history,  Hoses,  Samson,  Judas  Uaccabseus,  Solomon,  and  Joshua  by  Do- 
menico  di  Ntccold  (1423)-,  Abraham's  sacrifice,  Adam  and  Eve,  Moses  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  etc.,  hyBecca/umi;  the  symbols  of  Siena  and  the  towns  allied  with 
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it,  Hermes  Triamegistus,  Socrates  and  Crates,  the  Sibyls,  and  other  fleures 
by  Dusters  of  less  note.    The  execution  varies.    The  oldest  scene!  arl 
nmple  ontlines  engraved  on  the  white  marble  and  filled  with  black  stucco 
Shadbig  was  then  introduced  by  the  use  of  grey  and  also  of  coloui^d 
marble,  so  that  the  graffito  gradually  developed  into  an  era]£>rate  mo.aTc 
The  pavenaentis  generally  covered  by  a  wooden  flooring,  which  is,  however 
removed   on  Aug.  15th  (Feast  of  the  Assumption),    lime  of  the  oHrinll 
works  are  now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  (p.  28).  ongin^i 

n  ^V  A""=   ^^*  ***«  e^^rance-wall,  statue  of  Pope  Marcellus  II.,  by 
D.  Cafag^.-.  4th  Altar  (of  the  Piccolomini),  with  sculptures  hy  AndrBa 

M^J^L^^'Ll^^r^  *"'  ?^-  ^*"''  P*"''  GregoryV  and  Slmesfjy 
Michael  Angelo,  and  St.  Francis,  begun  by  TortHgiini  %nA  completed  bv 

Mtehael  Angela,  -  The  entrance-wall  of  the  Libreria  is  embellished  with 
P^.'*'2*P*'*"/iJ°  "^Jr'^iJi  ^y  ^^'•^"'^  Marrina  (1497).  Over  the  door 
?*^2~**22,  **'.  ^^^  ^?-  («c<^o'omini;  1803),  who  reigned  27  days  only" 
byjBer.  iV.ter.ccWo,  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  library  (p  28)  _* 
Farther  on  is  the  Monument  of  Bandino  Bandini ,  with  the  RiaeA  rhVi«» 
and  angels,  attributed  to  Michael  Angela.  '  ^**"''* 

The   *Pui.PiT     octagonal  in  form  and  constructed  of  white  marble 
borne  by   ten  columns,  some   of  which   rest  on  lions,   and  ^orneTwith 
admirable  reliefs  from  the  New  Testament,  is  by  ir.cco*d>.^SJ    his  son 
Gtavmtnt,  and  his  pupils  A*-no^o  and  Zopo  (1266-68).    The  flight  of  stlos 
was  designed  by  Bernardino  di  Giacomo  (1543)  ^  ^ 

>.,  ^*!S-^'"  ^''i?^'".  contains  the  CappellI  S.  Giovanni,  with  a  portal 
^^^'r^^'  *^"  *^®  /^c*!'^^'  *'®  *  'Statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Z)o»«. 
Mlo,  1467}  statues  of  88.  Catharine  and  Ansanus,  by  JTerS  (1^)  and 
Chov.  dt  Stefano,  respectively  5  a  font,  perhaps  by  JacoioZla^^a- 
fSii^^i/o*"  Sr?p\;?  ^^^  ""^^H^y  ^V^'*^  '^"d  five  fmall  f?esc^s  bi 
i^of^  S-V^iw  ««®'°^*J!'*"^'  from  the  life  of  Alberto  Arringhieri,  the 
donor.  —  Farther  on  in  the  same  transept  are  statues  of  Popes  Pius  III 

^  t^"f.«  n^^tiT*  ^^'?'"'''  t''?  ^'  ^«^'«*'«  wspectively.  -The  chapel 
to  the  left  of  the  choir  contains  a  relief  of  th?  11th  cent,  representine 
fte  Annunciation     the  Nativity    and  the  Adoration  of  the  VgL  Removed 

?nw«'/'^S.*^%K^v*''"'*'  ''l^^''^  »^^°  8P««»o.  about  31/2  M.  fJom  the 
town  (p.  37).    The  bronae  relief  in  the  pavement  in  front  of  this  wort 

"  K^^^^^""^  and  marks  the  tomb  of  Bishop  GiovJnnfpecciTd    1426^ 

PerJw  rt^/.\n?hiM„;  %\*.^*"  "^^^^*?*  ^'^"^  '^  model  ^y  5a W««^^« 
Per«s«  (1532)5  and  behind  it  richly  carved  •Choir-stalls,  reading-desk  etc 
by  Bartolo  Iferoni,  sumamed  Rteeio  (1667),  and  inlaid  work  fintaraial  hv 
FSra  Giovanni  da  Verona  (1472).  The  bronze  •Canopy  is  bvl^cnJorK^^ 
':^'r^JV'^'^J^Jf^^-^  the  angels,  acting"2^^clnde^ab^rare  bC'^*^^^ 
rr^K***  ^^^i^  ^J^Franceeco  di  Giorgio  (llls),  the  front  row  o7 staHs 
?*  V^'fji'ff^^*  ^y  ^'V/ae/^  da  Breecia  (1620).  The  frescoes  by 
^/nmi  (16U)  were  entirely  renewed  and  altered  at  the  beginninK  of 
the  present  century.  -  By  the  pillars  of  the  dome  are  two  flagstlffs  from 

?,^^?:?'i^^^*^'*!L^LJ?'  ^?0'«"**»««  <-«  ^^rocc  o),  capture^d  at  MoX 
Aperto  «  1260,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  those  6f  the  victorious 

Th^SJ^se  il^^rwith^tTf/  '^  °«^Jb««'i«g  a"ar  is  the  crucifix  wh?ch 
tne  Hienese  earned  with  them  on  that  occasion.  —  To  the  left  of  th<» 
Wgh-alUr  is  an  organ-loft  by  BaHli  (1511)  above  the  entrance  to  Jhl 
Mcnsty,  which  contains  (to  the  left)  a  font  by  Tttrini 

.n-i  «»  *it  *?'?*'■?''  *^®  "^?*  ?^  ^^^  ^**«^'  »'«  "'"efi  of  the  Evangelists 
St     •"*'  ^y  Francesco  da  Imola  and  dot?.  TttHw* 

*•  iiir,f./^?°?Iwy"'^  ^*SJ**°!  ^***^*«  ®*  PoP««  Alexander  VII.  (by 
fo.Sl2i^Pi^inmitwf*I^^^^^  i-  ^^'^•^'  -"  The  tomb  of  Bishop 

JZ;S^  ^  tha  r*}i^'  K^^  ?  ^l  NerocHo.  ^  The  Cappklla  del  Voto, 
telonglBg  to  the  CA<if*,  built  by  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena 
papal  nuncio  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  pope  in  1665^67)  in  1661 
to  richly  adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  marble,  aAJT  gilding,  and  contains 
rtatuea  of  St.  lerome  and  Mary  Magdalene  (said  originally  to  have  been 
jn  Andromeda)  hj  Bernini.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  statue  of 
Pope  Panl  V.,  by  1*.  Signorini. 
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In  the  left  aisle,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  entrance  to  the  cele- 
brated ^^Library  of  the  Oathedral  {Libreria;  fee  Va  f'Oi  formerly  the  Sala 
Piccolominea,  erected  by  order  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomiai,  afterwards 
Pope  Pius  III.,  in  1496,  and  adorned  in  1505-07  with  ten  frescoes  by  JPittr- 
iuiHcchiOj  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  jEneas  Sylvius  PiecolomitU  of 
Pienza  (p.  20),  afterwards  Pope  Pius  J  J.  (1458-64) :  (1)  Departure  of  ^neas 
Sylvius  for  the  Council  of  Basle ;  (2)  ^neas  Sylvius  in  presence  of  King 
James  of  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Council;  (3)  His 
coronation  as  a  poet  by  Emperor  Frederick  III.  at  Frankfort  in  1445;  (4) 
JEnQViS  Sylvius  doing  homage  to  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor;  (5)  Betrothal  of  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with  Eleonora  of  Portugal 
at  Siena  by  ^neas  Sylvius ;  (6)  iEneas  Sylvius  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Calixtua  III. ;  (7)  iEneas  Sylvius  elected  Pope  Pius  II. ;  (8)  Pius  II.  at  the 
diet  of  princes  in  Mantua;  (9)  Canonisation  of  Catharine  of  Siena;  (10) 
Death  of  Pius  II.  at  Ancona,  while  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Some  of  these  pictures,  which  are  connected  by  beautiful  figures  of  nude 
or  half-nude  children,  are  admirably  preserved.  Vasari  asserts  that  Ra- 
phael assisted  in  their  execution.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Raphael 
was  at  Siena  at  the  same  time  as  Pinturicchio,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  furnished  the  older  and  less  imaginative  master  with  designs  of 
which  the  latter  availed  himself  more  or  less  freely.  Designs  for  these 
frescoes  attributed  to  Raphael  are  now  preserved  in  the  Uflizi  (that  of 
Ko.  1),  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  (No.  3),  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth  (No.  4),  and  by  Sign.  Baldeschi  at  Perugia  (No.  6;  p.  49).  —  Th*^ 
^'Missals ,  embellished  with  beautiful  miniatures  ,  also  deserve  attention 
(No.  5  and  No.  9  by  Liberate  da  Verona^  No.  12  by  Qirolamo  da  Cremona^ 
No.  11  by  Sano  di  Pietro).  —  The  S.  side-entrance  of  the  cathedral  is 
surmounted  by  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Miehelotzo. 

Opposite  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral ,  in  the  coruer  where  the 
steps  ascending  from  S.  Giovanni  terminate  under  the  arches  of  the 
uncompleted  nave  (p.  26),  is  the  *Opera  del  Duomo  {deUa  Metro' 

politana;  PI.  12;  C,5),  which  contains  several  interesting  works  of  art. 

In  the  entrance-passage  is  the  custodian's  bell  ('/s  fr.). 

The  hall  on  the  Gbound  Floor  contains  a  famous  antique  *  Group  of 
the  Graces^  found  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Pius  II.  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  cathedral  library,  but  removed  thence  in  1857  by  desire 
of  Pius  IX.  From  this  work  Raphael  made  his  first  studies  from  the 
antique  (drawing  at  Venice).  The  superb  Renaissance  pedestal  is  alao 
interesting.  The  '^Sculptures  from  the  Fonte  Oaja  (p.  25)  by  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia^  representing  a  Madonna,  the  Virtues,  the  Creation  of  Man,  and 
the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  which  are  among  the  master'^s  finest  works, 
are  unfortunately  much  damaged.  Sculptures  from  the  Cappella  di  Fiouga 
(p.  24),  and  others  from  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  before  its  restoration.  — 
Antique  sarcophagus  with  sea-gods;  ornamentation  of  an  oxgan-screen, 
representing  the  Transfiguration,  by  Sodoma.  On  the  Fiast  Floob  :  Drawings 
and  copies  of  the  '^Qraffiti  of  the  Cathedral  Pavement,  destined  to  replace 
the  originals;  also  some  of  the  originals  themselves  (comp.  p.  27)  and 
four  copper-plates  with  the  four  chief  designs.  —  On  the  Sbgono  Floob 
several  interesting  plans  and  architectural  designs;  handsome  embroi- 
deries; crosiers;  ring  of  Pius  II.  Also  several  early  Sienese  pai^tinga, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  large  ^Picture  by  Buecio  di  Buoniusegna :  on  the 
left  the  Triumphant  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  saints,  the  once  highly 
revered  ^Majestas",  which  was  placed  over  the  high-altar  in  1310  (p.  23), 
with  the  inscription:  Mater  Sancta  Dei^  sis  catusa  Senis  requiei^  sis  Ducio 
vitOy  te  quia  pinxit  ita.  On  the  right  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  25  sections, 
originally  forming  a  background  to  the  Majestas.  Also  four  saints  by  Ambr, 
Loremetti;  a  Byzantine  Madonna  of  the  12th  cent.;  a  Credo  by  Taddeo 
Bartoli;  a  ^Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  (1342),  in  a  lifeliko 
genre  style ;  and  a  picture  of  the  16th  cent,  (perhaps  by  Sano  di  Pietro}, 
showing  the  original  form  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  24). 

Adjoining  the  Opera  is  the  Palazzo  Reale  (PI.  23),  erected  by 
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Bern.  Bnontaleiiti  in  the  i6th  cent.,  now  the  Beat  of  the  profectnTe. 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  Via  del  Capitano  (see  below)  which  diverges 
here,  i8  the  Palazzo  Pecci  (PI.  20),  a  Gothic  brick  building  of  the 
13th  century.  Abont  1360  it  was  appointed  the  official  residence 
of  the  Capitano  di  Ginstizia,  or  chief  Judicial  functionary  of  Siena ; 
in  1457  it  was  acquired  by  the  jurist  Tom.  Pecci;  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Sign.  E.  Grotanelli  di  Santi ,  who  has  had  it  restored 
without  and  within  by  Sienese  artists. 

Opposite  the  fa^de  of  the  cathedral  are  the  church  and  hospital 
of  S.  Karia  dells  Soala  (PI.  C,  5),  of  the  13th  century.  Over  the 
high-altar  of  the  church  is  a  Risen  Christ ,  a  statue  in  bronze  by 
Vecehietta.  The  choir-stalls  are  by  Ventura,  the  organ  by  B, 
Peruzzi.  Adjoining  the  handsome  entrance-hall  of  the  hospital  is 
a  large  sick-room  called  'II  Pellegrinajo*,  adorned  with  frescoes  from 
the  history  of  the  monastery  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo  (1440-43) 
and  other  masters.  Pleasing  view  from  the  windows  (fee  1/2  ^^^O*  — 
Descending  to  the  left  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by 
steps  and  under  several  arches,  we  reach  the  church  Degli  Innocenti 
(PI.  C,  4),  externally  a  very  rude  edifice ,  but  'with  a  charming 
interior  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross'  (Burckhardt). 

The  above-mentioned  Via  del  Capitano  leads  to  the  quarters 
of  the  town  situated  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  hills.  It  soon  crosses  the 
small  Piazza  Postierla,  with  the  Palazzo  Chigiy  now  Piccolomini 
(PI.  16;  C,  5),  on  the  right,  which  contains  two  saloons  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Bernhard  van  Orley,  a  Fleming  who  joined  Raphael's 
school.  The  column  with  the  wolf  In  the  piazza  dates  from  1487.  — 
Not  far  off,  in  the  Via  di  CittJi,  which  diverges  here  to  the  left,  is  the 
Palazzo  Piccolomini,  now  N^rucci  (PI.  19;  C,  P,  5),  erected  by 
Beniardo  Rossellino  in  1463  for  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Pius  II. 
Beyond  it  is  the  Palazzo  Saracini,  the  vaulting  in  the  court  of  which 
is  tastefully  painted.  —  In  the  Yia  di  Stalloreggi,  diverging  from 
the  Piazza  Postierla  to  the  right,  is  the  Caaa  Banibagini  -  Qalltiti, 
on  the  fa^de  of  which  is  a  fresco  by  Sodoma  ('Madonna  del  Corvo'). 

On  the  left,  in  the  Via  S.  Pibtro,  the  continuation  of  the  Via 
del  Capitano,  is  the  *Pala%zo  Btionsignori  (PI.  15;  0,  5),  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  brick,  with  a  rich  facade, 
restored  in  1848.  The  vestibule,  court,  and  staircase  are  in  a  heavy 
Tococo  style.  —  At  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  alle  Scale  (PI.  9  ;  C,  6), 
which  contains  paintings  by  Salimbeni  and  Rutilio  Manetti  (16th 
cent.),  the  street  bends  to  the  right.  —  Following  the  main  street 
and  passing  under  an  archway ,  we  enter  the  Piazza  S.  Aoostino 
fPl.  C,  6),  with  the  R.  Collegio  Tolomei^  formerly  a  monastery  and 
now  a  much  frequented  grammar-school  (Liceo),  and  the  church  of  — 

8.  AgostiAO  (Pl.  C,  6),  remodelled  by  Vanvitelli  in  1755,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  in  the  Liceo,  to  the  left. 

Over   the  2nd  alUr   on   the  right,   a  Craciflxion  by  Pietro  Peniginc 
VMsacre  of  the  Innocents  by  Matieo  da  Siena  (1482),  in  a  chapel  on  tl 
right.  Statue  of  Pius  II.  by  Dupr6.  Altar-piece,  an  Adoration  of  the  3Iagi  1 
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Sodoma.  At  the  back  of  the  choir,  on  the  left,  the  "Legend  of  S.  Agostino 
Novello  in  three  sections,  by  Lippo  Memmiy  probably  his  best  work.  Also 
pictures  by  SaUmbeni^  Rutilio  JianetH,  and  others. 

About  250  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Tufl  (PI.  B,  7)  is  the  Cimi- 
tero  delta  Misericordia ,  containing  among  its  monuments  a  good 
PietSi  by  Duprrf  and  several  statues  by  Sarrocchi  (fee  30-50  c).  — 
Following  the  Via  della  Cerchia  (where  the  small  Palazzo  Finetti 
should  be  noticed)  to  the  W.  of  S.  Agostino ,  and  bending  to  the 
right,  we  enter  the  Via  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  on  the  left  side  of  which 
are  the  suppressed  monastery  (now  a  barrack)  and  the  church  of  — 

S.  Karia  del  Carmine  (PI.  B,  5),  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  with 
campanile  and  cloisters,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (open  7-9  a.m.  only). 
On  the  right  is  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento  with  a  Nativity  of  Mary 
hy  Sodoma ;  5th  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Michael  hy  Beccafumi, 

Opposite  is  the  Palazzo  PolUni ,  formerly  Celsi  (PL  21 ;  B,  5), 
attributed  to  Peruzzi.  —  We  may  now  proceed  straight  on  through 
the  Via  delle  Fosse  di  S.  Ansano  (with  the  R.  Istituto  Toscano  dei 
SordO'Muti ,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum)  either  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  or,  by  turning  a  little  to  the  left  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
way,  we  may  reach  the  Porta  Fontebranda  (see  p.  34). 

Outside  the  Porta  8,  Marco  (PI.  A,  5)  there  is  a  fine  view. 


The  E.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Campo  is  occupied  hy  the  •Pa- 
lazzo del  Oovemo  (PI.  17;  D,  E,  5),  one  of  the  most  imposing  pri- 
vate edifices  at  Siena,  erected  for  Oiacomo  Piccolomini  in  1469-1500, 
probably  from  a  design  by  Bernardo  Rossellino.  The  principal  fagade 
with  its  tasteful  decorations  in  wrought  iron  (horses'  heads,  etc.) 
looks  towards  the  Via  Ricasoli  and  the  small  Piazza  Picoolomini.  The 
palace  now  contains  the  extensive  *  Archives  (director.  Sign.  Lisini), 
one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

Parchment  Charters ^  52,000  in  number,  the  oldest  dating  from  736. 
Under  glass  are  a  nnmber  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  documents. 
Autographs  of  celebrated  men  (Pius  II.,  Leo  X.),  MimatHre*^  etc.  There 
is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  the  Cover*  of  the  cid  Treasury  RegisterM 
(Biccheme),  in  chronological  order,  painted  with  scenes  from  sacred  and 
profane  history,  and  affording  an  admirable  survey  of  the  development  of 
Sienese  art.    They  include  works  by  Dietisalvi^  Duedo^  and  the  LwrenteUi, 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Vnivetsiiiy  (see  p.  31).  —  The  "^Loggia  del 

Papa  (PI.  11 ;  E,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Piccolomini,  opposite  the  PaJ. 

del  Governo,  was  erected  in  1460  by  the  Sienese  Anionic  Federighi 

hy  order  of  Pius  II.  (MueM  Sylvius  Piccolomini),  and  dedicated  by 

the  pope  'gentilihus  suis\ 

Adjacent  is  the  church  of  S.  Kartino  (PI.  8;  E,  5,  6). 
Over  the  2nd  altar  on  the  right,  a  Circumcision  of  Christ  by  Cfuido 
Rent,  On  each  side  of  the  3rd  altar  are  ornamental  sculptures  in  marble 
by  Lorenzo  di  Mariano^  sumamed  71  Marrina;  on  the  left:  Nativity  of 
Christ  by  Beccafumi.  The  choir  contains  gilded  wooden  statues,  attributed 
to  Jacopo  della  Quereia, 

The  Via  Ricasoli,  which  passes  the  Loggia  del  Papa,  tra- 
verses the  crest  of  the  S.E.  hill  and  leads  to  Porta  Pispini  anp 
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Porta  Rom&na,  the  two  S.E.  gates.  —  Immediately  to  the  right  in 
this  street  is  the  Fonte  di  PantaneiOj  dating  from  1352,  recently 
lestored.  To  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  the  Via  di  Follonica 
descends  to  the  Fonie  di  FoUoniea,  oonstmcted  iu  1239  and  sitnated 
in  a  garden  far  below.  —  After  5  min.  more,  a  few  paces  beyond 
the  church  of  8.  Oiorgio  (PI.  E,  6),  the  Via  db'  Pispini  diyerges  to 
the  left,  in  which  we  first  reach  the  church  of  — 

8.  Spixito  (PI.  E,  6, 7),  with  a  dome  dating  from  1508,  and  a 
portal  from  1519,  the  latter  designed  by  Baldassare  Pertisst*. 

The  l>t  chapel  on  the  right  (GappeUa  degit  SpagAuoIi)  contains,  above 
a  St.  Roaa  by  Viterbo,  the  following  ^Paintings  by  Sodoma :  Madonna  pre- 
senting the  gown  of  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans  to  St.  Alfonso,  in 
the  presence  of  SS.  Oetavia  and  Lucia  ^  to  the  right  and  left  S9.  Sebastian 
and  Anthony  the  Abbot;  in  the  Innette,  St.  James  on  horseback  (fresco). 
To  the  right  is  a  Nativity  of  Christ  in  terracotta  by  Ambrogio  dtlla  Bobbia 
(1504).  —  Orer  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  Cmcifixion,  by  iScmo  di 
Pieiro.  —  Over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
PaceMa.  —  In  the  Gloistsbs  (sagrestano  5-6  soldi):  Cmcifixion  by  Fra 
Paolino  (1516). 

The  FonU  de'  Pivpmi  dates  from  1534.  The  neighbouring  Porta 
Pispini  is  adorned  with  a  damaged  fresco  (Nativity)  by  Sodoma. 

Opposite  S.  Spirito  we  enter  the  Vicolo  del  Sasso,  follow  to 
the  right  the  broad  Via  S.  Girolamo,  and  passing  the  column  with 
the  wolf,  reach  8.  Girolamo  (PI.  D,  7),  belonging  to  a  nunnery  (3rd 
altar  to  the  left :  Madonna  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  framed  in  marble 
by  Lor.  di  Mariano).    On  the  left  we  next  reach  the  church  of  — 

88.  Concezione,  or  Servi  di  Karia  (PI.  D,  8) ,  erected  in  1471, 

with  a  beautiful  interior  (1511-33)  attributed  to  Bald.  Peruzzi. 

First  altar  to  the  right:  Madonna,  by  Coppo  di  MareovaldOy  1261. 
Fourth  altar  to  the  right :  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena^ 
1491;  above.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Taddeo  BartoU.  —  In  the 
right  transept,  above  the  first  door  leading  to  the  sacristy:  *La  Vergine 
del  Popolo*.  by  Lippo  Memmiy  an  able  work.  —  At  the  back  of  the  high- 
altar,  *Maaonna  del  Manto%  ascribed  to  Giovanni  di  Pietro,  1436.  The 
CorooaHon  of  the.  Virgin,  by  Fungai  (1600?),  is  one  of  his  earlier  works. 

The  Porta  Romana  (PI.  D,  8)  is  adorned  with  a  fresco  (Cor- 
onation of  the  Virgin)  begun  by  Taddeo  Bartoli  and  finished  by 
Sano  di  Pietro.  —  About  V3  M.  beyond  the  gate  is  tbe  church  of 
McuUmna  degli  Angeli,  the  choir  of  which  contains  a  Madonna  with 
saints,  by  Raffaele  da  Firenze,  1502. 


Opposite  the  N.  side  of  the  Palazzo  del  Oovemo  (p.  30)  the  Via 
S.  VioiLio  leads  to  the  £.  to  the  church  of  the  same  name  and  to 
the  Vnireanitj  (PI.  28 ;  £,  5).  The  entrance  to  the  latter  is  in  the 
comer  to  the  right ;  in  the  corridor  is  the  monument  of  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Nieeotb  Aringhieri  (d.  1374),  with  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  professor  in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  8,  Maria  di  Provenzano  (PI.  7 ; 
£,  5)  dates  from  1594.  —  Traversing  several  streets  to  tbe  £.  we 
leaah  the  Piazza  di  S.  Fbanoesco  (PI.  F,  5) ,  in  which  rise  the 
ehnreh  of  S.  Francesco  and  the  Oratorio  di  S.  Bernardino, 
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The  chuToh  of  8.  Pranoesoo ,  now  undergoing  restoration ,  has 
fine  cloisters  of  1518,  in  which,  adjoining  the  side-entrance  to  the 
church  ,  are  architectural  scnlptnres  from  tomhs  of  nohles  dating 
from  the  14th  century.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  seminary 
is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  CozzareUi.  The  chapel  contains  a 
*Madonna  nourishing  the  Child,  by  Lorenzetti  (wall  facing  the 
windows),  and  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Bama  (left  wall).  Farther 
on  in  the  cloisters  are  some  relics  of  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  by  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti, 

The  ^Oratorio  di  8.  Bernardino  (Pi.  F,  5)  possesses  admirable 

pictures,  especially  by  5odoma.  Afternoon  light  best.  The  *cu8tode' 

lives  at  No.  6,  adjoining  (fee  V2  ^r.). 

Lower  Oratobio  :  Scenes  from  tbe  life  of  St.  Benutrdino,  of  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  —  *'Ufpbb  Oratorio:  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Salutation,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  SS.  Anthony,  Bern- 
ardino ,  Louis ,  and  ^Francis,  by  SodomOy  1618^2,  the  single  figures  being 
of  great  beauty.  Betrothal  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Beecc^urai^  1518. 
Nativity  of  theVirgin,  and  Annunciation,  by  Girol,  del  Paecftia,  1185.  The 
visitor  should  observe  the  admirable  enrichments  of  the  ceiling,  the  frieze, 
etc.,  which  are  among  the  most  tasteful  of  early -Renaissance  works, 
executed  by  Oiuliano  Turapitli  after  1496.  Altar-piece  by  Beceafumi^  1537. 

The  Via  dei  Rossi  leads  straight  to  the  Via  Cavoub,  whicb 
with  its  prolongation,  the  Via  CamoUia ,  extends  from  the  Casino 
de'  Nobili  (p.  26)  to  the  Porta  CamoUia,  a  distance  of  nearly  1  M. 
Approaching  from  the  Casino  de'  Nobili,  we  first  reach  a  small 
piazza,  named  after  the  Palazzo  Tolomci  (PI.  26;  E,  4),  a  Gothic 
edifice  of  1205,  on  the  left,  and  also  adorned  with  a  wolf.  Farther 
on  are  the  Palazzi  Pa^micri  (1540),  Bichi  (1520),  with  a  fine  loggia 
with  modern  paintings,  Gori  (1677),  and  *8pannoce1U  (PI.  25 ;  E,  4^, 
built  in  1470  by  a  Florentine  master,  with  a  bold  colonnaded  court, 
and  recently  thoroughly  restored.  The  last  now  contains  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Office.  —  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Piazza  Salimbeni, 
with  a  statue  of  Salltittio  Bandini  (1677-1766),  the  drainer  of  the 
Sienese  Maremme,  by  Tito  Sarrocchi,  erected  in  1880. 

To  the  left  diverges  the  Via  delle  Bbllb  Ajiti,  which  contains 
the  Art  Institution  and  the  Library  and  leads  straight  to  the  ohurch 
of  S.  Domenlco  (p.  35). 

The  *Ifltitnto  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  10 ;  D,  E,  4)  contains  a  Talu- 
able  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the  older  Sienese  school, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  of  works  procured 
from  suppressed  monasteries  and  from  the  Palazzo  Pubblieo,  and 
gradually  extended  since  that  period.  Adm.  9-3  daily  (1  fr.),  ex- 
cept on  Sundays  and  holidays  (bell  below,  to  the  right)* 

The  numbering  of  the  pictures  is  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological, 
though  a  few  of  the  most  important  canvases  have  been  transferred  out 
of  order  to  the  better  light  of  the  cabinets.  There  is  no  catalogue,  but 
the  names  of  the  artists,  so  far  as  known,  are  attached  to  the  frames. 

At  the  entrance.  Reliefs  of  little  value.  —  I.  Gorbidor,  to  which  the 
attendant  directs  us:  1-15.  Pictures  of  the  13th  cent.,  still  in  the  Byzantine 
vstyle ;  16.  Margarifone  di'Arezzo^  St.  Francis ;  17.  Guido  da  Siena^  Madonna  ; 
22-24.  Duccio  di  Buonmsegna^  Madonnas;  39.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti^  Annun- 
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ciatioii  (ISU);  56,58.  Works  bv  Pietro  Lorenzetti;  59.  Lippo  Mtmmi;  62. 
Micedb  di  Sefftut,  Gradfixion ;  604.  P.  Lorenxetii,  Madonna  and  sainta  \  *88. 
Lippo  Memmiy  Uadonna  and  four  sainto.  —  II.  Corrijdok:  40i-ilO.  Beeea- 
fwmi^  Cartoons  for  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  \  394.  Ascribed  to  Alb.  Dnrery 
Portrait  of  an  old  man  •,  835.  Mortme.,  Portrait ;  495.  Steenwyckj  St.  Jerome. 
—  ni.  Coksidok:  Pictures  by  Taddeo  Bartoli^  Oiovamm  di  Paolo,  Sano 
di  Pietro  Cthe  ^Sienese  Fra  Angelico'),  Neroceio  di  Bart.  (Landi),  etc.  188. 
Pietro  di  Giovanni,  St.  Bernardino.  —  IV.  Cabinet  :  265.  Sano  di  Pietro,  Ma- 
donna and  St.  Calixtus;  *374.  Sodotna,  Scourging  of  Christ  (fresco);  375,  376. 
Girolamo  Oenffa,  Flight  of  iBneas,  Ransoming  prisoners.  *  Wooden  pilaster 
by  A.  BaHli.  —  V.  Cabimbt:  269-280.  Paintings  by  Bano  di  Pietro;  152- 
155.  Andrea  di  Fonm,  Triumphs. 

We  next  traverse  Soon  VI.  and  enter  Boom  VII.,  which  contains  prize- 
works  by  pupils  of  the  Academy.  In  the  middle  is  a  Madonna  and  saints 
by  Pietro  Lorenzeiti  (1829),  transferred  from  panel  to  canvas.  —  VIII.  Cabinet  : 
122.  Taddeo  Oaddi,  Madonna;  123,  124.  Bpinello  Aretino,  Death  and  (Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin.  345.  Antique  sarcophagus  with  Nereids.  —  IX.  Cab- 
inbt:  1S2.  Lippo  Metnmi,  SS.  Michael,  Jerome,  and  John  the  Baptist;  162. 
Sano  di  Pietro ,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  —  X.  Cabinet  :  176,  178.  Two 
large  altar-pieces  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  Madonnas  and  saints ;  *866.  PaechiarottOy 


Annunciation;  170.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Annunciation;  138.  Luea  di  Tommi, 
Madonna  (1867).  —  We  now  return  to  the  door  and  enter  the  — 

XI.  Lasqb  Hall.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  *362,  363. 
Sodomoy  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Christ  in  Purgatory ,  two  frescoes 
brought  from  S.  Croce.  To  the  left:  307.  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Nativity; 
381.  Fungaiy  Madonna  and  saints;  371.  PintuHccMo,  Holy  Family;  ♦355.  So- 
doma^  Judith;  •347.  Paechiarotto,  Madonna  and  SS.  Onuphrius  and  Eras- 
mus ;  345.  Beeectfnmi,  Fall  of  the  angels ;  310.  Francetco  di  Giorgio,  Coron- 
ation of  the  Virgin;  344.  Gir.  del  PaeeMa,  Annunciation  and  Visitation  (af- 
ter the  picture  by  Albertinelli  in  the  Uffizi);  •SdS.  Sodoma,  Descent  from 
the  Cntaa-,  342.  Beccafumi,  Christ  in  Purgatory;  326.  Fungal,  Madonna  and 
nints;  331.  Piniuriechio,  Holy  Family;  329.  Paechiarotto,  Ascension;  314. 
Franeeeco  di  Giorgio,  Crucifixion.  —  XII.  Room:  *'459.  DomenicMno,  Land- 
scape 5  454.  Jan  Brueghel,  Sea-piece;  412.  Palma  Giovane,  Brazen  Serpent; 
414.  Old  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Perla  (in  Madrid);  478.  Caravaggio, 
Morra^players;  419.  Pa^ma  Vecchio,  Madonna;  422.  Piniuriechio,  Holy  Family; 
425.  Lveas  Oranaeh,  Lucretia;  427.  Copy  of  Aniberger,  Charles  V. ;  429.  Mo- 
rone,  Portrait  (1463) ;  430.  Beecttfumi,  St.  Catharine ;  436.  Altdorfer,  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Christina  of  Bolsena;  437.  Bart,  de  Bruyn,  Portrait;  Sodoma, 
U4.  Holy  Family,  440.  Body  of  Christ  and  two  angels,  441,  442.  Madonnas, 
438.  St.  Catharine,  443.  Two  guild-brothers  worshipping  the  Cross;  447. 
Paris  Bordone,  Annunciation;  445,  451.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Two  saints. 

Two  rooms  on  the  first  floor  accommodate  the  Galleria  delle  Stampk, 
the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  old  Italian  engravings,  though  there  is  also 
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a  number  of  Durer''8  wood-engravings.  The  second  room  contains  the 
bust  of  Count  Oori  Tannilini  (1880),  the  donor  of  the  collection;  to  the 
left  is  an  engraved  Pieti  from  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo  (1547). 

Travellers  who  desire  to  visit  the  Monte  Oliveto  Ma^giore  (p.  16) 
must  obtain  a  ^permesso^  from  the  'Ispettore''  of  the  Istituto  delle  Belle 
Arte,  which  they  should  forward  to  the  ^Sopraintendente'*  at  the  convent. 

The  BibUoteea  Comimale  (PI.  1 ;  D,  4),  conUining  60,000  toIs. 
and  5000  MSS.,  was  founded  in  1663  (open  daily,  10-2,  and  5  or 
6  to  8).  In  the  17th  cent.  Siena  possessed  sixteen  libraries,  and  in 
1654  even  one  for  women. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are :  the  *Greek  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Imperial  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  the  11th  cent.,  originally 
bound  in  silk,  with  pictures  in  enamel  mounted  at  a  later  period  in 
silver>gilt;  *Treatiseon  architecture  by  Francesco  di  OiorffiOy  with  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  author;  *Sketch-books  of  Baldtutare  Peruxzi  and 
Qiuliano  da  Sangallo ;  letters  of  St.  Catharine. 

Beyond  the  library,  to  the  left,  we  descend  the  Via  Costa  S.  An- 
tonio, and  enter  the  first  side-street  to  the  right,  which  leads 
straight  to  the  upper  entrance  of  the  House  of  St.  Catharine  (PI.  3; 
D  4) :  ^Spouse  Ghristi  Katherine  domus'.  Visitors  knock  at  the  door 
to  the  left  (Y2  ^'0*  ^^-  Catharine  of  Siena,  the  daughter  of  a  dyer 
named  Benincasa ,  was  born  in  1347 ,  took  the  veil  at  the  age  of 
eight ,  and  having  become  celebrated  for  visions,  she  prevailed  on 
Pope  Gregory  YI.  to  retransfer  the  papal  throne  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  (1377).  She  died  in  the  year  1380,  and  was  canonised  in  1461. 
The  best-known  vision  is  that  of  her  betrothal  with  the  Infant  Christ, 
a  favourite  theme  with  painters.   Her  festival  is  on  30th  April. 

The  different  rooms  in  the  building  have  been  converted  into  small 
chapels  or  Oratories,  which  belong  to  the  ConfraiemiUli  di  8.  Oaterina. 
Above  the  altar  in  one  of  the  Upper  Oratories,  once  a  kitchen,  is  a 
portrait  of  the  saint,  by  Fungai-^  the  other  pictures  are  by  SaHmbeni  and 
Fr.  Vanni;  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  beautiful  ceiling,  the  pil- 
asters, and  the  "^Pavement  of  glazed  tiles  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
15th  century.  —  The  pretty  little  court  is  attributed  to  Bald.  Perutti.  — 
The  Oratorio  del  Grocifisso  contains  the  wonder-working  Graciflzion,  a 
painting  by  Oiunia  Pisano  (?),  from  which  St.  Catharine,  according  to  the 
legend,  received  the  stigmata.  —  Below  is  the  Ghdrch  (key  kept  by  another 
custode),  containing  the  following  paintings :  Girol.  del  Pae^ia,  St.  Catha- 
rine heslling  Hatteo  di  Cenni  from  the  plague;  St.  Catharine  reacuing 
Dominicans  from  murderers ;  The  dead  body  of  St.  Agnes  of  Hontepoleiano 
stretching  out  her  foot  to  be  kissed  by  St.  Catharine.  The  fourth  picture, 
representins  the  saint  being  attacked  by  Florentine  soldiers,  is  by  Sa- 
lifi^enif  1604;  over  the  altar,  ^Statue  of  St.  Catharine  by  Nerocdo;  above, 
^Angels  by  Sodama. 

On  leaving  the  church  we  come  to  the  Via  Bemincasa  (formerly 
dei  Tintori'y  PI.  D,  4),  which  is  stiU  inhabited,  as  in  ancient  days, 
by  dyers  and  fullers.  Over  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  left  is  a 
bust  of  St.  Catharine  by  Cozzarelli.  Not  far  off  is  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Fontebranda  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  S.  Domenioo,  mentioned  as  early  as  1081,  renovated  in 
1198,  and  praised  by  Dante  (Inf.  30, 78 :  Ter  Fontebranda  non  darei 
la  vista^-  Close  by  is  a  bathing  establishment.  —  The  Via  di  Fon- 
tebranda ascends  to  the  Campo  (left) ,  and  to  the  cathedral  (right). 
• —  Passing  the  fountain,  and  ascending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 
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8.  SoBMnico  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  a  lofty  brick  ediflee  in  the  Gothic 
style  (1220-1465),  the  massiye  substructions  of  which  rest  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  campanile  dating  from  1340. 

Tbe  Ihtsbiok  la  deatitate  of  aiales,  uid  haa  a  teanaept  and  open  roof. 
At  the  entrance^  to  the  right,  ia  the  Cappklla  dbllk  Volts  (cloaed),  con- 
taining an  altar-piece  of  St.  Catharine  by  Andrea  Vcmni.  —  Farther  on,  to 
tbe  right:  Monument  of  the  mathematician  Onu.  Piamtgiaui  (d.  I860),  by 
Beeheroni.  —  Third  altar:  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  BaUmbeitiy  1679.  —  The 
"^Chapkl  of  St.  Cathabinb  ,  in  which  the  head  of  the  aaint  ia  preaerved 
in  a  ailrer  reliqoary  encloaed  in  a  ahrine  dating  from  1466,  la  adorned 
with  adnftirable  fireacoea  by  Sodcma  (beat  light  about  midday).  On  the 
wall  near  the  altar,  St.  Catharine  in  ecataay,  anpported  by  two  aiatera  (the 
so-called  *Syenimento\  or  faint),  and  an  angel  bringing  her  the  boat*,  on 
tbe  wall  to  the  left ,  The  prayer  of  the  aaint  aaving  the  aoul  of  a  decap- 
itated culprit;  to  the  right,  Healing  of  the  poaaeaaed,  by  Franesieo  FaiMt, 
16(93.  Tike  two  aainta  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  by  the  aame 
maater  ;  tire  ceiling  waa  executed  by  Sodoma.  —  The  pavement  of  the  chapel 
is  richly  decorated  with  graffito  repreaentations  on  marble.  —  Laat  altar 
to  the  right:  Nativity  of  Chriat  by  Franc,  di  Qiorgio^  executed  under  the 
influence  of  Luca  Signorelli,  to  whom  the  work  waa  formerly  attributed ; 
the  upper  part  is  probably  by  Maiteo  da  Siena^  the  foreground  by  Fungai. 

(teoiB.  The  beautiful  *Marble  Ciborium  at  the  high-altar,  hitherto 
aaeribed  by  the  Sieneae  to  Michael  Angelo ,  ia  more  probably  the  work 
of  BtnedeUo  da  Majano.  —  A  beautiful  *View  of  the  lofty  and  impoaing 
Cathe^ml  may  be  obtained  from  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar. 
—  The  2nd  Chapkl  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  containa  to  the  right: 
8S.  Barbara,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Catharine  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  1479; 
in  the  lunette  above,  a  Pietit  by  Gird,  Benvennto;  the  Madonna  with  aainta 
to  the  left  ia  by  the  aame  maater,  1606;  the  lunette  repreaenting  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  ia  by  Matteo  da  Siena.  —  The  2nd  Chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  high -altar  containa  numeroua  old  tombatonea  with  coata- 
of-arma,  many  of  which  belong  to  Germans  who  atudied  at  the  univeraity 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

We  now  return  hy  the  Via  del  Paradise  and  the  small  Piazza 
Giuseppe  Pianigiani,  in  which  stands  the  little  church  of  8.  Maria 
deUe  Nevi  (PI.  6 ;  £,  4),  with  a  charming  Renaissance  facade  (to- 
wards the  Yia  OaYOur),  and  a  good  picture  by  Matteo  da  Siena  (Ma- 
donna with  numerous  saints,  1477),  to  the  Via  Cavoub  (p.  25), 
whick  farther  on  contains  the  Pal,  Moeenni,  Pal,  Ciaia^  and  others. 

We  next  come  to  the  small  Piazza  S.  Petronilla  (PI.  E,  F,  3), 
on  the  right,  whence  the  Via  Qarihaldi  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
and  the  railway-station.  —  The  streets  to  the  left  of  Via  Cavour 
open  into  the  Iiiza(Pl.  £,  2,  3),  a  small  promenade  which  was  laid 
oat  in  1779  on  the  site  of  a  former  fortress  erected  by  Charles  Y., 
commanding  good  views  of  S.  Domenieo  and  the  Cathedral.  These 
walks  extend  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Foft  St.  Barbera,  built  by 
Goslmo  I.  in  1560,  open  to  the  public  and  commanding  a  fine  view. 

Farther  on,  the  Via  Cavour  takes  the  name  of  Via  di  Camollia 
(PI.  F,  1,  2).  We  diverge  to  the  right  to  the  old  monastery  di  Cam- 
fonti,  now  the  poor-house  (PI.  F,  2;  ring);  the  cloisters  are  adorned 
with  a  fresco  by  Matteo  Balducci,    Handsome  rococo  church. 

We  follow  the  Via  Camollia  for  some  minutes  more ;  opposite  a 
small  piazza  we  turn  to  the  left  under  an  archway,  and  descending 
the  Via  Fontegiusta,  arrive  at  the  little  church  of  — 

Fonteginata  (PI.  F,  2),  belonging  to  a  brotherhood  {\i  closed 
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ring  the  bell  to  the  right),  and  built  by  Francesco  di  Cristofano  Fe- 
deU  and  Oiaeomo  di  Oiovanni  in  1479.  The  vaulting,  borne  by 
four  marble  columns,  dates  from  1482;  the  N.  Portal  from  1489. 
Beautiful  *High-altar  by  Lorenxo  di  Mariano  (1517),  one  of  the 
finest  existing  sculptures  of  RaphaeVs  time.  The  simple  but  fine 
bronze  holy-water  basin  is  by  Giov,  delle  Bombarde  (1480).  The 
2nd  altar  to  the  right  is  adorned  with  a  Madonna  by  L.  Vanni^ 
with  a  Yiew  of  Siena  and  its  towers  (1590)  j  the  3rd  altar  on  the 
same  side  has  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Fungai ;  the  2nd  to 
the  left  a  ^Fresco  by  B,  Peruzxij  the  Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus 
the  Nativity  of  Christ.  Over  the  entrance  ate  a  sword,  helmet, 
shield,  and  some  bones  of  a  whale,  presented  by  Columbus.  Above 
the  side-entrance  (outside)  is  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  by  Neroceio. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Camollia,  to  the  right ,  No.  48,  opposite 
the  small  Templar  church  of  8,  Pittro  delta  Maggione,  is  the  house 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (p.  23),  indicated  by  an  inscription. 

A  pleasant  Walk  may  be  taken  by  a  road  skirting  the  town- 
walls  to  the  right,  outside  the  Porta  CamolUa  (PI.  F,  1),  with  fine 
views  of  the  Tuscan  hills.  On  a  height  opposite,  beyond  the  railway- 
station,  lies  the  monastery  of  Oaservanza  (see  below)  j  in  the  valley 
below,  outside  the  Porta  Ovile  (PL  F,  4),  is  the  picturesque  Fonte 
OviU.  In  about  1/2  ^^'  ''^e  '^ach  the  PoHa  Pispini  (PI.  F,  8;  p.  31). 
—  About  72  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Camollia,  on  the  road  to  Colle, 
stands  the  Palazzo  dei  Turchi,  generally  known  as  the  Pal,  dei 
Diavoli,  a  fine  brick  building  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

Excuruona  (most  of  them  best  made  by  carriage).  —  About  2V2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  Siena,  beyond  the  railway-station,  is  situated  the  snppreaa- 
ed  Franciscan  monastery  of  l*Oaa«rvania,  erected  In  1428  and  enlarged 
in  1485  by  Cotzarelli.  The  N.  aisle  of  the  church  contains  a  'Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia;  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  in 
which  is  preserved  the  silver  reliquary  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Ant.  Fed- 
erighi^  are  two  '^Statues,  Mary  and  the  Archangel  Qabriel,  of  the  same 
school.  Pandolfo  Petrucci  is  interred  in  this  church  (d.  1612;  p.  23).  In 
the  sacristy  is  a  Pieta  in  terracotta,  by  Cotzarelli, 

S.  Colomba,  Oelaa,  and  Marmoraja  are  most  conveniently  visited  on 
horseback;  there  and  back,  with  stay,  in  SVahrs. ;  horse  5ft.\  one-horse 
carriage  (carozzino)  6  fir.  For  larger  carriages  the  road  is  only  good  aa 
far  as  8.  Colomba.  —  Leaving  the  Porta  Camollia,  we  follow  the  high-road 
for  2V2  M.  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  by  the  road  descending  between 
two  cypresses  into  the  valley.  This  road  leads  us  to  the  villa  8.  (hlomba 
(4>/2  K.),  designed  by  Bald.  Perutziy  now  the  property  of  the  GoUegio  To- 
lomei  (p.  29),  with  handsome  staircase,  and  flne  view  from  the  balcony.  — 
After  descending  from  S.  Colomba  we  continue  to  follow  the  road  by 
which  we  arrived,  which  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  Oetsa  (3*/4  M. 
from  Colomba),  a  castellated  villa,  also  designed  by  Bald.  Pertutiy  where 
]tfino  Celsi,  a  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century.  View  from  the  highest  story  (refreshnaents  sold 
by  the  fattore  of  the  villa).  —  About  2V4  M.  beyond  Celsa  is  Marmorefja, 
where  on  7th  Sept,  1187,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  'Republic  of 
Siena  and  Bishop  Hugo  of  Volterra.  The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church 
affords  a  fine  view  of  Volterra,  Colle  d*£Isa,  S.  Oimignano,  etc. 

The  Oertosa  di  Pontignano,  5  M.  from  the  Porta  Ovile,  was  founded 
in  1343,  fortified  in  1383,  and  suppressed  in  1810.  The  church  was  mod- 
ernised in  the  17th  century.    *View  from  the  Parocchia. 
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8.  Ansano  in  Dofana,  9  If.  from  Porta  Pispini,  is  reached  by  a  good 
road  diyerging  from  the  high-road  to  the  left  about  IV4  M.  beyond  the 
faverna  vTArbia^  near  the  bridge  over  the  AHria.  The  parish  -  church 
coBtaiBB  a  Madonna  by  Bald.  Perutti.  Visitors  should  apply  at  the  par* 
Bonaee  for  a  gnide-.with  the  keys  of  the  (8  min.)  Martirio  di  JS.  Amano^ 
a  handsome  brick  edifice  by  Bald.  Peruzti. 

The  Ahhazia  di  8.  Sugenio,  IV4  K.  to  the  S.  of  the  Porta  S.  Marco, 
commonly  known  as  II  MonatterOy  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Warnfiried,  a  Lombard,  in  760,  fortified  in 
1553  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  secularised  last  century.  The  buildings  are  tho- 
roughly modernised.  The  church  contains  several  early  Sienese  pictures, 
some  of  which  have  been  ruined  by  restoration.    *View  from  the  garden. 

The  high-road  next  leads  to  the  Otteria  delta  Volte,  about  6  M.  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Marco,  whence  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Oetinalot 
a  villa  erected  by  Flavlo  Chigi,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  from 
designs  by  Carlo  Fontana  in  1680.  With  the  viUa  is  connected  the 
^Thebais*  park,  profusely  embellished  with  sculptures  and  containing  fine 
old  timber.  *View  from  the  hill  (*Romitorio')  above  the  villa.  Permessi 
in  the  Palazzo  Chigi  at  Siena,  Via  di  Cittii. 

About  IVt  M.  beyond  the  Osteria  della  Volte  lies  the  venerable 
church  of  JS.  Giovanni  di  Ponte  alio  Spino,  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  About  3  M.  further  is  BosiUy  the  church  of  which  con- 
tains a  holy-water  basin  of  1332.  We  may  then  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Torri 
or  B.  Mmstiola  a  Ibrri  in  Val-di'Mene^  an  old  monastery  belonging  to  the 
Vallombrosians,  possessing  a  church,  consecrated  in  1189,  and  a  fine 
Romanesque  monastery-court,  now  used  as  farm-buildings. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Rosia  (along  the  road  to  Massa  Marittima, 
and  then  to  the  left)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  *8.  Oal- 
^ano,  founded  in  1201  by  Ildebrando  Pannocchieschi,  Bishop  of  Volterra. 
The  abbey-church,  a  building  of  travertine  and  brick,  erected  in  1240-68, 
is  imposing  even  in  its  ruins.  The  only  relics  of  the  original  archi- 
tecture in  the  secular  buildings ,  now  used  as  a  farm ,  consist  of  a  few 
windows.  The  monks  were  distributed  among  other  monasteries  in  1652, 
and  in  1781  the  church,  which  had  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  closed. 

The  chEteau  of  *Belcaro ,  -  to  the  W.  of  Porta  Fontebranda ,  reached 
by  carriage  in  li/s  hr.,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Siena  and  its  envi- 
rons. On  the  ground-floor  is  a  ceiling- painting  by  Bald.  Peruzei:  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  by  the  same  master,  have 
been  sadly  injured  by  recent  restorations. 

6.   From  Florence  to  Perugia  vift  Arezzo  and  Teron- 

tola  (Chiusif  Rome), 

iOB  M.  Bailwat.  Express  in  41/4  hrs.,  fares  20  fr.  10,  14  fr.  5  c; 
ordinary  trains  in  6-8  hrs.,  fares  18  fr.  70,  13  fr.  25,  8  fr.  40  c.  —  To 
Arezzo,  W/9  M.,  in  2-4  hrs.,  fares  10  fr.  85  c,  7  fr.  55  c. ,  or  9  fr.  85,  6  fr.  85, 
4  fr.  45  c;  thence  to  Cortona,  Vty^  M.,  in  Va-'A  hr.;  fares  3  fr.  45,  2  fr. 
45  c,  or  3  fr.  15,  2  fr.  25,  1  fr.  40  e.  —  Those  who  wish  to  see  Arezzo  and 
Cortona  and  arrive  at  Perugia  in  one  day,  had  better  leave  Florence  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  and  sleep  at  Arezzo. 

The  Express  to  Rome  quits  the  Perugia  line  at  Terontola  (see  B.  9), 
where  passengers  for  Perugia  generally  change  carriages. 

Florence,,  see  Baedeker  s  Northern  Italy.  The  train  describes  a 
carre  round  the  town  and  luns  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arno.  By 
degrees  the  valley  contracts ;  Flesole  on  the  height  to  the  left  long 
remains  Tlslble.  7Y2  M.  Compiohhi.  To  the  left  rises  the  mountain- 
chain  of  the  Pratomagno.  10  M.  Sieci.  I2V2  M.  Pontasaievey  at  the 
influx  of  the  Sieve  into  the  Arno;  to  the  left  a  beautiful  glimpse  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve.    The  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 
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and  then  crosses  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Arno.  From  (1772  M.)  Rignano 
a  pleasant  excursion  (a  drive  of  ^4^'*)  i^i&yhe  made  to  the  fine  Villa 
San  MeztanOj  helong^ing  to  Marchese  Pandatichi  of  Florence.  The 
train  passes  through  another  tunnel  and  reaches  (22  M.)  Ineisay 
with  a  conspicuous  castle.  The  river  forces  its  way  here  through  the 
limestone  rock ,  whence  the  name  of  the  village.  25  M.  Figline. 
The  valley  of  tlie  Arno  near  Figline,  and  farther  on ,  near  Monte- 
varchi  and  Arezzo,  is  very  interesting  to  palaeontologists  owing  to 
the  numerous  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros ,  mastodou, 
hippopotamus,  hyasna,  tiger,  hear,  etc. ,  which  have  been  found  here. 
This  basin  seems  to  have  once  been  filled  with  a  firesh-water  lake. 

30  M.  S.  OioYanni,  a  small  town  to  the  left,  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  painter  Masaccio  (in  1401)  and  of  Oiov,  da  8,  Oiovanni, 
sumamed  Manozzi  (1590-1636).  The  Cathedral  contains  pictures 
by  the  latter :  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist ,  Annunciation ,  etc. 
The  sacristy  of  8.  Maria  deUe  Orazie,  on  the  old  town- wall ,  con- 
tains a  Madonna,  once  ascribed  to  Masaccio,  and  other  old  paintings. 

33 y2  M.  Monteyarehi  {Loe,  d' Italia,  in  the  main  street),  with 
9600  inhabitants.  The  loggia  of  the  principal  church  in  the  piazza 
is  embellished  with  an  elaborate  relief  by  Delia  Sobhia ;  opposite 
is  the  house  of  Benedetto  Varchi  (d.  1555),  the  Florentine  historian 
and  independent  favourite  of  Cosimo.  The  Aceademia  di  Vol  d'Ar^ 
nese  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  fossil  bones  (see  above). 

Views  as  far  as  Arezzo  on  the  left.  The  train  ascends,  passing 
through  four  tunnels,  to  (38  M.)  BucvnCf  a  village  close  to  the  line 
on  a  hill  to  the  right.  Four  more  tunnels.  41 Y2M.  Laterina ;  44 V2  M. 
Ponticino,   The  train  now  gradually  ascends  to  (54^2)  M.  Atetso, 

Arezzo.  -—  *Inghilteera,  ♦Vittoma,  R.  2,  L,  »/«»  A.  V«  fr.,  opposite 
each  other  in  the  Via  Cavour;  La  Stella,  Corse  Vittorio  Emanuele  67, 
with  a  good  trattoria.  —  *Bi9tor.  <fJtalia,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  15.  — 
Caffi  dei  ComtanU,  Via  Cavour.  —  liaUtm  Protestant  Clnv^  Via  8.  Loren- 
tino  10. 

Arezzo  (780  ft.),  the  ancient  Arretium,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
a  prefect,  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  with  12,000  (or,  including 
the  neighbouring  villages,  39,000)  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 

district,  abounding  in  historical  reminiscences. 

ArreUum  waa  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve  confederate  citiea  of 
Etruria,  and  (like  Cortona  and  Perusia)  concluded  peace  with  the  Bomans 
in  the  great  war  of  B.C.  310,  after  which  it  continued  to  be  an  ally  of 
Rome.  In  187  the  Consul  C.  Flaminius  constructed  the  Via  Flaminia  from 
Arretium  to  Bononia  (Bologna),  of  which  traces  are  still  distinguishable.  In 
the  civil  war  Arretium  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  but  was  subsequently  colon- 
ised (Colonia  Fidens  Julia  Arretium),  and  again  prospered.  Its  manufactures 
were  red  earthenware  vases,  of  superior  quality,  and  weapona  —  In  the 
middle  ages  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  Gk>ths  and  the  Lombards, 
and  at  a  later  date  from  the  party-stru^les  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
in  which  it  generally  took  the  part  of  the  latter  against  the  Guelphs  of 
Florence.  In  the  14th  cent,  it  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tarlati,  and  in  1387  temporarily,  and  in  the  16th  cent,  under  closimo  I. 
finally  to  that  of  Florence. 

AresKSO  is   the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men ,  of  whom  may 
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be  iaentioned:  C.  (Hinitu  Maeemuit  (d.  9  A.D.))  the  friend  of  Augustus 
and  patron  of  Vindl  and  Horace ;  the  Benedictine  monk  Outdo  Arelino 
or  Guido  Monaco  (1000-1050),  the  inventor  of  our  present  system  of  musical 
notation;  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  greatest  Ijrric  poet  of  Italy,  bom  of 
Florentine  patents  in  190&  (d.  1874)}  Fietro  Aretino,  the  saUrist  (1492-1657), 
several  members  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Accolti,  jurists  and  historians; 
in  the  15-17th  cent.;  A.  Cesalpini,  the  botanist  and  physician  (1519-1608), 
Franc.  Bedi^  the  physician  and  humourist  (d.  1696).  —  Aresso  has  also  pro- 
dueed  several  artists :  JiargariUnu  (about  1^236) ,  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
no  great  importance;  Spinello  Aretino  (1318-141(1),  an  able  pupil  of  Giotto, 
whose  style  he  steadily  followed  and  rendered  popular  (his  best  works 
are  in  S.  Miniato  near  Florenee ,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa ,  and  in  the 
Palaaso  Gomunale  in  Siena);  at  a  later  period  Giorgio  Va$ari  (1512-74); 
the  painter,  architect,  and  biographer  of  artists.  The  town,  however, 
never  possessed  a  scbool  of  its  own.  Its  requirements  in  the  province 
of  art,  which  were  at  their  height  in  the  13-14th  cent.,  were  fulfilled  by 
Florentine  and  Sienese  masters,  and  Giotto,  Lippo  Memmi,  Lorensetti, 
and  others  were  employed  here. 

Leaving  the  station,  we  follow  the  Via  Guide  Monaco,  which 
leads  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  town.  In  the  Piazza  Guido  Mo- 
naco is  a  statae  of  Outdo  Monaco  (see  above),  by  Salyini,  erected 
in  1882.  In  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  to  the  left,  is  a  column,  erected 
in  1880  to  commemorate  the  Italian  struggles  for  independence. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  Guido  Monaco  ends  in  the  Via 
CaTonr.  Here,  in  the  small  Piazza  Umbbbto,  is  a  Monument  to  Count 
Fo99ornbroni  (b.  at  Arezzo  1754,  d.  1844;  PI.  1;  p.  43). 

The  church  of  S.  Franeesco  (PI.  2),  founded  in  1322,  at  the 
corner  of  the  piazza,  contains  fine  frescoes  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  entrance-wall  is  a  fresco  representing  Christ  at  table  with  Mary 
3Iagdalene,  bv  Spinello  Aretino  (see  above),  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
followers  of  Giotto.  The  wheel-window,  by  Ouglielmo  da  Marsilia  (c.  1600) 
represents  St.  Francis  receiving  the  rules  for  his  order.  -^  The  Lkpt  Aisle, 
recently  freed  from  whitewash,  contains  frescoes  by  J^inello  Aretino^  sadly 
injured ;  Uie  best  in  the  restored  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  At  the 
end  Is  the  tomb  of  Antonio  Roselli  (d.  1467).  —  At  the  end  of  the  wall 
on  the  right  is  an  Annunciation  by  Spinello  Aretino  (c.  1885). 

In  tike  Choxb  :  *Frescoes  by  Piero  delta  Francesco^  the  master  of  Luca 
Signorelli  (best  light  in  the  evening).  They  narrate  the  legend  of  the 
Holy  dross,  according  to  which  a  seed  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  planted 
upon  Adam  s  grave,  grew  up  to  be  a  tree.  Solomon  caused  the  tree  to  be 
fdled  and  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  of  the  wood ,  of  which  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  afterwards  discovered  the  origin.  At  a  later  period  it  was  used 
for  making  the  Holy  Gross.  The  Emp.  Heraclius  rescued  the  cross  in  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  it  was  afterwards  re-discovered  by  St.  He- 
lena. All  these  scenes,  from  the  death  of  Adam  down  to  the  finding  of  the 
Cross,  are  pourtrayed  by  Piero  with  great  technical  skill,  in  which  respect, 
as  well  as  in  his  appreciation  of  the  nude,  he  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
doraries.  His  pictures ,  however,  are  stiff  and  destitute  of  gracefulness. . 
—  The  Evangelists  on  the  ceiling  have  been  attributed  to  BicH  di  Lo- 
renzo. —  The  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  Campanile,  entered  from  the 
choir f  alao  contains  frescoes  by  Spinello  Aretino:  Madonna  enthroned, 
St  Michael  overcoming  the  dragon,  and  St.  Michael  appearing  to  Gregory 
the  Great  above  the  tomb  of  Haarian  (castle  of  S.  Angelo)  during  the 
plagneat  Rome;  opposite,  Gregory  distributing  alms,  St.  ^gidius  hunting, 
the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  Yia  Gavonr  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  Cobso  Yittobio 

EMA]nTsx.E,  the  principal  street  of  the  town.   Ascending  this  street, 

to  the  left,  we  observe  on  th^  right  the  interesting  church  of  — 
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S.  Maria  della  Pieve  (PL  3),  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  cent.,  which  retains  the  original  choir,  seen  from  the  Piazza 
Yasari;  the  tower  and  fa^e  were  added  by  Marchione  in  1216,  bat 
the  latter  was  left  unfinished  till  1330.  Abo-ve  the  main  portal  are 
a  Madonna  between  angels ,  and  figures  of  the  months ;  and  at  the 
door  to  the  right  is  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  1221.  The  Interior  consists 
of  a  naYe  and  aisles  with  a  broad  apse,  a  crypt,  and  an  open  wooden 
roof  above  the  crossing,  all  restored  in  the  ancient  style.  On  the 
entrance- wall  is  an  alto-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Child  (11th 
cent.);  and  behind  the  high-altar  are  a  *Madonna  and  saints, 
Annunciation,  and  other  works  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti  of  Siena  (1320}. 
The  font  in  front  is  perhaps  of  the  same  date. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  is  the  picturesque  Piazza  Yasa&i, 
with  a  fountain  and  a  Monument  of  Ferdinand  III.  (PI.  4),  erected 
in  1822.  On  the  N.  side  are  the  Loggie  (PI.  5)  built  by  Yasari  in 
1573.  —  Adjoining  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieve  is  the  building 
of  the  Fratemith  della  Miserieordia  (PI.  6) ,  now  occupied  by  the 
law  courts,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  fa9ade,  begun  by  Florentine  artists 
in  1375 ,  and  adorned  with  figures  in  1434  by  Bernardo  di  Mat  tec 
of  Settignano. 

Passing  under  Yasari's  Loggie  we  now  return  to  the  Go&so, 
which  we  reach  just  opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblieo  (PI.  7).  This 
edifice,  built  in  1322,  and  adorned  with  numerous  armorial  bearings 
of  the  ancient  Podestk,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Yia  dell'  Orto  diverges  to  the  left,  near  the 
entrance  to  which.  No.  22,  a  long  inscription  indicates  the  house 
(PI.  8)  in  which  Francesco  Petrarca  was  bom  (p.  39).  Adjaeent 
rises  the  — 

*Cathedral|  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  begun  in  1177, 
with  later  additions;  facade  unfinished. 

The  iNTEBioa,  which  has  no  transept  and  is  of  handsome  and  spacioua 
proportions,  contains  stained-glass  windows,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent.,  by  Ouillaume  de  Marseille;  the  middle  window  in  the 
choir  is  modern.  G.  de  Marseille  also  painted  the  first  three  arches  of 
the  nave,  the  others  being  by  8alvi  Castelucd  (1668).  In  the  Rioht  Aisle 
is  the  Tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone  (?  Pisan  school).  This  inde- 
fatigable prelate  expired  at  Arezzo,  10th  Jan.,  1276,  on  his  return  from 
France  to  Rome,  after  having  proclaimed  a  new  crusade.  A^acent,  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  (lid  modem),  with  the  bones  of  several  martyrs  of 
Arezzo.  Above  are  a  Gothic  tabernacle  and  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
Bevna  (c.  IS^).  —  On  the  High  Altar,  marble  'Sculptures  by  Giovanni  di 
Francesco  of  Arezzo  and  Betto  di  Francesco  of  Florence,  executed  in  1S69>- 
1375:  Madonna  with  SS.  Donatus  and  Gregory,  and  bas-reliefs  from  their 
lives.  —  In  the  Left  Aisle,  at  the  E.  end,  is  the  *Tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati 
di  Pietramala,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Arezzo,  the  work  of  Agosiino  and 
Agnolo  da  Siena^  about  1390,  from  the  design  of  Cfiotto,  as  Yasari  conjec- 
tures, in  16  sections,  representing  the  life  of  this  ambitious  and  energetic 
prelate,  who,  having  been  elected  governor  of  the  town  in  1821,  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  conqueror,  and  afterwards  crowned  the  Emperor 

Louts  the  Bavarian  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  (d.  i3SXf).  

Close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  St.  Magdalene ,  al  fresco  bv  Fiero 
della  Franeesea.  The  large  Chapel  of  the  Madonna^  erected  in  1796,  con> 
tains  five  'Terracottas  by  Andrea  deUa  JM^bia. 
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The  Marble  Statue  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  in  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral -was  elected  by  Qiovamu  da  Bologna  in  1595.  In  the  piazza 
(No.  1)  is  the  PaUuao  Comunale  (Pi.  9),  with  old  armorial  bearings. 
We  now  follow  the  Via  Ricasoli,  and  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Yla  SassoTerde,  at  No.  12  in  which,  the  Palazzo  Capel  di 
Ferro,  is  the  small  municipal  Pinaeoteoft  Bartolini  (open  10-3; 
72  fip.)i  oontainlng  ancient  frescoes,  old  and  modern  oil-paintings, 
and  engravings,  hut  little  that  is  particularly  striking.  In  the  first 
large  room  (No.  lY.) :  *No.  8.  Luea  Signorelli ,  a  large  altarpiece 
with  the  Madonna,  David,  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  kneeling  donor, 
the  Jurist  Niccolo  Gamurrini  (painted  about  1520).  There  are  also 
some  good  portraits,  a  St.  Rochns,  and  drawings  by  Va$ari. 

Ahove  the  door  of  the  church  of  8.  Domenico  CP\.  10)  is  a  Ma- 
donna *al  fresco'  by  Angelo  di  Lorentino  (c.  148u).  The  interior 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Parri  Spinello,  and,  on  the  right,  a  painted 
Gothic  ♦Tabernacle,  with  coats-of-arms,  by  Giovanni  di  Francesco 
of  Florence. 

In  the  Borgo  di  S.  Yito,  on  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Oiorgio 
Vatari  (No.  27;  PI.  11),  containing  works  by  the  master.  The 
street  leads  back  to  the  W.  end  of  the  Yia  Cavour  (p.  39). 

The  municipal  ♦Xnseiim  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Yia  Gari- 
baldi and  the  Yia  S.  Lorentino  (adm.  daily  9-4 ;  fee  V2  fr.). 

Boom  I.  Black  Btruscan  vases,  with  reliefs ;  glass  \  stone-weapons ;  in 
tbe  middle,  Greek  vases,  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Abduction  of  Hlppodamia.  —  B.  II.:  Bronze  statuettes, 
coins,  etc.  —  B.  III.  Cinerary  urns ,  fragments  of  vases  of  red  glazed  clay 
(Va$a  Arreiina^  p.  38),  and  numerous  moulds.  — B.  IV.  Mediaeval  articles 
and  majolicas  with  designs  after  Baphael ;  37.  Carved  ivory  casket  of  the 
7th  cent.;  bronzes;  in  the  middle,  seals;  above,  Benaissance  figure  from 
a  fountain.  —  B.  V.  Weapons,  various  utensils;  in  the  middle,  a  bronze 
reliquary  by  Forzore  (1488).  —  B.  VI.  Antique  urns  and  reliefs  (62.  Lady 
at  her  toilet).  —  BB.  VII-XI. :  Natural  History  collections.  B.  VU.  and  VIII. 
contain  a  paleeontological  collection,  chieQy  from  the  Val  di  Chiana. 

The  same  buildine  also  contains  the  Town  Libbabt,  which  comprises 
a  few  MSS.  (open  9-12  and  2-5). 

In  a  small  piazza  adjoining  the  Yia  Cavour  stands  the  church  of 
flS.  Amraxuiata  (PI.  12),  a  handsome  Renaissance  structure  chiefly 
by  Antonio  da  SangaUo ;  the  *Interior,  with  its  barrel  and  dome 
vaulting,  is  Tory  picturesque;  at  the  last  altar  on  the  right.  Ma- 
donna in  clouds  i^ith  St.  Francis ,  by  Pittro  da  Cortona ;  stained 
glass  by  Ouillaume  de  Marseille  (1525). 

Farther  on  in  the  Yia  Cavour  is  the  Badia  di  8.  Fiore  (PI.  13), 
also  situated  in  a  small  piazza,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Acea- 
demia  Aretina  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  The  Libbaky,  formerly 
the  lefectory,  contains  the  Feast  of  Ahasuerus  by  Vasariy  1548. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Corso,  near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  the 
Via  dell'  Anflteatro  (to  t^ie  left)  leads  to  the  church  of  5.  Bernardo 
(PI.  li) ;  the  frescoes  in  the  anterior  quadrangle  (God  the  Father 
and  the  four  Evangelists)  were  painted  by  Vasari  at  the  age  of 
fteventeen  (1529);  below  is  the  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Bernar 
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dliio,  attribated  to  Bariolommeo  della  Gatta,  —  The  cloisters  to 
the  left  contain  some  indifferent  frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  (life  of 
Guido  Monaco  and  St.  Bernardino)  and  a  view  of  mediae val  Rome. 
In  the  garden  are  the  insignificant  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

About  */i  H.  from  the  Porta  8.  Spirito  (outside  which  we  take  the 
avenue  to  the  left,  and  then  at  the  corner,  after  3  min. ,  the  road  to  the 
right)  is  situated  the  church  of  8.  Maria  doUe  Orazie,  with  an  elegant 
early-Renaissance  porch  borne  by  columns ,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  (f), 
and  a  handsome  marble  altar  by  Andrea  delta  Rol>bia. 

Railway  from  Areeeo  to  Fostato,  see  B..8. 

FsoK  Abbzzo  to  Stia  and  Pbatovxcghio,  28  H.f  railway  in  2  hrs. 
(fares  5  fr.  10,  3  fr.  60,  2  fr.  SO  c).  —  At  (5  M.)  Gioviy  the  first  station,  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Amo^  which  it  thenceforwards  ascends.  — 
9  M.  Subbiano',  12Vt  M.  Santa  Mwna;  16  M.  Rateina. 

IdVs  M.  Bibbiena  {Albergo  Amoroai\  carriage  from  the  station  to  the 
town  1/2  fr.))  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Amo,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cardinal  Bernardo  Dovizio,  sumamed  Bibbiena  (147()-1520) ,  the 
patron  of  Raphael.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  the  former  monastery- 
church  of  Madonna  del  Setssoy  a  domed  structure  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
choir  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of  the  nave.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing terracotta  work  and  a  good  altar-piece.  —  Bibbiena  is  the  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Vema  (about  TVs  M. ;  carriage  8  fr.) ; 
comp.  Baedeker'^e  Northern  Italy. 

22V2  M.  Poppiy  on  a  hill  (1425  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo.  23Vs  M. 
Porrena. 

28  M.  Pratovecehio-8iia.  The  station  lies  between  Pratoveeehio  (1410  ft. ; 
Alb.  Baetieri)  and  Stia  (1460  ft.;  Alb.  della  Btatione  Alpina^  well  spoken 
of),  two  pleasant  little  towns,  with  about  3000  inhab.,  well->adapted  as 
starting-points  for  expeditions  to  Camaldoli  (guide  3-4  fr.  per  day  and  food) 
and  other  points  in  the  Casentino  or  upper  valley  of  the  Amo.  Stia  has 
an  old  and  partly  Romanesque  church.  —  About  IVs  H.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Fratovecchio  is  the  large  ruined  castle  of  Romena^  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Inferno  (xxx).    For  farther  details  see  Baedeker"*  Northern  Italy, 

Fbom  Asbzzo  to  Honte  Sansavino,  12V2  H.,  diligence  daily,  in  2  hrs. 
The  small  town  of  — 

Xonte  Sansavino  iAlb,  del  Sole,  by  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  tolerable) 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  sculptor  Andrea  (Contueci  da)  8am$o- 
vino  (b.  1460.  d.  1529).  —  The  church  of  8.  Ghiasa,  in  the  principal  piaaza, 
contains  (left)  groups  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  ^Madonna  and  Christ  with 
four  saints,  designed  by  Sansovino  and  executed  by  the  Robbia'e.  On  the 
right  88.  Sebastian,  Lawrence,  and  Rochus,  hy  Sansovino;  'Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  by  the  Robbia't;  on  the  central  pillars  Sienese  paintings  of 
the  15th  cent.  \  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  nigh-altar  are  prophata  by 
Vcuari.  In  the  ^Ruga  Mae$tra\  or  principal  street,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Pal.  Munieipaley  erected  about  1517;  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  contains  a 
carved  *Door  of  the  16th  century.  Opposite  the  town-hiUI  is  a  ^Loggia 
by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the  Elder.  On  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  churoh 
of  the  Jiisericordia,  containing  a  monument  of  1498.  On  the  right  we 
next  observe  8.  Agottino,  with  a  facade  of  the  14th  cent. ;  it  eontains  an 
Assumption  by  Vaaari ;  the  monastery-court  is  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  the 
Younger.  The  Pal.  Filippi^  on  the  left,  No.  17,  has  fine  balcony-raiUngs 
and  lantern-holders  in  wrought  iron,  of  the  18tli  century: 

From  Vonte  Sansavino  to  Sinalunga  (p.  18),  9Vs  M.;  or  a  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  Fojano  and  Betolle  to  TorrUa^  another  railway- 
station  (p.  18;  one-horse  carr.  8-10  fr.).  —  Fojano  (Alb.  della  ViUoriOy 
tolerable)  is  8M.  from  Monte  Sansavino.  On  the  right,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  is  8.  Francesco^  with  a  fine  loggia,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.;  in  the  interior  are  several  DMla  Robbia's.  8.  Domenico 
and  the  CoUegiata  in  the  town  also  contain  Bobbia's ;  the  latter  possesaea 
a  Coronation  of  Mary  by  Luca  Signorelli  (?).  —  At  BetoUo  is  the  Villa  of 
Count  Paeseriniy  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquitiea 
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(golden  bnc«let  with  rams*  heads,  huge  dish  with  contests  of  the  giants 
and  Bacehie  scenes,  ete.)>    One-horse  carr.  to  Torrita  (*/«  hr.)  2i/2-3  fr. 


On  leaving  Arezzo  we  obtain  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  town. 
To  the  left  is  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Ghiana  f^m  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  a  tun- 
nel the  train  runs  straight  across  the  plain  to  (62  M.)  Frasametto 
and  (66  M.)  Caatiglione  FiorentmOy  the  latter  on  a  mountain  spur. 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  the  dilapidated  fortress  of  Montecchio.  Tlie 
high-lying  Cortona  next  becomes  visible  to  the  left  in  the  distance. 

The  luxuriant  Valley  of  the  Chiana,  which  was  anciently  a  lake, 
was  a  noisome  swamp  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  level 
was  raised  and  carefully  drained,  the  brooks  being  so  (Erected  as  to 
deposit  iheir  alluvial  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  judi- 
cious system  was  originated  by  Torricelli  and  Viviani ,  celebrated 
mathematicians  of  the  school  of  Galileo,  and  carried  out  by  the 
worthy  Count  Fossombroniy  who  combined  the  pursuits  of  a  scholar 
and  a  statesman  (p.  39).  The  Chianaj  Lat.  Ctonts,  which  once 
flowed  into  the  Tiber,  now  discharges  most  of  its  waters  into  the 
Amo  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  only  one  arm,  which  joins  the 
Paglia  at  Orvleto  (p.  61),  reaches  the  Tiber. 

72  M.  Cortona.  The  station  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  itself  is  situated,  near  the  village  of  Camuscia. 

A  carriage -road  (3/4  hr. ;  omnibus  1  fr.)  ascends  to  Cortona, 
passing  S.  Spirito  on  tiie  right,  and  reaching  the  town  on  the  S. 
side.  Pedestrians  cut  off  the  windings  by  following  the  old  road, 
which  passes  the  Madonna  del  Calcinajo  (a  small  early-Renaissance 
building  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  1485^1614,  with  a  handsome  altar 
of  1519)  and  leads  to  the  low-lying  S.W.  gate  of  the  town  (p.  44). 

Cortona.  —  Albbbgo  sella  Stslla,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town; 
Alb.  l^AzioNALE,  forther  up  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  both  clean  and  good. 
(Enquiry  as  to  charges  had  better  be  made  beforehand.)  Comp.  the  small 
Plan  at  p.  38. 

CorUma  (2170  ft.),  a  small,  loftily-situated  town  with  9000  in- 
hab.  (whole  parish  26,000) ,  lying  above  the  valley  of  the  Ghiana, 
and  not  far  from  the  Trasimene  Lake  ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Italy.  Its  situation  and  views ,  its  Etruscan  antiquities, 
and  several  good  pictures  it  possesses,  render  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  immigrating  from  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
wrested  the  place  from  the  Umbrians,  and  constituted  it  their  principal 
stronghold  when  they  proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests  in  Etruria. 
Cortona  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etruria ,  and  with 
them  shared  the  fate  of  being  converted  into  a  Roman  colony.  After  various 
vicissitudes  and  struggles  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  Florence  in  1410. 

Ldoa  Signobelli  ,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the  15th 
cent.,  was  born  at  Cortona  in  1441.  He  has  justly  been  called  a  precursor 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Like  his  master  Piero  della  Francesca  (pp.  39,  56),  he 
was  a  xealoufl  student  of  anatomy  \  in  the  embodiment  of  the  nude,  in  the 
conception  of  movement  and  foreshortening  he  surpasses  all  his  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiency  of  refined  pictorial  sentiment 
forbids  the  full  development  of  plastic  vigour  in  his  pictures.  He  there- 
fore prefers  extensive  fresco-paintings  to  easel-pictures  as  a  suitable  field 
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for  his  abilities.  Frescoes  of  this  kind  he  has  executed  in  the  8ixtine 
Chapel  at  Rome  (1506;  p.  288),  at  Honte  OH  veto  (1497^  p.  17),  and  at  Orvleto 
(1499;  his  principal  work,  p.  63).  His  native  town,  where  he  held  several 
municipal  appointments  and  lived  almost  constantly  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  (d.  1523),  still  eontains  a  namber  of  his  works,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  of  much  importance.  —  Cortona  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Pietro  BereUiniy  snrnamed  PUtro  da  Cortona  (1596-1669),  the  painter  and 
decorator,  who  was  chiefly  employed  at  Rome  and  Florence. 

From  the  S.  entrance  of  the  town,  which  we  have  reached  by  the 
road,  the  Via  Nazionale  leads  in  3  min.  to  a  semicircnlar  terrace 
on  the  left,  commanding  an  unimpeded  view  of  part  of  the  Trasimene 
Lake  and  the  surrounding  heights.  On  the  right  is  the  church  of  — 

S.  DoMENico,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ;  on 
the  high-altar  an  *As8umption  by  Bart,  delta  Qatta  (?);  on  the 
right,  ^Madonna  with  St.  Peter  Martyr  and  a  Dominican  monk ,  by 
L.Signorelli  (1515);  on  the  left,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lor, 
di  Niccolb  (1440),  presented  by  Gosimo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  on 
the  right,  *Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  an  early  work  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

The  Via  S.  Margherita,  which  ascends  steeply  to  the  right,  see 
below.  The  Via  Nazionale  leads  straight  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanxtelb,  where  the  Municipio  (PI.  1)  is  situated.  Here,  to  the 
left,  diverges  the  Via  Guelfl,  in  which  are  situated,  to  the  right,  a 
beautiful  palazzo  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  lower  down  the  church  of 
8.  Agostino,  with  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Pietro  da  Gortona  (be- 
yond this  the  street  leads  to  the  S.W.  gate,  Porta  S.  Agostino,  p.  43^. 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.,  we  immediately 
reach  the  small  Piazza  Sionobelli,  where  we  observe,  opposite  to 
us,  the  Palazzo Pretorio,  and  on  the  left  an  ancient  Marzocco  (lion^. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio  (PI.  2),  with  numerous  armorial  bearings  of 
old  magistrates,  is  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices,  and  con- 
tains the  Aceademia  Etrusca ,  founded  in  1726 ,  which  possesses  a 
♦Museum  of  Etbubcan  Antiquities,    well  worth  visiting.    (Fee 

1/2-I  fr.  to  the  custodian,  who  lives  close  by.) 

The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  circular  Etruscan  *  Candelabrum  f  lam- 
padario),  made  to  hold  16  lights  \  on  the  lower  side  in  the  centre  a  Gorgon'^s 
head,  surrounded  with  a  combat  of  wild  beasts;  then  wave-like  orna- 
mentation; and  finally  eight  ithyphallic  satyrs,  with  dolphins  below  them, 
alternately  with  eight  sirens;  between  each  pair  of  lamps  a  head  of 
Bacchus.  —  An  encaustic  painting  on  slate,  representing  ^/*olyikym»ta\  is 
said  to  be  ancient.  —  Remarkable  Etruscan  Bronzes^  a  Votive  Band  with 
numerous  symbols.  Vases,  Urns,  Inscriptions^  etc. 

The  PoNBUNi  LiBRABT,  in  the  same  building,  possesses  a  fine  MS.  of  Dante. 

The  Via  Casali  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  to  the  — 
*Cathed]lal,  a  handsome  basilica,  ascribed  to  AniorUo  da  San-- 
gallo ,  altered  in  the  18th  cent,  by  the  Florentine  AUss.  GalUei. 

The  Choib  contains  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  *In8titution  of  the 
Last  Supper,  with  predella,  by  Lvca  Bignorelli^  very  quaint  compositions 
(1512).  Also  a  PietJi,  a  Conception  of  Christ,  and  a  iiTativity,  by  the  same 
master.  —  In  the  Sacristt,  a  Madonna  by  the  same.  To  the  left  of  the 
choir,  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  representing  the  contest  of  Dionysus 
against  the  Amazons,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Consul 
Flaminius  (p.  46). 
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Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the^BaptUtery,  formeily  a  Jesait  church, 
containing  three  pictures  by  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fiesole :  the  Annun- 
elation  and  two  *Predelle ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  and  S.  Domenico. 

Passing  the  colonnades  of  the  theatre  in  the  Piazza  Signorelli, 
ve  follow  the  Via  Dardano  straight  to  the  Porta  Oolonia,  where  we 
obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  *AvGtstn  Etbvscan  Town  Walls, 
eonstmoted  of  huge  blocks,  and  for  the  most  part  well  preserved, 
which  surround  the  town  in  a  circumference  of  about  2860  yds. , 
and  along  the  outside  of  which  we  may  descend.  Even  the  gateways 
are  still  recognisable. 

Ascending  the  Via  S.  Margherita  from  S.  Domenico,  we  reach 
(20  min.)  the  hill  commanding  the  town,  on  which  are  situated  the 
church  of  S.  Margherita,  and  a  dilapidated  fortress  (see  below).  — 
About  halfway  up,  the  Via  delle  Santucce  diverges  to  the  left,  and 
leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  church  of  8.  Niecolhj  with  a  small 
entrance-court  planted  with  cypresses. 

Tlie  Imtkbiob  (Vs  fr.)  contains  a  freely-restored  fresco  and  an  *Altar- 
piece,  painted  on  both  sides  (in  front  the  Body  of  Christ  borne  by  angels 
and  STirrounded  by  saints  \  at  the  back,  Madonna  della  Seggiola  with  88. 
Peter  and  Paul),  by  Luea  BignorelH.  —  The  sacristan  will  point  out  a 
direct  route,  ascending  hence  by  steps  to  S.  Margherita. 

The  church  of  S.  Mabghbbita,  a  Gothic  building  by  NiccoVb 
and  Qiovanni  PUano^  possesses  a  handsome  rose- window,  which 
has  of  late  been  partly  renewed  and  enlarged.  In  the  high-altar 
is  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (14th  cent.) ;  the  silver  front  with  the 
golden  crown  was  presented  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona.  The  platform  of 
the  Campanile  commands  a  splendid  view.  —  The  visitor  should 
not  omit  to  ascend  somewhat  higher  to  the  old  *Fobtezza,  2165  ft. 
in  height  (trifling  fee ;  custodian  sometimes  difficult  to  find),  from 
the  walls  of  which  the  noble  prospect  is  entirely  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept at  the  back,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  (Alto 
di  8.  EgUio,  3430  ft.). 

Besides  the  town- walls ,  there  are  several  less  interesting  anti- 
quities: an  ancient  vault  beneath  the  Potosso  Cecchetti;  near  S. 
Margherita,  remains  of  Roman  Bathe,  erroneously  called  a  ^TempU 
.of  Bacchus';  outside  the  gate  of  S.  Agostino,  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
the  'Grotta  di  PUagora'. 

The  visitor  may  (by  presenting  a  visiting-card)  possibly  obtain  access 
to  the  private  collection  of  Sig.  Colonnese  in  the  Palazzo  Madama,  Via 
KazionaJe  5:  beautiful  half-length  picture  of  St.  Stephen  and  a  Nativity 
by  Lttea  Signorelli, . 

76  M.  TeroBtola,  an  unimportant  place  near  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Trasimene  Lake,  is  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Ghiusl,  Orte, 
and  Rome  (see  R.  9),  and  to  Perugia  and  Foligno.  Passengers  in 
the  latter  direction  change  carriages  here. 

The  Lago  Trasimene,  the  ancient  Lacus  Trasimenus  (845  ft.), 
is  30  M.  in  circumference,  and  8-14  M.  across,  and  is  surrounded 
by  wooded  and  olive-clad  slopes,  which  as  they  recede  rise  to  a 
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considerable  height.  The  lake  conUinB  three  small  Islands  y  the 
Jsola  Maggiore  with  a  monastery,  the  laola  Minore  near  Passignano, 
and  the  Isola  Polven  towards  the  S. ;  on  the  W.  side  an  eminence 
abuts  on  the  lake,  bearing  the  small  town  Oastiglione  del  Lago 
(p.  59).  Its  shores  abound  with  wild-fowl,  and  its  waters  with 
eels ,  carp,  and  other  flsh.  The  brooks  which  discharge  themseWes 
into  the  lake  gradually  raise  its  bed.  The  greatest  depth,  formerly 
30-40  ft.,  is  now  20  ft.  only.  In  the  15th  cent,  a  drain  (emissa- 
rium)  conducted  the  water  into  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber.  In  an- 
cient times  the  area  of  the  lake  appears  to  have  been  smaller.  A 
project  for  draining  it  entirely,  formed  by  Napoleon  I.,  is  still  fre- 
quently canvassed. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  sanguinary  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
here  over  the  Roman  consul  C.  Flaminitu  in  May,  B.C.  217,  imparts  a 
tinge  of  sadness  to  this  lovely  landscape.  It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  descriptions  of  Livy  (22 ,  4  et  seq.)  and  Polybius  (8,  83  et  seq.)  with 
the  present  appearance  of  the  lake.  In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal  quitted 
his  winter-quarters  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  crossed  the  Apennines,  marched 
across  the  plains  of  the  Amo,  notwithstanding  an  inundation,  devastating 
the  country  far  and  wide  in  his  progress ,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  S. ,  passing  the  Roman  army  stationed  at  Arezzo.  The  brave  and  able 
consul  followed  incautiously.  Hannibal  then  occupied  the  heights  which 
surround  the  defile  extendii^  on  the  17.  side  of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to 
Passignano,  upwards  of  5  M.  in  length.  The  entrance  at  Boi^hetto,  as  well 
as  the  issue  at  Passignano,  were  easily  secured.  Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre 
(site  of  the  present  Torre)  his  principal  force  was  posted.  A  dense  fog 
covered  the  lake  and  plain ,  when  in  the  early  morning  the  consul ,  igno- 
rant of  the  plan  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  believed  to  be  marching  agidnst 
Rome,  entered  the  fatal  defile.  When  he  discovered  his  error,  it  was  too 
late:  his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear  was  attacked  by 
the  hostile  cavalry  from  Borghetto.  Ko  course  remained  to  him  but  to  force 
a  passage  by  Passignano,  and  the  vanguard  of  0(XX)  men  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  egress  (but  on  the  following  day  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render). The  death  of  the  consul  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  disastrous. 
The  Romans  lost  15,(XX)  men,  while  the  remaining  half  of  flie  army  was 
effectually  dispersed^  and  the  Roman  supremacy  in  Italy  began  to  totter. 
The  slaughter  continued  for  three  hours.  From  the  Gnalandro  two  small 
brooks  fall  into  the  lake.  One  of  these,  crossed  by  the  road,  has  been 
named  Sanguinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  witii  which  it 
was  once  discoloured. 

The  line  skirts  the  lake  and  passes  through  a  tunnel.  80  M. 
Tuoro ;  83  M.  Passignano.  Two  tunnels.  89  M.  Magione,  with  an 
old  watch-tower  of  the  time  of  Fortebracdo  and  Sforza ;  97  M.  EUera, 

103  M.  Perugia,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

7.  Perugia. 

Arrival.  Omnibus  to  the  town  (1  fr.,  in  i/s  kr.*,  down  20  min.)  in 
great  request,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  a  seat  (rarely  cabs). 
(Before  the  first  bend  of  the  road  to  the  left,  a  good  path  to  the  right  as- 
cends to  the  town  in  20  min.) 

Hotels.  *Grand  HdrsL  dr  Pesouse,  well  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  near  the  Prefettura,  first  class,  with  corresponding  charges  (D.  5  fr.)-, 
English  landlady ;  rooms  not  always  obtainable  unless  previously  ordered. 
~  Grande  Brctagnk  or  Posta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Corso  Vannucci, 
K.  from  2,  D.  4,  B.  i'/j,  L.  &  A.  1,  omn.  1  fr.  —  Second  class:  Albrroo 
ii  *Rk8T.  Belle  Arti,  Via  Danzetta,  a  side-street  of  the  CJorao,  R.,  L.,  & 
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A.  IVtfr-j  unpretending  bat  clean;  Alb.  ft  Rest.  Belvbdbeb,  Via  Sette, 
another  aide-street  of  tike  Gorso. 

B«staiiraBts.  Progre9»0y  Via  Massini  31  (PI.  B,  C.  4),  near  the  Piasza 
Sopramoro)  aee  also  above.  —  Beer  at  Via  Baglioni  89  a. 

Oafas.  ^Badmelj  Tratimeno^  both  in  the  Corso  •,  Melinelti.,  in  the  Piaica 
S.  Lorenso,  oppoaite  the  cathedral-foantain. 

Post  OOe*  (PL  B,  4,  5),  Via  Baglioni  Si5.  —  Telegraph  Offtee  at  the 
Prefettura,  in  the  Piaua  Vittorio  Enianaele.  —  Diligmtce  Office^  Corso  38; 
to  Umhertidt  (p.  67),  daily  at  7  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  3  fr. ;  to  Todi  (p.  66), 
daily  at  5.30  a.m.,  5  fr. 

Xnglish  Ohnrdi  Berriee  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  —  Italian  Protestant 
Church,  Piasza  Vittorio  Emanaele. 

Peragia  is  well  adapted  for  a  summer-resort ,  and  apartments  are  not 
expensive.  —  At  least  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  should  be  devoted  to 
the  town.  Guides  are  not  indispensable,  and  dilettanti  are  cautioned 
against  purehasing  their  ^antiquities'. 

Perugia ,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  with  17,000  in- 
hab.  (including  the  villages  51,400),  residence  of  the  prefect,  of  a 
military  commandant ,  and  a  bishop ,  and  the  seat  of  a  nniversity, 
lies  on  a  gronp  of  hills  about  1300  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
(1705  ft.  above  the  sea).  The  town  is  built  in  an  antiquated  style, 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  hill ,  and  partly  on  its  slope.  Numerous 
bnll^gs  of  the  14-1 5th  cent,  (when  the  town  was  at  its  zenith), 
the  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  the  fine  views  of  the  pecu- 
liar scenery,  make  Perugia  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Italy. 

Perusia  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  confederate  cities,  and  not  less 
indent  than  Cortona,  with  which  and  Arretium  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  B.  G.  310.  It  subsequently  became  a  municipium.  In  the  war 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony,  who  in  the  summer  of  41  occupied  Pe- 
nisia,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  was  compelled  by  the  former  to  sur- 
render (bdluni  Perusinum),  the  town  suffered  severely,  and  was  finally  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  became  a  Roman  colony 
ander  the  name  of  Augusta  Perusia.  In  the  6th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Goth  Totila  after  a  siege  of  seven  years.  In  the  wars  of  the  Lombards, 
Onelphs,  and  Ghibellines  it  also  suffered  greatly ;  in  the  14th  cent,  it  acquired 
the  supremacy  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria,  but  in  1370  was  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  pope.  Renewed  struggles  followed ,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicts between  the  powerful  families  of  Oddi  and  Baglioni.  In  1416  the 
>hrewd  and  courageous  Braccio  Fortebraccio  of  Montone  usurped  the  su- 
preme power,  whence  new  contests  arose,  until  at  length  Giovanni  Paolo 
Baglioni  surrendered  to  Pope  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  caused  him  to  be  executed 
at  Rome  in  1590.  In  1540  Paul  m.  erected  the  citadel ,  'od  coereendam 
Perusincrum  aud€Kiam\  as  the  inscription,  destroyed  during  the  last  revo- 
lution, recorded.  In  1706  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
31st  May  1849  by  the  Austrians,  and  in  1860  by  the  Piedmontese. 

Unahnan  School  of  Paintinff.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Dante  an  Um- 
brian artist,  the  miniature  painter  Odsbisi  of  Githbio ,  was  celebrated, 
tnd  art  was  practised  in  Gubbio,  FcArianOt  Perugia^  etc.  The  neigh- 
bouring Siena  doubtless  exercised  an  influence  on  the  prevailing  style 
of  art,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  towns,  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  religious  atmosphere  diffused  by  Assisi  and 
Loreto.  Neither  dsunatic  power,  nor  wealth  of  imagination  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Umbiian  style ,  its  characteristic  features  being  reverie, 
tnnqnillity,  and  gentleness  of  sentiment.  The  men  pourtrayed  often  ap- 
pear destitute  of  individuality  and  vigour,  the  female  figures,  on  the  other 
)>&Qd,  excite  our  admiration  owing  to  their  winning  and  devout  expres- 
iions.  Technical  improvements  seem  to  have  been  introduced  but  slowly, 
kt  the  old  style  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  rendered  more  attractive 
^•7  frequent  use  of  decorative  adjuncts. 
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Setting  aside  the  painters  of  tiie  14th  cent.,  who  were  dispersed  among 
various  small  towns,  we  find  that  Ottaviano  Nelli  of  Qvlbibio  (15th  cent.) 
was  the  first  able  representative  of  this  school.  Worlui  by  this  master 
are  preserved  both  at  his  native  town  and  at  Foligno.  Kolli  was,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  by  OentUe  da  Fabriano  (b.  about  1360),  who  probably 
had  studied  the  Sienese  masters  in  his  youth,  and  who  afterwards  un- 
dertook long  journeys  ie.ff.  to  Venice  and  Rome),  thus  eiMblishing  his 
reputation  throughout  Italy.  His  style  not  unfk-equently  resembles  the 
Flemish.  Besides  Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  other  Umbrian  towns  possessed 
local  schools  of  painting ,  such  as  Camerino  and  Folif^no,  The  latter, 
about  the  middle  of  the  loth  cent.,  gave  birth  to  Nieeold  AIumm  ,  a  man 
of  limited  ability,  which,    however,    he  cultivated  to  the  utmost.    His 

Srevailing  theme  is  the  Madonna,  to  whose  features  he  imparts  beauty  in 
appy  combination  with  reverie;  and  in  this  department  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  precursor  of  Pemgino  and  Raphael. 

Meanwhile  Prkuoia,  the  largest  city  in  this  district,  by  no  means 
remained  idle.  In  this  wider  and  more  enterprising  field  the  old  con- 
ventional styles  were  soon  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Florentine  style  was  urgently  felt.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  cent.  Benedetto  Bvonfigli  was  the  first  who  strove  to  throw  aside 
the  local  style  of  painting ,  and  the  same  effort  was  made  by  Fiwemo  di 
LorenzOy  a  younger  master  and  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Benedetto. 

This  improved  style  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Pietro  Vawhocoi  of 
Citt&  della  Pieve  (1446-1624) ,  surnamed  Psruoino  ,  after  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  a  master  to  whom  the  Umbrian  school  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  fame.  Perugia  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  sphere  of  his 
activity.  He  repeatedly  spent  years  together  in  Florence,  and  was  ena- 
ployed  for  a  considerable  time  in  Rome.  His  endeavours  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  native  school  were  crowned  with  success.  In  Ver- 
rocchio''s  studio  in  Florence  he  was  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  perspec- 
tive and  the  new  mode  of  colouring ,  and  in  both  respects  attained  con- 
summate skill.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  his  excellence 
continued  unimpaired ,  as  his  frescoes  in  the  Gambio,  and  several  works 
in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia  sufficiently  prove.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  however,  his  works  show  a  falling  off,  occasioned,  doubtlessly, 
by  his  accepting  more  orders  than  he  could  conscientiously  execute, 
whereby  his  art  was  degraded  to  a  mere  handicraft.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  had  more  studios  than  one  at  the  same  time,  as  for  example  in 
15(X2^  both  at  Florence  and  Perugia,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  young 
Raphael  was  employed. 

Another  great  master  of  the  Umbrian  school,  vying  with  Pemgino, 
is  Bbrkabdino  Betti,  surnamed  Pintubicchio  (1454-1513).  Although  lie 
exercised  no  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  Italian  art,  and  in- 
troduced no  striking  improvements  like  Leonardo,  and  others,  yet  lie 
thoroughly  understood  how  to  utilise  the  traditioniJ  style  and  the  cur- 
rent forms,  and  was  marvellously  prolific  as  a  fresco  painter.  The  Va- 
tican and  Roman  churches,  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Siena,  and  the  Col- 
legiate Church  at  Spello,  are  the  chief  scenes  of  his  activity.  —  Amongst 
the  younger  contemporaries  of  Pemgino  we  must  next  mention  Oiovanni 
di  PietrOj  surnamed  Lo  Bpagna  after  his  native  coun^,  whose  paintings 
are  hardly  inferior  to  the  early  works  of  Raphael ,  and  who ,  in  common 
with  all  the  Umbrian  masters,  exhibits  great  ease  of  execution. 

Other  assistants  of  Pemgino,  but  of  inferior  merit,  were  Oiannicota 
di  Paolo  Manni  (d.  1544)  and  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio.  The  latter  was  so 
successful  in  imitating  Raphael  in  superficial  respects ,  that  several  of 
his  pictures,  amongst  others  the  Adoration  of  the  Hagl  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery at  Pemgia  (Sala  del  Pinturicchio,  No.  23,  p.  SO),  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  himself.  Of  Binibaldo  Ibi  and  Tiberio  d^Assiei,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  16th  cent.,  little  is  known, 
and  their  works  are  rare.  Oerino  of  Piitoja  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
painter  of  the  average  class ,  and  the  works  of  Domenieo  di  Ptirii  Al/ant\ 
a  friend  of  Raphael,  possess  considerable  attraction.  These  last  masters, 
however,  show  little  individuality,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
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tary  the  Umbrian  school  was  completely  merged  in  those  of  Rome  and 
Florence. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the 
eitadel,  which  was  removed  in  1860,  extends  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
EMANUEI.E  {V\.  B,  5) ,  in  which  rises  the  Prefetturay  a  simple  and 
handsome  modern  building ,  adorned  with  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  garden-terrace  affords  a  superb  •View  of  the  Umbrian 
yalley  with  Assisl,  Spello,  Foligno,  Trevl,  and  numerous  other  vil- 
lages ,  enclosed  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  extending 
from  Gabbio  onwards ;  the  Tiber  and  part  of  the  lower  quarters  of 
Perugia  are  also  visible.  (A  band  plays  here  two  evenings  a  week.*) 

Northwards  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  runs  the  Corso 
Vannueci  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  cathedral-square ;  and  the  Via 
Baglioni  to  the  right ,  leading  to  the  Piazza  del  Sopramuro  (p.  53*). 

We  follow  the  Co&soVannuoci,  the  busiest  and  handsomest  street 
in  the  town.  On  the  right  (No.  8)  is  the  Palazxo  Baldesehi  (PI.  21 ; 
B,  4) ;  on  the  2nd  floor  is  preserved  a  ♦Drawing  by  Raphael  (Pintu- 
riochio?)  for  the  5th  fresco  in  the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral  (p.  28 ; 

fee  1/2  ^'O- 

On  the  left,  farther  on,  is  the  *Collegio  del  Cambio  fPl.  31; 
B,  4),  the  old  chamber  of  commerce,  with  the  *Udibnza  dbl  Cambio, 
eontidning  celebrated  frescoes  by  Perugino ,  dating  from  his  best 
period,  1500.  (Adm.  from  9  a.m.;  custodian  ^2  ^'-j  ^^^^  l^S^^  1" 
the  morning.') 

On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door.  1st  Arch:  to  the  left,  Fabius  Maxi- 
muj,  Socrates,  and  Numa  Pompilius,  with  Prudence  above  \  to  the  right, 
Farina  Camillus,  Pittacus,  and  Trajan,  with  Justice  above.  2nd  Arch: 
to  the  left,  Lucius  Sicinius,  Leonidas,  and  Horatius  Codes,  with  Valour; 
to  the  right,  Scipio,  Pericles,  and  Gincinnatus,  with  Temperance.  On  the 
pUlar  between  the  arches  is  a  portrait  of  Perugino.  —  Opposite  the  en- 
trance: to  the  left,  the  Transfiguration  as  the  fulfilment  of  faith;  to  the 
right ,  ^Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  as  a  revelation  of  love.  —  Right  wall, 
iflt  Arch:  to  the  left,  Prophets,  to  the  right  Sibyls,  as  the  heralds  of 
hope;  above,  Jehovah.  The  2nd  Arch  is  occupied  by  the  finely-carved 
judicial  throne  and  the  money-changers^  bench.  —  On  the  ceiling  are  me- 
dallions of  the  seven  planets ,  surrounded  by  admirable  arabesques.  Ra- 
phael ia  said  to  have  been  one  of  Perugino  s  assistants  in  the  execution 
of  theae  frescoes ;  his  style  is  traceable  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Nativity. 
Perugino  received  360  ducats  for  his  work  from  the  guild  of  merchants. 
The  exquisite  carved  and  inlaid  work  (^tarsia")  of  the  judicial  benches, 
doors,  etc.,  by  Antonio  Mereatello,  which  are  amongst  the  finest  Renaissance 
works  of  the  kind,  also  deserve  notice.  —  The  adjacent  Ghapkl  contains 
an  altarpiece  and  frescoes  by  Oiannieola  Ifanni. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Gollegio  is  the  *PaIasso  Pnbblico 
for  Comunale,  PI.  22;  B,  4),  a  huge  edifice  of  1281  and  1333,  re- 
cently skilfully  restored,  with  its  principal  facade  towards  the 
Corso  and  a  second  towards  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  It  is  adorned 
vith  fine  windows ,  a  handsome  portal ,  and  Gothic  sculptures  (the 
annorial  bearings  of  the  allied  towns,  saints,  etc.).  Over  the  portal 
in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  are  a  griffin  and  a  lion  in  bronze  (14th 
cent.);  below  are  chains  and  bars  of  gates,  commemorating  the 
netory  gained  by  the  Perugians  in  1358  over  the  Slenese.   The  chief 
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entrance  is  in  the  Corso.  On  the  2nd  floor  is  the  Sala  dblla  Statis- 
TicA,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  door,  in  a  lunette  above  which  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Fior,  di  Lorenzo,  On  the  same  floor  is  the  Sala  del  Capi- 
TANO  DBL  PoFOLo,  an  apartment  of  noble  dimensions.  On  the  3rd  floor 
is  the  municipal  *Pictukjb  Gallbby  (Pinacoteca  Vannucci)^  formed 
since  1863  of  works  collected  from  suppressed  churches  and  monaster- 
ies ,  and  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  XJmbrian  art.  (Adm.  from 
9  a.m.;  tickets  1  fr.,  in  the  Sala  della  Statistica.)  Catalogues  provided. 
The  Vestibule  contains  a  few  unimportant  pictures  and  also  works 
of  art  for  sale.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Sala  dei  Cimblii  (A):  1.  Jfeo  da  Siena, 
Madonna  and  saints,  a  drawing.  No.  2.  Two  saints,  and  Ko.  3.  The  Apos- 
tles (the  latter  as  predelle)  evidently  belong  to  the  same  work.  12.  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti,  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  *26.  Margaritone  d^Areezo  (1272), 
Large  crucifixion ;  22-24,  perhaps  by  the  same  master.  —  Sala  6  (fonaerly 
the  Cappella  dei  Decemviri) ,  with  frescoes  by  Benedetto  Bot^figli.  To  the 
right  of  the  windows  and  on  the  entrance-wall  are  scenes  from  the  Ufe  of 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Opposite  the  windows  are  the  Burial  of  that  saint 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Hercnlanus  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
Perugia  by  Totila.  On  the  adjacent  wall  is  the  Burial  of  St.  Herculanns. 
—  From  the  corridor  (C)  we  enter  the  Sala  dei  Stagchi  (D)  :  Frescoes  of  the 
Umbrian  School  (I4th  and  15th  cent.),  transferred  to  canvas.  The  glass-cases 
contain  codices  and  choir'books  with  miniatures.  —  Sala  di  Taddeo  Babtolx 
(£):  Sienese  pictures  of  the  15th  cent.,  most  of  them  valuable.  Taddeo  Bar- 
toli  (1403):  9.  Madonna  with  angels  and  saints;  10.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Tom.  d'Areangelo  of  Cortona:  Exploits  of  the  condottiere  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio  (frieze).  —  Sala  del  Angelico  (F):  *1-20.  Fra  AngeUeo  da  Piesole, 
Fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece  (Madonna  with  angels,  Annunciation, 
Saints,  Miracles  of  St.  I^icholas  of  Bari);  *21.  Piero  delta  Franeeseay  Madonna 
and  four  saints,  with  the  Annunciation  above.  —  Sala  del  Bonfigli  (G). 
Bonfigli:  7.  Annunciation,  with  St.  Mark;  10.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  13.  Ma- 
donna with  angels  playing  on  instruments.  Oiovanni  Boeeati  da  Camerino : 
16, 19.  Madonna  and  angels.  —  Sala  di  Bernardino  di  Mariotto  (H).  Ber- 
nardino: 1.  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine;  2.  Madonna  and  saints.  10.  Bonfigli, 
^Gonfalone^  (sacred  banner)  of  the  Fraternity  of  S.  Bernardino  di  Siena 
fChrist  blessing  the  saints,  below  which  are  believers  burning  objects  of 
luxury).  12.  CxtporaU ,  Christ  and  the  Madonna  in  glory  (fresco).  *l4.  JTie- 
cold  AlunnOj  Gonfalone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Annunziata  (1466).  — 
Sala  di  Fiorbnzo  di  Lorenzo  (J):  *4.  fiorento,  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
famong  whose  followers  is  the  young  Perugino  to  the  left);  24.  PBrnginOy 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna.  —  Gabinstto  di  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  (T  >; 
*2-9.  Ftoremo,  Miracles  of  S.  Bernardino  (2-6,  masterpieces;  7-9,  in  \ig 
same  style,  but  inferior);  16.  Fiorenzo  (?),  Bust  of  the  Madonna  in  a 
garland,  with  angels^  heads  below.  —  Sala  del  Peruoino  (M).  Ca- 
rattoli,  Marble  bust  of  Perugino.  Perugino:  11.  Baptism  of  Christ:  20. 
Nativity;  21,  16,  12,  7.  Predelle;  8,  9,  13,  14,  17,  18,  22,  23.  Saints;  all 
being  fragments  of  a  large  altar-piece.  Below  Ko.  4.  (St.  James,  by 
Perugino)  is  an  autograph  letter  of  the  master  to  the  Prior  of  8.  Agos- 
tino.  —  Sala  del  Pinturicchio  (N).  Perugino:  2.  Transfiguration; 
^3-5.  Predelle;  6.  Madonna  and  saints.  ^.  Spagna,  Madonna  and  saints. 
*Hnturicchio:  Large  altar-piece  in  its  original  frame,  the  Madonna  with 
the  infant  Child  and  St.  John;  on  the  left,  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome; 
above,  the  Annunciation ;  in  the  pediment,  aPietit;  in  the  predelle,  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Jerome;  12.  Gonfalone  with  St. 
Augustine  (on  silk).  Perugino:  14.  Madonna,  worshippers,  SS.  Francis 
and  Bernardino;  15.  Madonna  and  saints;  16.  John  the  Baptist  with  saints. 
Raphael:  *17.  Strip  of  decorative  painting;  24.  God  the  Father  with  angels 
(both  belonging  to  the  Entombment  in  the  GaJeria  Borghese  at  Rome). 
EuseUo  di  San  Giorgio:  18.  Madonna  with  saints;  *23.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  20.  Pupil  of  Raphael  (?),  Madonna,  resembling  the  Conestabile  Ma- 
donna ,   formerly  in  Perugia.   —   Sala  di  Giannicolo  Manni  e  di  Bkrtu 
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lO).  —  Sala  dklla  Scuola  di  Percgino  (P):  36.  Al/ani^  Holy  Fnnilly, 
jeaigned  by  Raphael.  —  The  follovring  rooms  are  the  8AtA  Domkmico  Al- 
rA5i,  Sala  della  Tobkb,  and  Sala  Obazio  Alfani. 

The  Bihlioteca  Pubblica,  which  has  recently  hcen  transferred  to  thl« 
Palazzo,  contai-ns  about  30,000  vols. ,  and  i<omc  fine  MSS.  of  thp  ll-15th 
cent.,  with  miniatares. 

Iq  the  Piazza  del  Municifio  rises  the  ^Fonte  Maggiore ,  dat- 
ing from  1277,  and  one  of  the  finest  fountains  of  that  period  in 
Italy.  It  consists  of  thiee  admirably-constructed  basins,  adorned 
with  nnmerons  biblical  and  allegorical  figures  in  relief,  executed  by 
yieeotb  and  Giovanni  Pisano  and  Amolfo  del  Cambio  (1280 ;  two 
of  the  statuettes  are  modern  substitutes).  —  The  W.  side  of  the 
piazza  i»  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  Palace  (PI.  30),  behind  which 
is  the  so-called  Maesth  delle  Volte  (PI.  32),  a  relic  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Podestk,  which  was  burned  down  in  1329  and  again  in  1534. 

The  Cathedral  of  8.  Lorenzo  (PL  11 ;  B,  4),  dating  from  the  15th 
cent.,  is  externally  unfinished.  Adjoining  the  entrance  from  the 
Piazza  del  Municlpio  is  a  pulpit. 

The  ^Interior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a  short  transept,  is  of 
spacious  bnt  heavy  dimensions.  —  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
i-tmb  of  Bishop  Baglioni  by  AgotUno  di  Dttccio  (1451),  beyond  which  is 
the  Gappklla  S.  Bsrnardino,  with  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Baroceio  (1569) ;  the  painted  window  representing  the  Preaching 
"f  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  is  by  Constantino  di  Rosato  and  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mngo  of  UTalines  (1565;  restored  in  1863).  —  Opposite,  in  the  left  aisle, 
L*  the  Cappella  deli,'  Ankllo  ,  which  down  to  1797  contained  the  cele- 
Vated  Sposalizio  by  Perngino,  now  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  The  beauti- 
fnliy  carved  stalls  were  begun  by  Giulio  da  Majano  nnd  finished  by  Do- 
%tnico  del  Tasso  in  1491;  the  elegant  tabernaeulum  was  executed  by  the 
.oWsmith  Cesarino  del  Roscetto^  in  1519.  —  Farther  on  in  the  nuve  is  a 
Pieta  4n  relief,  by  Agottino  di  DuccioO).  —  In  the  Right  Transept,  a 
marble  aarcophagna  containing  the  remains  of  Popes  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216), 
I'rban  IV.  (d.  1264),  and  Martin  IV.  (d.  1285).  —  The  adjoining  Winteb- 
<  BoiR  contains  an  *Altar-piece  by  Luea  SignorelU:  Madonna  with  SS.  John 
the  Baptist,  Onnphrins  the  Hermit,  Stephen,  and  a  bishop  as  donor.  Be- 
low the  2nd  window  to  the  left:  (Hirist  imparting  his  blessing,  and  saints, 
^y  Lodotneo  di  Angelo. 

In  the  LiBKABT  are  preserved  precious  MSS.,  such  as  the  Codex  of  St. 
Lite  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  gold  letters  on  parchment. 

On  the  W.  and  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  situated  the  Piazza 
Damti  (PI.  B,  C,  3,  4),  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  III.  by 
Vine.  Danti  (1556).  —  From  the  N.  angle  of  the  Piazza  Danti  the 
Via  Vecchia  descends  to  the  *Arco  di  Augusto  (PI.  2 ;  C,  3),  an  an- 
ient town-gate  with  the  inscription  Augusta  Perusia,  The  founda- 
tions date  from  the  Etruscan  period,  and  the  upper  part  perhaps  from 
'he  Augustan  epoch  after  the  conflagration.  From  this  point  the 
partly  preserred  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  which  occupied  the  height 
vhere  the  old  part  of  the  present  town  stands,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

The  small  space  in  front  of  the  Arco  di  Augusto  is  called  the 

?IAZZA  FoRTBBBACCio  (PI.  C,  3) ;  to  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Oalenga^ 

■innerly  Antinori,  by  Alessi.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  lies  the  church 

^S.  Agostino  (PI.  5 ;  C,  2),  to  the  right  of  which  is  an  oratory  con- 

■lining  several  pictures  by  Alfani,  Scaramucci,  etc. 

4* 
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From  the  Palazzo  Galeiiga  the  Via  dell'  Univereitii  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  University  (PI.  B,  2),  established  in  1320  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Olivetans,  which  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon.  It  possesses 
a  small  Botanic  Garden^  Natural  History  and  Art  History  CoUectiona^ 
and  a  Museum  of  Etbusoan  and  Roman  Antiquitibs  (ourator, 

8ig.  Angelo  LupaUUi). 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  is  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  Staircase  are 
Etruscan  and  Latin  inscriptions  and  unimportant  Roman  sculptures.  The 
Corridor  chiefly  contains  Etruscan  urns  and  a  few  casts  from  antique 
and  Renaissance  sculptures.  "^Ko.  279.  Terracotta  urn  in  the  form  of  a 
recumbent  man,  who  is  being  seized  by  a  goddess  of  death  with  the 
features  of  a  fiend ;  the  hollow  interior  once  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased.  The  Oabinetto  di  Aniiquaria  contains  stone  weapons,  urns,  and 
Etruscan  and  Roman  anticaglias.  In  the  3rd  Room,  Mountings  of  a  chariot 
with  figures  and  ornamentation  resembling  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  style  (in 
a  cabinet  opposite  the  windows)  ^  large  gold  Earring  with  a  female  head  (in  a 
the  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  the  room) ;  two  Mirrors  with  scenes  from  the 
myths  of  Meleager  and  Helen.  In  the  4th  Room,  Vase  of  admirable  Attic 
workmanship,  with  red  figures  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  (cabinet  opposite 
the  windows).  —  The  Ovardabassi  Collection  ^  at  the  end  of  the  second 
corridor,  contains  various  interesting  objects  from  Etruscan  graves.  In 
the  ist  Room,  Collection  of  out  stones.  In  the  2nd  Room ,  fine  *Mirror- 
case,  with  a  representation  of  Dionysus  on  the  panther,  toilette  articles, 
and  amber  and  coral  ornaments  (catalogue  1  fr.).  —  Oabinetto  Criftiano[i 
Central  Room,  Ck>ffin  of  Bishop  Baglioni,  with  a  sumptuous  velvet  covering 
(idth  cent.) ;  episcopal  vestments  of  the  16th  cent.  \  richly  carved  slabs 
from  the  confessionals  of  S.  Agostino,  perhaps  by  BitriK;  voting-urn  used 
in  municipal  elections,  with  the  arms  of  the  Guilds  (i5th  cent.).  2nd 
Room  (to  the  right),  Reliquary  containing  the  remains  of  the  condottiere 
Braccio  Fortebraccio ,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Aquila  on  6th  June ,  1^24 
(formerly  in  8.  Francesco  del  Conventnali) ;  Seal  of  Card.  Bembo  by  Lau- 
tirio  di  Peruffia;  Madonna  by  Agostino  di  buedo^  and  other  terracottas; 
fine  marble  ^Relief  of  St.  Francis,  by  Luca  delta  Robbia;  bust  of  one  of 
the  Baldeschi  family  (i5th  cent.);  weapons;  majolica.  In  the  3rd  Room 
(to  the  left)  three  masterpieces  of  enamel-work  ('champs  lev^*}:  a  goblet 
which  once  belonged  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.  (d.  1301^,  and  a  cup  and  plate 
or  saucer  executed  by  Catcdortio  di  Pietro  of  Todi  (14th  cent.) ;  to  the  right, 
ivory  carvings,  including  a  circular  piece  with  chessmen,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  French  knights  starting  for  the  chase  (14th  cent).  —  The  (Cor- 
ridor contains  medieeval  sculptures;  statues  from  the  Maesta  delle  Volte 
by  Agoslino  di  Ditccio;  and  a  model  of  the  Fonte  Maggiore  (p.  51). 

The  Natural  History  Collections  are  unimportant. 

The  University  Churchy  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  curator  of  the 
Museum,  contains  mediaeval  works  of  art  and  plaster  casts,  including 
those  of  an  8th  cent,  tabernaculum  and  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus. 

Near  the  Gate  of  S.  Angelo  (PI.  A,  1),  to  which  the  Via  Longara 
leads  from  the  Piazza  Fortebracdo ,  is  situated  the  arohiteoturally 
interesting  church  of  8.  Angdo,  a  circular  structure  with  16  antique 
columns  in  the  interior,  in  the  style  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  in  Rome, 
probably  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  with  additions  of  a  later  period. 
—  On  the  other  (S.)  side  of  the  Longara  is  8,  Agnest,  adorned  with 
frescoes  from  the  later  period  of  Perugino  and  his  pupils. 

ABcending  from  the  Piazza  Fortebraccio  (see  above)  by  the  Yia 
Pinturicohio  to  the  S.E.  (or  from  the  Piazza  Danti,  p.  51,  by  the 
Via  Bontempi  to  the  £.),  crossing  the  Piazza  de'  Gigll,  and  then 
taking  the  first  side-street  (Via  Raffaello)  to  the  left ,  we  reach  *8« 
Severe  (PI.  14 ;  C,  3),  formerly  a  convent  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli, 
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now  a  college,  in  the  chapel  of  whichRaphael painted  his  first  fresco, 
probably  in  1505,  having  left  Perngino's  school  the  year  before,  and 
gone  to  Florence.  Entrance  adjoining  the  chapel  (custodian  1/2  ^O* 
The  fresco,  which  was  seriously  damaged,  and  of  late  has  been  restored 
by  Consoni ,  resembles  the  upper  part  of  Baphael^s  Disputa  in  the  Va- 
tican; above,  God  the  Father  (obliterated)  with  three  angels  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  \  below,  the  Redeemer  and  the  saints  Maurus,  Placidus,  Bene- 
dieL  Romuald,  Benedict  the  Martyr,  and  John  the  Martyr.  The  inscription 
(added  at  a  later  period)  runs  Uint :  IUq^ha€l  de  Urbino  dom.  Oetaviano  8it- 
phano  Volaterrano  Priore  Sanctam  Trinitatem  angeliu  atiantu  tanetotqve 
fiturit,  A.  D.  MD  V.  At  the  sides,  lower  down,  St.  Scholastica,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  £v.,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Boniface,  and  St.  Martha,  by  Pieiro 
Paruffmo.  Inscription:  Petrus  de  Castro  PMns  PcrtrnntM,  Umpore  domini 
SUvettri  Btephani  Volaterrcmi  a  dextri*  et  ttrUstris  div.  Chruiipherae  $aneto» 
tanekuque  pinxit  A.  D.  MDXXI. 


A  vaulted  passage  under  the  clock  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (p.  49) 
leads  from  the  GorsoVannucci  to  the  Via  db'  Pbiobi,  the  best  route 
to  the  sights  of  the  W.  quarter.  The  Via  Deliziosa,  diverging  to  the 
left  near  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Cliitsa  Nuova  (PI.  10 ;  B,  4), 
contains  (PI.  18)  the  Eotue  of  Pemgino  (?;  denoted  by  a  tablet). 

We  continue  to  descend  the  Via  de'  Priori,  passing  the  mediae- 
Yal  Torre  degli  Seiri,  or  degli  Scalzi  (PI.  34 ;  A,  4),  and  the  Madonna 
ddla  Luce  (PI.  4),  a  pleasing  little  Renaissance  church  of  1518,  and 
reach  an  open  space  on  the  right.   Opposite  us  here  rises  the  — 

*Oratorio  di  S.  Bernardino  (^Ckmfratemitd.  della  Giustizia;  PI. 
A,  3).  The  facade ,  executed  by  Agoatino  di  Duceio ,  a  Florentine 
sculptor ,  in  1459-61 ,  is  a  magnificent  polychrome  work ,  in  which 
both  coloured  marble  and  terracotta  are  employed,  Mobile  the  ground 
of  the  numerous  and  very  elaborate  sculptures  is  also  coloured.  A 
picture  in  the  interior,  representing  the  festival  of  the  church,  con- 
tains an  admirable  view  of  the  fa^e. 

Immediately  adjacent  is  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  del  Con- 
yentnali,  or  del  Prato  (PI.  9 ;  A,  3),  for  which  Raphael  painted  the 
Entombment  now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  (p.  185).  Sev- 
eral frescoes  of  tbe  13th  cent,  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  crypt  (Betrothal  and  Death  of  the  Virgin).  The  church  is  in  a 
very  precarious  state. 

To  the  £.  of  the  Corso,  and  parallel  with  it,  stretches  the 
Piazza  vbi.  Sopbamubo(P1.  C,  4),  resting  on  extensive  substructions, 
part  of  which  belong  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  town-walls.  On  the 
E.  side  of  tbe  Piazza  rises  thePakisxo  delCkipitano  delPopdo^  after- 
wards tbe  Palazzo  del  Podestd.  (PI.  29),  dating  from  1472;  adjoining 
It  is  tbe  Old  University ,  built  in  1483 ;  both  edifices  are  now  occu- 
pied by  courts  of  justice  (PI.  35). 

The  Via  Baglioni  leads  hence  towards  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Efflanuele  (p.  49).  We  descend  here  immediately  to  the  left,  passing 
tke  snbstraetions  of  the  old  citadel ,  where  an  ancient  gate ,  called 
Porta  Marzia  (PI.  33 ;  C,  5),  with  interesting  sculptures ,  and  the 
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inscriptions  AugfMta  Pentsia  and  Colonia  VibiGf  which  was  removed 
from  its  old  site  to  make  way  for  the  fortress,  has  been  re-erected.  — 
We  turn  to  the  left  here,  and  follow  the  broad  main  street  with  an 
avenue  of  acacias,  at  the  end  of  which,  to  the  left,  rises  the  small 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Ercolano  (PI.  6 ;  C,  5),  with  an  altar  consisting 
of  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Following  the  Coaso  Cavouk,  the  continuation  of  the  Via  S. 
Ercolano ,  to  the  left ,  we  reach  a  small  square  in  which  stands  the 
church  of  — 

S.Bomenico  (PI.  7;  C,  6),  originally  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  13th 

and  14th  cent.,  built  by  Oiov.  Pisano  in  1304,  and  almost  entirely 

re-erected  by  Carlo  Maderna  in  1614 ,  with  a  lofty  campanile ,  part 

of  which  has  been  taken  down. 

In  the  Left  Transept  is  the  ^Monument  to  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  and  died  in  1304 
from  eating  poisoned  figs.  It  was  executed  by  Oiovcmni  PitanOj  and  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  monuments  of  its  kind^  ahove  the  recumbent  figure 
of  the  pope  rises  a  lofty  canopy,  borne  by  spiral  columns  and  adorned 
with  mosaics  (above  is  a  Sfadonna  between  St.  Dominicus  and  the  kneeling 
pope  on  one  side  and  St.  Herculanus  on  the  other).  On  the  adjacent 
wall  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Benedetto  Guidolotti  (1429).  —  The 
Choir,  with  a  rectangular  termination,  contains  a  huge  Gothic  window 
filled  with  rich  stained  glass,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Italy  (218  sq.  yds.), 
executed  in  1441  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia,  and  recently  restored. 
This  window  belonged  to  the  original  church  of  Giov.  Pisano.  —  The  in- 
laid Choir  Stalls  (tarsia)  date  from  1476. 

After  a  few  minutes  more  we  pass  through  the  Porta  8,  Pietro, 
richly  decorated  by  Agostino  di  Duccio  (1473),  and  reach  the  old 
monastery  and  church  of  — 

•S.  Pietro  de'  Gasinenfli  (PI.  13;  D,  7,  8;  entrance  in  the  first 
court  in  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  to  the  left).  The  church, 
founded  about  the  year  1000  by  S.  Pietro  Vincioli  of  Perugia,  is  a 
basilica,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  richly 
gilded  flat  ceiling,  borne  by  18  antique  columns  of  granite  and 
marble  and  two  pillars,  and  contains  numerous  pictures. 

In  the  Nave,  above,  are  eleven  large  pictures  by  Ant.  Vasillaechi^  sur- 
named  VAliense^  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  exe- 
cuted in  1592-94.  —  The  Right  Aislb  contains  several  Umbrian  pictures. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  adorned  with  modern  frescoes,  contains,  on 
the  left ,  the  monumental  ^Relief  of  a  Countess  Baldeschi ,  in  terracotta, 
from  a  drawing  by  Fr.  Overbed  \  on  the  right,  Holy  Family,  a  copy  from 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  by  Pontormo.  —  Then,  above  the  door  leading  to  the 
monastery,  Two  saints  by  Sasso/errato,  after  Perugino,  and  a  Holy  Family 
after  Bonifacio  of  Venice.  Above  the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  Three 
saints,  also  after  Perugino  by  Sasso/errato.  —  In  the  Saceisty  (shown  by 
the  custodian ,  5  soldi)  are  five  small  half-figures  of  ^Saints,  by  Perugino 
(which  formerly  surrounded  the  Ascension  by  the  same  master,  removed 
by  the  French,  now  in  Lyons);  Holy  Family,  by  Parmeggianino ;  •Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  John,  after  Perugino,  by  Raphael  (?);  S.^Prancesca  Ro- 
mana,  by  Caravaggio.  —  The  Choir-books  are  embellished  With  good  min- 
iatures of  the  16th  century. 

The  *CiioiR  Stalls,  in  walnut,  arc  admirably  carved  and  inlaid  (tarsia) 
by  Stefano  da  Bergamo,  1535:  the  doors  at  the  back  are  by  his  brother 
Damiano.  —  Under  the  arch  of  the  Choir,  on  each  side,  are  ambones  (pal- 
pits)  in  stone,  with  relief?  on  a  goMcn  ground,  by  Franc,  di  Guido^  1517-21 
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Tbe  Left  Aislb,  b^inning  at  the  upper  end  by  the  choirs  contains  a  pietore 
by  Bwmfigli  (?),  Hary  with  the  body  of  Ghriat  and  two  saints^  1469.  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  marble  altar  with  reliefs,  partly  gilded,  by  Mino  da 
Resole ,  1473.  In  the  next  two  chapels :  pictures  by  Q,  JRenif  Giorgio  Fo- 
Mfi,  and  others.  Between  these,  on  the  wall  of  the  aisle :  Judith,  by  Jkuso^ 
/errato.  Then,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  £usebio  di  S.  Oiorgio ;  Annun^ 
elation,  after  Baj^ael,  by  Sasso/errato ;  Piet4,  a  late  work  of  PeruginOy 
part  of  a  large  dismembered  altar-piece  from  the  church  of  8.  Agostino. 

Close  to  S.  Pietro ,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  street,  are  the 
gardens  of  the  Passeggiata  Pubblica  (PI.  D,  8),  extending  to  the 
Porta  S.  Costanzo,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  *Prospect  of  the 
valley  of  Foligno  and  the  Apennines. 

The  Tlsltor  may  also  Inspect  the  following  private  collections : 
the  collection  of  Aw.  Romualdi,  Via  del  Bufalo,  No.  5  (near  the  Alb- 
ergo  Gran  Bretagna),  comprising  bronzes,  coins,  cameos ,  drawings 
and  paintings  by  An.  Carraeei,  Perugino('f)j  etc.  (for  sale).  —  The 
GaUeria  Monaldi  (PI.  26 ;  B,  5),  in  the  palazzo  of  that  name,  at  the 
comer  oJf  the  Via  Baglionl  and  the  Piazza  Vittorlo  Emannele ,  and 
the  GaUeria  Meniconi  (PL  25;  0,.5),  Via  di  Porta  Romana ,  both 
chiefly  contain  works  of  later  masters  (end  of  i6th  and  17th  cent.). 

Outaide  the  Porta  del  Carmine  lies  the  Cemetery  (PI.  E,  3),  con- 
taining a  monument  to  the  champions  of  liberty  in  1659. 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Costanso,  on  the  road  to  Assisi,  lies  the  church 
(restored)  of  S,  Costanzo  (PL  D,  '£,  8),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  with  an 
ancient  portal.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  E.  of  Perugia,  */«  ^-  on  this  ^ide  of  Ponte 
8.  Giaixmmi  (p.  T2),  the  first  station  on  the  route  to  Foligno  and'Rome,  the 
AncisiiT  Btruscan  Nkobopolis  of  Perugia  was  discovered  in  1840.  Carriage 
there  and  back,  a  drive  of  lV2-2hrs.,  12  fr.  —  The  most  interesting  of  the 
tombs,  and  one  of  the  handsomest,  though  not  oldest  in  K.  Etruria,  is 
the  ^Sepolcro  de'  Volumnii  (the  tomb  of  the  Yolumnii,  3rd  cent^.  G.), 
close  to  the  road,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  railway.  It  consists  of 
ten  chambers,  hewn  in  the  coarse-grained  tufa.  A  number  of  cinerary 
urns,  with  portraits  of  men  and.women,  and  various  kinds  of  decoration, 
were  found  here.  Some  of  the  objects  found  in  the  tomb  have  been  left 
in  their  original  positions,  but  most  of  them  are  now  preserved  in  a 
chamber  built  above  it.  The  custodian  is  to  be  found  at  the  neighbouring 
Villa  Bagliom  (fee  Vz  fr-t  for  a  party  1  fr.). 

The  convent  of  Monte/iorentinOy  between  Perugia  and  Assisi,  contains 
a  Hadonna  by  Oiov.  Banii  (1489). 

Fkom  Psbugia  to  Todi,  about  28  M.  (diligence,  see  p.  47).  This  road, 
once  greatly  frequented,  but  now  of  merely  local  importance,  descends 
rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ,  which  it  crosses ,  and  then  remains 
on  ita  left  bank.  The  scenery  presents  no  great  attractions.  About  half- 
way between  Perugia  and  Nami,  and  19  M.  to  the  £.  of  Orvieto,  lies  —- 

Todi  iPosUiy  at  the  gate),  the  ancient  Umbrian  Tuder^  a  high-lying  town 
(U85  ft.)  with  4^000  inhab.  (commune  16,500)  ^  the  hill  is  so  abrupt  that  the 
apper  part  of  the  town  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  Its  ancient  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  walls  and  the  extensive  ruin  of  a  Temple^ 
or  Basilica,  usually  styled  a  temple  of  Mars.  Although  poor  in  treasures  of 
tft,  the  town  boasts  of  several  interesting  edifices,  among  which  are  the  Ca- 
thedral and  the  Town  Hall  in  the  Piazza.  The  church  of  S.  Fortunato  pos- 
lessee  a  handsome  portal.  The  finest  building  of  all,  however,  is  the 
pilgrinkage-church  of  ^^Sf.  Maria  della  Consolaxione.,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
ooos  and  covered  with  a  dome.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  also  sur- 
mounted with  domes,  and  are  polygonal  in  shape  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir ,  which  is  semicircular.  The  exterior  is  remarkable  for  its 
liraple  and  massive  style,  and  the  interior  for  its  symmetrical  proportions 
»d  the  delicately  graduated   ornamentation  of  its   pillars.    Being  one  of 
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t  he  noblest  creations  of  the  Renaissance  period,  this  edifice  was  naturally 
attributed  to  Bramante.  Documents,  however,  name  Cola  di  Matteueeio 
da  Caprarola  (1506)  as  the  architect,  and  Baldastare  Perutsi  as  his  ad- 
viser. The  progress  of  the  building  was  remarkably  slow,  and  it  was 
not  completed  till  1604.  —  Todi  was  the  birthplace  of  Jacopone  da  Todi 
(d.  1306),  author  of  the  'Stabat  mater  dolorosa'. 

Fbom  Todi  to  Nasni,  28  M.,  by  the  villages  of  Ro^irOf  Ca$M  Todino^ 
and  San  Oemine.  About  IVs  M.  from  the  last,  on  the  ancient,  now  abandoned 
Via  Flaminia,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  Car§uiae, 
From  San  Oemine  (Ti/s  M.  from  Karni)  two  roads  descend  gradually  to 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  JV«ra,  one  leading  S.E.  to  Temi  (see  p.  84),  and 
the  other  S.  to  Nami  (p.  87). 

8.  From  Arezzo  to  Fossato. 

84  M.  Railway  (Ferrovia  delf  Appennino  Cenirale):  one  through-train 
daily  in  about  5  hrs.  (fares  12  fr.  25,  7  fr.  65  c.). 

Arezzo  J  see  p.  38.  —  For  a  short  distance  the  train  follows  the 
line  to  Rome  (p.  20),  but  it  soon  diverges  and  begins  to  ascend  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Arezzo,  affording  a  picturesque 
retrospect  of  the  town  and  plain.  It  mounts  as  far  as  the  ScopetUme, 
the  W.  parallel  chain  of  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  separating  the 
valleys  of  the  Arno  and  Tiber.  This  part  of  the  line,  the  most  in- 
teresting from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  traverses  20  tunnels 
and  several  viaducts.  —  Beyond  (11 M.)  Palazzo  del  Pero  we  descend 
to  the  N.  £.  through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Cerfone^  a  tributary 
of  the  Tiber.  —  1972^*  ^'^^  Monterchi,  situated  in  a  hollow,  from 
which  a  steeper  ascent  leads  to  (201/2  M.)  Citema.  —  24^2  M.  An- 
ghiarij  a  small  town  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill,  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  here  about  7  M.  wide. 

The  train  traverses  the  highly  cultivated  plain,  crosses  the  Tiber, 
and  reaches  (28Y2  M.)  Borgo  S.  Sepolero  (Alb.  Venezia),  a  little 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Maggiore  (4430  ft.).  The  churches 
and  the  Palazzo  del  Comune  contain  several  pictures  by  Ptero  della 
Francesca  (b.  1423  ;  teacher  of  Luca  Signorelli ;  comp.  p.  39)  and 
Raffaello  dal  Colle  (16th  cent. ;  a  pupil  of  Raphael),  both  of  whom 
were  born  here.  In  8,  Antonio  Abbate,  a  fine  Crucifixion  by  Sig- 
norelli, originally  a  church-banner. 

From  Borgo  S.  Sepolero  a  road  crosses  the  Central  Apeanlnea  to 
Urbania  (31  M.),  formerly  Cagtel  DuranU,  the  probable  birthplace  of  Bra- 
mante, and  Urbino  (p.  88).  —  The  Source  of  the  Sn6«r,  near  the  village  of 
Le  Balte,  about  16  M.  to  the  N.,  may  be  visited  from  Borgo  S.  Sepolero. 

The  railway  proceeds  to  the  S.E.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  31  M.  8,  Oiustino;  33^/2  M.  8elci  Lama,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  village  of  that  name. 

38  M.  Cittit  di  Castello  (Locanda  la  Cannoniera),  with  7000 
inhab.  (commune  24,000),  occupying  the  site  of  Tifemum  Tiberi- 
num,  which  was  destroyed  by  Totila.  In  the  15th  cent,  it  belonged 
to  the  Vitelli  family,  and  afterwards  to  the  Church.  The  town, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  still  surrounded  by  the  walls 
erected  in  1518,  contains  many  interesting  small  buildings  of  the 
early-Rpnai^sance  period,  but  few  mediseyal  monuments. 
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Of  the  numeioiis  clmiehes  8,  Domemeo  alone  has  preierred  a 
Cfothio  ehaiaeter.  All  that  remains  of  the  old  Cathsdiuj:.  of  S. 
Flobido,  founded  in  1012,  is  the  campanile  and  the  N.  portal ;  the 
present  hoiiding,  an  admirahle  specimen  of  the  Benaissance  style, 
was  began  in  1480  and  completed  in  1540.  Bramante  has  been 
frequently  named  as  the  builder,  but  Elia  di  Bartolommeo  Lorn- 
hairdo  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  the  architect. 

Among  the  secular  buildings,  the  Palcawo  Comunale^  built  in 
the  14th  cent,  by  a  certain  Angelas  of  Orvieto,  in  the  style  of  the 
Florentine  palaces,  retains  most  closely  its  original  form.  The 
ViteUl,  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  town,  like  most  of  the  mag* 
nates  of  the  Renaissance  period,  were  passionately  addicted  to  build- 
ing. The  oldest  of  the  four  palaces  of  the  Idth  and  16th  cent, 
bearing  their  name  is  the  PaUuito  di  AUssandro  VHeUi;  the  hand- 
somest is  the  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  S,  Giacomo ,  and  the  largest  the 
PiUazzo  VittUi  a  Porta  S,  Egidio,  The  small  summer-house  (Pa- 
laxziHo)  of  the  latter  deserves  special  notice. 

The  PncACOTBCA,  newly  opened,  now  contains  the  more  impor- 
tant paintings  and  works  of  art  formerly  in  the  churches. 

Raphael,  it  is  well  known,  painted  his  first  independent  works  for 
chnrdftes  in  CittJi  di  Gastello,  but  they  have  since  disappeared,  or  (like  the 
Sposalizio  now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan)  have  been  carried  elsewhere.  The 
only  work  of  his  now  here  is  a  church-banner,  with  (So.  32)  the  Trinity 
and  (No.  16)  the  Creation,  painted  on  linen.  An  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
by  Lnea  StgnorelU,  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  of  Signorelli's  sohool 
(Xo.  8),  and  several  terracottas  by  Lvca  delta  Robbia  and  his  school,  are 
also  noteworthy. 

The  church  of /S.  Cecilia  contains  a  Madonna  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
and  the  Palazzo  Maneini  a  *Nativity  by  the  same  master,  as  well  as 
several  other  valuable  pictures. 

Beyond  Glttlk  di  Castello  the  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  43  M.  8.  8eeondo ,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley.  On  a 
height  to  the  right,  1^/4  M.  from  this  station  and  as  far  from(^45Y2^0 
TraUna,  the  next,  lies  CanosciOf  a  frequented  pilgrim-resort.  Be- 
yond (50  M.)  Montont  Monte  Castelli  we  cross  the  Tiber  and  reach 
(53  M.)  Vmbertide  (Alb.  Guardabassi),  a  small  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  somewhat  narrow.  In 
the  ehureh  of  S.  Croee  is  a  Descent  from  the  Gross  by  Lnea  Signo- 
relli.   Diligence  to  Perugia,  see  p.  47. 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Monte  Corona  the  railway  quits  the  Tiber  and 
ascends  to  the  N.  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Assino,  crossing 
the  stream  six  times.  —  57  M.  Serra  Partucci;  59^2  M.  Campo 
Beggiano.  At  (64  M.)  Ptetralufiga  we  reach  the  fertile  tableland  of 
Gubbio.  To  the  left  rise  the  Monte  Calvo  (2965  ft.)  and  the  Monte 
d'Antciano. 

70  M.  OnbMo  (^Albergo  del  Oiardino ,  formerly  the  Leon  d'Oro ; 
Roietta  or  Colomba^  both  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  and 
well  spoken  of),  with  5000inhab.,  lies  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Monte  Calvo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  gorge  flanked  by  steep  cliflfs 
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The  town  presents  quite  a  mediaeval  appearance ,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  Apennines  also  gives  it  a  different  character  from  most  other 
Italian  towns.  Conspicuous  among  the  houses  is  the  huge  Palazzo 
del  Gonsoli,  and  above  them  towers  the  church  of  8.  Ubaldo. 

Gahbio  is  the  ancient  Jguvium  or  Eugubwm^  mentioned  by  Cicero  and 
Csesar.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Goth^,  was  besieged  in  1155  by  the  Emp. 
Frederick  I.,  then  became  an  independent  state,  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  and  with  it  finally  accmed  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Oubbio  was  the  native  place  of  QderUi^  a  famoiui  miniatore  painter 
(d.  about  1300),  who  is  called  by  Dante  in  his  Porgatorio  (xi^)  U'Onor 
d'Agobbio^ ;  but  no  authentic  work  by  his  hand  now  exists.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  cent,  a  branch  of  the  Umbrian  school  flourished  here,  and  among 
its  masters,  whose  renown  extended  even  beyond  their  native  place,  were 
Guido  Falmerucci  (1280-1345?)  and  several  members  of  the  Ntlli  family, 
particularly  Ottaviano  Nelli  (d.  1444).  —  Gubbio  occupies  a  still  more 
important  page  in  the  history  of  Abtistic  Hamdickafts.  Like  Urbino, 
Pesaro,  and  Faenza,  it  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  Jfci/o/tca,  or  eartiien- 
ware  vases  and  tiles  which  were  covered  with  a  white  coating  of  colour 
before  being  baked.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  majolica  painters  was 
'■Jfaettro  O^rgio'  of  Gubbio ,  who  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  rather  re- 
discovered and  perfected,  the  metallic,  ruby-coloured  glazing  for  which  the 
Italian  majolicas  are  remarkable. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  spacious  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele  Is  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco,  We  ascend  hence  by  old-fashioned  streets 
to  the  Piazza  vella  Sionoria,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  supported 
by  massive  vaults,  where  the  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  — 

*Palazzo  dbi  Consoli,  a  huge  pinnacled  edifice  with  a  tower, 
erected  in  1332-46  by  Qiovanello  Maffei  of  Gubbio,  surnamed 
GattaponCj  and  at  present  disused.  The  ground-floor  contains  a 
slab  with  an  inscription  of  the  Augustan  period.  The  Loggia  affords 
a  beautiful  view,  embracing  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  theatre  In  the 
plain  (p.  59),  and  on  the  other  side,  the  old  fa^de  of  the  Palazzo 
Ducale  (fee  V2  ^'O- 

The  Palazzo  Pbetorio,  now  'Residenza  Municlpale',  contains 

several  collections  recently  united  here  (fee  1/2-^  ^0* 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  so-called  JSugubian  Tablets,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1440  near  the  ancient  theatre.  They  are  of  bronse,  and  bear 
inscriptions,  four  in  Umbrian,  and  three  in  Latin  characters,  which  long 
baffled  the  investigation  of  the  learned.  They  contain  in  the  Umbrian 
language,  an  old  Italian  dialect  akin  to  Latin,  liturgical  regulations  and 
formulee  of  nearly  uniform  import,  dating  from  diiferent  periods.  The 
older,  in  the  Umbrian  character,  are  read  from  right  to  l^ft.  The  later,  in 
Latin  letters,  date  from  about  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  upper  saloon  (handsome  door)  contains  a  number  of  pictnres, 
including  several  fine  works ,  chiefly  of  the  Umbrian  school  \  admirable 
*  Wood-carving  of  the  15th  and  16th  cent.}  cabinets,  chairs,  and  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  and  modem  ^Majolicas. 

f  The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Palaszo 
Ranghiasci-Branealeone.  —  Conte  Fabiani^Beniy  Piazza  S.  Martino, 
possesses  several  good  pictures. 

Ascending  the  Via  dei  Duchi  to  the  left,  and  then  following  the 
Via  di  S.  Ubaldo,  we  reach  the  'Palazzo  dbi  Duohi,  an  old  Go- 
thic edifice,  which  was  remodelled  by  Luciano  Laurannaf  the  archi- 
tect of  the  palace  of  Urbino.    The  colonnaded  court  is  almost  an 
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exact  reproduction  of  that  of  Uibino.  The  interior  Ib  quite  a  ruin 
aud  accessible  only  with  difficolty. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  Pal.  del  Duohi  rises 
tlie  Cathsdbaz.  of  SS.  Mabiai^o  e  Jaoopo  Mabtibb  ,  a  structure 
of  the  13th  cent.,  destitute  of  aisles  and  so  built  against  the  slope 
of  the  hiU  that  its  back  is  embedded  in  the  ground.  The  facade  is 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  Evangelists  (13th  cent.). 

Among  tike  pictarea  in  Uie  interior  (first  altar  on  the  left)  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  SS.  Ubaldo  and  Sebastian,  by  Sinibaido  lU  of  Qubbio.  By 
the  2nd  altar  a  ^Coronation  of  Mary  Magdaleqe  by  Timotw  della  Vile,  The 
sacristy  contains  a  Flemish  vestment,  presented  by  Pope  Harcellus  II. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  situated  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
Via  delle  Fonti,  running  above  and  parallel  with  the  Gorso ,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Nelll,  contains  an  admirably-preserved  Madonna 
by  Ottaviano  NeUi,  1403  (apply  to  the  sacristan),  a  Madonna  in 
fresco  by  Bernardino  di  Na/nni ,  frescoes  by  Quido  on  the  entrance- 
wall,  and  a  St.  Anthony  by  GuidOj  on  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  door. 

The  Via  Paoli  leads  from  the  end  of  the  Gorso  Garibaldi  to  the 
fine  Gothic  church  ofS.  Oiovanni  (13th  cent.).  —  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Gorso  is  the  church  of  8,  PUlrOy  with  a  12th  cent,  facade 
(decayed).  —  8.  Domenico^  8.  ^A^oAtmo  (frescoes  in  the  choir  ascribed 
to  OttaTiano  Nelli),  and  8.  Maria  dtlla  Piaggiola  (outside  the  Porta 
Vittoria ;  over  the  high-altar ,  *Madonna  by  Gentile  da  Fahriano) 
^Iso  contain  pictures  of  the  same  period. 

The  ancient  town  extended  farther  into  the  plain  than  the  mod- 
ern. Among  the  ruins  still  existing  is  a  Theatre  ^  discovered  in 
1S63,  apparently  of  the  republican  era.  It  is  not  entirely  excavated, 
but  part  of  the  external  row  of  arches  is  preserved ,  and  the  stage, 
facing  the  town,  is  distinctly  traceable.  (We  quit  the  Piazza  Vitto- 
lio  Emanuele  by  the  Porta  Trasimeno,  turn  to  the  right,  and  lastly 
pass  through  a  modern  gateway  on  the  left,  towards  a  farm.) 

73  M.  Padule.  Beyond  (781/2  M.)  Branca  we  cross  the  Chiascio 
and  traverse  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  — 

84  M.  FossatOy  see  p.  109. 

9.    From  Florence  to  Eome  vi&  (Arezzo)  Terontola 

and  CMusi. 

196  M.  Bail^ai^.,  Tibia  is  the  shortest  route  from  Flotence  to  Rome. 
Exprefi^  in  7V>-7f/4  Ip-a.,  (fares  39  fr.  5,  27  fr.  30  c.)\  ordinary  train  in 
12S/4  hrt.  (fares  35  fr.  50,  24  fr.  80,  16  fr.)5  n6  change  of  carriages. 

From  Florence  to  Terontola,  76  M.,  see  pp.  37-46.  The  main 
line  to  Rdme  diverges  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  branch-line  to  Pe- 
rugia, Assisi ,  and  Foligno,  and  at  first  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  (comp.  p.  45). 

82  M.  Castiglione  del  LagOj  lying  to  the  left  on  a  promontory 
extending  into  the  lake,  possesses  an  old  palazzo  of  the  DiiRhi  della 
Comia,  built  by  Alessi. 
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86 Y2  ^*  Pcmieale,  a  small  place  with  unimportant  frescoes  in  its 
churches  by  Perugino  and  his  school.  The  line  takes  a  W.  direction 
and  joins  the  line  from  Siena  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  (R.  4). 

93^/2  M.  Chiuti.  —  The  Railway  Station  i*Restauran()  is  about 
IV2  M.  from  the  town,  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  *Po8to^  (seat  in  a  carriage) 
to  the  town  1  fr.,  two  'poati'  11/2  fr. 

Aquila  d''Obo,  well  spoken  of;  Corona,  Via  Porsenna  i,  unpretend- 
ing and  moderate;  Etkuria,  at  the  station. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  inspect  the  Etruscan  Antiquities  should  en- 
quire for  the  custodian ,  who  sells  tickets  for  the  museum  0/2  fr.)  where 
he  is  generally  to  be  found,  and  accompanies  visitors  to  the  tombs  (2  fr. ; 
or,  for  the  whole  day,  3-4  fr.).  The  road  to  the  tombs  is  very  muddy  in 
wet  weather.  —  Travellers  are  cautioned  against  making  purchases  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  at  Chiusi,  as  'antiquities'*  from  Etruscan  tombs  are 
largely  manufactured  here. 

Chiusi  (5000  inhab.),  the  ancient  Clusium,  one  of  the  twelve 
Etruscan  capitals,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  against  Rome, 
and  as  the  headquarters  of  Porsenna,  was  fearfully  devastated  by 
malaria  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  under  the  grand-dukes  of  the  House 
of  Lorraine  the  Yal  di  Chiana  was  gradually  drained,  and  the  town 
recovered  from  these  disasters.  The  walls  are  medieval;  a  few  re- 
lics of  those  of  the  Etruscan  period  are  traceable  near  the  cathedral, 
outside  the  Porta  dtUe  Torri.  A  walk  thence  round  the  town  to 
the  Porta  Romanay  also  called  Porta  di  8.  Pietro,  affords  pleasing 
views  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  Chiana  Valley,  Cittiii  della  Pieve,  the 
mountains  of  Cetona,  to  the  N.  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  the  latter  town  itself.  Under  the  town  extends  a  laby- 
rinth of  subterranean  passages,  the  precise  object  of  which  is  un- 
known (inaccessible) ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  drainage,  as  the  ancient  Etruscans  excelled  in  works  of 
this  kind,  and  were  even  in  advance  of  many  modem  nations. 

The  interesting  Museo  Etbusco,  founded  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  objects  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs 
around  Chiusi,  such  as  vases  (including  several  curious  polychrome 
urns),  dishes,  bronzes,  mirrors,  sarcophagi,  and  especially  cinerary 
urns,  chiefly  of  terracotta,  with  a  few  of  alabaster  and  travertine. 

The  Cathedral  of  S.  Mustiola  consists  almost  entirely  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  buildings;  the  eighteen  columns  of  unequal 
thickness  in  the  interior,  and  the  tomb  of  S.  Mustiola  are  derived 
from  a  similar  source.  The  sacristy  contains  a  mass-book  illumin- 
ated with  admirable  miniatures  of  the  15th  ceat.,  chiefly  by  ar- 
tists of  the  Sienese  school.  The  walls  of  the  oit^es  in  the  cathedral 
square  bear  numerous  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  great  attraction  of  Chiusi  are  the  Etbuscan  Tombs  (tickets 
of  admission  and  guide,  see  above),  situated  in  isolated  hills  at 
some  distance  from  the  town.  The  most  important  are  the  following : 
to  the  N.E.  the  Deposito  del  QranducOj  3  M. ;  near  it,  the  *Depo8ito 
della  ScimiOj  with  mural  paintings  representing  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. TheDeposito  delPoggio  Gajelli^  which  is  supposed,  but  without 
'ithority,  to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Porsenna  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
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Vano,  is  3  M.  distant  and  macb  dilapidated.  To  the  N.W.,  the 
Deposiio  dcUe  Monachey  2  M. ;  then,  to  the  S.E.,  the  Depotito  del 
CoUe,  with  mural  paintings,  1  M.  from  the  town. 

Near  8.  Calerina,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  are  small  cata- 
combs of  tlie  early-Christian  period,  and  near  them  a  Roman  tomb. 

About  SVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Ghiiui  lies  the  little  town  of  Sarteano 
(aboot  1970  ft),  above  which  rise«  an  ancient  castle.  The  ViUa  Bargain 
contains  a  collection  of  sarcophagi,  vases,  small  bronzes,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  admission  is  courteously  granted. 

A  diligence  runs  from  the  Ghiusi  station  in  1  hr.  to  the  (5  M.)  loftily 
situated  town  of  Oittfc  della  Pieve  (1010  ft.),  with  eOOO  inhab.,  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  Vannueei  (1446-1524),  sumamed  Perugino  after  Perugia,  which 
was  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  (comp.  p.  48).  The  town  possesses  sev- 
eral of  his  pictures,  but  they  are  works  of  his  later  period,  hastily 
painted  and  chiefly  done  by  his  pupils,  as  the  master  apparently  deemed 
his  native  place  not  capable  of  appreciating  works  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind.  —  The  oratory  dti  DueipUnati^  or  8.  Maria  dei  Bianehi^  contains 
an  Adoration  of  the  Hagi,  one  of  the  largest  pictures  by  Perugino;  two 
letters  of  the  artist  from  Perugia  (1504)  are  shown  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  this  fresco,  reducing  it  from  200  to  75  ducats.  —  In  the  Cathedral 
(interior  modernised)  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (first  chapel  to  the  left), 
and  in  the  choir  a  Madonna  with  88.  Petor,  Paul,  Gervasius,  and  Prota- 
sins,  1513.  The  picture  of  St.  Antony  with  St.  Paulus  Eremita  and  St. 
Mare^lns,  now  (since  1860)  in  S.  Agostino^  belonged  originally  to  the  church 
of  8.  Antonio.  All  these  pictures  are  by  Perugino.  —  Outside  the  Orvieto 
gate  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dti  Servi,  containing  remains  of  a  Cruci- 
fixion by  Perugino,  dating  from  1517. 

The  road  leading  from  Citta  della  Pieve  in  an  E.  direction  to  Perugia 
(31  M.)  was  formerly  much  frequented. 

About  71/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Chiusi  (carriage  in  IV4  hr.),  and  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  W.  from  Citta  della  Pieve,  lies  the  small  town  of 
Oetooa,  commanded  by  a  mediaeval  castle.  The  Palazzo  Terrosi  contains 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (visitors  gen- 
erally admitted  on  presenting  their  cards),  such  as  handsome  poly- 
chrome and  richly  gilded  urns;  an  *Elephant''8  tusk  with  archaic  reliefs 
from  the  Odyssey,  eto.  —  Picturesque  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  palace. 

The  Railway  descends  the  Ohiana  valley.  IO472  M.  Ficulle ; 
the  Tillage,  2V2  M-  distant,  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  ill  M. 
AUerona,  Near  Orvieto  the  Ohiana  falls  into  the  Paglia,  a  turbul- 
ent tributary  of  the  Tiber,  which  causes  great  damage  in  rainy 
seasons.  The  rock  here  is  tertiary  sandstone,  while  at  Orvieto  the 
voleanic  district  begins ,  of  which  the  central  point  is  the  lake  of 
Bolsena  (p.  65). 

llSVs  M.  Stat.  Orvieto  (440  ft.),  at  the  base  of  the  hill  oc- 
cupied by  the  town,  to  which  a  cable-tramway  (^Funicolare;  5min. : 
30  c.),  520  yds.  in  length ,  ascends  at  a  gradient  of  27 :  100,  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel  under  the  Fortezza. 


0lTi6t0.  —  Gband  Hotel  delle  Belle  Abti  (Palazzo  Bisenzi),  Corso 
Cavo«r,  well  spoken  of;  R.  from  3,  D.  5,  d^j.  3,  B.  V/2.  L.  &  A.  IV2,  omn. 
IV4  fr«  —  Alb.  d^Italia,  near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  fair;  Aquila  Bianca, 
Via  Garibaldi,  behi^  the  Palazzo  Comunale ,  unpretending ,  B..  2  fr.  — 
*Locemda  Folsnftm', 'Tia  S.  Andrea  17,  unpretending.  —  Ckiffi  Benedetti, 
Piasza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

The  Wine  of  Orvieto  is  esteemed  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

Photographs  of  Signorelli's  frescoes  sold  by  Armoni,  near  the  Cathedral 
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OrvUlo(ii6btt.;  8000lnh«b,i  whole  patfsh  16,000^,  a  small 
town  and  episeopsl  rBsidence,  on  an  Isolated  tuft  rock;  the  Vrfti- 
bentam  ofPtocopius,  was  oalled  Vrbi  Frfiw  fn  the  8th  cent.,  and' 
thence  derives  Its  modern  name.  In  the  ciiddlB  ages  It  was  a  great 
Bttongbold  of  the  Guelphs,  and  often  afforded  refnge  to  the  popes. 


From  the  E.  entranee  to  the  town ,  where  the  tormiuus  of  the 
cablC'tramway  la  sitnated,  near  the  old  castle  mentioned  below, 
runa  the  Coras,  the  principal  street  of  Oivleto.  Two  niediaval  towers 
rise  in  this  street ;  apposite  the  first  of  these  is  the  Via  del  Duomo, 
wliirh  leads  ua  straight  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  with  the  far-famed  — 

**OBtliedial  (Vl.  1),  a  magnifloent  example  of  tiie  Italian  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  intccestine  bulIdinRa  in  Italy,  founded  in 
consequence  o(  the 'Miracle  of  BoIsena'Cwmp,  p.  66).  The  first  stone 
wae  solemnly  laid  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  on  13ch  Not.  1290,  and  the 
edifice  began  under  (be  auperilsion  and  according  to  the  plans  of 
Lorento  lHaitani  of  Siena.  The  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that 
in  1309  Bishop  Guide  di  Farnese  was  able  to  read  the  first  mass  in 
the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  transept  and 
rectangular  choir.  It  is  1141/9  V^''  '°"S  ^'^^  ^^  Y^^-  wide,  and  like 
the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Hiena  is  constrnoted  of  alternate 
courses  of  black  and  white  marble.  This  cathedral,  like  those  lit 
other  towns,  once  constituted  a  great  arena  (or  the  display  of  artistic 
skill.  The  guardians  of  the  building  were  unwearied  in  providing 
for  its  ornamentation  ,  and  like  the  curators  of  moderj 
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who  are  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  works  by  the  best 
artists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  day  for  the  embellishment  of  their  church. 

The  **Fa9Ade  (1310-30) ,  with  its  three  gables,  44  yds.  wide 
and  160  ft.  high  y  is  gorgeously  enriched  with  sculptures  and  mo- 
saics, and  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  ^polychrome' 

monument  in  existence. 

The  excellent  ^as-Reliefb  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars,  which  in 
many  respects  are  characteristic  of  the  transitional  style  preceding  the 
Renaissance,  represent  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  Ist  pillar 
to  the  left,  from  the  Creation  down  to  Tubal  Cain;  2nd,  Abraham,  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Virgin ;  3rd,  History  of  Christ  and  Mary;  4th,  Last  Judgment 
with  Paradise  and  Hell  \  above  are  the  bronse  emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
by  Lor.  Maitani.  Above  the  principal  portal,  a  Madonna  under  a  canopy, 
in  marble,  by  Andrea  Pisano.  On  the  margin  of  the  large  square  panel, 
in  the  centre  of -which  is  a  rose-window,  are  small  marble  statues  of 
prophets,  and  above,  of  the  Apostles,  executed  by  Sienese  sculptors. 

Above  the  doors  and  in  the  three  pointed  gables  are  ^Mosaics  on 
a  golden  ground,  of  various  periods  (14- 19th  cent.):  Annunciation,  Kup- 
tials  of  the  Virgin ,  Baptism  of  Christ ,  Coronation  of  the  Madonna ;  the 
latter,  the  principal  picture,  is  the  highest 

The  *'uierior  is  at  present  undergoing  restoration,  and,  except  to  the 
Cappella  ^nova  (see  below) ,  admission  is  only  granted  by  leave  of  the 
superintending  engineer  (Pal.  de*  Papi,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral;  p.  6i). 
It  is  constructed ,  like  that  of  the  Siena  cathedral,  of  alternate  layers  of 
dark  and  light  stone  (black  basalt  and,  greyish  -  yellow  limestone  from  the 
vjeinify).  IM  each  side  four  columns  and  two  pillars  separate  the  nave, 
which  is  131  ft.  in  height,  from  the  lower  aisles.  Above  the  round- 
arched  arcades  is  a  gallery  adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  windows  are 
pointed,  and  the  upper  parts  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  visible  frame- 
work of  the  roof  was  formerly  richly  ornamented. 

At  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance,  to  the  right,  St.  Sebastian  by 
Scaiza^  to  the  lefk,  St.  Boccoi  In  the  Lsrr  Aisle,  Madonna  and  St.  Ca- 
tharine, %  fresco  by  Gentile  4a  FabrUmio.  Befoite  this  stands  a  marble  *Font, 
the  lower  pajrt  by  Luca  di  Giovanni  (1390),  the  upper  by  8ano  di  Matteo 
(1407).  —  In  the  Navb,  to  the  right,  a  fine  marble  holy  water  basin  in 
the  Benaiasance  style ;  in  front  of  the  columns,  statues  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Motea,  Sealza,  Totiy  Oiov.  da  Bologna:^  and  other  masters.  —  In  the  Choib, 
frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  Ugolino  cCIlario  and  Pietro  di 
Pueeio.  By  the  high-altar  the  Annunziata  and  Archangel,  by  Mocchi,  one 
on  each  side.  Hie  beautifully  inlaid  stalls  in  the  choir  are  by  artists 
of  Siena,  of  the  14-15th  cent. ;  on  each  side  is  an  altar  with  reliefs  in 
marble:  on  tbe  left.  Visitation  of  Mary,  executed  by  Motchino  when  15  years 
of  age,  from  designs  hj  Sammicheli\  to  the  right.  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Motea. 

Right  Transept.    The  **Cappblla  Nuova,  containing  a  miraculous  image 

of  the  Virgin  (Madonna  di  S.  Brizio),  may  be  entered  from  the  back  at 

any  time  by  passin|  round  the  cathedral  to  the  left.   This  chapel  occupies 

an  important  page  in  the  annals  of  Italian  art.    Don  Francesco  di  Baron  c, 

the  superintendent  of  the  cathedral-mosaics,  having  heard  that  the  ^famous 

painter  and  monk'  F^a  Angelico  da  Fiesole  was  not  engaged  during  the  summer 

in  Borne  (p.  299),  invited  him  to  Orvieto,  and  secured  his  services  for  the 

decoration  of  the  chapel.    In  1447  Fra  Angelico  accordingly  worked  here, 

bat  for  tbree  months  only*  during  which  time  he  executed  two  panels  of 

the  vaulting  above  the  altar,  representing  Christ  in  the  glory  as  Judge,  and 

stints  and  prophets  to  the  right.-  Nothing  more  was  done  till  1499,  when 

the  work  was  continued  and  completed  by  Luea  Signorelli.    These  *^Mural 

Paintings   are  the  chief  attraction  here.    The  first  fresco  to  the  left  of 

the  entrance  "shows  the    overthrow   of  Antichrist,  who   is   represented  in 

the  foreground,  preaching  ^  the  two  devout  figures,  in  the  corner  to  the 
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left,  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Signorelli  and  Fra  Angelico.  The  wall  on 
the  side  by  which  we  enter  has  been  skilfully  covered  with  represen- 
tations of  (left)  the  Last  Judgment,  and  (right)  the  Fall  of  the  Condemned. 
—  Next  in  order  are  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  and  the  Panishmeni 
of  the  Condemned;  then,  on  the  wall  of  the  altar,  (right)  Descent  into 
Hell,  and  (left)  Ascent  into  Heaven,  and  lastly,  adjoining  the  first  picture, 
Paradise.  —  Below  these  pioturesVuns  a  series  of  scenes  f^m  Dante^s  Divine 
Comedy,  and  mythological  subjects.  On  the  ceiling:  Apostles,  'signa  judi- 
cium indicantia",  patriarchs  and  doctors,  virgins  and  martyrs.  —  These 
paintings  are  the  most  important  work  produced  during  the  15th  century.  In 
the  mastery  of  form,  in  the  boldness  of  motion  and  of  foreshortening,  and 
in  the  acquaintance  with  the  nude,  Signorelli  is  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  Michael  Angelo,  who,  according  to  Vasari,  borrowed 
several  motives  from  these  works  for  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  —  Signorelli  also  completed  the  decoration  of  the  vaulting,  and 
painted  the  ^'Entombment  in  the  niche  behind  the  Pietk  of  Bcalza  (1572). 
Opposite,  in  the  Left  Transept^  is  the  Gappslla  del  Cospobalb,  where, 
behind  the  principal  altar ,  is  a  canopy  of  marble  mosaic,  containing  % 
silver  reliquary,  in  which  is  preserved  the  blood-stained  chalice-cloth 
(corporale)  connected  with  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  (p.  66).  The  reliquary, 
executed  by  Ugolino  di  Vieri  of  Siena  in  1388,  and  resembling  in  form  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  is  about  4Va  ft.  broad,  2  ft.  high,  and  440  lbs.  in 
weight.  The  Passion  and  the  'Miracle*  are  represented  on  it  in  brilliant 
enamel;  it  is  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Corpus  Christi  and  on  Easter 
Day ,  but  at  other  times  it  is  shown  only  by  permission  of  the  Sindaco. 
Modernised  frescoes  of  the  *Miracle  of  Bolsena"  by  Ugolino,  Over  the  altar 
on  the  left,  a  Madonna  by  lAppo  Memmi. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  are  Conit  Faina'a  private  collection  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and,  to  the  right ,  the  *Opb]u.  del  Duomo 
(PI.  2) ,  containing  the  Museo  Munieipale,  Tickets  are  obtained 
at  Armours  photograph- shop  (p.  61),  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza 
S.  Maria  and  the  Via  del  Duomo. 

Gbound  Floob.  Room  /.  Weapons,  bronses,  pottery,  etc.,  firom  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  (p.  65).  Plan  of  the  excavations.  (The  formation  of 
an  Etruscan  Museum  in  the  PcAatzo  dei  CapitanOy  in  the  Piassa  del  Popolo, 
is  contemplated.)  —  Room  II»  Architectural  ornaments  in  terracotta,  from 
a  Roman  temple,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  In  a  new  street 
near  the  Glardino  Pubblico.    Reconstruction  of  an  Etruscan  tomb. 

The  First  Floob  contains  mediaeval  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
Opera  del  Duomo.  Designs  on  parchment  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral, 
and  for  a  pulpit,  which  was  never  completed;  a  beautlftilly  oarved  and 
inlaid  reading-desk;  a  precious  *  Reliquary  by  UgoUno  di  Vieri  and  Viva 
da  Siena ;  vestments  \  two  statues  sepresenting  the  Annunciation,  by  Fried- 
rich  of  Freiburg  0.iih  cent.);  two  specimen  frescoes  by  SignorelU^  represent- 
ing himself  and  a  certain  Niccolo  Franceschi;  a  ^Madonna,  a  stotne  by 
Oiov.  Pisano^  partly  coloured,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  right ,  behind,  are  the  Palazzo 
VescoviU  (12-13th  cent.),  and  more  In  front  the  Palaxzo  dei  Papi^ 
or  Palazzo  Soliano,  founded  by  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1294,  with 
a  large  meeting-hall.  —  In  the  street  behind  the  latter  Is  the  Pa~ 
lazzo  Marsciano  ('degll  Ufflzl  goyemativr),  by  Ant.  da  SangaUo, 

The  Via  del  Duomo  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  cathedral  to 
(8  min.)  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  with  the  Pal.  del  Popolo  or  del  Ca~ 
pitanoy  the  rear  of  which  Is  interesting  (12-13th  cent.).  —  8.  Oio~ 
venale(P],  6),  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town,  is  an  11th  cent,  church, 
with  early-Gothic  choir,  altar  of  1170,  and  firagments  of  old  fcesooes 
(1312,  1399). 
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The  Gorao  leads  to  tke  Piazia  Maggioie,  nrr  Thtnritt  FMtMnln , 
with  the  PoZoBo  <iei  C^mtMW  (PL  4),  di*Ug  firan  the  12ik  MM. .  tke 
still  uniliuslied  facade  of  which  was  relieved  by  fieabc  m  1585.  — 
Adjacent  is  tihe  chmch  of  8.  Amdna  (PL  3),  with  a  twelve-sided 
tower  of  the  llth  eent  and  a  restored  fii^e.  In  the  inlerier  are 
palntingB  of  the  14ih  and  15th  cent,  and  a  late-Gothie  pvlpit.  the 
oinamentation  on  the  baek  of  which  dates  ftoB  the  9th  centuy. 

In  the  S.  transept  of  8.  Dommieo  (PL  6)  is  the  nennment  of 
Gaidinal  de  Braye,  by  Arnoifo  di  Cambio  (1282);  the  crypt  was 
Miilt  by  8amnu4*elL 

The  fbrfresf,  constructed  by  Cardinal  Albomos  in  1364,  atod  sit- 
uated at  the  N.E.  entrance  of  the  town  (p.  62),  has  been  eonwerted 
ioto  a  garden  with  an  amphitheatre  for  public  performances.  Fine 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Umbrian  mountains.  —  The 
cnstodiaji  of  the  garden  keeps  the  key  of  the  famous  adjacent 
well,  n  P(}%to  di  8.  Fatrino,  which  was  begun  by  SangaUo  in  1027, 
and  completed  by  Mosca  in  1540.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa  rock, 
paitly  built  of  masonry,  and  is  203  ft.  deep,  and  43  ft.  wide.  Two 
separate  spiral  staircases  wind  round  the  shaft ;  the  traveller  may 
descend  by  one,  and  ascend  by  the  other  (fee  Vs*!  &•)• 

On  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  below 
the  ancient  town* wall,  an  extensive  *Etraseui  Hoeropolii  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  (most  conveniently  visited  on  the  way  baek 
to  the  station,  about  halfway,  a  digression  of  less  than  200  paces; 
comp.  Plan,  p.  63).  The  tombs,  which  are  arranged  in  groups  and 
TOWS,  date  chiefly  from  the  5th  cent.  B.  C,  and  some  of  them  were 
found  intact.  Their  fa^des,  as  elsewhere,  are  constructed  of  three 
large  stones,  two  of  which,  placed  nearly  upright,  are  roofed  by  the 
third.  Adjoining  the  entrance  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceas- 
ed in  the  ancient  Etruscan  character.  The  inner  chamber  is  square 
In  form,  and  covered  with  the  primitive  kind  of  vaulting  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  each  overlapping  the  one  below  it. 
The  tombs  contained  many  painted  vases,  of  Greek,  and  particu- 
larly of  Corinthian  and  Attic  workmanship,  and  articles  of  native 
manufacture,  the  most  important  being  black  terracotta  vases  with 
patterns  impressed  on  them  (now  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  p.  64). 
—  Since  1863  a  number  of  similar  tombs  have  been  discovered 
2^2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Orvieto ,  near  a  suppressed  Capuchin  mon- 
astery (comp.  Plan).  Two  of  these  contain  paintings.  The  route 
to  them  is  rough.  The  custodian  must  be  enquired  for  in  the 
town.  —  About  11/2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  Romans  is  La  Badiay  the 
mined  abbey-church  of  San  Severo,  dating  from  the  llth  century. 

On  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  12  M.  to  the  W.  of  Orvieto,  is  the  little 
town  of  Bolsena  (Hotel  in  the  Piazza),  with  3000  inhab. ,  situated 
below  the  site  of  the  Roman  Volsinii,  the  birthplace  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  capitals  of  the  Etruscan 
League,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  was  at  length  conquered  and 
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destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  spoil  is  said  to  have  included  2000 
stataes.  Its  wealth  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery^  in  the  vicinity, 
of  numerous  vases,  trinkets,  and  statues.  The  present  town  contains 
inscriptions,  columns,  and  sculptures  of  the  Roman  municipinm 
which  replaced  the  Etruscan  city.  The  ancient  site  is  reaehed  in 
a  few  minutes  by  an  antique  causeway  of  basalt.  Among  the  mins 
is  an  amphitheatre,  worthy  of  special  attention,  now  converted  into 
a  vegetable-garden.    Beautiful  views  of  the  lake. 

The  church  of  8,  Cristina  was  founded  in  the  ilth  cent,  and 
embellished  with  its  flne  Renaissance  fa^de  by  Cardinal  Giov. 
Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1503.  Above  the  doors  are  two 

terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  ddla  Bohhia. 

Interior.  To  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a  bust  of  8.  Lucia,  of  the 
school  of  the  Robbia^  beneath  a  wooden  crucifix  of  the  14th  century.  A 
portal  in  the  left  aisle  dntes  from  the  11th  cent.;  the  relief  represents 
the  Five  Wise  Virgins  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Mugi.  Beneath  the 
church,  in  the  space  before  the  entrance  to  the  Cataootnlb$,  stands  a  terra- 
cotta altar,  of  the  school  of  the  Bobbin -^  to  the  right,  above  the  stone 
with  which  St.  Christina  was  drowned,  is  the  Altar  del  Miraeolo  (see  be- 
low), beneath  a  canopy  of  the  8th  century.  Adjacent  is  the  Tomb  of  the 
8aint^  below  a  modern  canopy.  The  church  also  contains  a  small  Museum^ 
with  inscriptions  and  glass  vessels  from  the  catacombs,  Lombard  anti- 
quities ,  and  a  terracotta  *Statne  of  St.  Christina,  dating  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i6th  century. 

The  ^Miracle  o/BoUena\  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Aap^ei 
in  the  Vatican,  occurred  in  1263.  A  Bohemian  priest ,  who  was  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ,  was  convinced  of  its 
truth  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  drops  of  blood  on  the  host  which  he 
had  just  consecrated.  In  commemoration  of  this,  Pope  Urban  IV.  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini  in  1264  and  ordered  the  erection 
of  the  superb  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (p.  62). 

The  Muaewn  Comunale,  in  the  Piazza,  contains  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, with  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 

The  Lake  of  Bolaena,  the  ancient  Laeus  VuMn^emis,  995  ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  28  H.  in  circumference,  is  the  vast 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  formed  the  central  point  of  a  wide 
sphere  of  volcanic  agency,  extending  as  far  as  Orvieto.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish  (its  eels  are  mentioned  by  Dante,  Purg.  xxrv,  24);  but  the 
banks,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  are  bleak  and  deserted,  owing  to  the 
malaria  confined  in  the  basin  of  the  lake,  which  is  not  easily  dispelled 
by  the  wind.  The  monotony  of  the  surface  is  relieved  by  the  two  pic- 
turesque islands  of  BiMentina  and  the  rocky  Ifartana.  On  the  latter 
Amalaanntha,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only  daughter  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  was  imprisoned  in  534,  and  afterwards  strangled  whilst  bathing, 
by  order  of  her  cousin  Theodatus,  whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  co-regent.  The  church  in  the  island  of  Bisentina  was  erected  by  the 
Farnese  family  and  embellished  by  the  Carracci.  It  contains  the  relics 
of  St.  Christina,  a  native  of  Bolsena. 

From  Bolsena  the  road  ascends  towards  the  8.  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  through  woods,  to  (7  MJ  Montofitueone  (p.  69). 

The  Railway  pbom  Obvieto  to  Obtb  and  Romb  now  traverses 
the  wooded  valley  of  the  Ti6«r,  the  broad,  stony  bed  of  wMoli  bears 
traces  of  numerous  inundations.  To  the  left  lies  BoseJU.  125V2  M. 
CaMiglime  Teverino ;  the  river  is  crossed.  136  M.  Attipliano  (junction 
for  Viterbo,  p.  69)  j  1381/2  M.  Bassano  Teverino,  on  a  hUl  to  the  right. 
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7*he  small  Lake  of  Bas$ano^  formerly  Laeus  Vadintonu,  n(>w  much  di« 
minished  in  extent,  is  famous  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
Tictories  of  the  Romans  over  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  909  and  283.  Pliny  the 
Tonnger  (Ep.  viii.  20)  has  described  the  lake  with  its  ^floating  islands'. 
—  About  3  M.  farther  to  the  W.  is  Bomarzo^  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  near  the  ancient  Polimarlium^  where  extensive  exca- 
vations have  been  made. 

The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels  ,  and  afterwards  skirts 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  till  it  approaches  Orte,  which  becomes 
visible  on  the  height  to  the  left.  It  then  traverses  a  longer  tunnel 
and  reaches  the  station  of  Orte ,  where  the  railway  from  Foligno 
(Perugia  and  Ancona;  R.  11)  unites  with  the  main  line. 

144  M.  Orte  (*Raa,  Restaurant),  loftily  situated  about  2  M.  to 
the  N.,  the  ancient  Horta,  presents  no  object  of  interest  beyond  its 
situation.  —  The  train  descends  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  right 
bank,  affording  pleasant  glimpses  of  both  banks.  The  lofty  and  indent- 
ed ridge  of  Mount  Soracte  (p.  68)  becomes  visible,  at  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lie  S. 
Vito  and  OtricoU,  the  latter  a  small  place  6  M.  distant  from  Orte, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Otriculum ,  where  numerous  antiqui- 
ties, including  the  celebrated  Bust  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican  (p.  306), 
have  been  excavated.  —  149V2  M.  OaUese,  Farther  on,  high  above 
the  left  bank,  is  the  small  town  of  Magliano. 

152  M.  Borghetto,  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  height  to  the 
right.  The  Tiber  is  crossed  by  the  handsome  Ponte  Felice,  construct- 
ed by  Augustus,  and  restored  in  1589  by  SixtusV.,  over  which  most 
of  the  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  N.E.  provinces  formerly  passed. 

About  5  EM.  to  the  S.W.  of  Borghetto  (carriages  at  the  station)  lies 
Cvriik  Castellana  (Aib,  Natalueci,  good  table),  picturesquely  situ- 
ated 600  ft.  above  the  sea,  near  the  site  of  FcUeriiy  the  town  of  the 
FaUsci,  which  was  captured  by  Oamillus  in  B.C.  396.  A  lofty  bridge, 
erected  in  1712,  and  recently  restored  after  having  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  carries  the  road  into  the  town  across  a  ravine, 
120  ft.  in  depth.  The  Cathedral  of  8.  Maria,  rebuilt  in  the  16th 
cent.,  retains  a  handsome  portico  erected  in  1210  by  Jacobus  £o- 
manus  and  his  son  Cosmus;  the  bust  in  mosaic  of  Christ  over  the 
door  to  the  right  is  by  Jacobus.  The  choir-screens  also  date  from 
the  13th  century.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  high-altar  to  a 
chapel  on  the  left  with  two  tablets  of  rich  Cosmato  work.  Some  of 
the  columns  in  the  crypt  are  ancient.  —  The  Citadel,  erected  by 
Alexander  VI,  In  1500  from  a  design  by  SangaUo,  was  enlarged 
by  Julias  II.  and  Leo  X.  The  deep  ravines  by  which  the  town  is 
enclosed  testify  to  vast  volcanic  convulsions.  They  contain  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls  and  numerous  Etruscan  tombs  hewn  in 

the  rock,  especially  near  the  citadel. 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Falerii  (pronounced  F^lleri),  3  M. 
<iitant.  Near  the  citadel  ihePonte  del  Terreno  is  crossed  to  the  left,  where  tombs 
kmereomb  the  rocks  on  all  sides ,  this  being  the  more  direct  route  to  Fa- 
krmm  Novum  or  Colonia  Junonia,  founded  by  the  Romans  about  240,  situated 
i»  the  Dlain,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Civita  Castellana.  Etruscan  and  Roman  tombs 
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are  here  seen  side  by  side.  The  town  was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
IV2  M.  in  circumference;  the  well-preserved  walls  are  protected  by  strong 
square  towers  and  penetrated  by  gates ,  one  of  which  on  the  W.  (Porta  di 
Oiove)  is  still  in  good  condition.  Another  gate  towards  the  S.  B.,  the  Porta  del 
Bote,  is  also  worthy  of  a  visit ;  near  it  are  the  theatre  (of  Roman  construction), 
the  piscina,  and  what  is  regarded  as  the  forum,  at  the  back  of  the  theatre. 
--  At  the  PorU  di  Giove,  within  the  walls,  is  the  *Abbadia  di  8.  Maria, 
of  the  12th  century.  In  the  nave,  antique  columns ;  in  1829  the  roof  fell 
in,  but  the  damage  has  been  repaired.  The  adjoining  building  contains 
inscriptions,  statues ,  etc. ,  the  result  of  excavations  made  here.  An  am- 
phitheatre has  also  been  recently  discovered. 

Givitk  Gastellana  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the  Soracte;  there  and 
back  about  7  hrs.  A  good  road  (one-horse  carriage  6-8  fr.  \  about  2  hrs.) 
leads  to  8.  Ore$te,  formerly  called  8.  Bett(i)o  and  in  the  10th  cent.  8.  Sdittio^ 
a  village  about  Va  hr.  from  the  summit. 

*Soraot6,  mentioned  by  Horace  (Garm.  i.  9:  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive 
candidum  8oracte)  and  Virgil  (^n.  xi,  786:  Sumrne  deum  saneti  custot  80- 
raetis  Apollo\  is  a  limestone-ridge,  descending  precipitously  on  both  sides, 
extending  3-4  M.  from  N.W.  to  8.  E.,  and  culminating  in  several  peaks 
of  different  heights.  On  the  central  and  highest  summit  (2260  ft.)  stands 
the  church  of  8.  8ilvestro.  On  the  slope  which  gradually  descends  towards 
the  S.  E.  is  situated  the  village  of  8.  Oreste.  Leaving  the  miserable 
village  to  the  right,  the  path  ascends  gradually  to  the  left,  and  in  Vs  hr. 
reaches  the  monastery  of  8.  8ilvestro  (2120  ft.),  founded  in  746  by  Carlo- 
man,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and  brother  of  Pepin.  The  summit,  with  the 
church  and  a  small  disused  monastery,  may  now  be  reached  in  a  few 
minutes.  In  ancient  times  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Apollo  occupied  this 
site.  The  view,  uninterrupted  in  every  direction,  embraces  several  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Central  Apennines,  the  Volscian  and  Alban  Mts.,  the  sea 
(to  the  W.),  and  the  Ciminian  Forest  (to  the  !N.).  —  We  may  descend  frona 
S.  Oreste  to  8limiffliano  (see  below)  in  about  21/2  hrs.  (mule  5  fr.) 

The  Borghetto  and  Civitk  Gastellana  road  next  leads  to  (71/2  V.)  Nepi 
(p.  74).    Halfway  a  track  diverges  on  the  right  to  Caprtxrola  (p.  73). 

Beyond  Borghetto,  to  the  right,  Civitli  Gastellana  (p.  67)  be- 
comes ylBlble  for  a  short  time.  The  train  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  I6O1/2M.  StimiglianOj  andl65M.  PQggio  MirUto,  both  sit- 
uated in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  8abinaj  where  oUye-trees 
abound.  172  M.  Passo  di  Correse.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Cures, 
the  ancient  Sabine  town,  where  Numa  Pompilius  was  bom,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity. 

The  line  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  (180  M.)  MonU 
Rotondo,  The  village,  to  the  left ,  2  M.  higher  (fine  view  of  the 
Sabine  Mts.),  has  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini,  now  belonging  to  the 
Piombino  family.  It  was  stormed  by  Garibaldi  on  26th  Oct.,  1867. 
About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Mentana  (p.  343),  where  he  was  defeated 
on  3rd  Nov.  by  the  Papal  and  French  troops,  and  forced  to  retreat. 

From  Monte  Rotondo  to  Rome,  a  journey  of  3/4  hr.,  the  line 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient  ViaSalara.  At  (186^2  M.)  Caatel 
OiubiUo  (p.  341)  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter^s  at  Rome,  which  vanishes  again  as  we  approach  the  Anio 
(p.  341).  To  the  left  are  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains;  then 
Rome  again,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  becomes  visible  to  the  right. 
A  wide  circuit  round  the  city  is  described,  and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore 
(p.  180)  the  so-called  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  180)  Is  passed. 

195  M.  RomCy  see  p.  111. 


69 
10.  From  Attigliano  to  Viterbo. 

The  Etnueaii  Towns  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Yiterbo. 

FsoM  Attigliano  to  Vitksbo,  25  M.,  railway  in  lV4'lVs  ^^»  (far«0  4  fir. 
K,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  5  c). 

Attigliano  y  see  p.  66.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Tt6er,  passes 
(31/2  M.)  Sipiniano  and  (10^2  M.)  Orotte  S.  Stefano^  and  reaches  — 

I672  M.  Xontefiascone.  The  station,  at  which  omnibuses  and 
carriages  meet  the  trains,  lies  on  the  Viteibo  road,  nearly  3M.  from 
the  high-lying  town.  Shortly  before  we  reach  the  latter,  we  pass 
•5.  Flaviano,  a  church  of  1030,  restored  by  Urban  IV,  in  1262, 
in  the  Gothic  and  circular  styles  combined.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  Canon  Johannes  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  with 
the  inscription  — 

£tt,  Est,  Est,    Propter  ninUum  est, 
Johannes  de  FkK»,  D.  m«tM,  mortuus  est. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  ecclesiastic,  that,  when  travelling,  he  directed  his 
valet  to  precede  him  and  to  inscribe  the  word  *£st'  on  the  doors  of  the 
hostelries  -where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had.  On  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Montefiascone  (*bottle  mountain')  the  ^Bst^  was  written  three  times ,  and 
the  good  eanon  relished  the  wine  here  so  highly  that  he  never  got  any 
farther.  The  best  muscatel  of  the  district  is  still  known  as  Est  Est  (1  fr. 
per  ^fiaschetto^). 

The  little  town  (2010  ft. ;  Albergo  Oaribaldiy  new) ,  with  7500 
inhab. ,  commands  a  magnificent  view :  N.  the  lake  of  Bolsena  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  M.  Amiata,  E.  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  S.  as  far 
as  the  Giminian  Forest,  W.  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  extensive 
plain  of  ancient  Etruria  with  its  numerous  Tillages  may  be  sur- 
veyed from  this  point ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  the  celebrated  Fanum  Voltumnaej  the  most  sacred 
shrine  of  the  Etruscans,  once  stood  here.  The  uncompleted  Cathc 
dral  of  8.  Margc^reta,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  was  one  of  the  earliest 

works  of  Sammichelu 

To  Cn/«  M.)  Bolsena,  see  pp.  66,  66.  The  direct  road  to  Orvieto  does 
not  touch  Bolsena,  but  remains  on  the  height  to  the  E.  A  branch  to  the 
right  leads  to  (3  M.)  Bagnorea  (the  ancient  Balneum  Regis),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  ravines,  and  interesting  to  geologists. 

The  railway  to  Yiterbo  runs  to  the  S.  through  a  bleak  and  un- 
attractive  plain.  Midway  between  Montefiascone  and  Yiterbo,  ^^M. 
to  the  £.  of  the  high-road,  near  the  Casale  del  FontanUe,  are 
the  rains  of  Ferento,  the  Etruscan  Ferentinunif  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Otho.  In  the  11th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Inhabi- 
lants  of  Yiterbo  on  account  of  its  heretical  tendencies,  for  the  Feren- 
tines  represented  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  open  eyes ,  instead 
of  closed,  as  was  thought  more  orthodox.  Such  at  least  is  the  account 
'»f  the  chroniclers.  Among  the  extensive  mediaeval,  Roman,  and 
Etruscan  remains,  a  Theatre  of  peculiar  and  primitive  construction, 
with  later  additions ,  deserves  notice.  To  the  W.  of  the  high-road 
lies  part  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia. 

25  M.   Viterbo.  —  Station  to  the  N,  of  the  town,  outside  the  Porta 

Florentine.  ^    ,        4\t  f 

Hotel»«    Albebgo  Gbandobi,  at  the  Porta  Fiorentina,  R.  from  V/i  t 
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also  restaurant  and  cafe^  Anqelo  (tolerable,  R.  1V<  fr.),  Tbb  Be,  both  in 
the  Piazza;  adjacent,  Albxboo  ifc  Tbattobia  Bchbhabdij  Albeboo  Piccoi,o 
Pabioi,  near  the  station.  —  Schenardft  is  the  beat  cafe. 

PoatCtffloe,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  —  Photogbaphs  at  Leonardo  iVsmt''<, 
S.  Giovanni  in  Zoccoli  7,  and  PoloztVs^  Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia. 

Viterbo^  an  episcopal  residence  with  16,000  Inhab.  (commune 
19,000),  surrounded  by  ancient  Lombard  walls  and  towers,  is  sit- 
uated in  a  plain  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ciminian  Forest,  1210  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  It  was  the  central  point  of  the  extensive  grant 
called  the  ^patrimony  of  St.  Peter',  made  by  the  Countess  Matilda 
of  Tuscia  (d.  1115)  to  the  papal  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
history  as  a  residence  of  the  popes ,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  papal 
elections  in  the  13th  century.  Yiterbo,  called  by  old  Italian  authors 
the  'city  of  handsome  fountains  and  beautiful  women',  still  presents 
an  abundance  of  flne  architectural  details  and  picturesque  points. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Piaxza  del  Plebiscito ^ 

in  which  rises  the  *Palazzo  Pubblico,  with  a  beautiful  portico  of 

the  15th  century.    The  court  contains  an  elegant  fountain  and  six 

large  Etruscan  sarcophagus-lids  with  figures  and  inscriptions.      To 

the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museo  Municipale, 

This  contains  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities;  also  the  ^Decree  of 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards'*,  and  the  Tabula  Cibellaria,  forgeriea  of 
the  notorious  Annius  of  Yiterbo,  a  Dominican  monk  who  died  at  Kome  in 
1502;  mediaeval  sculptures,  including  a  *Sphinx  from  S.  Maria  in  Qrado 
(1286) ;  portrait-bust  in  terracotta  (1510) ;  an  Aquamanile  of  the  12th  cent. ; 
and  a  few  paintings  (''Pieta  from  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  painted  by 
JSeb.  dd  Piombo  under  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo;  an  ancient  but 
ruined  replica  of  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  by  the  same;  and  a  Madonna, 
by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo). 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Pubblico ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  small  church 
of  8.  AngelOj  on  the  facade  of  which  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  the 
Hunt  of  Meleager;  above  is  a  16th  cent,  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  Oaliana  (1138),  on  whose  account ,  like  Helen  of  old,  a 
war  was  once  kindled  between  Rome  and  Yiterbo,  in  which  the 
latter  was  victorious. 

Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  Yia  deir  Independenza,  are  a  lion 
and  a  palm-tree,  corresponding  to  a  similar  group  at  the  other  cor- 
ner of  the  Piazza,  whence  the  Via  8»  Lorenzo  leads  to  the  cathedral. 
Before  reaching  the  latter  we  cross  a  square,  with  a  medisval  foun- 
tain, and  a  large  bridge. 

In  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  spot  where  in  July, 
1155,  Pope  Hadrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  an  Englishman} 
compelled  the  Emp.  Frederick  I.,  as  his  vassal,  to  hold  his  stirrup. 
Among  the  mediaeval  buildings  to  the  left  is  the  dilapidated  ^tacopal 
Palace  of  the  13th  cent.,  in  which,  by  order  of  Charles  of  Aigou, 
the  Conclave  elected  Gregory  X.  pope  in  1271,  John  XXI.  in  1276, 
and  Martin  I Y.  in  1281. 

The  Cathbdbal  of  S.  Lokenzo,  a  handsome  basilica  of  the 
12th  cent.,  was  restored  in  the  16th  century. 

Intrrior.  The  fantastic  capitals  of  the  columns  fthould  be  noticed. 
At   the  end   of  the  right  aisle  is  the  new  tomb  of  Pope  John  XXI. ;  the 
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ancient  tomb  of  1277  is  opposite,  in  the  left  ftlsle,  behind  the  door.  In  the 
ucristf  is  a  fresco,  Christ  with  four  saints,  ascribed  toXoroModa  ViUrbQ 
(1472).  —  At  the  high-altar  of  this  church,  in  1279,  Count  Qoido  de  Hunt- 
fort,  the  partisan  of  Charles  of  Anjou ,  assassinated  Henry ,  son  of  Count 
Sichard  of  Comwall,  King  of  the  Germans  and  brother  of  Henry  III.,  in 
order  thereby  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  in  1266  when  fighting  against  Henry  III.  Dante  men- 
tions this  deed  and  places  the  assassin  in  the  seventh  region  of  hell  (Inf. 
XII,  120).  Other  versions  of  the  story  mention  the  chnrch  of  S.  Bilvestro 
(Buv  del  Gesii)  as  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Passing  through  the  archway  to  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  (p.  70),  we  reach  in  a  few  yards  the  elegant  portal  of  the 
chnrch  of  the  Madonna  delta  Salute  (13th  cent.).  —  Some  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  town  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ylcolo  del  Pelle- 
grino,  between  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  and  the  gate  leading  to 
Yetnlla. 

In  the  market-place  rises  the  Fontana  Qrande^  begun  in  1206. 
The  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  Via  Margherita  lead  hence  to 
the  Porta  Fiorentlna,  in  the  direction  of  the  railway-station.  At 
the  end  of  the  former  we  ascend  to  the  right  to  the  church  of  8. 
RosGj  which  contains  the  blackened  mummy  of  that  saint ,  who  was 
bom  here  in  the  13th  century.  She  urged  the  people  to  rise  against 
the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  and  was  expelled  by  the  Ghibellines.  Her 
festival  is  Sept.  3rd.  —  The  Vicolo  della  Ficunaccia  and  the  fol- 
lowing street  lead  to  the  little  Romanesque  church  of  8,  Giovanni 
m  Zoeeoli  (11th  cent.)  and  thence  through  the  Porta  S.  Matteo 
to  — 

8.  Maria  della  Verithy  in  which  the  chapel  to  the  right  is  adorned 
with  ♦Frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (1469),  representing  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Ascen- 
sion, saints,  and  prophets,  with  numerous  portraits.  The  tiled  floor 
in  front  of  the  altar  dates  from  the  15th  century.  Fine  monastery- 
Qourt.  The  foundations  of  a  palace  built  by  Frederick  II.  have  been 
excavated  between  S.  Maria  della  Yeritli  and  the  station. 

Near  the  Porta  Fiorentlna,  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca,  stands  a 
fountain  of  1566,  ascribed  to  Vignola,  adjacent  to  which  is  the 
Gothic  church  of  8.  Francesco.  In  the  right  transept  of  the  latter 
are  the  tombs  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  (d.  1268),  to  the  right,  and 
Hadrian  V.  (d.  1276),  to  the  left;  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  a 
cardinal's  tomb  of  15^6,  and  in  the  left  transept  another  of  1445. 

Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentlna  lies  the  Oiardino  Puhblico^  with 
its  gay  flower-beds ,  and  busts  of  Victor  Emmanuel ,  Cavour,  and 
Garibaldi. 

ExcuBSioKS.  About  V/*  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Viterbo,  towards  Orte  (one- 
koTse  cab  V'^'*)?  ia  the  handsome  pilgrimage-church  of  S.  Maria  delta 
Qvercta,  the  facade  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bramanie,  One 
of  the  two  courts  of  the  adjoining  Dominican  monastery  has  a  Renaissance 
bggia  supported  on  Gothic  foundations;  both  courts  have  interesting 
tountains.  —  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  is  the  small  town  of  Bagnaia,  with 
the  charming  "^  Villa  Lantty  built  in  the  15-i6th  cent.,  the  summer-residence 
of  the  ducal  family  of  that  name  (visitors  admitted;  carr.  to  the  Quercia 
»nd  Bagnaia  and  back,  with  stay  at  both  places,  2  fr.). 
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About  3  M .  to  the  W.  of  Viterbo  is  J^ieame ,  a  warm  sulphuroas 
spring,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inf.  xiv,  79)  ^and  still  used  for  baths.  The 
attractive  road  thither  C/4  hr. ;  turn  to  the  right  behind  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico)  commands  a  fine  view  of  Viterbo. 


Several  expeditions  interesting  both  to  antiquarians  and  to  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  may  be  made  from  Viterbo  to  the  surrounding 
ruins  of  ancient  Etbuscan  Cities.  The  volcanic  nature  of  the  dis- 
trict, indicated  by  the  profound  rayines  and  fissures  of  the  surface, 
and  the  dreary  desolation  which  prevails,  combined  with  the  proxi- 
mity of  graves  of  2000  years'  antiquity,  impart  an  impressive  sadness 
to  the  scene.  —  The  inns  are  generally  very  unpretending. 

AYettura-Corriera,  which  takes  passengers,  leaves  Viterbo  daily 
for  Toscanella,  121/2  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  road  to  Corneto  (p.  4), 
and  a  diligence  also  plies  thither  thrice  a  week  in  3  hrs. 

Toscanella  (625  ft. ;  Mancinelli),  the  ancient  Toseania,  is  a  small 
and  medixval-looking  town  of  40(K)  inhab.,  with  walls  and  towers. 
Outside  the  Viterbo  gate  is  a  picturesque  ravine,  with  several 
Etruscan  tombs.  Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arx,  on  the  height 
to  the  right,  is  the  Romanesque  church  of  *5.  Pietro^  dating  from 
the  9th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1039,  though  part  of  the  florid  facade 
is  later.  In  the  interior  are  a  tabernacle  of  1093,  choir-screens 
from  the  original  church,  and  (to  the  right  of  the  choir)  fres- 
coes of  the  11th  century.  The  crypt  is  ancient.  The  custodian 
lives  adjacent,  in  the  dilapidated  bishop's  palace.  —  The  somewhat 
later  church  of  *8.  Maria^  in  the  valley,  is  essentially  an  edifice 
of  the  close  of  the  11  th  cent.,  but  the  picturesque  facade  dates  from 
the  following  century.  The  pulpit  has  been  put  together  out  of 
ancient  and  modem  fragments.  Custodian  at  the  Palazzo  Comu- 
nale.  Both  churches  are  now  disused.  —  The  small  Garden  of  the 
Countess  Campanari^  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  containing 
several  sarcophagi  with  lifesize  portraits  of  the  deceased  on  the 
lids  and  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb,  is  interesting.  Sipnor 
Carlo  Campanariy  late  husband  of  the  proprietrix,  and  his  father 
conducted  many  of  those  extensive  excavations  which  have  filled 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  Etruscan  vases,   goblets,  mirrors,  etc. 

Oaatel  d'Aaao,  popularly  known  as  CastellacciOy  5  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Viterbo,  may  be  visited  on  horseback  or  on  foot  (guide  necessary;  lights 
should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  intend  to  explore  the  tombs),  fuss- 
ing the  Bulicame(see  above),  the  road  traverses  a  moor  and  leads  to  the  valley, 
which  contains  a  succession  of  Etruscan  Tombs^  hewn  in  the  rock.  The 
fronts  of  these  are  architecturally  designed ,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  rock-tombs  of  Egypt;  numerous  inscriptions.  On  the  opposite  hill  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediceval  castle  and  the  scanty  remains  of 
an  ancient  village,  probably  the  C<uUllum  Axia  of  Cicero. 

About  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Viterbo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  diligence,  lies  Vetralla,  near  the  Roman  Forum  CassiL  At  the 
entrance  to  the  little  town,  near  the  Osteria  (bargaining  advisable), 
is  S.  Francesco,  a  basilica  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  a  tomb  of  the 
14th.    From  Vetralla  a  visit  may  be  paid  (with  guide)  to  the  *iV€- 
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cfopolis  of  Norehia,  We  follow  the  road  to  Oorneto  for  about  2^4  M. , 
and  then  a  rough  track  over  a  bleak  moor  for  3  M.  more.  The  valley 
of  graves  here  Is  similar  to  that  of  Castel  d'Asso,  but  more  Imposing. 
Two  of  the  tombs  are  Greek  in  style.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  a  town  named  OrtU  stood  in  the  9th  cent. ,  of  whioh  only  the 
mins  of  the  castle  and  church  now  remain.  —  Bieda,  the  ancient 
Blera,  now  a  poor  village,  4^2  ^>  to  the  S.  of  Yetralla,  possesses 
similar  rock-tombs  and  two  ancient  bridges.  The  scenery  is  striking. 

The  high-road  from  Yiterbo  forks  at  Yetralla:  the  W.  branch 
proceeds  vit  Monte  Romano  to  Gometo  (diligence  on  fixed  days ; 
see  p.  4),  the  S.E.  to  (11  M.)  Sutri  (see  below). 

The  high-road  from  Yiterbo  to  Rome  (47  M.)  is  now  rarely 
traversed  by  tonrlsts.  It  gradually  ascends  the  wooded  height  of 
Mons  Chniniiu,  once  considered  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  central 
Etruria,  until  the  Consul  Q.  Fabius,  B.C.  308,  successfully  tra- 
versed it  and  signally  defeated  the  ktruscans.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  pass  (2850  ft.  above  the  sea),  on  which  lies  an  old  post- 
station,  commands  an  admirable  view.  To  the  right,  below,  lies  the 
small ,  round  Lago  di  Vico,  the  Lactu  Ciminiua  (1700  ft.),  an  ex- 
tinct crater  surrounded  by  woods. 

About  9  M.  from  Yiterbo  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
road  to  Rome ,  and  leads  in  ^2  ^'<  through  wood  to  the  little  hill- 
town  of  Caprarola  (about  6000  inhab.).  The  lofty  *Palasi%o  Famtte 
here,  built  about  1547-49  by  Vignola  lor  Cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  chateaux 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Tbe  chateau  is  the  property  of  the  ex-king  Francis  of  Naples ,  whose 
steward,  Dr»  K.  OhUen,  has  carefully  maintained  the  building  and  filled  the 
roonu  with  works  of  art.  The  ground-plan  is  pentagonal,  with  a  central 
rotunda ;  the  round  central  court,  with  its  arcades,  is  adjoined  by  five  wings 
of  equal  size.  The  chief  facade  looks  towards  the  town  (N.E.).  The 
saloons  and  other  apartments  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Famese  family,  allegories,  etc.,  hy  FederigOy  Giovanni ^  and 
Taddeo  Zueearo  and  Anionio  Tempesta.  The  fine  view  ranges  across  the 
hilly  country  wiUi  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities  of  Nepi,  Suiri,  and  Falerii, 
to  the  Soracte ;  in  the  distance  rise  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Yols- 
cian  hills,  to  the  £.  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  S.E.  the  Abruzzi.  The 
beautiful  gardens  are  embellished  with  fountains  and  statues,  and  with  the 
ehariaing  Palazzina,  also  designed  by  Yignola.  —  The  fruit-trees  cultivated 
by  I>r.  Ohisen  eigoy  a  wide  reputation. 

Farther  on,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  about  12^2  M-  from  Yiterbo,  is 
BoneigUone,  a  beautifully  situated  little  town,  commandedby  a  ruined 
castle. 

About  2^2  ^*  to  the  S.  of  Ronciglione,  on  the  road  from  Ye- 
tralla. (p.  72),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  crest  of  an  isolated 
Toleanic  hill,  is  Sntri,  the  ancient  Etruscan  Sutrium,  frequently 
mentioned  in  history  as  the  ally  of  Rome  In  the  wars  against  the 
Etruscans,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Camillus  in  B.C.  389 
'Claustra  Eiruriae).  In  883  it  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  deep 
ravine  contains  numerous  Etruscan  tombs,  and,  on  the  S.  side, 
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fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Three  of  the  five  gates  are  ancient, 
two  towards  the  S.,  and  the  Porta  Furia  on  the  N.  side  (said  to  be 
so  named  hecause  once  entered  hy  M.  Furius  Camillas),  now  built 
up.  Outside  the  Porta  Romana,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  near  the 
Villa  Savorelli,  is  situated  an  admirahly  preserved  *Amphitheatre, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  dating  from  Augustus,  erroneously  regarded  by 
some  as  Etruscan  (axes  55  and  44  yds.  respectively).  The  rocks 
above  contain  numerous  tomb-chambers,  one  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  *Church,  where,  according  to  various  local  tra- 
ditions, the  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  divine  service.  A 
legend  attaching  to  the  Orotta  W  Orlando,  near  the  town,  describes 
it  as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  paladin  of  Charlemagne. 

A  bridle-path  leadi)  in  2  hrs.  from  Sutri  to  the  Lake  of  Braeciano  and 
Trevignano  (p.  891). 

The  road  from  Yetralla  intersects  the  road  to  Rome ,  5^2  M.  to 
the  £.  of  Sutri  and  12^2 1^-  ^  ^^^  S.E.  ofRonciglione,  and  reaches, 
3  M.  farther  to  the  E.,  the  little  town  of  — 

Kepi,  the  Etruscan  Ntpeit  oi  Nepetj  afterwards  ColoniaNepensis, 
now  an  episcopal  seat  and  surrounded  by  medieval  walls  and  towers. 
The  elegant  Renaissance  Pakazo  Munieipale^  in  the  market-place, 
contains  a  few  Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  The  Cattedrale 
dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  but  its  crypt  is  older.  The  picturesque 
ruined  Castello ,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle  rebuilt  by  Pope  Alexander  YI. ,  and  restored  by 
Paul  III.  Lucretia  Borgia  resided  here  in  1500  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband.    Below  the  castle,  near  the  Porta  Romana  ,  are 

some  squared  blocks  of  tufa  belonging  to  Etruscan  WaUt, 

A  road,  beginning  beside  the  imposing  aqueduct  which  crosses  the 
Rio  FalUco  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  leads  to  the  right  to  (s/4  If.)  Oaatel 
S.  Elia.  The  ancient  church  of  *^S.  Elia^  built  about  lOOO,  containing  nu- 
merous frescoes  of  the  11th  cent.,  an  old  pulpit,  and  crypts,  is  now  preserved 
as  a  ^monumento  nazionale'*  (key  at  the  sindaco^s).  The  view  from  the 
Caropo  Santo  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

FromNepi  a  high-road  runs  to  (7V2M.)  Civitli-0astellan8(p.  67), 

11.  From  Peragia  to  Foligno  and  Orte  (Borne). 

77  M.  Railway  in  SVi-iV*  hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  6,  9  fr.  76,  6  fr.  90  cj  ex- 
press 14  fr.  95,  10  fr.  56  c).  —  The  most  interesting  points  are  Atnsi^ 
Spoleto,  and  Temi.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  exchange  the  railway  for 
the  road  •,  in  this  way  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumnii  may  be  visited  by  driv- 
ing from  Perugia  to  Assisi,  and  the  temple  of  Glitumnus  between  Fo- 
ligno and  Spoleto  (pp.  80,  81).  —  FaoM  Pbruoia  to  Bomb,  128  M.,  in 
5»/4-7V4  brs. 

Perugia,  see  p.  46.  The  train  descends,  passing  through 
several  tunnels.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Volumnii  (p.  55).  7  M.  Ponte  8.  Oiovanni.  The  train  crosses  the 
Tiber,  the  ancient  frontier  between  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  the 
Chiaaeio.    13  M.  Baatia. 

15  M.  i4s8{ai'.    The  town  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  left  (omn.  72^0- 
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Before  asceuding  toAssisi  the  traveller  should  viMt  themaguifl- 
cent  church  of  *S.  Ma&ia  dboli  Anoeli,  about  ^4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station,  on  the  site  of  the  original  oratory  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
begun  in  1569  by  Vignola,  after  whose  death  in  1573  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Qaleaxzo  AUs8i  and  completed  by  Qiulio  Danti*  The 
nave  and  choir  were  re-erected  after  the  earthquake  of  1832,  but 
the  dome  had  escaped  injury. 

The  IiTTKBiOR  contains,  below  the  dome,  the  Oratory  of  the  saint  (called 
Porliuncttld) ,  the  cradle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  on  the  facade  of  which 
is  the  ^*Miracle  of  Roses',  a  vision  of  St.  Francis,  a  fresco  by  FV,  Ovtr- 
Uek  (lt£29) ;  built  in  on  the  other  side ,  to  the  left ,  is  part  of  an  altar  of 
the  9th  centary.  —  In  the  Cappella  di  8.  Oiuteppt  in  the  left  transept  is 
an  altar  with  terracotta  reliefs  by  Andrea  delta  Aobibia  (Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  St.  Jerome).  —  To  the  B.  of 
the  sacriaty  is  a  little  garden  in  which  the  saint's  thornless  roses  bloom. 
Adjacent  are  the  Cappella  delle  RoUy  containing  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint  by  Tiberio  d'Astisi  (1518),  and  the  hut  of  St.  Francis,  over  which 
an  oratory  was  erected  by  Bonaventura  and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Lo 
^agna. 

A  beautiful  path  leads  from  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  to  Assisi  in 
3/4  hr.  The  services  of  the  guides  who  importune  travellers  at 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and  at  Assisi  are  quite  superfluous. 

Afltisi.  —  Hotels.  *Alb£koo  del  Subasio  (PI.  a ;  C,  3),  with  a  fine 
view,  adjoining  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  R.,  L.,  &.  A.  2V2}  B.  1, 
loncheon  2Vt,  !>•  SVs  fr.  ^  *Leoke  (PI.  b ;  D,  3),  near  the  Piazza;  Minebva, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Pietro  (PI.  C,  3),  unpretending. 

Photographs  from  Qiotto's  frescoes  sold  by  F.  LungM,  in  the  Piazza 
near  S.  Francesco,  and  by  G.  Carloforti^  Via  Portica  8. 

ilami  (1050  ft.),  a  small  town  and  epiBcopal|8ee  (pop.  3200 j,  the 
ancient  Umbrian  Assiswm^  where  in  B.C.  46  the  elegiac  poet  JFVo- 
ptrUuSy  and  in  1698  the  opera-writer  Pieito  Metastasio  (properly 
Trapcusi,  d.  at  Vienna  in  1782)  were  born,  stands  in  a  singularly 
picturesque  situation. 

It  is  indebted  for  its  reputation  to  St.  Francis,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  the  middle  ages,  who  was  born  here  in 
1182.  He  was  the  son  of  the  merchant  Pietro  di  Bemardone,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  frivolity.  At  length,  whilst  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Perugia, 
he  waa  taken  prisoner  and  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Sobered  by 
adversity,  he  soon  afterwards  (1208)  founded  the  monastic  order  of  Francis- 
earns,  which  speedily  found  adherents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
was  sanctioned  in  1210  by  Innocent  III.,  and  in  1223  by  HonoriusIIl.  Pov- 
erty and  self-abnegation  formed  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  order, 
whi^  under  different  designations  (Seraphic  Brethren,  Minorites,  Observan- 
tes,  and  Capuchins,  who  arose  in  152iS^  was  soon  widely  diffused.  St.  Francis 
is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  visions,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  of  1224,  when  Christ  impressed  on  him  the  marks  of  his  wounds 
(stigmata).  From  the  ^apparition  of  the  crucified  seraph'  the  saint  is  also 
known  as  Pater  Seraphieus.  St.  Francis  died  on  4th  Oct.,  1226,  and  in  1228 
was  canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  He  wrote  several  works.  Dante  (Paradiso 
11,  50)  says  of  him  that  he  rose  like  a  sun  and  illumined  everrthing  with 
his  rays.  In  the  18th  cent,  the  Franciscan  Order  possessed  9000  convents 
with  150,000  monks. 

Having  reached  the  town,  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  the  conspicu- 
oua  old  *MoNASTBBY  OF  THE  Fkancisoans  ou  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  was  finished  soon  after  1228  upon  massive  substructures. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1866,  but  a  few  monks  have  heen  allowed  to 
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remain  here  till  their  death.  Part  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
verted by  goyemment  into  a  school  for  the  sons  of  teachers.  Visi- 
tors are  admitted  by  the  iron  gate  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chnrch.  An  official  acts  ai  guide.  Besides  several  frescoes 
of  the  16th  and  17th  cent,  in  the  refectories,  the  *Ghoir-Stalls  by 
Domenicoda  8.  Severifu),  brought  from  the  upper  church,  dating  firom 
1500,  and  adorned  with  admirable  carving  and  inlaid  figures  of 
saints,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  From  the  external 
passage  a  magnificent  ^Yiew  of  the  luxuriant  valley  is  enjoyed. 

The  two  *Ghubches,  erected  one  above  the  other,  are  objects 
of  great  interest.  The  Crypt,  with  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  was 
added  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  re-discovered. 

The  *LoWEB  Ghubch,  still  used  for  divine  service,  is  always  acces- 
sible ;  entrance  by  a  side-door  on  the  terrace  (best  light  in  the  fore- 
noon). It  was  begun  in  1228,  according  to  Yasari,  by  Jaeopo  Tedeaeo  ; 
but  after  1232  FUippo  da  Campello  appears  as  the  architect  In 
charge.  Originally  the  church  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four  bays 
with  groined  vaulting  supported  by  wide  circular  arches,  a  W. 
transept,  and  a  semicircular  apse.  About  1300  the  Gothic  chapels 
and  the  E.  transept  were  added,  while  the  S.  portal  dates  firom  about 
the  same  period,  though  the  vestibule  in  front  of  it ,  with  its  rich 
Renaissance  decoration,  was  not  erected  till  the  15th  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a  tomb  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  an  urn 
of  porphyry,  beside  which  is  the  magnificent  ^Tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Gjrprua'', 
of  the  close  of  the  l3th  cent.,  ttie  recumbent  figure  on  which  probably 
represents  Jean  de  Brienne.  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Byaantine  emperor 
(d.  1237).  —  The  adjoining  Gappella  di  S.  Antonio  Abbatb  contains  the 
tombs  of  a  count  of  Spoleto  and  his  son  (14th  cent.).  —  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  the  Gappblla  dbl  Cbocefisbo  ,  with  some  unimportant  fres- 
coes ;  by  the  pillar  to  the  left,  consecration  as  cardinal  of  Egiduu^  Albon&ox 
(d.  1367),  founder  of  the  chapel ,  who  is  buried  here.  Fine  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  14th  century. 

The  Navb  was  painted  by  predecessors  of  Gimabue.  The  hexagonal 
Gappblla  di  S.  Hartino,  the  first  on  the  left,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Simone  Martino  of  Siena.  —  Above 
the  pulpit :  Goronation  of  the  Virgin ,  by  Oiottino.  —  To  the  right  of  the 
nave  are  (1)  the  Gappblla  di  S.  Stbfano,  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint,  by  Dono  dei  Doni  (1560)  ^  (2)  Gappblla  di  S.  Antonio  da  Padova, 
the  frescoes  in  which  have  been  repainted;  and  (3)  the  Gappblla  di  S. 
Maddalbna,  adorned  with  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  saint  and  of  Maria  JEgyptiaca,  by  a  Pupil  of  Oiotto ,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  paint  copies  here  of  his  master^s  pictures  at  Padua. 

The  BiQiiT  Tbansbpt  contains  on  its  right  wall  ^Scenes  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  by  Oiotto^  assisted  by  his  pupils.  Adjacent,  "Hadonna  with 
angels  and  St.  Francis,  by  Citnabue.  —  On  the  left  wall  the  series  of  fres- 
coes from  the  life  of  Jesus  is  continued :  Flight  into  Egypt ,  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  St.  Francis,  and  Deatii  as  Gonqueror. 
—  On  the  K.  transverse  -  wall :  Miracles  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Oiotto ;  Saints  and  Madonna,  by  Simone  Martino.  —  At  the  end 
of  the  S.  transept  is  the  Gappblla  dbl  Sacbambnto,  with  firescoes  from  the 
life  of  St.  l^icholas,  by  a  I\^U  of  Oiotto ,  and  the  tomb  of  Oardinal  Gian 
Gaetano  Orsini  (d.  ISS^),  who  is  represented  in  the  stained-glass  windows. 

The  High  Altab  occupies  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St  Fran- 
cis once  reposed.  Above  it  are  four  triangular  spaces  on  the  groined 
vaulting,  containing  the  famous  *Fbi»cob8  of  Giotto,  illustrative 
of  the    vows  of    the   Franciscan  order  :   poverty ,     chastity ,    and    obed- 
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ience;  Uie  fourth  painting  ifl  an  apotiieo«iA  of  St.  Francia.  The  firat  pic- 
ture represents  the  nuptials  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty  in  mgs ;  Hope, 
next  to  whom  is  Love,  has  handed  the  ring  to  the  bride.  In  the  next 
picture  Chastity  appears  in  a  tower,  while  in  the  foregronnd  a  monk  is 
being  baptised  by  angels.  Pnrity  and  Bravery  are  bestowing  on  him  a 
banner  and  shield,  whUe  on  the  right  angels,  with  penances  as  their 
weapons,  are  combatting  the  demons  of  Inst.  Obedience,  enthroned  between 
Prudence  and  Humility,  is  further  symbolised  by  the  laying  of  a  yoke  on  a 
monk.  Each  scene,  moreover,  is  replete  with  allegorical  allusions  (chiefly 
from  Dante),  most  of  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  are 
versed  in  the  fanciful  combinations  of  the  period. 

The  LsFT  Tkahsept  contains  Scenes  from  the  Passion ,  on  the  right 
wall,  and  in  front,  on  the  left  wall,  a  'Madonna  between  8S.  Francis  and 
John,  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti.  —  In  the  Cappella  di  8.  Giovanhi,  to  the 
left,  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lo  Bpagna  (1616). 

In  the  Sacsistt,  over  the  door  of  the  second  apartment,  is  a  portrait 
of  St  Francis,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Crtpt  (p.  7o)  is  approached  by  a  double  staircase,  and  is  lighted 
with  candles  when  visited  by  strangers.  —  Behind  the  tomb  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Popes  Pius  YII.  and  IX. 

The  •Uppbb  Chu&oh  (completed  in  1253),  the  frescoes  of 
which  are  undergoing  restoration ,  is  entered  either  by  the  prin- 
cipal portal,  or  (by  applying  to  the  sacristan)  from  the  lower  church. 
The  ehnich  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  fine  Gothic 
windows.  The  E.  side  possesses  a  Gothic  portal.  The  pnlpit  in  the 
naTe  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

The  W.  end  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  much-damaged  frescoes 
by  Cimahue  (or  according  to  some,  by  Oiunta  PUano).    In  the  S.  Thansept, 
as  we  enter  from  the  lower  church ,    are  a  Crucifixion ,   Scenes  from  the 
Apocalypse,  angels,  and  saints^  in  the  Choir,   Assumption  and  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  bishop's  throne  of  1260;   in  the  N.  Tbanbbpt,  a  Cruci- 
fixion ,   and  History  of  St.  Peter.    In  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  and  nave 
are  Evangelists  and  Church  Fathers.  —  Nave.    In  the  upper  section   of 
the  S.  wall    are   sixteen  scenes  from   Old  Testament  history,   from  the 
Creation  of  the   world  to  the  Recognition  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren;  on 
the  K.  side ,  sixteen  scenes  from   the  New  Testament,  from  the  Annun- 
ciation  to  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  by  Pupils  of  Cimabue^   show- 
ing  gradual    improvement    in   execution.     The   lower   section    contains 
twenty-eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  probably  by  Oiotto  and 
his  contemporaries:  1.  (at  the  right  transept)  St.  Francis  receives  honour 
while   a  youth;  2.  He  clothes  the  poor;  3.  His  vision  of  a  palace  and 
weapons  (    4.  Warned  by  the  crucifix  in  S.  Damiano;   6.  Restores   his 
apparel  to  his  father,   and  is  enveloped  in  a  bishop's  cloak;  6.  Appears 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,    supporting   the  Lateran;   7.  Receives   licence   to 
preach;  8.  Appears  to  his  brethren  in  a  fiery  chariot;  9.  Vision  of  his 
appointed  seat  in  heaven;  10.  Expels  evil  spirits  from  Arezzo;  11.  Offers 
the  ordeal  of  fire  to  the  Sultan;  12.  Hovers  in  the  air  while  praying;  13. 
The  infant  Christ  awakes  in  the  saint's  arms,  as  the  latter  is  constructing 
a  manger    for    the   Christmas    festival;    14.    Miraculous  production  of  a 
spring  of  water;  15.  Sermon  to  the  birds;  16.  Predicts  the  death   of  a 
nobleman;  17.  Preaches  before  Honorius  III.;  18.  Appears   at  the  Council 
of  Aries ;   19.    Receives  the   stigmata;    20.   His  death;  21.  Appears  to  a 
<iying  man;  22.  A  doubter  convinced  by  the  stigmata;  23.  Parting  from 
St  Clara;  24.  Canonisation;  25.  Appears  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.;  26.  Cures 
&  wounded  man  in  Spain ;  27.  Confesses  a  dead  woman ;  28.  Frees  a  re- 
pentant heretic. 

Quitting  the  upper  church  and  emerging  on  the  space  in  front 
of  it,  we  may  descend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the  street 
ucending  thence  to  the  Via  Principe  di  Nai^oli,  which  leads  us  to 
»hc  C1VII.B  N08000MIO  (a  hospital  on  tlie  right,  No.  11),  the  chape 
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of  which  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Meziostris  (p.  80)  and  Matteo 
da  Oualdo  (1468)  ,  representing  the  miracles  of  SS.  Anthony  and 
James  the  Great.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  fountain ,  is  an 
arcade  of  the  13th  cent.,  formerly  the  Monte  Frumentario. 

In  the  Piazza  Vittobio  Emanublb  rises  the  beautiful  portico 
of  a  Temple  of  Minbrya  (PI.  9;  D,  3),  with  six  columns  of  traver- 
tine, converted  into  a  ♦Church  of  S.  Maria  delta  Minerva.  Ancient 
inscriptions  immured  in  the  vestibule.  Adjacent  to  the  church  is 
the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Forum ,  which  corresponded  to  the  pre- 
sent Piazza,  but  lay  considerably  lower.  In  the  forum  a  Basement 
for  a  statue,  with  a  long  inscription  (fee  Y2  ^'O- 

The  Chiesa  Nuova(V\.  D,  3),  a  small  but  tasteful  edifice  of 
1615,  reached  by  descending  to  the  right,  near  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  Piazza,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was  born. 

The  Piazza  S.  Rufino,  in  the  upper  town,  is  embellished  with 
a  Statue  of  8t.  Francis,  by  Giov.  Dupr^,  erected  in  1882. 

The  Cathedral  of  S.  Rufino  (PI.  E,  3),  named  after  the  first 
bishop  (240),  was  completed  in  1140,  and  the  crypt  in  1228.  The 
ancient  facade  is  adorned  with  three  fine  rose- windows.  The  in- 
terior was  modernised  In  1572.  In  the  nave,  to  the  right,  is  a  Ma- 
donna with  four  saints  by  Niceolh  Alunno,  *Ohoir-stall8  by  Oio^ 
vanni  da  Sanaeverino  (1520). 

From  the  cathedral  an  unpaved  road  descends  to  the  left  to  the 
Gothic  church  of  S.  Chiara  (PI.  E,  4),  near  the  gate,  probably 
erected  by  Fra  Filippo  da  Campello  in  1257.  The  massive  buttresses 
have  been  recently  restored.  Beneath  the  high-altar  are  the  remains 
of  S.  Clara,  who,  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  St.  Francis,  abandoned 
her  parents  and  wealth,  founded  the  order  of  Clarissines,  and  died 
as  first  abbess.  A  handsome  crypt  of  different  coloured  marbles  has 
recently  been  constructed  about  her  tomb.  On  the  arch  above  the 
high-altar,  frescoes  by  Oiottino ;  those  in  the  Cappella  di  S.  Agness 
(right  transept)  are  attributed  to  Oiotto. 

The  Oiardino  Pubblico  (PI.  F,  4),  between  the  Porta  Nuova  and 
the  Porta  Cappuccini,  was  laid  out  in  1882  *,  it  contains  some  fine 
oaks  and  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  its  fertile  valley. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Cappuccini ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre  (PI.  F,  3). 

A  magnificent  *Vibw  of  the  town  and  environs  is  obtained  from 
the  Castello  or  Rocca  Maggiore  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  above  the  town, 
reached  from  the  piazza  in  about  1/2  ^'«  ^^^  tower  should  not  be 
ascended  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide ,  who  is  to  be  obtained, 
with  ladders  and  lights,  at  the  hotel. 

In  a  ravine  of  the  lofty  Monte  Subasio  (3610  ft.),  at  the  back  of  Assisi, 
is  situated  the  hermitage  delle  Oarceri,  to  which  St.  Francis  was  wont  to 
retire  for  devotional  exercises.  Near  the  little  chapel  are  a  few  apart- 
ments built  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  rock-bed  of  the  saint  (on  foot  li/s, 
with  donkey  1  hr.). 
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From  Assisi  to  Spello  a  very  beautiful  drive  of  6  M.  (oue- 
horse  carr.  4-5  fir.).  By  train  it  is  reached  in  13  minutes.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  as  the  town  is  approached  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  the  imperial  period,  but  they  are  not  visible  from  the  railway. 

22  M.  SpellOy  with  5000  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
mountain-slope,  is  the  ancient  Hu|peUum(Co2onja  Julia  Hup<Uum), 
The  gate  by  which  the  town  is  entered,  with  its  three  portrait-sta- 
tues, as  well  as  the  Porta  Urbana,  the  Porta  Veneris ,  and  portions 
of  the  wail,  are  ancient. 

The  *Cathedral  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore ,  built  in  the  16th  cent. 

by  Booca  da  Yicenza  (facade  later),  contains  good  paintings. 

The  b^nitier  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  formed  of  an  ancient 
eippuB.  To  the  left  the  Gappella  del  Sacramento  with  *Freflcoefl  by 
Pmtmieekio  (1501):  on  the  left,  the  Annnndation  (with  the  name  and 
portrait  of  the  painter);  opposite  to  mb  the  Adoration;  to  the  right,  Christ 
in  the  Temple;  on  the  ceiling,  four  Sibyls.  —  The  Choib  contains  a  magni- 
ficent canopy  in  the  early-Benaissance  style.  On  the  left  a  Piet4,  on  the 
right  a  Madonna  by  J'erugino ,  1521.  —  In  the  Sacbistt,  a  'Madonna  by 
Pinturieekio. 

8,  Francesco  (or  Andrea') j  consecrated  in  1228  by  Gregory  IX., 
coutains  in  the  right  transept  an  altar-piece,  Madonna  and  saints, 
by  J^nturicchio  (1508),  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  O.  Saglione  to 
the  painter  painted  upon  it. 

Among  other  antiquities  the  ^House  of  Propertius'  is  shown, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  poet  was  not  born  here  (p.  75). 
In  the  Pal.  Comunale  and  on  the  church-wall  of  8.  Lorenzo  are  Ro- 
man inscriptions.  The  church  of  8.  Oirolamo,  outside  the  town, 
contains  an  interesting  Betrothal  of  the  Virgin  by  Pinturlcchio. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
plain,  with  Foligno  and  Assisi.  Ruins  occasioned  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1832  are  still  observed. 

The  train  crosses  the  Topino  and  reaches  — 

25  M.  Foligno,  the  junction  of  the  Ancona  line  (R.  14). 

Halt  of  20  min.;  mediocre  Refreshment  Room.  —  One-horse  Carriage  to  the 
town  (1/4  M.)  40  c.  —  Inns.  *Posta,  by  the  gate,  R.  from  2,  D.  4,  L.  &  A. 
1  fr. ,  'with  restaurant  and  caf^;  Tbattoria  Fai^one,  both  in  the  main 
street,  the  Via  della  Fiera. 

Folignos  near  the  ancient  Fulginiumy  a  town  with  10,000  (incl. 
suburbs  23,000)  inhab.,  and  an  episcopal  residence,  lies  in  a  fertile 
district.  In  1281  it  was  destroyed  by  Perugia,  from  1305  to  1439  it 
was  goyemed  by  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Trinci ,  and  in  1439 
annexed  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  earthquake  of  1832 
occasioned  serious  damage. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in 
1872  to  the  painter  Niccolb  di  Liberatore^  sumamed  VAlunnOy  the 
liead  of  the  school  of  Foligno  (p.  48).   Public  grounds  behind  it. 

The  Corso  Cavour  leads  straight  to  the  Piazza  Vittorip  Ema- 
nuele.  ^ 

The  first  side-street  on  the  right  conducts  us  to  the  Pinaco- 
ftCA ,  In  the  old  Ospizio  di  Mendicity ,  which  contains  a  few  Ro- 
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man  sculptures  (relief  with  circus  games)  and  some  paintings  by 
Umbrian  masters:  Pier  Ar^tonio  Mezzastris  of  Foligno,  1.  Madonna 
and  angels,  3.  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Dominie,  4.  Oaei- 
fixlon,  5.  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis  and  John ;  in  the  middle, 
57,  Dono  deiDoni,  St.  Catharine.  —  Hence  we  follow  the  Via 
Umberto  I. ,  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right ,  and  turn  once 
more  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  8,  Annunziata  (beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.),  which  contains  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Perugino^  in 
the  sacristy  is  an  ^Entombment  by  MontagtM  (or  Lorenzo  Lotto .?). 

In  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  the  side-facade  of  the 
Cattbdbalb  S.  Feliciano,  with  a  Romanesque  portal  (1201). 
The  interior  was  modernised  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  To 
the  left  of  the  choir  is  an  octagonal  chapel,  by  Ar^tonio  da  SangeUlo 
(1527) ;  some  of  the  columns  in  the  crypt  date  from  the  9th  cen- 
tury. —  Opposite  the  side-portal  is  the  Palazzo  Orfini ,  with  a  Re- 
naissance facade ,  unfortunately  much  injured.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  piazza  rises  the  Palazzo  del  Oovemo ,  the  seat  of  the  Trinci  in 
139&-1439.  The  chapel  on  the  upper  floor  (custode  in  the  Mani- 
clplo,  at  the  other  end  of  the  market-place)  contains  frescoes  by 
Ottaviano  NeUi  (1424 ;  history  of  the  Virgin,  Joachim,  and  Anna ; 
in  the  vestibule,  Romulus  and  Remus). 

The  Via  Salara,  No.  64  in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  handsome 
Palazzo  Deli  (1510),  leads  to  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico.  The  old 
church  of  i8^.  Maria  infra  Portas^  in  this  piazza,  with  a  portico  of 
the  8th  cent.,  contains  numerous  but  mostly  faded  frescoes  of  the 
Umbrian  school.  The  Gothic  church  of  8.  Domenico ,  opposite  ,  is 
now  a  riding-school. 

The  8cuola  d^Arii  e  Meatieri,  in  the  street  of  that  name  diverging 
from  the  Via  Salara ,  contains  casts  of  many  almost  inaccessible 
monuments  of  Umbrian  art,  including  the  ^Temple  of  Clitumnus\ 
—  In  the  Piazza  S.  Niccol5  is  the  church  of  S.  Niccol5,  the  second 
chapel  to  the  right  in  which  contains  a  large  *Altar-piece  (Nativity^ 
by  Niccolb  Alunno  (1492) ;  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high^altar 
is  adorned  with  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  same  master. 

Abont  4  H.  to  the  E.  of  Foligno,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  is  situated 
the  Abbadia  di  Sastovivo,,  with  cloisters  bnilt  in  1!239,  resembling  those  of 
8.  Paolo  Fuori  at  Borne  (p.  352). 

About  5  H.  to  the  W.  of  Foligno  is  Bevagna,  on  the  Clitumnut ,  the 
ancient  Mevania  of  the  Umbri,  celebrated  for  its  admirable  pastures,  Mritli 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  antiquities.  The  little  chnrches  of 
8.  Silvestro  and  ^Sf.  Miehele^  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  have  fapadea  by 
JSinellus  (1195)  and  Rodulftu  (1201)  respectively.  The  former  is  undei^oing 
restoration  as  a  'national  monument\ 

From  Bevagna  (or  from  Foligno  direct,  6  H.)  we  may  visit  the  loftv 
Kontefaloo  (Alb.  delV  Ono^  poor;  Posta^  near  the  gate),  probably  on  tKe 
site  of  the  Umbrian  Urvinvm  Bortense,  one  of  the  best  places  tor  tliQ 
study  of  Umbrian  painting.  The  church  of  S.  Lbonabdo,  by  the  Porta 
di  Spoleto,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Franeeteo  Metangio  of  If  ontefalco 
(1516).  In  S.  AooBTiMO  are  a  Madonna,  St.  James,  and  St.  John  of  theCTinfrWan 
School  (1522;  left  wall),  and  God  the  Father,  Madonna,  Apostles,  and  Sskinta 
hy  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (?right  wall).  —  The  church  of  *8.  Fbancbsgo,  built  i^ 
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the  Uth  cent.,  with  a  portal  of  1686,  contaiitf  numeroaa  intereflting  paint- 
ings. On  the  entrance-wall.  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  hj  Perugino;  wall 
of  left  aisle,  Madonna  and  sainta  by  Tfberio  d*ui<«t«i  (1610);  Crucifixion, 
Miraele«  of  St.  Anthony,  School  of  Btnosto  QoxtoU;  Madonna,  an  arch- 
angel, four  sainta,  Vmbrian  School  (1506);  laat  chapel  in  the  left  aisle, 
Craeinxion  and  Christ  appearing  to  Vary  Magdalene.  School  of  OioUo.  The 
choir  ia  adorned  with  ^Frescoes  by  Benotxo  Qottoli  (i452),  representing  the 
legend  of  St.  Francis,  with  portraits  of  popes,  cardinals,  and  church-fathers ; 
below  the  window,  portraits  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Qiotto.  The  frescoes 
on  the  wall  of  the  right  aisle  are  still  partly  concealed  by  the  whitewash ; 
the  most  important  are  those  by  Benozto  (?o£«oIt  (1462 ;  Crucifixion,  Christ 
blessing,  four  ehurch-fatherSj  Madonna  and  four  saints).  —  The  Pimacotkoa, 
in  the  principal  piazza ,  adjoining  the  Munieipio ,  contains  three  saints 
by  £o  Spagna  (?),  a  Madonna  by  Benozto  OottoU  (?),  and  numerous  other 
unimportant  works.  —  The  church  of  S.  Fobtunato,  1  M.  beyond  the 
Porta  di  Spoleto,  also  possesses  several  interesting  paintings.  In  the 
CappeUa  di  S.  Francesco  (to  the  left  in  the  court),  Legend  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Tiberio  d^Attui  (1612)-,  in  the  nave,  seven  angels  by  Bcnotto  OottoU; 
in  the  choir.  Madonna  and  saints,  by  Franc.  Melantio  (1628);  right  aisle, 
^Madonna  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  Angel  with  a  musical  instrument,  by 
Ben.  OottoU  (146(9*  —  A  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  town  affords  magni- 
ficent *'VisW8  of  the  Umbrian  plain. 

The  Railway  trayerses  the  luxuriant,  well- watered  valley  of 
the  CUtxtmnuSj  whose  herds  of  cattle  are  extolled  by  Virgil,  to  — 

30  M.  Trevi  {Locanda^  near  the  Porta  del  Lago,  poor).  The 
small  town,  the  ancient  Trebia^  lies  picturesquely  on  the  steep  slope 
to  the  left.  The  Pvnacoteca  in  the  Munieipio  contains  three  works 
by  Lo  Spagna  (1.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  61.  St.  Cecilia,  65.  St. 
Catharine).  The  church  of  8.  EmilianOy  of  the  12th  cent.,  possesses 
an  interesting  portal  (St.  iEmilian  between  two  lions)  and  three 
richly-ornamented  *Altars  by  Rocco  da  Vicenza  (1521). 

About  V*  ^*  beyond  the  Porta  del  Lago  lies  the  church  of  S.  Mar- 
TiNo  (key  at  the  Caf^  Cecchini).  In  the  outer  chapel  is  a  *Madonna  in 
glory,  surrounded  with  four  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna  (1612);  above  the 
entrance.  Madonna  and  two  angels,  by  T^crio  d^AtiUi;  in  the  interior, 
St.  Martin  by  Lo  Spagna  (?  to  the  left),  and  Madonna,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Anthony,  of  the  School  of  FoUgno  (to  the  right).  —  The  church  of  S. 
Maxia  DBU.S  Laorimk,  >/<  M.  from  the  Porta  del  Cieeo,  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station,  was  built  in  1487  by  Antonio  da  Firente  and  poss- 
esses a  fine  portal  by  Oiovanni  di  Oian  Pietro  da  Venetia.  added  in  1511. 
In  the  1st  chapel  to  the  left  is  a  Resurrection,  by  an  ifmhrian  Pester; 
in  the  transept,  to  the  left,  ^Entombment  by  Lo  Spagna;  2nd  chapel  to 
the  right.  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Perugino;  1st  chapel  to  the  right. 
Annunciation,  Umbrian  School. 

The  small  tillage  of  Le  Vene,  on  the  Clitumnus,  is  next  passed. 
Near  it,  to  the  left,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  small  ancient  *Temple, 
usually  regarded  as  that  of  Clitumnus  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Epist. 
8,  8},  but  probably  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  cent. ,  as  the  Christian 
emblems,  the  vine  and  the  cross,  on  the  facade  testify.  The  temple, 
now  a  church  of  8.  8alvatOTe ,  lies  with  its  back  towards  the  road, 
about  2^/2  M.  from  Trevi.  Near  Le  Vene  the  abundant  and  clear 
Source  of  the  Clitumnus,  beautifully  described  by  Pliny,  wells  forth 
from  the  limestone-rock,  close  to  the  road.  On  the  height  to  the 
left  is  the  village  of  Campello.  On  the  way  to  Spoleto,  to  the  left, 
in  the  viUage  of  8.  Qiacomo ,  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is 
Adorned  with   frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
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Legend  of  St.  James  of  Compostella ;  1526).  Beautiful  road  through 
richly  cultivated  land. 

40 V2  ^'  SpoletO.    The  town  is  */«  H-  distant;  one-hone  carr.  Vt  fr- 

*Albergo  a  Ristobaziosb  di  Filippo  Ldgimi,  in  the  upper  town, 
near  the  theatre,  R.,  L.,  ft  A.  2>/t)  laneheon  2yz,  D.  Sfr. ;  Posta,  in  the 
lower  pa^  of  the  town,  near  the  railway-gate.  —  Trattoria  delta  FBrrovia, 
to  the  right  of  the  gate.  —  *Ct^fi  delta  Natione  and  Birreria^  Coreo  Vitt. 
Emannele.  —  Baths,  Piazsa  8.  Luca. 

SpoUtOj  the  ancient  SpoUthmiy  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as 
A.D.  50,  now  an  archiepiscopal  see,  is  a  busy  town,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  containing  some  interesting  objects  of  art.  The  chief 
occupations  of  its  11,000  inhab.  (commune  21,600)  are  the  gather- 
ing of  truffles  in  the  surrounding  woods  and  the  preparation  of  pre- 
served meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits.    Mining  is  also  carried  on. 

In  B.  C.  242  a  Roman  colony  was  established  in  the  ancient  Umbrian 
town ,  and  in  217  it  vigorously  repelled  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  as  Livy 
relates  (22,  9).  It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  mnnicipium,  suffered 
severely  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  i^ain  at  the  hands 
of  Totila  and  his  Goths,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire,  though  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  favoured  it.  The  Lombards  founded  a  duchy  here  (as  in 
Benevento)  in  569>  the  first  holders  of  which  were  FarotUd  and  Ariu^-. 
After  tbe  fall  of  the  Carlovingians,  Ovido  of  Spoleto  even  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  Emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  Lambert ,  who  was  murdered  in  8d8 . 
In  1155  the  Uien  prosperous  town  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbaroasa; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church.  The  Caetle  of  Spoleto,  known  as  La  Rocca,  originally 
founded  in  pre-Roman  times,  was  rebuilt  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
and  completed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  1499  it  was  inhabited  by  Lucretia 
Borgia.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Piedmontese  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  after 
a  gaUant  defence  by  Major  0*Reilly,  an  Irishman. 

Entering  by  the  town-gate  and  following  the  main  street  which 
traverses  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  gateway 
of  the  Roman  period,  called  the  Porta  <f  Annt6a^«,  or  Porta  delta 
Fugoj  in  allusion  to  the  above-mentioned  occurrence. 

We  may  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  Umberto,  ascending  the 
hill  in  a  wide  curve,  or  take  one  of  the  direct  but  steep  side-streets. 
Inclining  towards  the  left,  near  the  top,  we  come  to  the  — 

*Gathbdral  of  S.  Mabia  Assumta,  raised  to  its  present  dignity 
in  1067  and  restored  in  the  12th  century.  On  each  side  of  the  por- 
tico, added  in  1491,  is  a  stone  pulpit.  Above,  Christ  with  Mary  and 
John,  a  large  mosaic  by  Solsemus  (1207).  The  richly  ornamented 
portal,  of  the  11th  cent.,  bears  on  the  left  the  name  of  Oregorius 
MeliorathtiuB.    The  lower  part  of  the  tower  contains  many  ancient 

fragments. 

To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  a  Baptistbbt  (Cappella  Eroli),  con- 
taining firescoes  in  the  style  of  Oiulio  Romano;  the  travertine  font,  writh 
sculptures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  of  the  16th  centurv. 

The  iNTEBioB  of  the  cathedral  was  restored  in  1644.  In  the  chapel 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  some  fragments  of  frescoes 
by  Finiurieekio  and  a  Crucifixion  (1187),  from  88.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo.  —  The 
Choib  contains  'Frescoes  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  completed  after  hla  de«th 
by  Fra  Diamante  in  1470,  Annunciation,  Birth  of  Christ,  and  *Deatb  of 
Hary^  in  the  semicircle  her  Coronation  and  Assumption  (unfortunately 
damaged).  At  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  to 
the  left,  is  the   Tomb  of  Fra  Fit.  Lippi  ^d.  1469).    The  monument  was 
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erected  by  Lor.  de*  Medici;  the  epitaph  it  by  PoIiii«no.  Opposite  ia  the 
moBoment  of  an  OTsini,  by  Jmbrogio  da  Mittme  (1480).  —  nie  Wiitrb- 
Choib,  in  the  left  aisle,  contains  good  carrinc  of  ttie  15th  cent.,  and  a 
Madonna  by  Lo  Spagna. 

In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  in  firont  of  the  cathedral ,  probably 
stood  the  palaee  of  the  Lombard  dukes.  Adjacent  is  the  tastefnl 
China  deUa  Manna  d'Oro,  founded  in  1527.  —  On  leaving  the  ca- 
thedral we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction ,  slightly  asoendlng,  to 
the  Palaaao  Arroni  (on  the  left)  with  a  fine  portal  and  Orafflti  of 
mythological  scenes  (16th  cent. j  and  to  the  Palazzo  Pvbblioo, 
containing  several  inscriptions  and  the  small  Pmaeoteea. 

On  the  entrance-wall,  early  medieval  senlptnres.  —  Boon  II.  £n- 
tnnee-wall.  Handsome  chimney-piece  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.; 
centre,  Archaic  inscription  regulating  the  felling  of  timber  in  a  sacred 
grove.  —  B.  m.  Entrance-wall,  *Vadonna  with  saints,  by  Lo  Spagna; 
right  wall,  Virtnes  and  Pntti,  by  Lo  Spagna.  —  B.  IV.  Bight  wall.  Ma- 
donna, by  Bern.  CampeUo{iS£Qi) ;  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child,  by  Lo  Spagna  (?). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblloo,  and  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  Roman  foundations  have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  half-sunken  *  Triumphal  Arch  of  Drusus  and  Qermanicus 
stands  in  the  narrow  street  which  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Piazza 
DEL  Mbbcato,  the  ancient  Forum.  The  small  staircase  adjoining 
it  leads  to  a  picturesque  monastery  court.  —  From  this  point  we 
may  enter  the  lower  church  of  8»  AntanOj  with  its  damaged  frescoes 
of  the  11th  cent.,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Isaac,  who  founded  the 
hermitages  on  the  Monte  Lugo.  —  Farther  on  traces  of  Roman 
eonstruetion  have  been  discovered  in  S.  Agata,  now  a  prison,  and 
its  little  piazza. — The  small  church  of  88.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  gener- 
ally difficult  of  access,  has  a  subterranean  oratory,  with  11th  cent, 
frescoes.  —  Outside  the  Porta  S.  Luca,  to  the  right,  are  the  church 
and  convent  of  8.  Paolo  (13th  cent.),  now  a  poorhouse;  adjacent  is 
8.  Madonna  di  Loreto,  founded  in  1572,  with  a  later  facade. 

The  broad  street  in  front  of  the  Porta  S.  Luca  leads  to  the  left 
to  the  church  of  8.  Pietro,  the  cathedral  until  1067,  restored  after 
its  destruction  in  1329.  The  reliefs  on  the  facade  are  of  different 
dates:  the  representations  from  the  bestiaries  (the  wolf  preaching; 
the  fox  feigning  death)  at  the  central  portal  are  the  oldest,  and 
may  date  from  the  11th  or  12th  cent. ;  those  above  (deaths  of  the 
righteous  and  of  the  sinner)  are  later.  —  At  the  top  of  Monte  Luco 
is  the  small  church  of  8.  OiulianOj  where  St.  Isaac,  a  Syrian  monk, 
founded  a  monastery  about  500. 

A  road  issuing  from  the  Porta  S.  Gregorio  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  and  skirting  the  river  to  the  right,  then  turning  to  the 
left  to  the  new  Campo  8anto,  with  its  conspicuous  arcades,  brings 
Q8  to  the  church  of  *8.  Agostino  del  CroeifisaOj  formerly  8.  8alvatore. 
This  church  was  erected  in  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple,  and  was  destroyed  at  an  early  date.  The  fine  ancient 
Roman  doors  have  been  preserved,  but  the  ivy  wreaths  and  consoles 
with  which  they  are  adorned  and  also  the  three  magnificent  window 
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which  pierce  the  facade  are  the  work  of  the  Christian  architects.  In 
the  interior  the  nave  was  separated  by  twenty  Doric  columns  from 
the  aisles,  which  were  built  up  on  the  conversion  of  the  church  into 
a  monastery.  Six  antique  columns  with  a  Doric  entablature  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir;  and  the  octagonal  dome  rests  upon  eight 
gigantic  columns,  with  curious  imposts.  —  In  the  neighbouihood 
is  the  small  13th  cent,  church  of  S,  Ponziano. 

The  Conte  Francesco  Tent's  valuable  Collection  of  Petrefactions, 
in  the  Palazzo  Toni,  Piazza  S.  Luca,  is  of  great  interest  to  geologists 
(visitors  readily  admitted). 

Travellers  should  not  omit  to  extend  their  walk  beyond  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  as  follows.    Continuing  to  ascend, 
after  a  few  minutes  we  cross  the  Piazza  Brignone  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  where  a  memorial  slab  commemorates  the  capture  of  the 
fortress  in  1860.    Passing  the  fountain,  we  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  Piazza  by  a  street  to  the  right,  which  passes  immediately  below 
the  lower  entrance  of  the  fortress  of  La  Rocca,  now  a  prison.     A 
little  farther  on,  near  a  gate  which  here  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  we  perceive,  to  the  left,  polygonal  foundations,  being  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle-wall.    Outside  the  wall  is  a  profound  ravine, 
spanned  by  the  imposing  aqueduct  *Ponte  deUe  Torri,  built  of  hrlck, 
which  is  used  as  a  viaduct,  uniting  the  town  with  Monte  Luco.     It 
rests   on  ten  arches,    and  is  290  ft.  in  height,  and  231  yds.   in 
length.    Its  construction  is  attributed  to  Theodelaplus,  third  duke 
of  Spoleto  (604).   The  ground-plan  is  apparently  Roman,  while  the 
pointed  arches  indicate  a  restoration  in  the  14th  century.  A  window 
midway  affords  a  view.    To  the  left  on  the  height  is  perceived  the 
monastery  of  S.  Giuliano ;  below  is  S.  Pietro  (see  p.  83).    Beyond 
the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  generally  following  the  direction  of 
tne  aqueduct.    After  10-15  min.  a  more  unbroken  •Prospect  is  ob- 
tained, embracing  the  fortress  and  town,  and  the  spacious  valley. 
menta  l^^T^v^^  "f***  ^"*'®»  ^V*  tr.,  is  somewhat  fatiguing.    Rcfiesli- 
expected^     Ti.rl*"*'  "x*"  convent  near  the  top  (adequate   remuueration 
Guardiano'  rntf^J-fi^'i*?.®^  ^'^  °<*^  ^^^^  »»  summer-dwellings.    The  'Fra 
lies  the  vallev  o?  ♦h/nv^'*'  **'  ***®  ^«»*  P«i«*»  o*"  ^»«^-    To  the  N.  and  E. 
then  Perugia  and  thf  P*/''^'**'*''  '^****  ^revi,  Foligno,  SpeUo,  and  Assiai; 
In   the  oXr  £tec^fon!^*J*^  APe'^^i'^es  near  Citta  di  Casten 
vicinity.    Towaidfl  thP  1?  ^t  '''®'^  "  intercepted  by  the  mountains  in  the 
Sibilla,  snow-clld  untn^kA*"®'®*?^®  overtopped  by  the  rocky  peak  of  the 
pass  the  former  CaDurhiJ?     ***  *^®  summer.  —  Returning  to  the  right  we 
resort  of  pil^ims.  monastery  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  an  ancient 

on  ^ont^SjSTr^^  for  3/,  hr    to  its  culminating  point 
reaches  (51  M.)  OiuriZno      ~~     ^^^^"^  through  a  long  tunnel ,   it 

581/2  M,  Tend  —  tt,^** 
omnibuses  meet  the  trains    a  I'LJ'.*^''''*  '^*  ^'  ^"^"^  ^^^  ^^^^o'^'  '^^  »*otel- 

h"  t  l""*  ^  ^-  '"*  *  carriage  (*un  poato^)  to  the  pia«za 
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Gaksiagk  to  tbe  Waterfalls  (s/4,  back  ^thr.):  1  person  6,  2  pors.  7, 
3  pars.  9fr.,  etc.  (bargaining  advisable);  or  at  the  hotels  7,  10,  and  16  fr. 
respectively,  besides  which  a  fee  of  1-1  Vs  fr-  is  expected.  —  Gdiob  (quite 
unnecessary)  3  fr.  —  The  traveller  should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
copper  eoiiM.  At  the  different  points  of  view  contributions  are  levied  by 
the  custodians  (3-4  soldi);  flowers  and  fossils  ^m  the  Velino  are  offered 
for  sale,  also  for  3-4  soldi ;  besides  which  the  patience  is  sorely  tried  by 
the  importunities  of  a  host  of  beggars  and  guides. 

Term,  situated  in  the  fertile  yalley  of  the  Nera,  with  15,900 
inhab.  (incl.  Tillages)  and  sevend  manufactories ,  is  the  ancient 
InUranma,  where,  it  is  belieyed,  the  historian  Tacitus  and  the 
emperors  Taeitus  and  Florianus  were  bom.  Remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre (erroneously  styled  a  ^TempU  of  the  Sun'')  in  the  grounds 
of  the  episcopal  palace,  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  Palasuo  Pubblieo, 
palaces  of  theUmbrian  nobiKty,  etc.,  are  objects  of  interest.  Pleasant 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  whence  the  beautiful  Nera  Valley  is  surveyed: 
to  the  left  CoUescipoli,  to  the  right  Cesi,  opposite  the  spectator  Narnl. 

The  Watbkfalls  of  Tbrni  may  be  reached  on  foot  in  li/2  hr. ; 
the  whole  excursion.  Including  stay,  requires  about  4  hrs.  (by  car- 
riage 3  hrs.).  Pedestrians  may  return  by  railway.  Carriages  and 
fees,  see  above. 

The  Raii<wat  to  Rieti  (see  Baedeker's  Southern  Htly)  gradually 
ascends  to  the  S. ,  across  the  plain  of  the  Nera,  to  (572  M.)  Stroncone, 
the  station  for  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  hill.  Thence  the 
line  ascends  rapidly  In  curves,  threading  six  tunnels.  As  the  train 
emerges  from  the  last  two,  we  catch  fine  glimpses  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Nera.  —  10  M.  Marmore  (50  min.  from  Terni,  in  the  re- 
verse direction  40 min.;  fares  1  fr.  85,  Ifr.  30,  85  c.),  about  V2^- 
from  the  waterfalls.  The  railway  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
lino.— 11  M.  Piediluco  (55  min.  from  Terni;  fares  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  45, 
95  c),  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  village  of  that  name 
(p.  816).  A  boat  for  the  transit  (Y2  ^r- »  V2"l  ^^0  is  "ot  always  to 
be  had  without  delay.    A  road  (2  M.)  is  being  made. 

To  reach  the  Watbkfalls  from  the  station  of  Marmore  (*Rail.  Re- 
tUntrant)  we  turn  first  to  the  right,  and  80  paces  beyond  the  point8man''s 
but  No.  214,  cross  the  railway.  Paying  no  attention*  to  the  ^Custodi  delle 
Caseate*  here  lying  in  wait,  we  keep  to  the  left,  passing  some  cottages. 
We  then  pass  through  the  gate  on  the  right  (when  closed,  fee  of  2-3  soldi), 
awl  atill  keep  on  to  the  left  till  we  reach  (6  min.)  the  upper  fall  (p.  86). 

Tvro  carriage- roads  lead  from  Terni  to  the  waterfalls.  The 
Nbw  Road  (4V2  ^0 1  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Nera ,  and 
flanked  with  poplars,  leaves  the  town  near  the  Porta  Spoletina, 
and  crosses  the  plain  in  a  straight  direction.  On  the  right  rises  a 
government  manufactory  of  weapons ;  on  the  left  an  armour-plate 
factory.  We  now  approach  the  stream,  the  valley  of  which  contracts. 
On  eacb  side  tower  lofty  rocks,  to  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  slopes  forms  a  beautlfal  contrast.  —  The  Old  Road  is  reached 
from  the  piazza  at  Terni  by  passing  the  Albergo  Europa  and  descend- 
ing the  Strada  Garibaldi.  We  at  first  follow  the  Rieti  and  Aquila 
road,  which  crosses  the  Nera  just  outside  the  gate,  traversing  garden*^ 
and  olive-plantations ;  after  2  M.  (near  a  smaU  chapel  on  the  right), 
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broad  road  to  the  left  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera,  while  the 
high-road  ascends  gradually  to  the  right.  The  former  descends  in 
windings  past  the  village  of  Papigno,  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
isolated  rock,  (8/4  M.)  crosses  the  Nera,  and  on  the  right  bank  nea^ 
the  villa  of  Count  Oastelli-Grazianl,  reaches  the  new  road  mentioned 
above  (I-IV4M.  to  the  falls). 

The  celebrated  faUs  of  the  Velino  (which  here  empties  itself  mto 
the  Nera),  called  the  •♦Cascate  deUo  Marmow,  are  about  b50  ft 
in  height,  and  have  few  rivals  in  Europe  in  beauty  of  situation  and 
volume  of  water.  The  rivulet  is  precipitated  from  the  height  m  three 
leaps  of  about  65,  330,  and  190  ft.  respectively,  the  water  falling 
perpendicularly  at  some  places,  and  at  others  dashing  fimonsly  over 
rocks.    The  spray  of  the  falls  is  seen  from  a  consije''^}®  ^^"^^*^- 

The  Velino  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  toe  that  jtf  fs^^rrefo?; 
tinually  raises  its  bed-,  and  the  plain  of  Bieti  (14W  ft.)  is  towefo^^ 
freqneitly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  I'^.f  ?'^*«?,*/^^^i^'Sion 
Curius  D^ntatus  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  by  1*e  ''^^^''^'^^ 
of  a  tunnel  (B.C.  271),  which,  though  altered,  "  *«  t*^***^  *?L^.*f: 
The  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  however,  rendered  »ew  measures 
iecessary  from  time  to  time.  Two  other  channels  J^e^e  afterwards 
excavated,  the  Cava  BeaUna  or  Gregoriana  in  1417,  J^^^J^^ ,^^J[^^J^ 
by  Paul  m.  in  1546;  these,  however,  Paying  ™ervi*g^le,  Clement  Vl^^ 
re-opened  the  original  ^emissarium'  of  Dentatus  in  1598.  In  17S7  a  new 
cutting  was  required ,  and  another  has  agaiii  hecome  "^ecessa^.  The 
regulation  of  ttfe  Velino  fall  has  long  formed  tt'e«Hl>Ject  of  vehement 
discussions  between  Eieti  and  Terni ,  as  the  unrestrained  .descent  <)f  ttie 
water  in  rainy  seasons  threatens  the  valley  of  Term  with  inundation. 

Fine  views  of  the  falls  are  obtained  from  several  points.  Before 
reaching  the  falls,  we  may  ascend  a  rough  path  to  the  left,  leading 
in  10  min.  to  the  finest  view  of  the  upper  and  central  falls.  —  We 
now  return  to  the  road,  retrace  our  steps  (80-90  paces)  to  the  path 
on  the  left,  and  cross  the  Nera  by  a  natural  bridge,  below  which 
the  water  has  hollowed  its  own  channel.  Where  the  path  divides, 
we  ascend  gradually  to  the  left.  The  surrounding  rocks  (in  which 
there  is  a  quarry)  have  been  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  Ve- 
lino. The  channel  on  the  right  (Cava  Paolina)  is  full  in  winter 
only.  In  12-15  min.  we  come  to  a  point,  where  the  division  of  the 
cascade  is  surveyed ;  the  central  fall,  in  the  spray  of  which  beautiful 
rainbows  are  occasionally  formed,  may  be  approached  more  nearly. 
A  farther  steep  ascent  of  15-20  min.  leads  to  a  small  pavilion  of 
stone  on  a  projecting  rock,  affording  a  beautiful  view  of  the  principal 
fall  and  the  valley  of  the  Nera.  We  next  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
(4  min.) ,  and  soon  reach  another  point  of  view  on  the  left,  in  the 
garden  of  the  first  cottage  (20  c).  —  Following  the  same  path  for 
a  few  minutes  more,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  come  to  a  small 
house;  passing  through  its  garden  (10-15  c),  and  between  several 
houses,  we  reach  in  10  min.  the  road  to  Rieti  and  Aquila  (see  above), 
and,  after  crossing  the  railway,  agood  08teria(No.  153).  The  station 
of  Marmore  (p.  85)  is  seen  to  the  left. 

If  time  permit,  the  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  beautiful 
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^Lake  of  PiedilucOj  IV2  M.  farther  on.  Following  the  road,  which 
skirts  the  indentations  of  the  lake,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Pie- 
dihicOy  with  its  ruined  castle,  in  V2  ^r.  (tolerable  inn).  On  the 
opposite  (S.W.)  bank  lies  the  railway-station  mentioned  at  p.  85. 

The  Railway  intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera.  To  the 
right  on  the  hill  lies  Cesi,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Temi ,  to  the  right 
of  the  S.  Gemine  and  Todi  road  (p.  55),  with  remains  of  ancient 
polygonal  walls  and  interesting  subterranean  grottoes.  To  the  left, 
CoUe^cipoU. 

66Y2M.  Hand  (^Angelo,  tolerable),  the  ancient  Umbrian  NarrUa 
(originally  Ntquinum)^  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  Pope  John 
Xm.  (965-72),  and  Erasmus  of  Narnl,  sumamed  Oattamelata,  the 
well-known  'condottiere^  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated,  3/4  M.  from  the  station,  on  a  lofty  rock  (1190  ft.)  on  the  JVar, 
now  Nera ,  at  the  point  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  a 
narrow  ravine  to  the  Tiber.  The  old  castle  is  now  a  prison.  —  The 
Cathedral,  erected  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  vestibule  of  1497,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  (369),  is  architecturally 
interesting.  —  The  Town  HaU  contains  the  Coronation  of  Mary 
by  Ohirlandajo  (formerly  in  the  monastery  of  the  Zoccolanti ,  the 

strieCest  'branch  of  the  Franciscans),  spoiled  by  retouching. 

From  lifanii  via  Perugia  by  Todi,  see  pp.  56,  65. 

From  Kami  a  road  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the  (6  M.)  venerable  and 
finely  situated  Umbrian  mountain-town  of  Amelia,  Lat.  Anuria  (inn  outside 
the  gate),  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  with 
admirably  preaenred  '^Cyclopean  Walls  and  other  antiquities  (1S90  ft.). 

The  train  turns  towards  the  narrowing  valley  of  the  Nera,  and 
passes  close  to  the  *Bridge  of  Augustus  (on  the  left),  which  spanned 
the  river  immediately  below  Narni  in  three  huge  arches ,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  101),  leading  to  Bevagna  (p.  80). 
The  arch  next  to  the  left  bank,  60  ft.  in  height,  alone  is  preserved, 
while  of  the  two  others  the  buttresses  only  remain. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Nera ,  with  its 
beautiful  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks.  Beyond  (71  M.)  Nera  Mon^ 
toro  we  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  then  (near  the  influx  of  the 
Nera)  cross  the  Tiber,  which  in  1860-70  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  States.  —  Near  -^ 

77  M.  Orte  (*Rail,  Restaurant)  we  reach  the  main  line  from  Chiusi 
to  Borne  (see  p.  67). 

12.    From  Bolog;na  to  Eimini,  Falconara  (Rome), 

and  Ancona. 

127  M.  Bailwat  in  &-7Va  hrs.  (fares  23  fr.  10,  16  fr.  15,  10  fr.  40  c.  & 
express  25  fir.  40,  17  fr.  80  c.)  —  Beautiful  views  of  the  sea  between  Bimini 
tad  Caitolica,  and  beyond  Pesaro.  A  seat  on  the  left  should  therefore  be 
leeored.  —  From  Bologna  to  Rome,  300  M.,  express  in  13»/«  hrs.  (via  Flor- 
«»ee  in  13  hrs.).  This  train  diverges  to  the  S.W.  at  Falconara,  the  last 
nation  before  Ancona. 
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the  Ymmger^  Madonna  with  sainto  (1565),  I>e8eent  from  the  Crosa;  r#<i>»ola. 
Baptism  of  Christ;  MieheU  MwuoMij  Martyrdom  of  St.  Botropios;  7V«|m>1o, 
Jaditb;  Ferrak  Fenzomi,  Bethe«da^  Mastimtc  dTAxeglio^  Landscape;  Ouido 
Reai,  Madonna,  with  SS.  Praneia  and  Christina;  Vam  jDjrct,  Two  roval 
portraits.  —  In  the  Smau.  Booms:  Two  fine  *caa8oni''f  formerly  belonfiac 
to  the  Manfredi,  and  a  wax-mask  of  the  Dominican  Paganelli.  —  In  the 
Boom  to  ths  right  of  tbb  Bntranck:  Marble  *Bust  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  wooden  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  both  by />oMrl«ila,-  terracotta  boat  of 
the  IGth  cent.,  and  a  Madonna  of  the  achoorof  the  A«6Ma. 

In  the  Via  Torricelli,  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  to  the  left.  He 
the  old  Palaao  Manfredi  and .  opposite ,  the  church  of  8,  MiekeUy 
with  tasteful  brick  ornamentation. 

The  street  beside  the  dock-tower  crosses  the  bridge  to  the  Borgo. 
The  second  church  in  it,  to  the  right,  La  Maggione,  contains  a  fine 
fresco  by  Oirolomo  Pennaeehi  da  Vdhu  (1533),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  saints  (in  a  recess  in  the  choir). 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion. It  crosses  the  Anume,  then  the  MontotUy  which,  united  with 
with  the  Boneo  (Bedens),  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

40  M.    ForU  (^Alb.  Masini,  tolerable;  S,  Marco,  small,  good 

cuisine;   Vapore,  unpretending  but  well  spoken  of),  the  ancient 

Forum  Livii ,   founded  by  M.  Llvius  Salinator  after  the  defeat  of 

Hasdrubal,   is  a  well-built  proYlncial  capital  with  16,000  inhab. 

(including  suburbs  41,000). 

Forli,  where  in  410  the  marriage  of  AtKau^f,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
with  Oalla  Flaeidia,  sister  of  the  Emp.  Honoriua  waa  solemnised,  was 
long  an  i]idg[>endent  state  in  which  the  Ouelphs  retained  their  aacendancy 
down  to  131o.  The  Ordela/fi  then  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  they 
retained  till  1480,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  Qirdamo  Riario,  a  favour- 
ite of  Sixtus  IV.  This  prince  was  assassinated  in  1488,  and  his  widow 
CaUrina  Sforta,  was  afterwards  banished  by  Cetitre  Borgia.  At  length, 
in  1504,  Pope  Julius  II.  annexed  the  city  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  — 
Fori!  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  ComeUut  Oallu*  (d.  B.C.  27),  of  the 
historian  Flavio  Biondo  (15th  cent.;  p.  128),  and  of  the  talented  painter  Melozxo 
da  Forli  (end  df  15th  cent.) ,  who  was  closely  allied  to  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  was  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  master  of  perspective, 
and  was  afterwiurds  engaged  at  Borne. 

The  Piazza  VitU  EmanutUy  the  principal  square  (comp.  Plan, 
p.  90)  is  enclosed  by  handsome  palaces.  Here,  too,  is  the  church  of  — 

S.  Mbbou&ials  (so  named  after  the  first  bishop  of  Forli).  In  the 
3rd  chapel  to  the  right,  PalmezzanOy  Crucifixion,  with  saints  and 
the  donor ;  5th  chap,  to  the  right,  Palmezxano^  Madonna  with  saints ; 
4th  chap,  to  the  left,  the  decoration  in  which  is  by  Oiov.  Veneziano 
(1536),  the  Conception  by  Palmezzano ;  in  the  choir,  carved  stalls 
by  Aleasandro  de^  Bigni  (1535);  in  the  sacristy,  Tura,  Visitation. 
—  Opposite  the  church  is  the  restored  Municipio,  with  a  tasteless 
tower  of  the  18th  century. 

Proceeding  southwards  from  the  piazza,  we  reach  the  Cathedsal 
OP  S.  CnocE.  In  the  left  transept  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Faoco,  the  dome  of  which  was  adorned  in  1686-1706  with  frescoes 
of  the  Assumption  by  Carlo  Cignani  of  Bologna.  The  painter  is  bur- 
ied in  the  chapel.  At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  to  the  left,  is  a  St.  Seb- 
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astian  by  Rondinelli.  A  reliqnary  of  tbe  14th  cent.,  and  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  principal  door  (15th  cent.)  also  deseive  notice. 

88,  Biagio  €  Oirolamo  contains  In  the  double  chapel  (Ist  &  2nd} 
on  the  right  ^Frescoes  by  Meloszo  and  Palmezsano :  History  of  St. 
James  and  (In  the  dome)  prophets  and  angels.  To  the  left  is  the 
tomb  of  Barbara  Manfred!  (15th  cent.).  In  the  3rd  chapel  on  the 
right  is  an  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Outdo  Rent  In  the  4th  chapel: 
*Palmetsano,  Madonna  and  saints,  with  Girolamo  Riario  and  Gath- 
arina  Sforza  and  their  sons  (1486).  The  frescoes  in  the  dome  are 
also  by  Palmezzano. 

The  Pinacoteea  and  other  municipal  art-collections  are  preserved 
in  the  Oinnasio  Gomunalb,  in  the  Piazza  dl  S.  Pellegiino.  The 
school  of  Fori)  is  represented  In  the  Pinacoteea  by  Mtlo%%o  and  Pal- 
mezxanoj  and  also  by  Agreatiy  Menzocehi,  Morolini^  and  Cignani. 
The  names  of  the  artists  are  attached  to  each  painting. 

In  the  CousT:  Monument  to  tbe  anatomist  Mmrffogni  (d.  1771),  unveiled 
in  1875.  On  the  Staibcabb:  Sarcophagu5  of  the  14th  cent.^  SarcophaeuB 
of  St.  Marcolinus,  by  Antonio  RoselliKi  (1458).  Fine  door-frame  and  lunette, 
Madonna  with  angels  (formerly  in  the  cathedral),  by  Simone  di  Oiov.  Ghini. 

Pinaooteoa*  Passing  through  a  corridor  with  engravings  we  enter 
Boom  I.  To  the  left:  5.  Morcello  Ventutiy  Resurrection  (restored);  20. 
Tapestry  from  the  design  of  a  Lower  Bhenish  master  (ascribed  to  Peruffino} ; 
35.  Tapestrv  from  the  design  of  a  South  Oerman  master  (ascribed  to  Wohl- 
ffemuth)s  34.  Cigoli^  St.  Francis:  Fra  ^In^sltco,  43.  Christmas  night,  46. 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  44.  8imone  Memmi^  Two  saints ;  64.  .fia«sa»o. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  In  the  middle :  Hebe,  by  Canova.  —  Laboe 
Room.  To  the  right:  77.  Cagnacei^  St.  Valerian;  86.  QuBreino^  Annun- 
ciation; 90.  Rondmelli^  Madonna;  *92.  /Vvincta,  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
d3.  Agottino  Carracei^  St.  Francis;  96.  PalmettanOy  Portrait;  103.  Cignani^ 
Portrait  of  himself;  *Melozto,  ^Pestapepe\  an  apprentice  with  pestle  and 
mortar  (a  fresco,  formerly  used  as  a  shop  sign);  118.  MoroUni^  Annun- 
ciation; 115.  Palmezgano,  Crucifixion  (1492);  117.  CoUffuoia^  God  the  Father 
with  saints  (1513);  *126.  MOoxzo,  S.  Antonio  Abbate,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  St.  Sebastian;  127.  Jfeloxzoy  God  the  Father;  128.  Palmezzano^  An- 
nunciation; *147.  Palmezzano^  Institution  of  the  Eucharist  (1601);  148. 
Palmezzano,  Portrait  of  himself  in  his  80th  year  (1536);  151.  Hondinelii, 
Portrait  said  to  be  of  Ceesar  Borgia ;  1^.  Cagnaed.,  8.  Mercuriale.  —  In  the 
Small  Booms  :  Medals  (among  which  is  the  portrait  of  Catharine  Sforza), 
fayence,  Pre-Boman  and  Boman  antiquities,  marble  bust  of  Pino  Orde- 
laffl  (15th  cent.). 

The  church  of  8,  PellegrinOj  opposite  the  Ginnaslo,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  tomb  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Citadel,  constructed  in  1361  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  the  OrdelafA  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

A  diligence-route  leads  from  ForU  through  the  Apennines  vi&  Rocea 
8.  Cazeiano  and  S.  Benedetto  to  Florence. 

The  Railway  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Boneo  and  passes  (45  M.) 
Forlimipopoli^  the  ancient  Forum  Popilii ;  to  the  right,  on  the  hill, 
Bertinoro^  with  its  productive  vineyards.  It  then  passes  Polenta  and 
crosses  the  Savio  (the  ancient  Sapia). 

52  M.  C0l6na  (Leon  d'Oro,  R.  ^Va  fr. ;  CappeUo),  with  about 
10,000  inhab.  (incl.  villages  38,300),  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
meadows  and  hills,  and  boasts  of  several  interesting  palaces. 
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Caeteua  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  episoopal  sees  in  Italy,  where  St. 
Philemon  is  said  to  have  held  the  office  as  early  as  the  year  92.  During 
the  middle  ages  it  was  at  first  an  independent  state,  then  became  subject 
to  the  Ghibelline  family  of  Montefeltro,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
Xalatestas,  who  where  partisans  of  the  Guelphs.  This  rapid  change  of 
rulers  is  alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii,  52: 

Cosi  com*  ella  tie"  tra  il  piano  e  il  monte, 

Tra  Hrannia  n  vipe  «  state  franco. 
On  Ist  Feb.,  1377,  the  town  was  cmelly  sacked  by  Cardinal  Robert 
of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  by  Cesare  Borgia    after  which  it  was  incor^ 
porated  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  huidsome  Palazzo  Pubblico,  with  a  statue  of 
Has  YI.,  who  was  born  at  Gesena  in  1717,  as  well  as  hii  successor 
Pins  Vn.  in  1742.  —  The  Cathedral  contains  two  marble  altars  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  —  The  Library,  built  in  1452  by  MatUo 
Nuzio  for  Domenlco  Malatesta  Novello,  contains  4000  MSS. ,  many  of 
them  written  for  the  founder,  and  afterwards  used  hy  the  learned 
Aldus  Manutius  in  preparing  his  famous  editions  of  the  classics.  — 
The  Pinaeoteca  contains  a  good  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by 
Franc.  Franeia,  —  In  the  Oiardino  Bufalini  is  a  statue  erected  in 
1883  to  the  physician  Maurizio  Bufalini  of  Gesena. 

On  an  eminence ,  ^/i  M.  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church 
of  *8,  Maria  del  Afonttf,  a  work  of  Bramante.  Productive  sulphur- 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  S. 

The  train  crosses  the  stream  PisciatellOy  the  upper  part  of  which, 
called  Vrgone,  is  identical  with  the  Rubicon  of  the  ancients,  the 
boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  province  of  Gallia  Gisalpina, 
and  memorable  for  its  passage  by  Gffisar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eivU  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.G.  49. 

The  most  recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  the  Rubicon  has 
entirely  quitted  its  ancient  course.  It  appears  originally  to  have  fallen 
into  the  J^wfiMctno,  farther  S.,  while  at  the  present  day  its  upper  part 
(Urgone)  unites  with  the  Piseiatello.  Host  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
this  district  have  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
Rubicon  within  their  territory.  Kor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere 
literary  feud  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  their  ambition.  An  action  in- 
volving this  question  was  instituted  at  Rome,  and  in  1756  the  'Rota^  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Uso  (see  below),  beyond  the  small 
town  of  Satiffnano.  On  the  road  between  Cesena  and  Savignano  stands  a 
column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  threatens  to  punish 
thoee  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon.  Montes- 
quieu regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  an  obvious  imposition  and  not  the 
only  one  connected  with  the  interminable  dispute  regarding  the  Rubicon. 

56  M.  Gambettola;  60 1/2  M.  Savignano,  The  train  crosses  the 
Vbo.  63  M.  8,  ArcangelOj  where  Pope  Glement  XIY.  (Ganganelli) 
was  bom  in  1705  (d.  1771).    The  Marecehia  is  next  crossed. 

69  M.  Bimini.  —  ^Aquila  d'Obo,  in  the  Corso,  R.  &  A.  21/3,  luncheon 
21 '4,  onui.  from  station  3/^  fr. .  Albsbgo  Nuovo,  also  with  omnibus  at 
the  station;  Italia,  at  the  Pescheria,  fair.  —  Trattoria  (TEuropOj  Piazza 
Cavoor ;  Caffi  delta  Speranza,  Piazza  Giulio  Cesare.  —  Railway  Restaurant^ 
{ood  wine  of  the  country. 

Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  Piazza,  with  one  horse  1  fr.,  with  two 
Itorses  1  fr.  20  c.  —  Tramway  to  the  bathing-place  on  the  beach. 

Rimini,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Ansa  and  Marecchia,  with  11,000  inhab.  (incl.  villages  over  37,000), 
and  extensive  fisheries  and  silk  manufactories,  has  of  late  come 
into  notice  as  a  sea-bathing  place.  Handsome  public  rooms  with  a 
caf<^  and  restaurant,  and  numerous  lodging-houses  have  been  erected 
on  the  pleasant  promenade  on  the  beach. 

Rimini^  the  ancient  Ariminum,  a  town  of  the  Umhrians,  hecame  a 
Roman  colony  in  B.G.  269,  and  formed  the  frontier- fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul,  and  the  termination  of  the  Via  Ftaminia  from.  Rome, 
constructed  in  220.  The  town  was  extended  and  embellished  by  Julius 
Geesar  and  Augustus.  During  the  Exarchate,  it  was  the  northernmost  of 
the  Pentapolis  Maritima^  or  ^Five  Maritime  Gities\  which  were  ruled  over 
by  one  governor.  The  other  four  were  Petaro^  Fano,  SinigagUa^  and  Anc&na. 
In  260  Ariminum  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  350  a  council  against 
Arianism  was  held  here.    The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Lombards. 

In  the  course  of  the  13th  cent,  the  Malatesta  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  In  1286  Oiovanni  il  Seiancaio  (Hhe  lame'),  sumamed  also 
Lanciloito^  put  to  death  his  wife,  Franeesca  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
brother,  Paolo  il  Bello  (an  event  from  which  Dante  derived  the  episode 
of  ^Franeesca  da  Rimini'  in  the  5th  canto  of  the  Inferno,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
the  materials  for  his  ^Story  of  Rimini").  During  the  following  century  this 
family  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the  Romagna ,  and  also ,  for  a  time ,  the 
mark  of  Ancona.  Under  Lewis  the  Bavarian  they  became  vicegerents  of 
the  emperor,  but  Cardinal  Albomoz  afterwards  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  under  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Malatesta  family,  divided  into 
the  Pesaro  and  Rimini  branches,  distinguished  themselves  as  coadottieri, 
but  also  as  patrons  of  learning.  The  most  famous  scion  was  Bigitmondo., 
son  of  Pandulfo  (1417-68),  who  united  the  gifts  of  a  great  military  leader 
with  the  most  violent  passions.  He  attracted  painters  and  scholars  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  secure  immortalily  for  himself  and  his  mistress  (after- 
wards his  wife),  the  clever  Itotta.  —  In  1528  the  people  revolted  against 
the  Malatesta  and  placed  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  Station  (PI.  D,  4)  to  the  gate,  within 
which  it  is  called  the  Via  Principe  Umberto.  After  4  min.  we  follow 
the  Via  al  Tempio  Malatestiano  to  the  left. 

*S.  Francesco  (^Duomo,  Tempio  dei  Malatesta;  PI.  3;  C,  5), 
originally  a  Grothic  edifice  of  the  iSth  cent,  was  magnificently  re- 
modelled in  the  early-Renaissance  style  in  1447-55  by  8igi8mondo 
Malatesta  from  designs  by  Leo  Battista  Alberti  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Matteo  da  Pasti.  The  windows  of  the  original  building 
are  retained.  Of  the  facade  unfortunately  the  lower  part  only  has 
been  completed,  while  the  dome  intended  by  Alberti  to  surmount 
the  choir  is  wanting.  The  choir  itself  dates  from  1709.  On  the 
cornice  are  the  initials  and  arms  (the  elephant  and  rose)  of  Sigis- 
mondo  and  Isotta. 

The  vaults  on  the  S.  side  contain  the  sarcophagi  of  the  poets  and 
scholars  whom  Sigismondo  entertained  at  his  court.  In  the  first  four  are 
the  remains  of  Basinio^  the  Parmese  poet;  Oimto  de*  C<mH;  Oemisthius 
Plethon  (d.  1451),  a  Greek  philosopher  whose  corpse  Sigismondo  brought 
hither  from  his  campaigns  in  Greece;  and  Rohtrto  VolUirio  (d.  1489),  the 
learned  engineer.  In  the  others  repose  several  physicians  and  a  bishop 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Ihtbrior  was  said  by  Pope  Pius  U.  to  resemble  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  a  Christian  church.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  Tofmb 
of  Siginnondo  (d.  146S).  Most  of  the  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  chapels 
was  executed  by  Agogtino  di  Duceio  of  Florence;  a  few  works  are  by 
PUro  Bernardo  Ciuffagni.  —  Ist  Ghapkl  on  the  right:  above  the  altiir, 
St.  Sigismund   of  Burgundy,   patron -saint  of  the  founder;  by  the  pillars, 
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allegorical  figures  of  the  virtues.  —  2md  Chapcl  or  tks  Bslicb  ('Sftiitaario% 
shown  by  the  sacristan),  containing  a  (restored)  *Fre8co  by  Piero  della 
Franeetea  C Petri  de  Burgo  opus  145V):  Sigismnnd  Malatesta  kneeling  before 
his  patron  St.  Sigismnnd,  with  La  Bocca,  built  by  bim,  on  the  right.  In  the 
CAPPBX.I.A  Di  S.  UicBKLK,  tfao  3rd  to  the  right,  is  the  Tomb  0/  I$oita  (d.  1470), 
erected  in  1460,  with  the  motto  Hempus  loquendi,  tempus  tacendi".  The 
archangel  on  the  altar,  by  Oiujfagni,  is  a  portrait  of  Isotta.  By  the  pillars, 
angels  playing  on  niusical  instruments.  —  4th  Ghapbl  on  the  right:  by  the 
pillars,  the  planets  and  other  fantastic  representations  from  a  poem  by 
Sigismondo  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  —  4th  Chapel  on  the  left:  by  the 
pillars,  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences.  —  3rd  Chaprl  on  the  left: 
Children's  games,  probably  by  Simcne  Ferrueciy  a  pupil  of  Donatello.  — 
The  2iiD  Chapsl  on  the  left  is  closed.  —  The  Ist  Chapbl  on  the  left, 
restored  in  1868,  is  named  the  CappeIJa  dell**  Acqua  from  an  ancient 
statue  of  the  Uadonna,  represented  as  sending  rain.  On  the  left  is  a 
sarcophagus  for  the  reception  of  the  ancestors  of  the  founder,  with  two 
reliefs,  representing  the  Honse  of.  Malatesta  in  the  Temple  of  Uinerva 
and  the  Triumph  of  Sigismondo.  By  Ihe  pillars,  above  the  elephants, 
two  portrait-medallions  of  Sigismondo. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Via  Patara 
leads  S.  to  the  Piazza  Gixtlio  Cbsabe  (PI.  C,  5),  the  ancient  forum. 
A  stone  Pedestal  here,  erected  by  Sigismondo  and  restored  in  16^0, 
commemorates  GaBsar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Near  it  is  a  chapel, 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Anthony  once  preached,  and  another  on  the 
canal  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  saint  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  refused  to  hear  him.  —  The  Oorso  d'Auqusto, 
which  intersects  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Porta  Romans,  and 
to  the  N.  to  the  Piazza  Gavour  and  the  bridge  of  Augustus. 

The  *PoBTA  RoMANA  or  Arco  d'AuguUo  (PI.  D,  6)  is  a  triumphal 
arch  of  travertine,  of  simple  design,  erected  to  Augustus  in  B.G. 
27  out  of  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia ,  as  the 
inscription  records  (which,  however,  has  been  inaccurately  restored ; 
the  letters  to  the  right  outside  the  gate  also  belong  to  it).  Above 
are  medallion  figures,  on  the  outside  those  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
on  the  inside  those  of  Neptune  and  Venus. 

Near  the  town-wall,  beyond  S.  Marino,  are  the  scanty  remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre  (reached  by  the  Via  dell'  Anfiteatro,  the  second 
side-street  of  the  Gorso  from  the  Porta  Romana),  which,  however, 
scarcely  merit  a  visit. 

The  Palazzo  del  Gomunb  (PI.  9 ;  B,  5),  in  the  Piazza  Gavour, 
contains  a  small  picture-gallery,  comprising :  Domenico  del  Ohirlan- 
dajo  (school-piece),  SS.  Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  Sebastian,  andRochus; 
Giovanni  BeUini,  Piet^  (early  work);  Perino  del  Vago,  Madonna; 
Tintoretto,  S.  Domenico.  —  In  front  of  it  rises  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Pope  Paul  F.  (inscription  on  the  pedestal  obliterated).  Beyond 
the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele(Vl.  10),  erected  in  1857,  is  the  ancient 
Palaee  of  the  Malatesta,  now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Their  urms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance.  The 
town-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  palace,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Biountains. 

The  Library  (PL  8 ;  G,  5),  in  the  Via  Gambaliinga  to  the  E.  of  the 
Piazza  Cavour,  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gambalunga,  contains 
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23,000  vols,  and  several  MSS.  The  small  Museo  Archeologico  here 
contains  the  *Tomb  of  a  woman,  a  henna  of  Pan  and  other  antique 
scnlptures,  and  tombstones  of  the  10-1 1th  centaries. 

At  the  end  of  the  Corso  the  Mareechia  (the  ancient  Arhninus) 
is  crossed  by  the  flve-arched  •Pontb  d'Augtjsto  (PI.  A,  B,  4),  one 
of  the  finest  ancient  structures  of  the  kind.  It  leads  to  the  Borgo 
S.  Giuliano,  where  the  Via  iEmilia  united  with  the  Yia  Flamlnia, 
which  led  to  Rome.   Here,  too,  is  situated  the  church  of  — 

8.  Qiuliano  (PL  6;  A,  3,  4),  containing  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Julian,  an  altar-piece  by  Paolo  Veronese  ^  and  an  old  picture  by 
Lattanzio  della  Marca  (1357),  the  Life  of  the  saint. 

In  the  CaatellQ  di  S.  Leo^  18  M.  to  the  W.  of  Rimini,  the  notorions  im- 
poBtor  Cagliostro  (Giuseppe  Balsamo)  died  in  confinement  in  1794.  From 
S.  Leo  a  bridle-path,  much  frequented  by  fishermen,  leads  via  Camaldoli  and 
Vallambrosa  to  Florence. 

About  12  M.  from  Rimini  is  situated  the  ancient  republic  of  Saa  Ka- 
rino,  the  smallest  in  the  world  (32  sq.  H.  in  area ,  with  8000  inhab.),  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  an  inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Harinus  at  the 
time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  C^istians  under  Diocletian.  This  diminu- 
tive state  braved  all  the  storms  of  medieeval  warfare,  and  even  the  ambition 
of  the  popes.  It  retained  its  ancient  constitution  till  1847,  when  its  senate 
was  converted  into  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  precipitous  rock  in  a 
bleak  district  on  which  the  town  (Albeirgo  Bigi)  is  situated  is  reached  by 
one  road  only  from  Rimini.  The  village  of  Borgo  at  the  base  is  the  residence 
of  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  The  celebrated  epigraphist  and  numismatist 
Bartolommeo  Borghesi^  bom  at  Savignano  in  1781,  was  from  1821  until  his 
death  in  1860,  a  resident  at  8.  Marino,  where  he  arranged  and  described 
his  admirable  collections,  and  received  visits  from  foreign  savants. 

FsoM  Rimini  to  Ravenna,  81  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  along  the 
coast  in  IV2  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  70,  4  ft.,  2  fr.  60  c). 

Beyond  Rimini  the  line  skirts  the  coast,  crosses  the  streams 
Marano  and  Conca  (the  Crustumius  Rapax  of  Lucan),  and  reaches 
(75  M.)  Riccione.  81  M.  Cattolica,  so  called  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  during  the  Council  of 
Rimini  in  359.  A  chain  of  hills  descends  here  to  the  sea ;  the  train 
ascends  for  some  distance,  and  then  passes  through  them  by  means 
of  a  long  tunnel.  It  crosses  the  Tavollo  and  passes  the  ViUa  Vit- 
toria ,  situated  on  the  left ,  on  the  road  to  Rimini.  We  then  cross 
the  Foglioj  the  ancient  Isaurus  or  Pisaurus, 

90  Y2  M.  PesarO.  —  ^Albebgo  Zonoo,  near  the  Piazza,  with  restaur- 
ant^ starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  Urbino  (see  p.  96).  —  CaJTi  della 
Piazza^  in  the  piazza,  next  door  to  the  Urbino  diligence-office  (4  fr.);  del 
Commereio,  in  the  Ck)rso.  —  Cctrriage  from  the  stiUion  to  the  town,  one- 
horse  80  c.,  two-horse  1  fr. ;  one-horse  carr.  to  Urbino  about  12  fr. 

Pesaroj  with  11,000  inhab.  (with  suburbs  21,000),  the  ancient 
Pisaurum,  is  the  capital  of  the  united  provinces  of  Pesaro  and  Ur- 
bino, and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Pentapolis  Maritima  (p.  92). 

Pesaro,  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  then  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etrus- 
cans, and  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  B.C.  184,  was  destroyed  by  Vitiges 
the  Qoth,  and  rebuilt  by  BelUarius.  In  the  I8th  cent,  it  passed  to  the 
Malatesta  family,  in  1445  to  the  Sforza^  and  in  1612  to  the  Rovere,  dukes 
of  Urbino,  under  whom,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Luarezia  d*Este^ 
consort  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  it  became  a  centre  of  art  and  literature, 
and  was  visited  by  Bernardo  and   Torqvato  Tasso.    The  former   of  these 
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ftathors  completed  hi0  ^Axuftdis*  here.    In  1631  the  town  wu  annexed  to 
the  Papal  States.  —  The  figs  of  Pesaro  are  excellent. 

The  Yia  Branca,  to  the  left  in  which  is  the  Teatro  Rauini, 
leads  to  the  Piazza,  jast  on  this  side  of  which  a  side-itreet  diyeiges 
on  the  left  to  the  Alb.  Zongo ,  while  on  the  right  is  the  handsome 
portal  of  the  former  church  of  8.  Domenico  (1395). 

In  the  Piazza,  which  is  adorned  -with  a  large  foantain,  rises  the 
imposing  Prefettwa ,  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  built  by  the  Sforza 
in  1456,  and  completed  by  the  Rovere.  The  architects  were  prob- 
ably Oirolamo  Oenga  and  his  son  Bartolommeo.  The  banquet-hall, 
132  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide,  still  contains  a  painted  wooden  ceiling 
dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  In  1474  this  hall 
was  the  scene  of  the  marriage  of  Constanzo  Sforza  and  Camilla 
d'Aragon. 

Opposite  is  situated  the  more  modern  Palcutzo  dei  PagL  Between 
the  palaces,  to  the  right,  is  a  fa^de  erected  in  1848,  with  marble 
statues  of  the  composer  Oioachrmo  Bossini  (b.  1789 ;  d.  at  Paris 
1868),  the  *Swan  of  Pesaro',  and  the  author  Count  Oiulio  Perticari 
(1779-1822),  by  P.  Lorandini.  —  At  the  other  angle  of  the  piazza 
is  the  Palojtso  del  Aftinictjpto,  the  vestibule  and  entrance  of  which 
face  the  Piazza  Mamianl.  It  temporarily  (until  completion  of  the 
Ateneo,  see  below)  contains  an  admirable  Majolica  CoUeetUm  (550 
pieces;  many  ftom  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Gastel  Durante,  and  Gubbio, 
by  Maestro  Oiorgio'),  two  pictures  by  Zoppo  (a  Pietit  and  a  head  of 
John  the  Baptist),  and  a  marble  bust  of  Napoleon  by  Canova, 

To  the  N.  of  the  Piazza,  in  the  Via  Mazza  (formerly  Posta 
Tecchia),  is  the  Palazzo  Almerici^  with  the  Atbneo  Pbsabesb. 

In  the  Ybstibulk  are  votive  stones  of  the  matrons  of  Pisaurum, 
among  the  most  ancient  Latin  monuments  extant.  In  the  court  and  on 
the  ataircase  are  Roman  and  Christian  inscriptions  and  sculptures:  high 
up  two  reliefs  with  representations  of  ships,  dating  from  about  1000  B.  G. 
—  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  Bibliotbca  Ouvibbi. 
The  latter  contains  36,000  volumes  and  1400  MSS.,  amongst  which  are 
letters  of  Tasso  and  others.  —  In  the  Museum  are  ancient  clay  images 
and  lamps;  ivory  carvings  (early  Christian  reliefs  of  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradiae  and  the  Stoning  of  Stephen,  and  a  slab  from  the  throne  of  Maxi- 
minian  in  Bavenna);  early  Italian  bronzes  and  coins  (aes  grave  from  Ve- 
tulonia);  an  image  of  Mithras  in  vitreous  paste. 

In  the  Palazzo  Machirelli  (first  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Albergo  Zongo)  is  the  Liceo  Comunale,  in  which  is  a  sitting  figure 
of  Rossini  by  Marochetti,  erected  in  1864  by  two  admirers.  Baron 
Salamanca  of  Madrid  and  G.  Delahaiite  of  Paris. 

In  the  Via  Rossini,  in  which  stands  the  small  house  where  Rossini 
was  bom,  is  the  old  Cathedral  (closed  at  present).  Close  by,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Vescovado,  is  an  early-Christian  NymphsBum. 

The  present  cathedral,  8,  Francesco,  in  the  Yia  Roma,  has  a 
Gothic  portal.  It  contains  a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  four  saints, 
by  Oiovanni  BeUini  (1495).  —  *8.  Giovanni  BaUisiOy  in  the  Via 
Pisseri,  was  begun  by  Oiovanni  Oenga  in  1515,  and  finished  by 
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Bartolommeo  in  1543.  —  8,  AgostinOy  in  the  Corso,  has  a  Gothic 
portal  of  1413. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  Btands  the  Rocchetta  (now  a  powder- 
magazine),  built  by  Giovanni  Sforza.  —  Opposite  the  spacious 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Manicomio  ot  OspUio  degli  Incurahili)  are  the 
small  Orti  Oiulij  where  a  bastion  of  the  town-wall  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Foglia  (once  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge)  and  of 

Monte  S.  Bartolo. 

About  IV*  H.  from  Pesaro  rises  Monte  3.  BariolOt  where  the  Roman 
dramatist  L.  Attius  is  said  to  have  been  interred.  On  the  top  lies  the  *VillA 
Imperiale,  belonging  to  the  Principe  Albania  at  whose  town-house  entrance- 
tickets  may  be  obtained.  Alessandro  Sforza  built  a  country-house  on  this 
site,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Bmperor  Frederick.  III., 
on  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1469.  The  upper  rooms  were  adorned  by  the 
Eovere  with  stucco-work,  majolica-plaques,  and  frescoes.  In  the  1st 
Boom  is  the  triumphal  procession  of  Duke  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino, 
accompanied  by  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  by  Qenga.  The  *2nd  Boom  was  de- 
corated as  an  arbour,  with  figures  of  Daphne  and  landscapes,  by  the 
brothers  DotH;  on  the  ceiling  is  the  duke  with  his  army.  In  the  8rd 
Boom  are  the  Coronation  of  Charles  V.,  and  allegories  after  designa  by 
Angelo  Bromino.  The  frescoes  in  the  following  rooms  represent  the  duke 
being  appointed  commander-in-chief  by  Cardinal  Alidosi,  Pope  Leo  X., 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.  The  last  room,  which  has  a  fine  stucco  ceiling, 
is  embellished  by  paintings  by  BaffaelUno  del  CoUe,,  representing  the  duke 
being  crowned  with  a  garland,  Calumny  (after  Apelles),  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  —  Eleonora  Oonzaga  caused  Oirolamo  Oenga  to  erect  a  new  palace 
about  1590,  near  the  old  house,  with  an  inscription  on  the  fa9ade  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  built  for  her  husband  Francesco  Maria  ^a  bellis  redeunti 
anlmi  ^us  causa\  It  was  unfortunately  never  completed,  but  even  in  its 
present  dilapidated  condition,  it  retains  much  beauty ;  fine  view  from  the 
terrace.  —  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  tlie  Oirolamitani ;  one 
of  the  finest  '''Views  in  the  environs  is  obtained  from  an  eminence  behind 
the  monastery. 

The  Municipio  of  the  little  coast- town  of  Oradara,  7  M.  to  the  X.W. 
of  Pesaro,  contains  a  Madonna  and  saints  by  Oiwanni  Santi  (1484) ^  in  the 
Rocea  is  a  terracotta  altar  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 


An  Excursion  to  Urbino  is  best  made  from  Pesaro.  Diligence 
twice  daily  (fare  4  fr.),  ascending  in  5,  and  descending  in  4  hrs. 
The  road  leads  through  the  valley  of  the  Foglia,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Pesaro,  and  then  ascends,  passing  several  unimportant  vil- 
lages. At  the  inn  ^del  Oappone',  halfway,  the  horses  are  changed. 
Beyond  Moline  the  road  ascends  in  windings.  Above ,  to  the  right, 
is  the  ducal  palace,  with  three  loggie  flanked  by  round  towers.  The 
diligence  stops  in  the  main  street ,  flanked  on  the  left  by  arcades, 
In  which  the  inn  and  caf^  are  situated. 

XSrhino  (*Albergo  deWItalia),  the  ancient  Vrvinum  Metaurense, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  painter  of  all  ages, 
Raphael  Santi  (b.  28th  March,  1483;  d.  at  Rome,  6th  April,  1620), 
lies  on  an  abrupt  hill,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains.  The  town, 
with  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  16,900  inhab.  (inol.  villages), 
has  a  university  with  as  many  professors  as  students,  and  merits  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  monuments  and  historical  associations.  The 
situation  is  picturesque. 
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In  the  13tb  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  posMMiun  of  the  JiotU^eliM 
fomily,  and  under  Fsderioo  Montkpeltso  (1444-82)  and  hla  son  Omidob<Mo 
(1483-1506)   attained  to  such  prosperitr   as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neigh- 
boaring  courts  of  the  Halatesta  at   Biaiini    and  the  8fona    at  Pesaro. 
Federigo  Montefeltro,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condoitiere  in  the  feuds 
of  the  15th  cent. ,  married  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Oiovanni  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtos  IV.,  and  was  &  consequence  created  Ihike  of  Urbino. 
His  court  was  regarded  as  a  model  among  the  princely  courts  of  that  pertod. 
It  was  viated  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  by  numerous  scholars  and  ar« 
tists,  amongst  whom  the  prince   was  pre-eminent  for  learning.    His  son, 
Ouidobaldo ,  in  spite  of  ill  health  and  other  misfortunes ,  sealoosly  fol- 
lowed his   example,  with  the  able  assistance  of  hJs  beautiful  and  ta- 
lented wife  JBliM4^ta  Oomagu.    A  famous  description  of  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino under  6'uidobaldo,  depicting  it  as  the  most  refined  social  school  of  the 
day,  is  given  by  CouM  BakUutar  CatUglioM  in  his  *Gortigiano\  the  ideal 
of  a  conrtier.    In  1497  Guidobaldo  was  expelled  by  Ouart  Borgia^  the  son 
of  Alexander  VI.,  after  whose  death,  however,  he  returned  to  Urbino  in 
1508.    He  died  in  1606  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Fran- 
cesco Maria  della  Bovere^  the  favourite  of  Pope  Julias  11.    In  16^  ttie  duchy 
was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church,  when  Urban  VIII.  per^ 
loaded  the  laat  and  childless  Duke  Franeetco  Maria  II.  to  abdicate. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Abtists  employed  at  the  court  of  Ur- 
bino, during  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  under  Federigo  and  Quidobaldo, 
were  Paolo  Uceelliy  Piero  della  Francesea^  and  Melotto  da  Forli.  Even  for- 
eign painters ,  like  Jtuiut  van  Ohenl ,  a  picture  by  whom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  (see  p.  06),  were  attracted  to  the  court.  The  i>eculiar  bond 
of  union  which  existed  here  between  the  interests  of  science  and  art  is 
chiefly  exhibited  in  the  library  pictures  or  ideal  portraits  of  scholars  painted 
by  Helozzo  da  Forli  and  others,  but  which  have  been  removed  from  Urbino 
together  with  the  library.  Tihoteo  Viti,  or  dblla  Vitk,  of  Ferrara 
(1467-1523),  the  best  pupil  of  Francesco  Francia,  4>ent  the  greater  part  of 
\Xs  life  in  Urbino ;  he  was  the  first  painter  who  exercised  an  influence  on 
Raphael ,  but  at  a  later  period  he  himself  became  subject  to  that  great 
niaster'*8  magic  spell.  —  The  master,  however,  in  whom  we  are  now  spe- 
cially interested ,  is  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino  (?  1460-94),  the  father  of 
Raphael,  whose  firescoes  at  Cagli  (p.  101)  and  Fano  (p.  100)  show  considerable 
power  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  graceful.  As  (iiovanni  died  when  Ba- 
ph«el  was  in  his  11th  year,  his  son  can  hardly  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
instruction.  After  his  father^s  death,  Raphael  remained  in  Urbino  till  16(X), 
but  under  what  tuition  is  unknown.  Another  native  of  Urbino  was  Fbd- 
Buoo  Baboccto  (16^1613),  some  of  whose  works  are  able,  while  others 
display  the  customary  affectation  of  the  posi'Raphaellte  period. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  i4an  dbl  Mebcato  ,  or  market- 
place, where  the  Gorso  Ducale,  in  which  the  inn  is  situated,  ends. 
—  The  Yia  Pncinotti  ascends  hence  to  the  right  in  a  few  minutes  to 
a  somewhat  dnll  piazza,  with  the  cathedral  and  ducal  palace. 

The  Cathedral  contains  some  interesting  pictures. 

To  the  right'  of  the  entrance,  St.  Peter,  a  replica  of  the  statue  in  St. 
Peter^s  at  Borne.  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  right :  St.  Sebastian  by  Federigo 
Baroeeio;  to  the  left  of  the  hi^-altar,  the  Lord's  Supper,  also  by  Fed. 
Baroeeio,  In  the  sacristy:  SS.  Hartin  and  Thomas  k  Becket^  with  a  por- 
trait of  Duke  Ouidobaldo,  the  master-piece  of  Timoteo  Viti  (1504)  \  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  by  the  same  \  and  a  Scourging  of  Christ  by  Piero  della 
Francetea^  elaborately  executed  in  the  miniature  style.  —  The  Cbtpt 
(entered  Arom  the  right  corner  of  the  smaU  piazza  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace)  possesses  a  Piet^  by  Qiov.  da  Bologna. 

The  **DucAL  PjLLAOE,  erected  by  Luciano  Laurana  of  Datmatia 
in  1468  by  order  of  Federigo  Montefeltro,  and  completed  by 
Bacdo  PinteUi,  is  now  used  as  a  ^Residenza  Ctovemativa',  and  con- 
tains the  archives.     The  requirement  of  strength,  coupled  with 
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the  nnevenness  of  the  ground,  has  given  rise  to  the  irregal&rity  of 
the  building,  hat  at  the  same  time  has  enhanced  its  picturesqueness. 
The  palace  has  always  been  much  admired,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
contemporaries  of  the  founder  as  an  embodiment  of  their  ideal  of  a 
princely  residence.  According  to  modern  standards,  however,  its 
dimensions  are  not  grand,  and  even  the  court  by  Bacoio,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  pleasing  rather  than  imposing. 
In  the  latter,  to  the  right,  are  medi»yal  tombstones  and  a  relief 
(Piet^)  of  the  14th  century.  The  staircase  to  the  upper  rooms  is  on 
the  left ,  with  a  statue  of  Duke  Federigo ,  by  Ohrol,  Campagna 
(1606).  The  ornamentation  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney- 
pieces  here  and  in  the  apartments  is  by  Ambrogio  da  MUano,  etc. 
The  corridors  and  rooms  contain  a  collection  of  inscriptions  from 
Rome  and  the  Umbrian  municipia,  early-Christian  and  medisTal 
sculptures,  and  a  small  Picture  Oallery, 

The  OoUeetiOB  of  Inscriptions  was  made  by  the  epigraphist  Fabretti. 
—  Of  the  Seolptures  the  chief  are  72  reliefs  with  representations  of 
engines  of  war  (after  Franeetco  di  Cfiorgio)^  by  Ambrogio  da  MOano  (1464), 
which  formerly  decorated  the  outside  of  the  palace.  Farther  on  in  Room  I. 
are  four  chimney-pieces  and  a  marble  ^Lavatojo*.  B.oom  II.  Fr.  Zucehero^ 
Pieti;  two  crucifixes  of  the  13th  cent.;  St.  Clara  (i4th  cent.).  Room  III. 
Tapestry  worked  In  XJrbino  by  masters  from  Flanders;  to  the  right,  Pal- 
tnerini.  Madonna ;  stucco-reliefs  by  Brando/no.  Farther  on  is  the  Sala  dxgli 
Anoku,  with  flTe  beautiful  doors  and  dancing  angels,  and  a  room  with 
a  portrait  in  relief  of  Ariosto.  In  the  Chapsl  is  a  plaster-cast  of  Raphaera 
skull.  The  studio  of  Duke  Federigo  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of 
the  intarsias ,  which  formerly  also  covered  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  the  fine  ceiling.  From  the  balcony  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained.  — 
The  celebrated  library  collected  by  Federigo  has  been  removed  to  Rome. 

Pietnro  Ohsllorj*  To  the  right :  38.  Baroeeio^  Madonna,  with  saints ; 
25.  Ff«,  St.  Sebastian ;  23.  Paolo  Ueeello ,  Legend  of  the  desecrated  Host. 
Fine  chimney-piece.  —  22.  CHuliano  da  RinUni^  Madonna,  with  saints ;  *2. 
€Hovanni  Santi^  Madonna  with  SB.  John  the  Baptist,  Sebastian,  Jerome,  and 
Francis ,  and  the  Bntfi  family ;  Piet& ;  18.  Piero  delta  Frano4ioa,  Archi- 
tectural piece;  *1.  JusHu  van  Oent^  Holy  Communion,  with  numerous 
portraits,  including  Duke  Federigo  and  Caterino  Zeno,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador (to  the  right  of  the  table;  1474);  60.  Tim.  Viii,  S.  Apollonla;  53. 
8as9o/errato,  Madonna ;  52.  ^a  Camevate,  Madonna ;  Titiany  Last  8npi>er 
(damaged),  and  the  Resurrection  (late  works). 

Opposite  the  palace  rises  an  Obelisk,  facing  which  is  the  church 
of  8,  Domenieo ,  with  a  pleasing  portal  and  a  terracotta  relief  of 
the  Madonna ,  with  SS.  Dominic  and  Peter  Martyr ,  by  Luea  della 
Bobhia  (1449).  —  The  street  contracts ;  to  the  right  is  the  Univer- 
sity, with  armorial  bearings  over  the  door.  Farther  on  is  the  Istituio 
di  Belle  Arti,  which  contains  sculptures  and  some  fine  majolicas. 

In  the  market-place  (p.  97)  Is  the  loggia  of  8,  Francesco,  a 
church  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  handsome  campanile.  The  portal 
of  the  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  by  Bartol.  Gentogatti 
(15th  cent.). 

The  Gontrada  Raffaelo  leads  hence  to  the  Forte^za.  No.  278  on 
the  left  is  the  house  in  which  Baphael  was  bom.  It  was  purchased 
in  1873  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Gherardi ,  aided  by  a  donation 
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from  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  and  now  belongs  to  the  'R.  Acctdemia 
Raffaello', 

The  rooms  are  adorned  with  engravinga  from  Baphaer*  pictures.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  (removed  from  Q&e  eourt; 
entirely  repainted),  by  Cfiovanni  8anti,  possibly  representing  Magia  Ciarla, 
E^hael'*8  mother  (fee  Vt  fr*)* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Oontnda  RafTaello  the  Via  Bramante 
leads  to  the  chnreh  of  8.  Spbriio ,  containing  a  *Pieth  and  *I>e8cent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Luea  SignortUi ,  originally  a  chnroh-btnner, 
of  1495. 

Setoming  to  the  market-plaee ,  and  descending  the  Via  Bal- 
bona,  we  follow  the  Via  della  Posta  Yecchia,  the  first  side-street  to 
the  right,  and  then  the  Yia  S.  GioTanni,  the  first  street  to  the  left, 
which  leads  straight  to  the  Oratorio  deUa  ConfraUmiUi  di  8.  Oio~ 
varmi.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  coTored  with  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Lorcnxo  da  8,  Stvt- 
rvno  and  his  brother,  of  the  school  of  Giotto  (1416).  —  The  neigh- 
booring  church  of  8.  Giuseppe  contains  a  Nativity  by  Fed.  Brandano, 

In  the  Theatre,  once  famous  for  its  decorations  by  Oirolamo 
Genga,  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  *Ga- 
landra'  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (1470-1514),  the  friend  of  Pope  LeoX. 
and  patron  of  Raphael. 

The  hill  of  the  old  Fortezxa  (ascend  the  Gontrada  Raffaello ,  at 
the  top  Uke  the  Yla  del  Maceri  to  the  left,  and  knock  at  No.  1461 ; 
fee  25-50  c.)  commands  an  Interesting  ^Survey  of  the  barren  chain 
of  the  Apennines.    A  powder-magazine  now  stands  at  the  top. 

About  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  tJrbino ,  to  the  left  of  the  Pesaro  road, 
are  situated  the  conspicuous  old  monastery  and  church  of  8.  Ber- 
nardino, with  the  new  cemetery  of  Urbino.  This  spot  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town.   The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes 

Federigo  and  Guidobaldo,  with  their  busts. 

Fbom  Urbino  to  Fossombbone  (p.  101)  il*/t  M. ;  no  regular  communi- 
cation (carriage  10  fr.).  The  *Corriere  del  Furlo**  passes  through  Fossom- 
brone  at  11  a.m.    CSarriage  from  Urbino  to  Oubbio  40  fr. 

The  Railway  fbom  Pbsaso  to  Akcona  skirts  the  coast,  oc- 
casionally approaching  close  to  the  sea ,  of  which  a  pleasant  view 
is  afforded. 

98  M.  7aao  (*AU)ergo  del  Moro) ,  the  Fanum  Fortunae  of  anti- 
quity, is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  temple  of  Fortune,  a  fact  com- 
memorated by  a  modern  statue  of  fortune  on  the  public  fountain. 
It  afterwards  prospered,  and  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town  (20,000 
inhab.,  ind.  suburbs),  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  a  deep  moat. 
The  once  celebrated  harbour  is  now  unimportant.  Pope  GlementTIII. 
(Aldobrandini)  was  bom  at  Fano  in  1536.  The  first  printing-press 
with  Arabic  type  was  set  up  here  in  1514  at  the  cost  of  Pope  Ju- 
Hns  n.    As  a  sea-bathing  place  Fano  is  less  expensive  than  Rimini. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza,  in  which  (in  the 
mediaDval  Palazzo  della  Bagione')  is  the  Theatre,  formerly  one  of 
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the  most  famoas  in  Italy,  rebuilt  by  ToreUif  a  native  architect,  and 
decorated  by  Bibbietha  (d.  1774).  One  of  the  rooms  contains  (t^npo- 
rarily)  a  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  by  Domeniehino  (formerly 
in  the  CoUegio  Nolll) ,  which  unfortunately  was  much  injured  by 
thieves  in  1871 .  —  The  old  Palazzo  del  Municipio  is  seen  through 
the  arches  to  the  right  of  the  market-place. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Piazza,  which  Is  enMvened  by  a  finintain  of 
flowing  water,  is  skirted  by  the  Gorso.  Following  the  latter  to  the 
right ,  we  reach  the  Via  dell'  Arco  d' Augusto ,  the  second  cross- 
street  to  the  left.  In  a  small  piazza  here  rises  the  Gathbobal  of 
S.  FobtukAto,  the  four  recumbent  lions  in  front  of  which  formerly 
supported  the  pillars  of  the  portico.  The  portal  dates  from  lite  IBtb 
century. 

In  the  iNTKBiojEi  the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo  (the  3nd  to  the  left)  contains 
a  monument  of  the  Bainalducci  family ;  nearly  opposite  (4th  to  the  right) 
is  a  chapel  adorned  with  sixteen  frescoes  by  Domeniehino^  once  admirable, 
now  disfigured  by  restoration.  —  In  the  chapel  of  the  sacristy,  a  H adonna 
with  saints ,  by  L.  Carracei.  —  In  the  court  of  the  Vueovado^  behind  the 
cathedral,  are  some  sculptures  of  the  I3th  century. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  the  *Abch  of  Augustus,  which  spans 
the  street ,  a  structure  of  simple  design ,  to  which  a  second  story 
was  added  in  the  4th  cent. ,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Constan- 
tino. It  once  had  three  openings ,  as  is  shown  by  a  view  of  it  on 
the  adjacent  church  of  S.  Michele,  adjoining  the  handsome  Renais- 
sance portal.  — On  the  side  of  the  arch  next  the  town  is  the  Spedalt 
degli  Esposti,  a  pleasing  edifice  with  loggie. 

Returning  to  the  piazza,  we  follow  the  Via  Boccaccio  opposite  the 
fountain,  and  then  take  the  Via  Bonaccorsl,  inclining  to  the  left,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Mabia  Nuoya,  with  portico. 

Intsbiob.  Ist  chapel  on  the  left:  Oiov,  Santi^  Visitation;  2nd  chapel: 
PeruginOy  Annunciation,  1498.  3rd  chapel  on  the  right:  *PerttginOy  Ma- 
donna and  saints,  1497;  admirable  predelle,  recalling  Baphael^s  style. 

8.  Croce ,  the  hospital-church ,  contains  a  *Bfadonna  with  four 
saints,  by  Oiovanni  Santi.  —  8,  PaUmianOy  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Fano,  a  handsome  structure,  possesses  a  Betrothal  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Ouercino.  —  8.  Pieiro  is  an  imposing  and  lichly-deooTated 
church,  with  frescoes  by  Viviani;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gabrielli  (1st 
on  the  left)  an  Annunciation  by  Ouido  Feni.  —  In  8.  Agoatino  is  a 
painting  of  S.  Angelo  Custode,  by  Gvercino.  —  In  the  vestibale  of 
8,  Francesco  (closed)  are  the  monuments  of  Pandolfo  IIL  Malatesta 
(d.  1427;  to  the  right),  perhaps  by  L,  B.  Alberti,  1460,  and  his 
wife  Paola  Bianca  (d.  1398;  left). 

Interesting  excursion  to  the  Monte  Oiove^  by  a  good  road  (4  M.).  At 
the  top  is  a  monastery,  where  visitors  are  lodged.  Splendid  view  of  the 
Adriatic. 

From  Fano  to  Possato  viA  Fossombronb  and  the  Publo  Pass,  corriere 
daily:  to  Fossombrone  2Vs,  to  Gagli  6V2i  to  Schieggia  10,  and  to  Fosaato 
12Vs  hrs.,  including  halts  for  meals.  The  road  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminiay  constructed  in  B.C.  220  by  the  Censor  C.  Flaminius  (who  fell 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Trasimene  Lake,  see  p.  46),  in  order  to  secure  poa- 
sesrion  of  the  district  of  the  Po  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the 
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GmIa.  The  TOwA  qoiU  Fano  by  the  Avcb  of  Augnaiiui  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore ,  and  skirts  the  K.  bank  of  the  Metauru* ,  the  fertile  valley  uf 
which  is  well  cultivated.  About  i  M .  froin  Fuasombrone,  near  the  cburch 
of  8.  MartiHO  al  FSano,  was  once  situated  (he  Boman  colony  of  Forum 
Semprmiiiy  of  vHuch  but  scaaty  remains  now  exist.  After  its  destruction 
by  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the  modem  Fossombrone  sprang  up. 

15V«  M.  Tossembrone  (Tre  Re;  Pavone),  long  in  possession  of  the 
Malatesta  family,  accrued  to  the  States  of  the  Church  under  Sixtns  IV. 
It  is  now  a  busy  Uttle  town  with  9000  inbab.  and  silk-factories,  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley,  which  contracts  here,  and  commanded  by  a  castle. 
—  From  Fossombrone  to  Ifrbino,  see  p.  99. 

The  Via  Flaminia  about  2  M.  fVom  Fossombrone  crosses  the  Mttaunu^ 
which  deecends  from  the  Talley  near  /8.  Ang$lQ  in  Va4o  from  the  K.,  and 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Candigliano^  which  at  this  point  empties  itself 
into  the  Metaurus.  The  valley  suon  contracts*,  to  the  right  rises  the  hill 
of  PMralaia^  occasionally  named  Monte  tPA»dn^eUe.  Here ,  according  to 
the  popular  tradition,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Ketaurus 
in  which,  B.C.  207,  Hasdrubal,  whilst  marching  to  the  aid  of  hi*)  brother 
Hannibal  with  60,000  men ,  was  signally  defeated  and  slain  by  the  consuls 
Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  l^ero.  This  was  the  great  event  which 
decided  the  2nd  Punic  War  in  favour  of  ]EU>me. 

The  valley  now  becomes  still  more  confined  and  is  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous slopes.  At  the  narrowest  part,  where  the  rocky  walls  approach 
so  near  each  other  as  to  leave  space  for  the  river  only,  is  the  celebrated 
*Fvrlo  Paaa  (Furlo  from  fortUus  =  passage ,  the  ancient  petra  tnferctsa), 
a  tunnel  17  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  high,  and  about  32  yds.  in  length.  'Ihe  founder 
of  the  -worAi  was  the  Emp.  vespasian  (in  A.  D.  76),  as  the  inscription 
preserved  at  the  K.  entrance  records  (Imp.  Caesar.  Aitgustu*.  Veipatianus. 
pont.  max.  trib.  pot.  VII.  imp.  XVII.  p(ater)  d(atri(ie)  com.  VIII.  cen»or. 
facnmd.  euravil).  —  A  little  beyond  it  is  the  small  church  Badia  del  Furlo. 
At  ttie  confluence  of  the  Candigliano  and  Burano^  8  M.  from  Fossombruue, 
lies  the  Tillage  of  Acqualagna.  The  road  crosses  the  Candigliano  and  then 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Burano.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
CagU  is  situated,  an  antique  bridge,  built  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  crosses 
a  tributary  brook. 

31  M.  OagU  (/to/ta,  in  thePiasa',  charges  according  to  bargain)  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Ca/e>,  or  CalU.  S.  Domenico  contains 
one  of  the  chief  works  of  Giovanni  8aiUij  Raphaefs  father,  a  Madonna 
with  saints,  al  fresco.  The  angel  on  the  right  of  the  Madonna  is  said  to 
be  a  portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  Also  a  Pieta  with  St.  Jerome  and 
Bonaventura ,  by  the  same  master.  B.  Francetco  and  ^S.  Angelo  Minore 
also  possess  several  pictures.  —  Travellers  beyond  Caigli  are  generally 
conveyed  in  smaller  carriages.  About  6  M.  beyond  Cagli  is  Cantiano,  with 
30UO  inbab.  \  the  church  della  Collegiata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by  Peru- 
gino.  —  The  road  ascends  rapidly,  and  reaches  the  height  of  the  pass, 
2400  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  little  before  arriving  at  Schieggia  the  road 
crosses  a  ravine  by  the  curious  Ponte  a  BotU^  constructed  in  18C&. 

^\t  M.  Schieggia,  an  insigniflcant  place,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads  to  Fossato  and  Foligno,  and  to  (6  M.)  Gubbio  (the  latter  leading  over 
the  pass  of  Monte  Calvo^  carriage  5-6  fr.).  On  Monte  Petrura^  in  the 
vicinity,  amid  oak-plantations,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  ApMninus,  whose  worship  was  peculiar  to  the  Umbrians. 
SeTcral  bronzes  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  environs. 

The  main  road  continues  to  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  Chiaedo^ 
and  leads  via  Coeiaeeiaro  and  Biffilh  (stalactite  caves)  to  — 

55  K.  FouatOf  a  station  on  the  Ancona  and  Rome  line,  p.  109. 

Beyond  Fano  the  train  crosses  the  river  Metaunu  (see  above), 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Hasdrubal's  defeat  (B.C.  207);  then  the 
CesanOj  near  (105  M.)  stat.  Marotta. 

11^  M.  Sinigaglia  ox  Senigallia  {^Alhergo  Roma,  near  the  har- 
bour J  Trattoria  del  Qiardino^  near  the  Municipio),  the  ancient  Sena 
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OdUtea^  with  22,500  inhab.  (including  Tillages),  oMefly  occupied 
in  flshing.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  during  the  Giyil 
War  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as 
the  4th  cent.,  but  was  afterwards  frequently  devastated  by  fire  and 
sword ,  so  that  it  now  presents  quite  a  modem  appearance.  Pope 
Pius  IX.  (Gonte  Mastai-Ferretti)  was  bom  here  on  13th  May,  1792 
(d.  1878).  A  fair,  instituted  in  the  13th  cent.,  is  held  here  from 
30th  July  to  8th  Aug.  annually ;  it  was  once  the  most  frequented 
in  Italy,  but  has  long  since  lost  its  importance.  In  summer  Sini- 
gaglia  is  a  farourite  sea-bathing  place.  —  The  monastery-church  of 
8,  Maria  delle  Qrazie  (2  M.  distant)  contains  in  the  choir  a  picture 
by  Perugmo  (retouched),  and  over  the  3rd  altar  on  the  right  a 
small  Madonna  by  Piero  deUa  Francesea. 

1191/2  M.  Moniemareiano,  Pleasant  view  of  the  promontory  of 
Ancona,  rising  from  the  sea.  The  train  crosses  the  Esino.  At 
(122  M.)  Stat.  Falconara  passengers  for  the  line  to  Rome  change 
carriages  (see  R.  14).    The  town  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 

127  M.  Aneona^  see  R.  13. 

13.  Ancona  and  its  Environs.    Osimo.    Loreto, 

Hotels.  ^ViTTOKiA  (PI.  b^  C,  D,  3),  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanaele, 
well  fitted  up,  B.  2Vsi  D.  5  h*.  *,  Alb.  Bbalb  della  Pack  (PI.  a;  G,  3),  witb 
good  restaurant,  R.  SVs}  I^*  4,  omn.  1  fr.  ^  *Milamo  (PI.  c ;  C,  4),  Corso  di 
Porta  Pla,  commercial,  with  restaurant  and  garden.  Hotel-omnibuses  at 
the  station.  —  Oafi.  Stoppani  A  Leva,  in  the  Corso.  —  Trattoria.  Leon 
d'OrOy  in  the  Corso. 

Foat  Offtoe  (PI.  20;  8-8  o'clock),  Piazza  Roma.  —  Telegraph  Office^ 
Via  del  Porto. 

Cabs.  One-horse  cab  from  station  to  town,  incl.  luggage,  1,  at  night 
172  fr.  5  ttpo-horse  IVa  or  2  fr.  —  For  1  hr.  1y2-2  fr.;  each  v«  nr.  more, 
mSO  c.  —  Beyond  the  town,  2  fr.  50  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr. ;  each  »/«  ^r, 
more,  1  fr.  15  or  1  fr.  70  c. 

Tramway  from  the  station  through  the  Via  [Kazionale  to  the  Piazsa 
del  Teatro  and  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Steamboats  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  on  Frid.  mornings 
to  Brindisi  and  Alexandria;  on  Sun.  to  Venice.  Soeietii  Riunite  Florio- 
RubatUno^  on  Hon.  mornings  to  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  in  9hrs. ;  on  Mon. 
afternoons  to  Tremiti,  Viesti,  Bari.  Brindisi,  the  Piraeus,  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  on  Tues.  nights  to  Venice,  in  12  hrs.  Atutrian  lAoyd^  to  Zara  and 
Flume  every  alternate  Sat.;  to  Trieste  every  alternate  Sunday. 

Sea  Batha,  near  the  railway -station.  Warm  Baths,  Piazza  Stamura 
(PI.  E,  4). 

Britiah  Yice-Oonaul,  8ig.  Albert  P.  Tomatsini  (also  American  Consular 
Agent). 

Ancona f  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  28,000  inhab.  (incl. 
suburbs  47,700),  of  whom  upwards  of  6000  are  Jews,  and  possessing 
an  excellent  harbour,  is  beautifully  situated  between  the  promon- 
tories of  Monte  Attagno  (PI.  C,  6)  and  Monie  Ouaseo  (PI.  C,  1}. 
Since  1860  the  goyernment  has  improved  the  harbour  and  endeav- 
oured to  foster  the  trade  of  Ancona,  but  business  has  declined 
somewhat  of  late  years.   Silk  and  oil  are  largely  manufactured  beie. 

Ancona  was  founded  by  Doric  Oreeks  from  Syracuse,  and  thence  named 
Doriea  Aneon  (i.e.   *elbow%    from  the  form  of  the  promontory).    It  was 
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afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Trajan.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  repeatedly  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Ooths  and 
others,  and  in  1032  was  made  orer  by  Oonzaga  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who 
built  a  fort  and  garrisoned  it.  Ancona  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
fortress  in  modem  history.  Thus  in  1796  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French, 
in  1799  to  the  Austrians,  in  180D  to  the  French  again;  and  in  1816  it  was 
ceded  t^  the  pope,  to  whom  it  belonged  iiU  1860.  In  1833^  the  citadel 
was  garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  keep  in  check  the  Austrians,  who  held 
Bologna  and  the  surrounding  provinces.  In  1849  the  town  revolted,  but  on 
iSth  June  was  re-captured  by  the  Austrians.  On  20th  Sept.,  1860,  after  the 
Battle  of  Gastelfldardo  (p.  106),  it  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Italians. 

The  HjlelbovRj  an  oyal  basin  of  about  990  by  880  yds.  In  dia- 
meter, is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  A  handsome  quay, 
called  the  Banchine,  has  recently  been  completed.  The  N.  pier 
is  of  ancient  Roman  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  it  rises  the  well- 
preserved  marble  *TriiimplLal  Aroh  (PI.  2;  6, 1),  erected  A.D.  112 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  quays,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  holes  to  which  its  ori- 
ginal bronze  enrichments  were  attached  are  still  obserred.  The 
new  pier  constructed  by  Pope  Clement  Xn. ,  a  continuation  of  the 
old,  also  boasts  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  (PI,  1 ;  B,  1),  designed  by  Van- 
vitelUj  but  far  inferior  to  tbe  other.  Its  fa^de  is  towards  the  sea 
and  has  no  inscription.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  harbour  is  the  old 
Lazzaretto,  built  in  1732,  now  a  bonded  warehouse  {^Magazzini 
Gcneralif  PI.  B,  5).    The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  forts. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  S.  Cirlaco  (PI.  6 ;  G,  1),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  the  Monte  Ouaseo  (PI.  C,  1),  one  of 
the  abOYe-named  promontories ,  which  shelters  the  harbour  firom 
the  N.E.,  and  an  excellent  point  of  Tiew.  The  church  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus  and  Juvenal,  and 
contains  ten  beautiful  columns  which  once  belonged  to  the  ancient 
temple.  Like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  it  is  in  a  mixed  Lombard  and 
Oriental  style  of  architecture ,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
each  of  the  arms  being  flanked  with  aisles.  The  octagonal  dome 
over  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy*  The  facade 
(13th  cent.),  ascribed  to  Margaritone  dHArezto^  has  a  beautiful  Go- 
thic portico,  the  foremost  columns  of  which  rest  on  red  lions. 

In  the  Left  Aislk,  in  front,  is  a  handsome  tomb  of  1530.  In  the 
Right  Tbaxtsxpt  the  semi-Byzantine  capitals  have  been  preserved;  the 
railing  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  dates  from  the  12th  century.  In  the  Gbtpt, 
to  the  right,  sculptures  of  the  13th  cent.;  relief  of  Christ  between  an  ox 
snd  a  lion,  by  Phil^MP^t  beneath.  Head  of  Christ  and  St.  George;  tomb 
of  the  Franciscan  B.  Gabriel  Ferretti  (1456) ;  in  the  corner,  three  statuettes 
(12th  cent.) ;  reliefs,  probably  from  the  ancient  choir  of  the  left  transept ; 
^Sarcophagus  of-  Titus  Fl(avitu)  QorgoninSy  Preetor  of  Ancona,  with  scenes 
firom  the  life  of  Christ  (the  Nativity,  Adoration,  Baptism,  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, Christ  before  Pilate,  Christ  as  Judge,  Christ  and  the  apostles  with 
Oorgoniiis  and  his  wife  at  the  Saviour'^s  feet;  4th  cent.);  farther  on,  Roman 
head ;  statue  of  St.  Primianus ;  relief  of  Christ  Cl2th  cent.) ;  sarcophagus 
of  St.  Haicellinus.  —  The  Catpt  or  thx  Lkvt  (modernised)  Tbansbpt 
containft'tiie  tombs  of  SS.  Gyriacus,  Marcellinus,  and  Liborius,  in  the 
rococo  style. 

Pope  Pius  II.  Piccolomini,  while  vainly  endeavouring  to  organif 
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a  crusade  against  the  Tnrks,  died  in  the  Episcopal  PalaeCj  adjoining 
the  cathedral,  iu  1464.  —  Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are 
scanty  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphithiatre. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  (PI.  15;  0,2)  has  been  frequently  re- 
built; in  the  13th  cent,  by  Margaritone  d'Arezzo,  in  the  i5th  by 
Franee»co  di  Oiorgio,  and  finally  in  the  17th  century.  The  statues 
of  Adam  and  £Te  on  the  facade  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  date 
from  the  13th  cent,  building.  On  the  staircase  in  the  interior  is  a 
statue  of  the  law-giver  Marco  de'  Rossi  (14th  cent.).  —  Close,  by  in 
the  Via  del  Porto,  is  the  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Misericordia^  with 
an  elegant  early-Renaissance  portal. 

The  Strada  delle  Scuole  descends  from  the  Palazzo  Comunale 
to  the  left,  to  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  (PI.  9;  D,  3;  now  a  bar- 
rack), resting  on  a  massive  substructure,  with  a  rich  Gothic  portal 
by  Giorgio  da  Sebenico  (1455).  —  The  street  next  leads  (r.)  to  the 
Prefeitura^  the  fine  court  of  which  is  flanked  by  Gothic  arcades,  and 
has  a  fine  Renaissance  archway.  We  proceed  through  the  court  to 
the  high-lying  Piazza  del  Plebiscito  (PI.  D,  3),  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini,  1730-40),  by  Cornachini,  —Farther 
up  is  the  church  of  8,  Domenico  (PI.  7),  which  contains  a  Madonna 
and  saints  by  Titian  (in  the  4th  Chapel  on  the  right),  beautiful  and 
imposing  in  its  composition,  though  now  much  injured. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  right  is  the  Museum  (Civicd  Pina- 

coteca  Podesti  e  Museo  Archeologico  delle  Mart^e), 

Ybstibvls.  Keystones  from  the  doorways  of  houses  and  other  reliefs 
of  the  13lh  cent.  ^  aUo  large  groups,  Cain  and  Abel  from  the  old  Palasso 
Comunale,  etc.  —  &oom  I.  Koman  antiquities  and  coins.  —  Boox  II.  Antique 
bronzes  and  vase.s;  medals. 

Upper  Floor.    Boom  I.    Paintings  and  drawings  by  Francesco  Podesti. 

—  Boox  II.  *1.  Carlo  CriveUi,  Small  Madonna;  8.  TiHany  CmcifiBiftt  (daiu* 
aeed);  9.  PelUgriw>  Tibaldi^  Baptism  of  Christy  11.  Guerdno.  CSeopatra; 
13.  Lorenzo  LottOy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  27.  Cieearellij  Belief  of  the 
Madonna;  80.  C/nereino^  St.  Pelagia;  *87.  Lorenzo  Loito^  Madonna  and  saints. 

The  street  descending  to  the  right  firom  the  Prefettora  leads  to 
the  Loggia  dei  Mereanti  (Exchange,  PI.  14;  C,  3),  an  early-Qothie 
edifice  with  a  facade  of  1459.  In  the  interior  are  paintings  by  Pe2- 
legrino  Tibaldi  and  stucco-work  by  Varlk.  —  Adjoining  is  the  pretty 
Fiila%to  Benincasa  (15th  cent.).  —  Farther  on  to  the  right  we  reach 
the  church  of  8,  Maria  delta  Piasza  (PI.  11 ;  C,  3),  with  a  rich  *Ta- 
^ade  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ;  the  sculptures  by  Filippus. 

—  We  return  through  the  Via  della  Loggia  to  the  Piaeea  del  Teatbo 
(PI.  C,  3),  the  centre  of  business,  beyond  which  is  8,  AgostinOf  with 
a  late-Gothic  portal  showing  a  Renaissance  tendency. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Teatro  the  well -paved  Cobso  Yirro&ro 
Emanublb  (PI.  C,  D,  E,  4;  tramway)  ascends  towards  the  E,, 
through  the  new  quarters  of  the  town.  At  the  end  is  the  spacious 
Piazza  Cayour,  with  a  colossal  statne  of  the  minister  in  the  centre 
(PI.  21 ;  E,  4). 
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£XCU£8I0N8  FROM  AnCONA. 

Tile  Provinee  of  Ancona,  tbe  ancient  Pieenumj  is  a  remarkably  fertile 
district,  aboondiiig  in  beantiful  scenery.  The  Apennines  send  forth  a  series 
of  parallel  spnrs  towards  the  sea,  forming  a  number  of  short,  bnt  pictnr* 
esqne  valleys.  The  towns  and  villages  are  invariably  sitnated  conspicuously 
on  tke*  heights.  To  the  W.  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Central  Apen- 
MM*,  which  here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuous 
ranges,  from  the  Montagna  delUn  Bibilla  to  the  Oran  BatiO  <P Italia  (9616  ft.), 
and  are  covered  with  snow  till  July.  Towards  the  E.  glitters  the  broad 
Adriatic,  on  which  numerous  sails  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 

Oil  the  coast,  9  M.  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  *Xoat0 
Coftcro  (1760  ft.),  with  an  okL  Camaldulensian  monastery,  com- 
manding a  superb  panorama.  The  pedestrian  follows  a  tolerable 
road  over  the  coast-hills  neariy  as  far  as  (7M.)  8irolo  (2000inhab.), 
whence  a  path  to  the  left  ascends  in  ^/^  hr.  to  the  top.  A  carriage 
(see  p.  102)  may  be  t^ken  us  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The Anoona-FoooiaRail-wat  (to  Loreto,  15  M.,  in  36-55  min.; 
fares  2  fr.  70,  1  fir.  90,  1  fr.  20  c,  express  2  fr.  95,  2  fr.  5  c;  to 
Porto  Oivitanova,  27  M.,  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  i^/^  hr.)  penetrates  the 
heights  enclosing  Anoona  hy  means  of  a  tunnel.  To  the  left,  Monte 
Gonero.   4  M.  Varano, 

10  M.  Osimo  (^Albergo  delta  Corona^  in  the  market-place ;  om- 
nibus from  the  station  to  the  town,  3  M.,  75  c),  the  ancient 
Atiztmicm,  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  157,  and  mentioned  by 
Cesar,  is  now  a  country-town  with  5000  inhab.,  and  lies  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position.  The  greater  part  of  the  *T(ywn  Wall, 
dating  from  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. ,  still  exists.  A  walk  round  it  affords 
a  beautiful  view.  The  Palazzo  Puhblieo  in  the  large  Piazza  contains 
inscriptions  and  statues  in  Roman  dress,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  forum  In  the  15th  cent.,  but  barbarously  mutilated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Milanese  in  the  16th 
centuiy.  The  Cathedral  contains  a  fine  bronze  font  of  the  16th 
century. 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  we  perceive,  to  the  right,  Castel- 
fidardo,  where  on  18th  Sept.  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamo- 
ricidre  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Cialdini. 

15  M.  Loreto  (^Campanellaf  or  PoBta,  in  the  principal  street; 
omnibus  to  the  town  60  c),  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  line,  and  affording  admirable  ^Yiews  of  the  sea, 
the  Apennines ,  and  the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a  celebrated  resort 
of  pilgrims  (nearly  half  a  million  annually).  It  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  single  long  street ,  full  of  booths  for  the  sale  of  rosa- 
rie0y  medals,  images,  etc.,  and  is  much  infested  by  beggars. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  bouse  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  became 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  the  year  336,  when  the  aged 
Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  thither,  and 
caused  a  baaUiea  to  be  erected  over  it.  Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  the  basilica  fell  to  decay,  and  after  the  loss  of  Ptolemaia  the 
Casa  Santa  was  miraculously  transplanted  by  the  hands  of  angels  in  1291 
to   tbe  coast  of  Dalmatia  (the   precise   spot  being  between  Fiume  and 
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Tersato),  where  it  remained  undiBturbed  during  three  years..  For  some  un- 
known reason,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels  dunng  the  night, 
and  deposited  near  Beeanati,  on  the  ground  of  a  eertaii^  widow  Laiwta 
(whence  the  name  Loreto),  A  church  was  erected  over  it,  and  houses  soon 
sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  believers  who  flocked  to  the  spot. 
In  1586  Pope  Siztus  V*  accorded  to  Loreto  the  privileges  of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it;  ~- 

*Bceo  /ra  le  tempetUy  e  i  fieri  vmti 
Di  gueito  grande  e  tpcuioso  mare.  -^ 

O  santa  Stella^  ii  tuo  apUndar  tnha  $eorto, 
CA'*  illustra  «  tealda  pur  Vumane  menti'. 

The  *Chib8a  i>bli«a.  Casa  Santa  has  been  repeatedly  restored 
since  1464.  The  handsome  facade  was  erected  under  Slxtns  V.,  a 
colossal  statne  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Oirolamo  Lombardo ,  his  sons ,  and  his  pupils ;  there  are  also 
three  superb  bronze-doors,  executed  under  Pope  Paul  Y.,  1605-21. 
The  campanile ,  designed  by  VanviUlli ,  is  a  Tery  lofty  structure  in 
a  richly-decorated  style,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid.  The 

pincipal  bell,  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516,  weighs  11  tons. 

In  the  iNTJCuios,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  a  beautifnl  *Font«  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tiburxio  Verzelli  and  OiambcUUtta  ViiaU^  and  adorned  with 
basreliefs  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Fortitude.  On  the  al- 
tars and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave  are  ^Mosaics  representing  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  by  Domenichino^  and  the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Quido  RttUg  also 
a  number  of  valuable  pictures,  frescoes,  and  sculptures. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  rises  the  *Oaaa  Santa*  (or  *Holy  House"), 
a  simple  brick-building,  13Vs  ft.  in  height,  28  ft.  in  length,  and  12Vs  ft. 
in  width,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  *MarbU  Bereen  designed  by  BraauuUe^ 
and  executed  by  Andrea  Santovino^  Oirolamo  Lombardo^  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna^ Bandinelli^  TribolOy  Ougliehno  della  Porta,  etc.,  with  bronse  doors  by 
Oiroiamo  Lombardo,  This  handsome  work  was  begun  under  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinued under  Clement  VII.,  and  completed  under  Paul  III.  It  is  adorned 
with  statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  and  with  reliefs,  among  which  are:  — 

W.  Side.  Annunciation ,  by  SantovinOf  termed  by  Vasari,  *una  opera 
divina'';  smaller  representations  by  BangallOf  Oir.  Lomb<Mrdo,  and  Ovgh 
della  Porta, 

S.  Side.  Nativity,  by  Bantovino;  David  and  Ooliath,  Sibyls,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  other  masters. 

E.  Side.  Arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto,  by  Nieeoid  9Vtfb«lo; 
above  it,  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domenieo  Jimo  of  Bologna. 

N.  Side.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Bansovino.  continued  by 
Bacdo  BondiiteUi  and  Ba/aeie  da  Montelupo,  Basreliefs:  Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  by  the  same  masters. 

In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  black  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  cedar,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with  jewels, 
the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept  burning. 
In  1796  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  N.  Transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Treaturp  (open  to  the 
public  on  Sun.  till  11.90  a.m.^  at  other  times  fee  1  f^.),  which  contains 
valuable  votive  offerings  and  curiosities,  the  gifts  of  monarchs  and  pemons 
of  rank.  Several  of  the  treasures  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  I^saee  of 
Tolentino  (1787).  The  ceiling-painting  is  by  Fomaraneio,  who  also  painted 
the  now  damaged  frescoes  in  the  dome. 

In  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  are  situated  the  JemitB* 
College  and  the  — 

♦Palazzo  Apobtolico,   begun  in  1510  from  designs  by  Bra- 
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manU.  It  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  (^TUi€tn ,  Christ  and  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery;  Vouet,  Last  Supper;  SchidonCf  St.  Clara ; 
Guerdno,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Ann.  Carraeci,  NatlTity,  etc.)  * 
a  hall  with  TapestrieB  after  Rapha^s  CarioonB  (Paul  at  Lyetra, 
Healing  the  Lame,  'Feed  my  Sheep*,  Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  Holy 
Family,  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  St.  Paul's  Speech);  and  a 
*CoUettion  of  Majoliea$y  chiefly  from  the  well-known  manufactory 
in  Urbino  (1  fr.). 

The  next  station  beyond  Loreto  is  — 

17^2  ^-  BoMUU^ti,  loftily  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
line,  and  commanding  charming  views.  It  was  a  fortified  and  impor- 
tant place  in  the  middle  ages.  A  charter  of  municipal  privileges  ac~ 
corded  to  it  by  £mp.  Frederick  II.  in  1229  is  shown  at  the  Palazzo 
Comunale,  The  Cathedral  of  8.  Flaviano ,  with  a  Gothic  porch, 
contains  the  monument  of  Gregory  XII.,  of  1417,  Several  of  the 
palaces  deserve  notice,  especially  that  of  the  Ltopardi ,  containing 

the  collections  of  the  scholar  and  poet  Oiacomo  Leopardi  (d.  1837). 

Excursion  from  Becanati  to  Maeerata  (see  below),  passing  the  rains  of 
Heliria  Bicina  (remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  bridge,  etc.,  on  the  Potenza). 
Omnibus  from  Hacerata  to  stat.  Civitanova. 

The  train  crosses  the  Potenza.  23  M.  Potcnza  Pieena ,  named 
after  a  Roman  colony,  the  ruins  of  which  have  disappeared.  On  the 
hill,  4^2  ^'  distant,  lies  Montesanto. 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanovay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chienti  ,•  the  town 
of  CiTitanova  lies  1  M.  inland.  —  Thence  to  Pescara,  Foggia,  etc., 
see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy, 

From  Pobto  GrviTANovA  to  Fabbiano,  59V2  M.,  railway  in  about  4  hrs. 
—  The  line  at  first  ascends  the  fertile  valley  of  the  ChUnti,  The  principal 
stations  are  as  under. 

17Vs  M.  Maeerata  (Pace;  Potta),  a  flourishing  town  with  20,300  inbab., 
capital  ot  the  provinee  of  Maeerata,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  heights 
between  the  valleys  of  the  CMenU  and  PoUhm^  possesses  a  university,  an 
agricultural  academy,  etc.  In  the  Cathedral  a  Madonna  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jnlian,  ascribed  to  Perugino,  In  8.  Oiovanni  an  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Lan/ranco.  The  Palazzo  Jiunieipttle  and  the  Pal.  Compagnoni 
eontain  inscriptions  and  antiquities  from  Belvia  Bieina  (see  above),  after 
the  deatmction  of  which  the  modem  towns  of  Becanati  and  Maeerata 
sprang  up.  Maeerata  also  has  a  modern  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Porta 
Pia.  The  Biblioteea  ComvnaU  contains  a  small  Pinacoteca^  the  chief  treasures 
of  wbicb.are  a  Madonna  and  8S.  Julian  and  Anthony  of  Padua  by  Oentile  da 
Fabriano  (Sob,  35,  22),  a  Madonna  by  Carlo  OripOU  (1470;  No.  36),  and  a 
Madonna  with  saints  by  AUgretto  da  Fabriano  (1368  i  No.  39).  Outside 
ihe  gate,  */«  ^*  f^om  the  town,  is  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle  Vergine^ 
ascribed  to  BraimaaUe, 

22  X*  VrbiMogUa,  the  Roman  Urbt  Salviaj  with  extensive  ruins,  am- 
phitheatre, walls,  baths,  etc. 

28'/s  M.  Teleatino  {Corona^  tolerable),  the  ancient  Tohntinum  Pieenwm, 
prettily  situated  on  the  Chienti,  with  12,000  inhab.i  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  The  Palazzo  MunieipaU  in  the  Piaasa  contains  a  few  Roman 
ftntiquitiet,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  female  portrait-statue  of  the 
time  of  ilie  Flavian  emperors.  The  Baeiliea  di  S.  Niceolb  possesses  a  court 
of  tbe  13th  cent,  and  a  Gothic  *Porialy  presented  to  his  native  town  by 
Xiecol6  Mauruzzi,  the  celebrated  condottiere  (1435).  A  chapel  in  the 
interior  is  adorned  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Lorenzo 
lad  Jacopo  da  Ban  Severino ,  and  another  contains  two  paintings  of  the 
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Venetian  school  (the  Fire  at  St.  Mark''s  at  Venice,  and  the  Plague  in 
Sicily).  The  church  of  8.  Francesco,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  contains 
a  fresco  of  the  Cruciiixion  executed  in  1360  (chapel  to  the  right  of  the 
high-altar)  and  another  uf  1475,  representing  the  Madonna  and  S.  Amicone 
healing  the  infirm  (chapel  to  the  left).  The  charch  of  8.  Catervo^  on  the 
K.  side  of  the  town,  possesses  an  early- Christian  aarcophagus,  embellished 
with  reliefs  (Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Christ  as  the  Oood  Shepherd)  and 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Catervus,  who  is  highly  revered  in  the 
Marches.  The  frescoes  of  t^e  Crucifixion  and  the  Svangelista  date  from 
the  15th  century.  The  Pal.  Gentiloni  contains  the  proceeds  of^  the  ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  Count  Silveri  Gentiloni  since  1880  in  the  flcene 
necropolis  surrounding  the  town  (adm.  by  visiting-card).  The  tombs,  dating 
from  c.  525*350  B.C.,  yield  nomeroua  weapons  and  amber  ^ornaments.  The 
learned  Frands  Fhilelphus,  one  of  the  first  students  and  disseminators  of 
classical  literature,  was  bom  at  Tolentino  in  1388.  —  The  picturesque 
environs  command  fine  views  of  the  mountains. 

The  railway  now  quits  the  Chientt  and  enters,  the  valley  of  the  Po- 
tenza.  —  35  M.  San  Bererino  delle  Marche,  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tolentino 
and  about  as  far  S.  of  Castel-Baimondo  (see  below),  in  the  v&IIey  of  the 
Potenza,  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Septempeda.  In  the  church  del 
Castello^  frescoes  by  DiotisaM  d'AngelutzOy  and  an  altar-piece  by  Hico9id  da 
Foligno  (1468) ;  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Dwtmo  Nuovo  a  Madonna  by  Pintwrieehio^ 
8.  Lorenzo  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  Inscriptions  and  anti- 
quities in  the  town-hall,  and  at  the  residence  of  the  Conte  Servanzi-Collio. 

From  (42  M.)  Ccutel-Raimondo  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to  (6  M.)  Oamerino, 
the  ancient  Camerinum  (/mbrorum^  once  the  capital  of  the  Umbrian  Camertes, 
who  during  the  Samnite  wars  allied  themselves  with  Rome  Hiainsft  the 
Etruscans.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (founded  in  252).  The  cathedral  of 
8.  8ovino  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  in  front  of  it  is  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  of  1587.  The  painter  Carlo  Maraita  was  born  here 
in  1625  (d.  at  Rome  in  1713). 

47  M.  MatelicEi  a  town  with  4000  inbab.,  possessing  pictures  by  Pal- 
mezzano  and  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  and  a 
small  picture-gallery  in  the  Pal.  Piersanti.  —  54  M.  Albaeina.  —  59* jz  M. 
FabrianOj  see  p.  109. 

14.  From  Ancona  to  Foligno  (Orte,  Borne). 

80  M.  Railway  in  4-5V2hrs.  (fares  14  fr.  60,  10  fr.  25,  6  fr.  60  c. ;  ex- 
press 16  fr.  5,  11  fr.  25  c).  To  Rome  (183  M.)  in  8>/2-12  hrs.  (fares  33  t'r. 
35,  23  fr.  30,  15  fr.  5  c.  •,  express,  36  fr.  70,  25  fr.  65  c). 

The  train  runs  on  the  rails  of  the  Bologna  line,  which  with  the 
old  road  skirts  the  coast  (to  the  right  a  retrospect  of  the  town  and 
harbour),  as  far  as  (5*72  M*)  ^o^conara  (p.  102). 

Here  the  train  diverges  to  the  S.W.  into  the  valley  of  the 
Esino  (Lat.  ^Esis),  which  it  soon  crosses  at  (10^2  M.)  ChiaravcdU, 
a  small  town  with  a  Cistercian  monastery. 

171/2  M.  Jesi  (*Alb,  4"  Trattoria  delta  Speransxi;  Corona)^  with 
20,000  inhab.  (incl.  villages),  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  the  province,  was  the  ancient  jEsia ,  where 
the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  the  illustrious  son  of  Henry  YI.  and  Con- 
srantia  of  Sicily,  and  grandson  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was  born 
on  26th  Dec.  1194.  The  picturesque  town- walls,  dating  from  the 
middle  ages,  are  in  good  preservation.  The  CcAhtdtal  is  dedicated 
to  the  martyr  St.  Septimius,  the  first  bishop  of  Jesi  (308).  The 
Palazzo  Pubblicoy  now  the  Prefettura,  bears  the  town-arms  within 
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«Q  elaborate  ReiMisMnce  border.    Jesi  wu  also  the  birthplace  of 
the  eompoeer  G.  Spontiiii  (1778-1851). 

The  valley  contracts,  and  ^e  train  crosses  the  river  twice.  26  M. 
Castel  FUnUo.  Beyond  (8OV2  M.)  Sena  8.  QuMeo,  near  Monte  Boaao, 
the  Tslley  narrows  to  a  wild  ravine,  endangered  by  falling  rocks. 
Long  tunnel  through  the  Monte  Rosso.  39^2  M.  Albaema,  junction 
for  Pofte  Oivitanova  (p.  107). 

44^2  ^-  Fabxiano  (Leon  d'Oro;  Campana)^  a  prosperous  town 
with  18,000  inhab.  (ind.  suburbs),  noted  since  the  14th  cent,  for  Its 
paper-manufactories,  lies  near  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Tuficum  and 
AUidiwn.  The  Toron  Hall  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  a  small 
collection  of  pictures.  The  Campanile  opposite  bears  a  bombastic  in- 
scription about  the  unity  of  Italy.  The  churches  of  8,  Niccolb, 
8.  BenedettOf  8.  AgoatmOy  and  8.  LuciOy  and  the  private  houses 
Casa  Moriehi  and  Tomari^  contain  pictures  of  the  Fabriano  school, 
of  which  QentOe  da  Fabriano  (?  1370-1450;  p.  48)  was  the  head. 
—  Railway  to  Porto  Giyitanoya,  see  p.  107. 

From  Fabriano  a  mountain-road  (9  M.)  leads  via  the  picturesque  La 
Oenga  to  the  lofty  SaMoferrato,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  consisting 
of  the  upper  and  lower  town,  with  2000  inhab. ,  and  possessing  interesting 
churches  and  pictures.  OiambatHsta  Salvia  sumamed  Scusoferrato ^  was 
bom  here  in  1605;  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  Madonnas,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1685.  3.  Fietro  contains  a  Madonna  by  him.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Sentinum^  where,  B.  G.  296,  the  great  decisive  battle  took 
place  between  the  Romans  and  the  allied  Samnites,  Gauls,  Umbrians,  and 
Etruacans,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  heroically  sacrificed  himself.  The 
Roman  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  established. 

Beyond  Fabriano  the  train  skirts  the  brook  Oiano ,  and  pene- 
trates the  central  Apennine  chain  by  a  tunnel  1  ^4  M.  long. 

At  (541/2  M.)  Fossato  (junction  of  the  line  from  Arezzo  to  Fos- 
sato,  pp.  56-59)  we  enter  the  plain  of  the  Chiascio.  To  the  left  on 
the  hill,  Palaszolo;  to  the  right,  PeHegrino;  to  the  left,  Palazso  and 
8.  Facondino. 

58  M.  OnaldoTadino,  a  small  town  with  7000  inhab.,  lies  about 
2  M.  from  the  railway  (cab  40  c),  near  the  insignificant  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tadinum,  In  552  Narses  defeated  and  slew  the  Ostro- 
gothic  king  Totila  here ,  and  owing  to  this  victory ,  soon  gained 
possession  of  Rome.  In  the  Palazzo  Comunale  is  a  small  picture- 
gallery  with  a  PletJi  by  Niccold  Alunno  (1471)  and  works  by  native 
artists ;  in  the  corridor  are  an  ancient  sarcophagus  and  a  few  in- 
scriptions. The  church  of  8.  Francesco  contains  an  altar-piece  by 
Niccold  Alunno  (1471).  The  Cathedral  has  a  fine  rose-window;  in 
the  sacristy,  pictures  by  Niccold  Alunno. 

The  train  gradually  descends  to  (68  M.)  Nocera,  an  episcopal 
town,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nticeria,  a  city  of  the  Umbri  (3  M. 
from  the  station ;  omn.).  The  Cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
demina  contain  a  few  tolerable  paintings.  Some  admirable  frescoes 
of  1434  were  discovered  In  1877  on  the  organ -screen  of  8.  Fran- 
9e8co,  and  others  of  less  importance  (c.  1500)  in  the  nave  and  choi 
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The  Orfanotrofco  (  Vescovado  Antieo)  contains  portraits  of  the  bis- 
hops of  Nocera  from  the  Ist  cent,  of  our  era(?),  painted  in  1659. 
Near  the  town  are  mineral  springs,  known  since  1510. 

The  train  now  enters  the  narrow  Vail  Topina,  orosses  the  brook 
several  times,  passes  throngh  a  tnnnel,  and  descends  by  Ponte  Cen- 
teaimo  to  — 

80  M.    FoUgno;  thence  to  Rome,  see  pp.  79-87  and  66-68. 


SECOND  SECTION. 


B  0  M  E. 


AfrhraL  At  the  rallway-statioD  (Plan  1, 35)  nameront  hotel-omBlbnsM 
are  in  waiting,  for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  of  1-iVs  &•  i»  made  in  the 
MIL  Open  ont'horM  Oab  for  1'2  pers. ,  1  ft:.;  at  night  1  fr.  30  e. ;  Otatd 
OM-Aorce  Cab  1-2  pers.  1  fr.  30e.,  at  night  ift.  90  e.;  each  additional  peri. 
30  e.,  at  night  40  c;  T99o-hwt0  CarriagB.  for  1<4  pers. ,  2  fr.,  at  night 
2>/s  fr.;  each  addit.  pers.  30  c.,  at  night  40  c. ;  small  articles  of  laggage 
free,  each  small  box  30  c,  tnink  60  c.  ForUr  (faeekiao)  35-60  c.  -~  Polios 
Omoft  (QMslura):  Via  88.  Apostoli  17  (PI.  II,  16).  -^  Railway  enquiry  and 
ticket  olflcee  in  the  town,  Via  della  Propaganda  8  and  Gorso  318  *,  also  Tho4. 
Cook  4:  Scn^  Piasia  di  Spagna  3. 

ImhassiM  and  Oensulatea.  There  are  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents 
»t  Rome,  fliose  accredited  to  the  Italian  goremment,  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Papal  court.  The  offices  of  two  of  the  former  class  alone  need  here 
be  mentioned :  Eholish  Bmbasst,  Marqtds  of  Dufforim^  Via  Venti  Settem- 
bre,  near  Porta  Pia;  Auxbioah  Lkoatiok,  Hon,  Aibort  O.  PorUr^  Via  Ka- 
rionaie  13  (offlce-hours  10-1).  -—  Bkolish  Govsulatb:  A.  Rooster  Franz^ 
Etq.y  consul,  Piazsa  S.  Glaudio  96.  Ambrioah  Govsdlatb  :  Hon.  Angmiue  0, 
Aoum,  eonsul-general,  Via  Nasionale  18  (offlce-hours  10-2). 

Botela  (eomp.  pp.  ri,  xx).  The  best  and  most  expensive  are  in  the 
Strtmgers"  Qworitfr,  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and  the  Piazza  di  8pagna, 
sad  s3so  between  the  latter  and  the  railway-station  (some  of  them  Incon- 
Teniently  situated).    Sereral  are  closed  dunne  summer. 

*HdTBi.  Qdibivals  (PI.  I,  25,  A),  Via  Ifazionale,  a  large  hotel  in  the 
Swiss  s^le,  with  lift,  R.  A  L.  4-6,  B.  li/s,  lunch  8,  D.  5-6,  A.  1,  omn.  1, 
^pension  13  ft,  and  upwards ;  *Hotbl  db  Lohdbbs  (PI.  I,  17,  c),  Piazza  di 
Spagna  13,  with  lift,  D.  exel.  wine  6fr.;  'Bbibtol  (PI.  I,  22,  or),  Piazza 
Bwberini,  with  lift;  *Rm8XA  (PI.  I,  18,  6),  Via  del  Babuino  9,  near  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  a  lift  and  a  pleasant  garden,  B.  from  3,  B.  l^/s, 
hinch  3,  D.  5,  HMnsion*  10  ft.  and  upwards ;  Roma  (Pi.  I,  17, 0*  Gorso  128, 
with  lift,  B.  4,  D.  5,  B.  IVs  fr. ;  Eubopa  (PI.  I,  20,  d).  Piazza  di  Spagna  35. 
After  these  rank  the  *HdTBL  Gontinbntal,  Via  Cavour  6.  near  the  station, 
with  lift;  HdTBL  ob  la  Villb  (PI.  I,  18,  o),  Via  del  Babuino  196&  HdxsL 
OK  Pabis  (PI.  I,  23,  X),  Via  8.  Kicola  di  Tolentino,  with  lift;  ^hghil- 
TKRBA  (PI.  1, 17,/),  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  14,  B.  li/s,  D.  5  f^.  t  *HdTBL  Rotal, 
Via  VenU  Settembre,  opposite  the  Finance  Ministry  (p.  16Q,  new,  with 
Kft;  HdTBL  Mabini,  Via  del  Tritone  17,  with  lift.  At  all  these,  'pension' 
for  a  prolonged  stay,  1(^12  ft.  per  day,  and  upwards. 

8<miewhat  less  expensive :  Mikbbva  (PI.  U,  16,  m).  Piazza  della  Mi- 
■erva  68,  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  well  spoken  of,  with  lift,  R.  3.  B.  1V4, 
D-  with  wine  5  fr. ;  *HdTBL  Hassleb  (PI.  I,  17,  ti).  Via  Bocca  di  Leone 
K,  'pension'  from  11^^  fr.,  without  lunch  from  9  fr.  (Feb.  Ist- June  Ist, 
13  and  9>(t  fr.),  frequented  almost  exclusively  by  Oermans ,  with  restau- 
lat;  EnBB  Hotbl  (fiame  proprietor).  Via  Ludovisi  49,  with  lift;  Alle- 
lAOVB  (PI.  I,  17,  k\  Via  Gondotti  18,  well  spoken  of;  Molabo  (PI.  1, 19,  w), 
Vta  aregoriana  66,  R.  ftvm  4,  A.  1,  L.  »/4,  B.  l>/t,  lunch  3,  D.  5  fr. ; 
R<>TEL-PKirsiow  DU  MiDi,  Via  delle  Finanze ;  Anolo-Ambricaho,  Via  Prat- 
lina  128;  ViTTOBiA  (PI.  I,  19,  0,  ▼»»  !>««  MaccUi  24;   Laueati,  Via  Ka 
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zionale  153-156,  not  far  from  the  Piaaza  Veuezia,  with  lift,  R.  SVs*  L*  V*^ 
A.  */4  fr. ;  MiLANO,  Via  Colonna  22  and  Piazza  di  Monte  Gitorio  (PI.  I,  16), 
frequented  by  the  Italian  deputies,  with  a  restaurant;  Alibbrt  (PL  1, 17, 
q),  Vicolo  d'Alibert,  quiet,  R.  2%  A.  Vs^'-i  Gxsasi  (PI.  I,  16,  »),  Via  di 
Pietra;  Italia  (PI.  I,  22,  a  a),  Via  Quattro  Fontane  12,  with  lift;  Posta, 
Via  della  Vite  29  (PI.  I,  16,  19),  R.  from  2  fr. ;  Hotel  kt  Pbnbiok  Cbn- 
TRALB  (PI.  I,  16,  ad),  PiMte  <ells  Ro»a  6;.  Q«t«>us,  Via  S.  Ghiara  5  (PI. 
II,  13, 16),  R.  from  2,  •pension'  from  7  fir.;  Oribntb  (PI.  I,  19,  a 6),  Via 
del  Tritone  80,  R.  from  2,  'pension'  from  7V2  fr. ;  HStel  du  Sud  (PI.  I, 
19,  «),  Via  Capo  le  Case  56;  HdTSL  dd  Capitols,  Corso  286-291,  comer 
of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  'pension'*  8  fr.,  well  spoken  of,  with  a  cafe-restau- 
rant; Colonna,  Piazza  (iiolonfta;  fitn^Afp,  V<la  delle  Coppelle  16,  with  re- 
staurant; Alberoo  S.  Chiaba,  Via' 8.  ChiaM  18,  R.  2i/s  fr.  —  'Pension'  at 
all  these  hotels,  except  the  smaller  ones  last  mentioned,  with  or  without 
luncheon.  The  price  of  the  room  is  generally  raised  for  those  who  do  not 
take  full  'pension',  except  in  the  last-named  houses,  where  the  visitor  can 
arrange  to  be  perfectly  free.  It  intdvisable  to  eoaae  at  once  to  a  distinct 
understanding  as  to  the  price  of  the  room,  including  light  and  attendanee. 

PenaioiiB.  Tellxnbach,  Via  Due  Macelli  66,  n«aa  the  Piaaaa  di  Spagsa, 
with  lift,  pens.  7-9  fr. ;  Avanei,  Via  Capo  le  Case  75;  Mb$.  Mat,- Via  I<tt- 
dovisi  15 ;  Lermann,  Via  Cavour  71 ,  7-10  fr.  according  to  the  roetnj  Miss 
Smith,  Piazza  di  Spagna  93;  PbnsIom  Fran(;ai8B  (Ifme.  Ifavignel,  via  del 
Tritone  36,  with  lift;  Bbilbtdx  di  Pincio,  Via.di  Porta Pixtoiana  18,  Eng- 
lish hostess,  8-10  fr. ;  Mrs.  Chapman,  Via  8.  Nic(da  da  Toleatino  76,  Ameri- 
can ;  Pknsion  TJnione,  Piazza  Monte  Citorio  121 ;  Mao.  Michbl,  Via  Siatina 
72;  Kruegbr,  Via  Kazionale  181,  frequented  by  Amerieaiui,  from  8  tr»  p«r 
day;  Pboohi,  Via  Quirinale  45.  in  the  Palaaao  Boepigliosi,  with  ba<^  en- 
trance towards  the  Via  Kazionale  (7  fr.);  Belvedbrb,  Via  Porta  Pinciaaa 
18  (8  fr.). 

Private  Apartmenta.  The  best  are  situated  in  the  quarter  bounded 
by  the  Cotbo  on  One  side,  and  by  the  Via  del  Babuino,  the  Piazsm  di  Spagna^ 
and  the  Via  Due  Macelli  on  the  other,  and  also  in  the  Via  Capo  le  Case, 
Via  Sistina,  Via  Qregoriana,  Piazza  Barberini,  and  other  streets  on  the 
Pincio.  The  most  expensive,  and  often  the  least  suony,  are  in  the  Corso,  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  Via  del  Babuino.  A  northern  aspect  should  be  stadlously 
avoided,  and  a  stipulation  made  for  stove,  carpet,  and  attendance  (atufa, 
tappeti,  servizio).  Rent  of  two  well-furnished  rooms  in  a  good  locality  150- 
250  fr.,  one  room  40-80  fr.  per  mototh;  for  a  suite  of  3-5  rooms  30(V400  fr. 
and  even  more.  Artists  generaUy  reside  in  the  Via  Sistina,  Via  Quattro  Fon- 
tane, and  that  neighbourhood.  In  the  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  a^joiaing 
streets  the  visitor  ([may  obtain  sunny  apartments ,  conveniently  situated 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  part  of  the  town.  Rooms  may  foe  procured  in 
almost  every  street  in  the  strangers'*  quarter,  where  notices  and  placards 
are  frequently  observed;  but,  as  they  are  seldom  removed  when  the  rooma 
are  let,  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  for  a  number  of  fruitless  enquiries. 
Those  who  engage  apartments  in  the  Corso  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  windows  for  the  Carnival.  —  House -agents: 
Karl  Pochalskp  (German),  Corso  131;  ToH^  Piazza  di  Spagna  58;  MvlUmA 
Co.^  Via  Frattina  104.  —  Firewood  is  kept  stored  in  many  houses  (baeket 
about  2Vafr.);  it  may  be  bought  cheaper  (30  fr.  per  'passo',  delivered  free), 
at  RotH'tf  Via  Monte  Brianzo  88;  CfentiWsy  Gampo  Manio  24;  and  other 
large  wood-stores. 

Rome  does  not  yet  possess  a  complete  Directobt  ;  but  much  informa- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  Onida  Commerciiae  della  CiUA  di  Romdy  published 
by  Tito  Monad  (10  fr.)-  An  unknown  address  may  be  ascertained  at  ttie 
Ufficio  di  Anagraft  on  the  Capitol,  under  the  arches  of  Vignola,  above 
the  stairs  leading  to  tbe  Monte  Gaprino  (p.  208). 

Seataurants  (those  of  more  moderate  pretensions  are  called  Tr^Uorte  ,* 
comp.  p.  XXII).  Handsomely  fitted  up  and  expansive  (D.  hprixfixe  6  fr.  and 
upwards):  — <  Niutarri^  Piazza  di  Spagna  SI;  Bpillmatm  A  Co.^  Oorso  164 ; 
Renaud,  Via  Frattina  97;  Cafi  di  Roma  (p.  113);  Donet/  A  Nipotiy  Via  delle 
Convertite  19.  —  The  following  are  somewhat  less  pretentious:  Milamo  (see 
above),  Monte  Citorio  13;  Colowna^  Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  arcade  to  the 
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rlgbt;  Co/4  di  KeiMt^a,  Corso  288,  ii««r  the  PiMMVenesift;  5*r«ri«  MorUo 
Jt  Co.  (cee  below;  lunch  from  8,  D.  from  4  fr.)* 

Seeoad  cIms,  with  good  French  and  Itnlitn  cnidne :  Rtmitri^  Via  Mario 
de'  Fiori  26%  *Cotrmd€tH^  Via  della  Croce  81,  frequented  by  Tiiiton  of  all 
nationalitiee;  FmrnOU.  Via  della  Croce  09;  Ormn  Cmiro,  Via  del  Tritone  182 ; 
AMtfo  (tee  p.  112),  Via  delle  Oopelle  16;  Al  Fagiano^  Piazsa  Colonna,  at 
the  comer  <»f  the  Via  Colonna ,  often  ferowded  (branch  at  Via  Sistina  3) ; 
Le  VmfU  (Venetian  cuisine),  Via  Oampo  Manio  68,  with  garden. 

The  TnxTronn  are  recommended  to  thooe  who  hare  eome  acqoain- 
tanee  with  the  language  and  cufltome  of  the  country :  —  Ctrviifni^  Via  fiatio- 
nale  246;  Pieiro  MUea,  Via  8.  Andrea  deUe  Fratte  86  and  Via  Mereede  27 
(Piedmontete  cookery) ;  JSoMlfa,  Via  Qiustiniani  32  and  Via  Roeetto  1,  nearly 
oppoaite  the  fh>nt  of  the  Pantheon.  —  The  cuisine  and  wine  at  the  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  as  good  as  at  those  Just  enumerated,  but  the  rooms  are 
not  to  clean:  fifoMisiM,  Via  del  Lavatore  40,  by  the  Fontana  Trevi;  Jbr- 
rsKa,  naisa  Borghese;  Iralt.  Eurcpea^  Piassa  Rusticucci  21  ft  26,  oppo- 
site St.  Peter's;  TraU.  degli  ArtUH,  VU  della  Vite  68  (German  cooking 
and  beer;  also  a  few  beds);  TVs  As,  Via  della  Bipresa  dei  Barberl  16, 
first  floor,  near  the  Piazsa  Venecia;  Bucei^  Pescheria  delle  Gopelle  64-67 
(ftdi  and  'soppa  alia  marinara'*).  —  Meals  supplied  to  private  houses  by 
nearly  all  the  Trattorie  and  by  Briceki,  Via  Capo  le  Case  71 ;  Otorgio^  Via 
Bocca  di  Leone  6.  —  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  BosTioonniB,  where 
freshly  cooked  meat  and  poultry  may  be  bought  by  the  pound  for  dinner 
or  supper:  CoMspsi,  Via  Venti  Settembre  22;  MoM,  Via  VeneiialO;  JM, 
TomaeeUi  168,  and  others. 

Osterle  (wine-houses,  eomp.  p.  xxir).  The  ordinary  wines  of  the  en- 
yirons  of  Rome  (  Vino  dei  CoiMli  Rotnani)  are  generally  serred  in  clear  bot- 
tles containing  one,  a  half,  or  a  fifth  litre  (mesco  litre  90-&0c.),  and  the  bet- 
ter qualities  in  smaller  bottles  (flaschetti).  —  The  following  have  a  good 
name  for  their  wine  at  present :  Jaeobini,  with  buffet,  Via  di  Pietra  66  and 
Via  Quattro  Fontane  114  (wine  of  Oenzano);  OiHni^  Via  delle  Oonver- 
tite  11  (Oensano);  PahmMta  (Montefiascone ,  p.  09),  Via  della  Palom- 
bella  3;  Oemiovetti,  Via  del  (^uirinale  21  (Fraseati);  Salvat&ri,  Via  Ufflci 
del  Vicario  23;  the  OtUria,  Via  Belsiana  86  (Marino  wine);  Bottiglitria 
Romtma^  Via  UmiltJt  74.  There  are  also  favourite  Osterie  on  the  Monte 
TeeUuseSo  (p.  261)  and  by  the  PbnU  MoUe  (p.  836). 

The  beet  Ttocav  Wim  Housbs  are  Cmtelli,  Via  deir  Impresa  25,  with 
a  branch  at  Via  del  Tritone  172  6;  Campagnoli^  Via  della  Missione  6,  be- 
hind the  Chamber  of  Representatives;  FiasehetUrim  Toeeana^  Piassa  8.  Lo- 
renio  in  Lueina  30 ;  BieeioU  A  Co,  (wine  only),  Palazzo  Sciarra,  Via  Muxette. 
The  Tuscan  wine  is  generally  served  in  laiige  bottles  (fiaschi)  covered  with 
basket-work,  and  payment  is  made  according  to  the  quantity  consumed  (about 
60  c.  per  mezzo  litre).     Luncheons  may  wiso  be  obtained  at  these  houses. 

Foreign  wines  are  sold  at  the  restaurants  (p.  112),  and  bv  Preeenaini^ 
Via  della  Croce  78;  Bwmel  4:  OiUehard  Atn4,  Via  Frattina  116.  Also  by 
theLiQVOBXSTi :  *AraifnOy  Corso  237.  Piazza  Sciarra,  and  Piazza  Monte  Citorio 
118-130;  Oieteoea,  Via  della  Maddalena  17-19;  Vine,  AtUli,  Via  del  Tritone 
88  (open  till  2  a.m.);  Morteo  (see  above).  —  Mineral  waters  may  be  obtained 
from  CeiffmrfA^  Corso  20,  and  Maneoni^  Via  Pietra  90. 

Beer  (Urra),  Birreria  Morteo  A  Co. ,  Palazzo  Rnspoli  (p.  148),  in  the 
(^orso,  at  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  in  Lueina,  with  a  pleasant  garden  (Vienna 
beer  86  c;  good  cuisine,  see  p.  112);  branch-establishment,  ViaKazionale 
16-^1  *Sa«.  AJbreOii.,  Via  di  8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case  24  (Munich  beer); 
Btrreria  FoU,  Via  Poll  90-96;  Maranetto,  Via  del  Gesh  69 ;  GambHrnts-Halle, 
Cow9o  808,  near  the  Piazza  Colonna  (Munich  beer).  —  Roman  beer  is  brew- 
ed and  sold  by  Germans:  Via  di  S.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le  Case  7;  also  at 
the  eafi^s,  etc. 

Onffa.  *Jt«fiui,  Corso  426-482,  somewhat  expensive;  *yaeionale,  Corso 
873,  adjoining  the  Palazzo  (^igi,  and  also  at  the  comer  of  the  Corso  (179) 
ad  Via  delle  Convertite  (excellent  coffee  at  these  two);  Venetia^  Corso 
289;  Cotonna,  Cofi  degH  Specehiy  Piazza  Colonna ;  S.  CMara,  Via  8.  Chiara, 
adjoining  the  Piazza  Minerva;  CapretaH^  Piazza  Capretari;  CastetUno,  Via 
ITazionale  129;  C«#d  Tureo,  Piazza  di  Spagna  43  (also  beer);   Cfrecoy  Vi» 
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Gondotti  86,  and  Artisti,  Via  Due  Macelli  91,  also  restaurant,  both  fre* 
quented  by  artists ;  CastelUnOy  Via  Nazionale  134.  —  Im$  in  all  the  caf^  \ 
particularly  good  at  ike  ^Bwbetteria  NetpoletafM^  Via  deir  Impresa  22,  to 
the  K.  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  50  c.  per  portion,  90  c.  per  half-porti<m. 

Oonfeetionera.  Ronti  A  Singer ^  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  comer  of  the 
Corso  (No.  349)-,  Petoli,  Via  del  Tritone  58;  Ramazzotti ,  Via  Frattina  T6, 
Corso  283,  and  Via  Nazionale  195;  Neutarri^  Piazsa  di  Spagna  (oomp. 
p.  112).  —  English  and  Vunnssb  Baksss:  Oolalucd^  Via  della  Groce  91 ; 
LaiSy  Via  della  Croce  49;  Perego,  Via  Nazionale  143;  Valan^  Via  del  Ba- 
buino  100  and  Via  Gondotti  79a;  Donati  (biscuits),  Via  Principe  Umberto 
145.  -^  Vacohbbib  (dairies;  fresh  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  eggs  daily):  Via 
Venti  Settembre  141,  with  branch-establishment  at  Via  BisUna  105;  Via 
Muratte  14 ;  Via  del  Tritone  14.  —  Gbocbrs  :  Caaoni,  Piazsa  di  Spagna  32 ; 
CastraH,  Piazza  Trevi  89;  Parentis  Piazza  di  Spagna  46;  MofuiU,  Via  Dae 
Macelli  90;  AcMno^  Monte  Citorio  116.  — -  Pbbsbbtbd  Meats,  etc.:  Afber- 
tini.  Via  Nazionale  65  and  Via  Crociferi  28;  Dagnino^  Via  del  Tritone  64- 
56;  Querrini.  Via  Frattina  109;  Valazza^  Via  Muratte  11.  —  Fbur  Sbops: 
Gangalanti^  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  19 ;  Pozidoro^  Via  del  Tritone  179 ; 
Melano^  Via  della  Groce  9. 

Tobacco  (comp.  p.  xxiy)  at  the  Regia  dei  Tabaochi,  comer  of  the  Corso 
and  Piazza  Sciarra;  foreign  cigars  25  c.  and  upwards. 

Gratnitiefl.  As  exorbitant  demands  are  often  naade,  the  following  aver^ 
ages  are  given.  In  the  galleries  for  1  pers.  10  soldi ,  for  2-3  pers.  15s.,  for 
4  pers.  1  fr. ;  regular  frequenters  5  soldi.  To  attendants  who  open  doors 
of  houses,  churches,  gardens,  etc.,  58.;  for  other  services  (guidance,  explan- 
ations, light,  etc.),  Vs-1  fr.  —  It  is  also  usual  to  give  a  trifle  (l*2s.)  to  the 
waiters  at  the  caf^s.  

Baths  (1V2-2  fr.;  fee  25  c.)  at  the  hotels  &  also  Vicolo  d'Alibert  1,  Via 
Belsiana  64,  Via  del  Babuino  96,  Via  Ripetta  116 ;  Via  deUa  Vite  29,  opposite 
the  post-office;  Via  Volturno  87  (recommended  in  summer,  from  May  on- 
wards). —  Hydropathic  EstablishmmU :  Piazza  Pia  (PI.  1, 10);  Via  Crociferi  44. 

Haibdbbssbbs  :  Cfiardinieri  ^  Corso  423;  Lancia  j  Via  8.  Oiacomo  12; 
Patqualiy  Via  Gondotti  11;  all  with  ladies'*  rooms.  —  Perfumer*,  Corso 
390,  342,  343;  Rimmel,  Corso  524;  Brugia,  (3or80  344. 

LiBux  d""  Aisancb  (10  c.) :  Vicolo  dello  Sdrucciolo,  near  the  Piazsa  Co- 
lonna; Via  dei  Pianellari,  adjoining  the  church  of  8.  Agostino  (p.  189); 
Via  Belsiana ;  Via  del  Mancino,  adjoining  the  Piazza  Venezia  (15  c.);  Vieolo 
del  Governo  Vecchio;  Vicolo  Tata  Giovanni;  Vicolo  Tribuna  Tor  de'  Spee- 
ch!; Via  Alessandrina ;  Passeggiata  di  Ripetta;  in  the  colonnade  of  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  side  next  the  Porta  Angelica ;  outaide  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  to  the  left. 

Climate  (comp.  Introd.).  The  mean  temperature  at  Rome  is  60^  Fahr.; 
the  greatest  heat  in  summer  being  about  100°  in  the  shade,  and  the  greatest 
cold  about  21".  Snow  falls  rarely,  and  does  not  lie  long.  The  average 
temperature  in  January  is  45**,  in  July  75°.  The  pleasantest  season  is 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  In  summer  when  the 
fever-laden  aria  eattiva  prevails,  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  afford  it 
make  a  point  of  leaving  the  city.  The  prevalent  winds  are  the  Tra- 
montana ,  or  north  wind ,  which  generally  brings  clear  and  braeing  wea- 
ther ,  and  the  Sdrocco^  or  south  wind ,  which  is  relaxing  and  rainy.  As 
the  temperature  usually  falls  rapidly  after  sunset,  and  colds  are  very 
easily  caught,  the  traveller  sbould  not  dress  too  lightly.  Invalids  should 
of  course  consult  their  medical  advisers  before  choosing  rooms,  but  even 
persons  in  robust  health  will  do  well  to  remember  the  Roman  proverb : 
^Dove  nan  va  il  sole^  va  il  medico*. 

Phyaiciana.  English:  Charles ^  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  72;  Drutn- 
mondy  Piazza  di  Spagna  3;  Gaeon,  Via  S.  Sebastianello  8;  BaldiHn,  Piazza 
Trinita  de'  Monti  16;  Young.,  Piazza  di  Spagna  20;  /Spvn^ay,  Via  Gondotti 
48;  Thompeon  (American),  Via  Due  Macelli  60.  —  German:  Erhardt  (phy- 
sician to  the  German  Embassy),  Mario  de'  Fiori  16;  Erhardt  Jw^,  Piaaza 
di  Spagna  28;  FleiecM,  Corso  151  (34);  Kranieh/eld,  Piazza  di  Spagna  44; 
Prof.   Moleschott,   Via  Volturno  58;  Neuhaus,  Via  di  Porta  Pinciaoa  56 : 
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Fefrer,  Via  Sislina  86;  Gottburg,  Piasaa  di  Spagna  9  (at  Kiselngen  in  sum* 
mer);  BtM  (Danish),  Piassa  di  Spagna  20;  Wittmer,  Viadelle  Qnattro  Fon- 
tone  17;  Bosdnp  (physician  to  the  Austrian  Bmbaisy),  Corso  800;  Held 
(hooKBopath),  Corso  456.  —  Italian:  GakU9i^  Piassa  Gapretari  70;  Mmta$fU 
Via  de^  Lucchesi  ^\  NardiM,  Pftl.  Doria,  Via  Plebiscito  112;  OeekiM^  Pa- 
lasso  Moroni,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  TolenUno;  Lib«roli  (homoeopath) ,  Via 
8.  Ghiara  49.  —  Subgbons:  CeeearelU,  Via  LeecosaM;  Durante,  Via  8.  Ba- 
silio  60.  —  Oculists  :  DanUme,  Piassa  Monte  Oitorio  131  (honrs  for  con- 
snitation  11-1);  ButineiH,  Piassa  8.  Lorenso  in  Lueina  17  (consultations 
24).  —  AuBiST :  Dt  Rotsi,  Piassa  di  8paena  71.  —  Dbvtistb  :  CJkmlbmlain 
(American),  Piassa  di  Spagna  61;  (7iirl«>  (American),  Piassa  di8pagna96, 
ist  floor;  Galatn,  Piassa  di  Spagna  68;  Van  Mmrier  (American),  via  Vasio- 
Dale  87;  Martin^  Corso  389;  Stefdin,  Via  delle  Carosse  8,  1st  floor. 

Ohemiata:  Binimberghi,  Ev€m$,  df  Co.,  Via  Condotti  64-66,  patronised 
by  the  English  and  American  embassies;  Robert*  d  Co.,  Piassa  di  8.  Lo- 
renso in  Lncina  86;  Baker  d:  Co.  (proprietor  O,  P.  Pa$sarge)y  Piassa  di 
Spagna  42,  patronised  by  the  German  embassy;  Borioni^  Via  del  Babuino 
98;  Oameri^t  Via  del  Oambero  39;  J^aH^iMmtf,  Corso  436;  other  Italian 
chemists  in  every  part  of  the  town.  —  Susoioal  Ivstkdmxhts  aho  Bav- 
DAGBs :  Jmmelen,  Via  Frattina  134.  —  8ick  Ndbsks  may  be  obtained  at  Via 
Palermo  35  (10  fr.  per  day;  Boman  Catholic)  or  on  application  to  Miss 
Martin,  Via  Palestro  62  (5-7  fr.). 

Baakers.  English:  Ma^ean  A  Cb.,  Piassa  di  8.  Siivestro  81;  Maquajf, 
Hooker.,  Jk  Co.,  Piassa  di  Spagna  20;  F.  Montague-Htmdlev,  Piassa  di  Spagna 
79;  Bddp.,  Piassa  8.  Siivestro  62;  Phwden  d  Co.,  Piassa  8.  Glaudio  166. 
—  Italian :  CeroMi,  Via  del  Babuino  51 ;  Bpada,  Via  Condotti  20.  —  German  : 
Ifati-KoSb  d  Schumacher,  Via  della  Mercede  9;  BehmiU  d  Co.,  Via  della 
Vite  7;  Puoci,  Noerrenberg,  d  Co.,  Palasso  Chigi,  Piassa  Colonna;  Roee- 
ler-Franz,  Piassa  S.  Glaudio  96;  Fueter,  Tognola.,  d  Co.,  Via  del  Tritone  46; 
Wagniitre,  Piassa  Gapranica  78.  —  Moneg  Changer*  in  the  Corso,  Via  Con- 
dotti, etc.  (comp.  Introd.).      

Books^ers.  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna  1 ;  Loescher  d  Co.,  Palazzo  Simo- 
netti,  Corso  907,  entered  from  Via  del  Collegio  Romano;  Spithoever,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  84;  Libreria  Centrale,  Pal.  Bernini,  Corso  146:  English,  German, 
and  French  books  at  all  these.  Fratelli  Bocca,  Corso  217;  FratelU  Trevee, 
Corso  383;  Paravia,  Piazza  89.  ApostoH  56-65.  —  Religious  works  and  mu- 
sic. Via  di  Propaganda  Fide  6.  —  Maps  at  Bosafs.,  Corso  401,  and  at  Loe- 
Kher"*  (see  above).  —  Old  Books  at  RoeeVe,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  25 ,  and 
Bocca' e ,  Via  del  Giardino  110;  also  at  LoBScher'^s  and  Spith(BYer''8.  — 
BooKBivDKBS.  Olinglcr,  Via  della  Mercede  36;  Olivieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna 
87  and  Via  del  Babuino  49;  SantinelU,  Via  Pitf  di  Marmo. 

Libraries.    The  principal  libraries  are  the  following: 

1.  BiBLiOTBCA  Apostolica  Vaticana,  scc  p.  319.  Permessi  issued  di- 
rectly by  the  Cardinal-Secretary  of  State  to  the  prefects  of  the  library,  see 
p.  124.  Readers  admitted  from  Oct.  1st  to  Easter  9-1,  from  Easter  to  29th 
June  8-12  o''clock;  the  library  is  closed  on  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  holidays. 

2.  Public  Libbaibibs,  open  on  the  days  mentioned  below  from  9  to  3, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Biblioteea  Angelica,  which  is  open  from  9  to  2. 
Admittance  without  permessi  according  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
placard  in  the  Bibl.  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Books  are  lent  out  by  the  Bibl.  Vit- 
torio  Emannele  only,  on  the  security  of  the  embassy  or  consulate  (farther 
particulars  in  the  Utflsio  del  Prestiti ,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  library). 
Biblioteea  Aleeeandrina  in  the  Sapienza  (p.  197),  entrance  Via  deir  Univer- 
«ita,  Ist  Ifov.-SOth  June  also  open  7-10  p.m.  —  Biblioteea  Angelica  (p.  189), 
San.  and  Thurs.;  closed  in  Oct.  —  Bibnoteca  CatanatenHs  (p.  196),  daily, 
except  Sundays.  —  B^lioteca  Centrale  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  156),  from  Nov. 
to  May  also  7-10  p.m. ,  closed  for  a  short  time  at  midsummer  (besides  the 
large  public  reading-room  there  is  a  ^Sala  Riservata'  with  an  excellent  re- 
ference-library, for  the  use  of  which  a  permesso  is  necessary). 

3.  Pbivatb  Libbaribs  :  Biblioteea  Barberina  (p.  171),  open  to  the  public 
oa  Thurs.  9-2;  closed  in  Oct.  —  BibUoteca  8.  CedKaj  Via  de'  Greci  18, 
daily  9-3  (music).  —  BiblioUca  Chigiana  (p.  154),  admission  by  permesso,  ob- 
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t&inable  tbrougb  the  truveller's  consul,  10-12:  closed  in  sammer.  —  BiMio- 
ieca  Corsiniana  (p.  SK25),  open  to  the  public  daily,  except  8nn.  and  Wed., 
Nov.  to  Marcb  1-4 ,  Apr.  to  July  %b.  —  Biblioteca  SarU  (p.  238) ,  in  the 
Aeademv  of  St.  Luke,  daily  except  Sat.  and  Sun.,  in  summer  8-2,  in 
winter  9-3.  —  Biblioteea  Vallicellana  (p.  200),  open  on  Tnea.,  Thurs.,  and 
Sat ,  10-3  —  BibUoteeo  L«mcMana  (p.  TTB  \  medical  works),  in  the  Hospital 
of  8.  8plrito,  daily,  9.30-2.30. 

Lending  Librariea.  English  books  at  PitUe't  and  at  Loeteher^M  (see 
p.  115  (  one  book  weekly  1,  monthly  3  fr.).  —  Beading  Koema.  PfaU,  Piazsa 
di  Spagna  1  (English  and  Ameriean  newspapers). 

Hewspapers,  very  numerous,  5*10 c.  per  number.  The  most  popular 
with  visitors  are:  Itaiie  (in  French,  containing  a  Ust  of  the  sights  of  the 
day);  Fanfulla  (similar  to  the  Paris  Figaro);  JM/orma,  Capttan  Fraca$9a, 
and  Popolo  Romano^  three  government  organs  \  Diritto,  Tribunal  opposition 
journals ;  CapiUOe^  Meuaggtro,  and  Don  Chichotte^  radical ;  O$$€rpator€  Ro- 
mano^ Journal  do  Rome^  OiviltA  CoUotiea,  and  Voce  delta  Voritd.,  all  clerical. 
Rttffontino  is  a  comic  paper  in  the  local  dialect.  —  The  JiaUan  Timn  and 
Roman  Herald  (20  c.)  are  English  papers  published  at  Borne. 

Chiides  to  the  Antiquities.  Mr.  R.  8,  Forhee,  publisher  of  the  ^Bulletin 
Commentarium  Berum  Urbanarum*  (fortnightly),  Via  del  Babuino  96,  and 
Bignor  Olinto  L.  8padoni^  editor  of  the  ^Boman  Herald%  Piazza  di  Spagna  8, 
give  peripatetic  lectures  on  the  site  of  ancient  ruins  and  organise  excur- 
sions to  the  environs. 

Teaohers  of  Italian  (2-8  fr.  per  lesson) :  enquire  at  the  bookseUer8\ 

Music  Sellers.  Buceeieori  Landtherg^  Via  Ck>ndotti  86,  1st  floor  (pianos 
and  music  for  sale  or  hire);  Boosola^  Gorso  140:  Venturini  A  CSi». ,  Corso 
387;  Rieordi,  Ck>rso  392;  Bartolo,  Via  Condotti  70.  —  Strings:  BerH^  Via 
Tor  Argentina  19;  Rufini.  Piaaza  88.  Apostoll  49.  —  Teachers  of  music 
and  singing  may  be  heara  of  at  the  booksellers^  or  at  the  music-^hops. 
As  well-known  composers  and  teachers  of  the  piano  may  be  meniioiied : 
M.  Ravnkilde^  a  Dane,  Bipetta  39 ;  Alb,  Cavonma,  Via  dei  Greci  10. 


Studios.  ScDLPTOBS :  Amici^  Paaseggiata  di  Bipetta  20;  L.  Amifflioni,,  Via 
Venti  Settembre  116;  /2.  Cauery  ViaBrunetti  16;  Chi»radio^  Via  Margutta  5  ; 
DatMcA,  Via  S.  Giacomo  18;  JSteehiel,  Piazza  delle  Terme  118;  FouontoiUy 
Via  Palestra  19;  Oallettiy  Via  Gesii  e  Maria  21;  Gerhard^  Paaseggiata  di 
Bipetta  33;  Prof.  Guglielmi,  Via  Babuino  155;  HaueWiu  (Dane),  Via  Mar. 
gutta  61;  Ives,  Via  MargutU  33;  Jo$,  Kop/^  Via  MargutU  69;  MacdoiuUdy 
Via  S.  l^icola  da  Tolentino  22;  Monteverde  j  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza  ^ 
F.  Bchulte^  Palazzo  Barberini;  Bimmone^  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  73; 
Bommer^  Monte  Caprino  24a;  Spiet^  Piazza  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  40a ;  Btorp 
(American),  Via  S.  Martino  a  Macao  7 ;  Volkmann^  Piazza  Dante  6. 

Painters:  Aemi,  Via  Margutta  48;^<var«r,  Via  8.  Martino  9;  Brandt^ 
Via  di  Bipetta  39;  Brioschiy  Palazzo  Venezia;  Coleman  (American),  Via 
Margutta  33;  Corrodi  (water-colours),  Via  del  Tritone  62;  S.  Corrodiy  Via 
degli  Incurabili  8;  Effenberger^  Vicolo  8.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino  13;  Fmrariy 
Via  Margutta  33;  Olennie.,  Piazza  Margana  17;  C'rtMcoM  (English),  Via  del 
Basilio46;  H4beri,  director  of  the  French  Academy  (p.  149);  KnUp/or,  Pa- 
lazzo Venezia ;  KoeUnan^  Via  deir  Olmato  46  (miniatures) ;  Kronberg  (Swede), 
Via  Margutta  33;  Lindemann - Frommel  (landscape),  Via  del  Babuino  39^ 
Lowenthal^  Via  Margutta  33;  Mario  de  Maria,  Pal.  Lania  VeccMo,  outsido 
the  Porta  Pia;  Martens,  ViaFlaminia  44;  Kavone,  Passegciata  di  Rlpetta 
35 ;  Nerly  (landscapes  and  sea-pieces),  Piazza  8.  Bernardo  109 ;  Podutif^  Pa- 
lazzo Dona,  Circo  Agonale  13 ;  PradUla  (Spaniard),  Via  Sistina  76 ;  ScMS*- 
«er,  Via  Venti  Settembre  4;  Schwmrser,  Piazza  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro  13; 
BeiuH^  Piazza  Mattel  10;  L.  Beitz,  Piazza  Gappuccini  6;  Shade^  Via  Sistina 
123;  Siemiradski  (Pole),  Via  Gaeta  7;  Birutt.  Via  della  Groce  81;  TOkm^ 
Via  8.  BasUio  20;  VannutelU,  Via  Margutta  51a;  Vedder  (American),  Via 
8.  Basilio  20;  Villegas,  Pal.  Villegas,  Viale  Parioli;  Weckoster.  Piazsa 
Barberini  43 ;  Zielke.  Via  de'  Maroniti  4. 

iMTKRNATioNAL  ASSOCIATION  09  Artists  ,  Via  Margutta  63.  President : 
Jacovacci  (painter).  —  British  Acadsmt,  Via  8.  Kicolo  da  Tolentino  22  A , 
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—  British  and  Amkbican  Axcosological  Socibtt  ,  Via  delle  Groee  76, 
with  a  good  library.  —  Yuutiif  Dbutsches  Kunstlkx,  Palasso  Serlnpl,  Via 
del  Seminario  13. 

Works  of  Art ,  both  ancient  and  modern ,  are  liable  to  gOTornment 
inspection  on  exportation.  —  Goods  Aobnts:  C.  8Uin,  Via  di  Mercede 
42;  Oiordami  A  Ferroni^  Piazaa  Colonna  370a;  BoMUr^  fVanji,  d  Co.,  Via 
CondoUi  6;  Tombiiii,  Via  delOambero6.  —  PACKCECIncassatore'):  Ftrraniy 
Ripetta  22S;  Vinceiuo  Oiorgini,  Via  Xororitidl. 

Shops.  AHTiQCiriBS :  Augtuto  Ocuielkmi,  Piassa  di  Treyi  86  (see  below) ; 
MarUtteUi,  Via  Bonella  74;  Bernard,  Via  Sistina  31;  Itmoeenti,  Piassa  Trinita 
de'  Monti  ISA;  JTod,  Fontenella  BorghoM  29. 

Abt,  Wobks  or.  BoeUUt  Artiitiea,  Via  del  Babnino  136;  DMIri,  Via 
Condotti  7;  Fitani,  Piassa  di  Spagna  33  (these  chiefly  for  pictures);  An- 
tfr«ont,  Piassa  del  Popolo  17  (marble  and  alabaster  sculptares).  See  also 
Cameos,  Casts,  (Copies  of  Bronzes,  Engravings,  etc. 

Abtibts^  Matbbials.  CortetelU,  Via  Sistina  160;  Juliana^  Via  Babuino 
147;  Zeeea,  Via  Margntta  53  a. 

AsncLBS  j>K  Votaob:  Bar/oot  CEngkuh  saddlery),  Via  del  Babuino  160  D 
and  158;  Obiara,  Via  Giustiniani  17;  De' Angeli,  Via  Sistina  38;  Old  Eng- 
Ituid,  Via  Kazlonale  115. 

Gambos:  SauUM,  Via  del  Babuino  96;  AngeUei,  Via  Sistina  19;  Fia- 
nella.  Via  de'  Maroniti  4,  fourth  floor;  D' Estrada,  Via  Sistina  36;  Rosi, 
Piassa  di  Spagna  86,  second  floor. 

Casts:  Martili,  Via  Frattina  16;  Leopoldo  MdlpUri,  Corso  54;  Pado- 
velU,  Via  Due  Macelli  85 ;  Ludgntmi,  Via  Sistina  111. 

CioTBiSQ.  Fob  Gbbtijkmbb  :  GviutaUa^  Corso  335  (large  shop) ;  Savc' 
%aii  A  Co.^  Corso  300;  F^atetti  Boceoni,  C!orso,  adjoining  the  Piassa  Co- 
lonna ;  Old  England,  Via  Nasionale  115.  See  Tailors.  —  Ladibs'  Dbbss  and 
Milunebt:  FraMU  Ponieeorvo,  Corso  172;  Matwni,  Corso  307;  Compagnie 
LfMnaite,  Corso  473;  CtUarina  Tua»  Corso  526;  Madame  Boudrot,  Via 
Condotti  81;  Mawo-Oiubergia,  Corso  oO;  Antonia  Lupa,  Corso  28;  Vilk  de 
Xyofi,  Via  del  Prefetti  4S-52;  Coetanta  Federico,  Via  8.  Kicola  da  Tolen- 
tino  26  (for  moderate  requirements).  —  See  Haberdashery. 

Gonxs  OF  Ahcibnt  Bbokzbs  and  If  abblbs  :  BoeeheUi,  Via  Condotti  74 ; 
Rdkrieh,  Via  Due  Hacelli  62;  HelU,  Via  del  Babuino  139;  Rainaldi,  Via 
del  Balmino  51 A  (large  stock,  fixed  prices). 

Dbapbbs:  Todros,  Corso  418;  Sehottal,  Corso  158;  Otueet,  Corso  244; 
OuasMta,  Via  Colonna  20. 

Dbbssmajcebs  :  Caterima  7^a,  Corso  526 ;  Antonia  Lupa,  Corso  28 ;  Mas- 
wiU^  Corso  907;  Coskmta  Federico,  Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  26,  I.  (for 
moderate  requirements). 

Bnobayinos  at  the  Begia  Ccdeografiay  formerly  the  Stamperia  Camerale 
(moderate  prices),  Via  della  Stamperia  6  (PL  1, 19.  7). 

F^KNiTCBB  (carved).  Barheriio,  Via  Sistina  190;  Nod,  Via  Fontanella 
Borghese  29-34.  —  Intabsia:  ZuccareUi,  Via  del  Babuino  34. 

OI.OTB8,  CoLLABS,  AND  Nbck-tibs  :  Chonal ,  Corso  143;  also  at  Corso 
227;  Piazaa  S.  Lotenso  in  Lucina  39;  Via  della  Vite  10;  Via  Frattina  15; 
Via  di  Pi6tra77. 

OouNiMrrHs:  *Oaetellam,  Piassa  diTrevi  86,  who  also  possesses  an 
iateresting  collection  of  ancient  golden  ornaments,  and  executes  imitations 
from  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Byzantine  models;  Marckenni,  comer  of  the 
Corso  aad  Via  Condotti;  Bom,  Piassa  S.  Carlo,  in  the  Corso ;  Aneorge, 
FaeoUy  Pierret^  Piassa  di  Spagna  72,  95,  A;  20;  Freeehi,  Via  Condotti  56; 
Cafvt,  Via  Sistina  15  (silver  ornaments  after  ancient  patterns). 

Habbbdashbbt  :  Maeini,  Corso  309;  Car^ana,  Corso  136;  Borgia,  Via 
dei  Prefetti  19.  See  i^so  Clothing,  Dressmakers,  Roman  Shawls. 

Havtbbs:  Been,  Via  Nasionale  137;  Miller,  Via  Condotti  16;  Vigano, 
Via  Monte  Catini  4;  Monti  (straw-hat  warehouse),  Piazza  Firenze  39. 

Jbwbllbbt,  see  Goldsmiths,  Roman  Pearls. 

Lamps,  etc.:  Faueillo»,  Via  di  Propaganda  23.  „..«.„. 

M axblb-Cuttbbs  :  Orltmdi,  Via  Sistina  75  C;  Fabbi,  Via  Sistina  94?  Pter 
mattet,  Via  Sistina  8^ 
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MiLLiNBBS,  see  Haberdashers,  Dressmakers,  etc. 

MoSAiot:  De  Felidy  Piazza  di  Spagna  99;  Boocheggiani^  ViaC!ondotti  14. 
Mosaics  and  cameos,  at  moderate  prices,  in  the  Stahilimento,  Piaosa  Bor- 
gbese  106. 

Optioians:  ffirsehf  Gorso  402;  Priotti,  Gorso  419;  Sutdpi,,  Gorso  157. 

Photgobaphs  :  Loe»ehtr(fi.  115) ;  Bpithoever  (p.  115 ;  Braun^s  photographs, 
Anderson'*8  views  of  Borne);  Libreria  Centrale  (p.  115;  Brogi^s  photo- 
graphs): MoUiu,  Via  Gondotti  28  (views  of  the  Parker  Gollection,  for 
archeeologists);  Casali,  Via  Sistina  119:  zr«/ner,  Via  Frattina  133  (Semelli's 
photographs);  Alinari  A  Cooky  Gorso  90;  Moteioni^  Via  Gondotti  10a;  OM- 
vieri,  Piazza  di  Spagna  87  and  Via  Babuino  49 ;  PieUey  Piazza  di  Spagna  1. 

Photographs  for  artistic  purposes  (reproduction  of  sketches,  pictures, 
etc.):  Vasari,  Via  Poli  25.  —  Portraits:  Alessandria  Gorso  12;  Le  Lieure, 
Vicolo  del  Mortaro  19;  Montetbone,  Piazza  di  Spagiaa  9;  Schemboehe,  Via 
di  Mercede  54;  Fotografta  NationaUt  Via  Gregoriana  20;  Suseipi^  Via 
Gondotti  48;  Delia  ValUy  Via  della  Groce  67. 

Roman  Pbabls  :  Key,  Via  del  Babuino  122 ;  Bartolini,  Via  Frattina  97 ; 
Laeehinij  Piazza  di  Spagna  69. 

Roman  Shawls:  Agosimi,  Gampo  Marzo  3;  BiancM,  Piazza  della  Mi- 
nerva 69  (also  other  Roman  silk  wares);  Amadoriy  Gorso  316;  Steffoni,  Pi- 
azza di  Spagna  63. 

Shobmakebs:  Berardi,  Via  Fontanella  di  Borghese  36;  Oiaugrandi^ 
Via  Frattina  79;  Jest,  Gorso  129;  Bubini,  Gorso  223;  Bmner,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane  7;  Patetta^  Via  Due  Macelli  SO;  FraielU  MOnster,  Gorso 
162.    Boots  and  shoes  are  generally  dear  in  Rome. 

Small  Wabbs,  etc.:  Merieo  Cagiati,  Gorso  167-169;  Janetti,  Via  Gon- 
dotti 18;  A,  Cagiati,  Gorso  250;  Finzi  d:  Bianeh4lU.  Gorso  377;  Old  England^ 
Via  Nazionale  115;  Fil.  Haas  in  Figli,  Via  Gondotti  46,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Gorso. 

Stationbbs:  Caltone^  Gorso,  entrance  in  the  Via  Lata;  Bicei^  Gorso 
214,  Piazza  Golonna;  Brenta,  Pal.  Odescalohi,  Gorso. 

Tailobs:  Sehraider,  Piazza  di  Spagna  5;  Mattina,  Gorso  107,  first  floor  ; 
Mons,  Via  Due  Macelli  48;  O.  8igre,  Piaxza  di  Trevi88;  Foa  A  OuastaUa, 
Gorso  105. 

Umbbbllas,  Sdn-shadbs,  and  Fans:  Oilardini,  Gorso 409;  ifoMa,  Corse 
334;  Gnattari^  Gorso  411. 

Upholstbbbbs  :  Levera,  Via  Gorso  395;  Peifron  A  Co.y  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  53;  Fil.  Haas  &  Figli,  Via  Gondotti  46. 

Watchmakbbs  :  Kobell^  Via  del  Gambero  19 ;  Kolbauerf  Via  Due  Ma- 
celli 106;  Oondret,  Gorso  144;  Sfausmann,  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  84;  Kohl- 
mann^  Via  Gondotti  69;  Conti,  Piazza  di  Spagna  58. 

Weapons  (permesso  necessary,  see  p.  xvii) :  Bpadtni^  Piazza  Borghese  89. 

Italian  Alpine  Olub,  Roman  Section,  Via  GoUegio  Romano  26.  (Mem- 
bers of  foreign  Alpine  Glubs  are  readily  afforded  information  abont  monn- 
tain-ascents  in  the  Apennines.) 

Theatres.  Since  the  demolition  of  the  Teatro  Apollo,  the  first  place 
is  taken  by  the  Tbatbo  Abobntina  or  Teatro  Conmnale  (PI.  II,  13,  IQ,  Via 
di  Tor  Ai^entina,  near  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  —  Then  follow  the  Tbatro 
Gostanzi  (PI.  I,  25),  Via  Firenze,  and  Tbatbo  Vallb  (PI.  II,  13,  Jtf ),  near  the 
Sapienza,  for  dramas.  —  Besides  these  there  are  the  smaller  theatres :  Tkatko 
Mbtastasio  (PI.  I,  13,  15),  Via  di  Pallacorda,  near  the  Via  della  Serofa,  for 
vaudevilles  with  ^Pulcinella^  (performances  about  6  and  9;  for  gentlemen 
only);  Tbatbo  Manzoni,  ViaUrbana  153;  Tbatbo  Quibino  (PI.  II,  16, 19), 
Via  delle  Vergini,  for  small  opeiAtas  and  ballet. 

The  companies  usually  change  three  times  a  year,  one  perfornoiiiig  in 
autumn  and  winter  till  Ghristmas,  another  till  Lent,  and  a  third  after  Lent. 
Boxes  are  generally  let  permanently,  and  visits  paid  and  received  there. 
Ladies  frequent  the  boxes  only,  gentlemen  the  pit  (platea).  Particulars 
about  admission,  etc.,  are  published  in  the  hand-bills.    Gomp.  p.  xxiv. 

Marionette  Theatre:  Tbatbo  Goldoni,  Via  de'  Soldati.  —  Ca/i»  Chan- 
tants,  numerous. 
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Cabs,  OmnilmM*,  and  Trunwftyt,  see  Appendix. 

Carriage  Hirers.  BelK,  Via  Hargutta  27;  FUcitttti,  Vicolo  degli  Avignon- 
esi  7.  Charges  Tary  according  to  the  aeaaon,  bat  the  average  may  be  placed 
at  dO  fr.  a  day.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  at  the  larger  hotels,  where, 
howeyer,  the  charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  50  fr.  a  day.  Gratuity  to  the 
coachman  extra.  —  Saddle  Horaea.  (kriroiif  Via  Margutta  38;  Jarrety  Piasza 
del  Popolo  3 ;  FraneesangeH,  Via  Principe  Umberto  183 ;  PiertUi^  Via  Fireuse 
43.   Charge  10  fr.  for  half-a-day;  ostler's  fee  1  fr. 

Porters  (FaUorini  PvbbUei),  The  best  are  those  of  the  Impresa  Ro- 
maaa,  Vicolo  Sciarra  00,  with  the  name  on  their  caps  and  a  brass  number 
on  their  coats.  Porter  with  letter  or  luggage  under  33 lbs.,  25-76  c.  accord- 
ing to  the  distance.    There  are  also  three  other  companies. 

Post  Office  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxv),  Piazza  di  S.  8ilvestro  in  Capite,  a 
large  new  edifice,  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.  (PI.  I,  16;  also  entered 
from  the  Via  della  Vite).  Paste  Rettante  letters  Cferma  in  posta')  are  de- 
livered at  several  windows  for  the  different  initials  under  the  arcades 
in  the  court,  on  the  right.  Under  the  arcades,  on  Uie  left,  is  a  writing- 
room  (letter  10  e.).  Bremeh  O/Jicet:  at  the  railway-station  (open  till  10.30 
p.m.),  Piasza  Barberini  10  (open  till  10  p.m.),  Via  del  Babuino  106,  Borgo 
Huovo  136,   Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  61,   Via  Alessandrina  100  (open  8-^. 

—  Peurcel  Post  at  the  general  post-office  and  at  Monte  Citorio  132  (9-6). 

TeHegraph  OfAce,  open  day  and  night,  in  the  General  Post  Office  building, 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite.  Branch  Offices:  Piazza  Aracoeli  3,  Via 
Venti  Settembre  118,  Borgo  Nuovo  36  (in  summer  7<  9,  in  winter  8-9); 
also  at  the  Bailway  Station  (open  night  and  day). 

Ttnglisii  Ghtirehss.  AU  Saints^  Via  Babuino,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  designed 
by  Street  (superseding  the  old  Anglican  Church  near  the  Porto  del  Po- 

r>lo);  services  at  8.  30a.m.,  11  a.m.,  and  3  p.m.,  in  summer  9  a.m.  and 
p.m.;  chaplain,  Canon  WcUson  Wasse.,  M^  A.,  Via  della  Croce  81.  —  Tri- 
nity Churchy  Piazza  S.  Silvestro,  opposite  the  Post  Office  (p.  153) ;  services 
at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. :  chaplain  (1889-90),  Rev,  A.  C.  Thiselton.  —  Ameri- 
ean  Episcopal  Church  of  8t.  Paul^  a  handsome  brick  edifice  by  Street,  Via 
Kazionale;  services  at  8.80  a.m.,  11  a.m.,  and  4  p.m.;  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  Ns- 
et»,  Via  Kazionale  16.  —  Seoitish  Presbyterian  Churchy  Via  Venti  Settembre 
7,  near  the  Quattro  Fontane;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m. ;  minister, 
Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Via  Venti  Settembre  7,  2nd  floor.  —  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Churehy  Via  della  Scrofa  63;  services  on  Sun.  11  a.m.  and  7.30  P-dqu.  on 
Thurs.  7.30  p.m.;  minister.  Rev.  Henry  Piggott^  Via  delle  Copelle  28.  — 
Amertean  Baptist  Churchy  Via  Teatro  Valle. 

Italian  Protestant  Ohurehes.    Waldvnsian  Churchy  Via  Kazionale  107. 

—  Free  Italian  Chweh  (Signer  Gavazzi),  Via  Panico  43,  opposite  the  church 
of  3.  Angelo.  —  Military  Churchy  Via  delle  Copelle  28;  service  every 
evening  at  Ave  Maria  (1  hr.  after  sunset);  chaplain,  Rev.  Cav,  C(q>ellini, 
Pozso  delle  Comacchie  14.  —  Episcopal  Methodist  Churchy  Piazza  Poli.  — 
BapHai  Chapel  ^  Piazza  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  —  Baptist  Churchy  Via  Ur- 
bana  154. 

Anslo-Americaa  Club,  Via  Condotti  21.  —  English  Club,  Via  della 
Croee  TO. 

Chnreh  Festivals.  Since  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  on  20th  Sept.,  1^0,  the  great  ecclesiastical  festivals  have  lost  most 
of  their  splendour.  The  public  ceremonies  at  which  the  Pope  formerly 
officiated  in  person,  such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Week,  the  benedictions, 
and  the  public  processions  including  that  of  the  FSte  de  Dieu,  have  been 
discontinued.  The  Pope  still  officiates  on  high  festivals  in  the  Slstine 
Chapel,  but  visitors  are  not  admitted  without  an  introduction  from  very 
high  quarters.  (Gentlemen  are  required  to  wear  uniform  or  evening 
dress.    Ladies  must  be  dressed  in  black,  with  black  veils  or  caps.) 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  various  festivals,  as  they  were 
celebrated  pbiob  to  20th  Sjspt.  1870,  will  still  be  found  useful  in  many 
respects.  Details  are  contained  in  the  Diario  Romano^  published  annually. 
The  best  work  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  and  their  significa- 
tion is  the  Manuale  delle  cerimonie  che  hanno  luogo  nella  settimana  sanla  e 
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neir  oitava  di  pasqua  al  Vatieano  (1  fr. ;  ftlto  a  French  edition),  obtainable 
at  the  bookshops  mentioned  at  p.  115. 

The  Fope  used  to  officiate  in  person  three  times  annnally,  on  Christmas 
Day,  Esster  Day,  and  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (29th  Jane) ;  and 
four  times  annually  he  imparted  his  benediction,  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Blaster 
Day  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter*s,  on  Ascension  Day  from  the  Lateran, 
and  on  16th  Aug.,  the  anniversary  of  the  *  Assumption  of  the  Virgin',  firom 
S.  Haria  Haggiore.  The  most  imposing  ceremonies  were  those  of  the  Holp 
Weeky  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Baster  Day,  the  most  important  of  which  took 
place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  accompanied  by  the  music  i^kunentettUnuf,  etc.) 
of  Palestrina  and  other  old  masters,  on  which  occasions  the  papal  band 
(ecippella  papale)  performed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  festivals:  — 
January    1.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.m. 

—  6.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  3  p.  m. 

—  6.  Bpiphany.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.  m. ;  at  4  p.  m. 

procession  in  AracofiU. 

—  17.  S.  Antonio  Abbate  (PI.  II,  25,  near  S.  Maria  Haggiore) ,  bene- 

diction of  domestic  animals. 

—  18.  Anniversary  of  foundation  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ,  Ci^.  Pa- 

pale in  St.  Peter's,  10  a.  m. 

—  21.  S.  Agnese  Fuori  (p.  342). 

February  1.  Illumination  of  the  lower  church  of  S.  Clemente  (p.  260). 

—  2.  Candlemas.    Cap.  Papale  in  St.  Peterls,  9  a.  m. 

—  7.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  in  memory  of  Pius  IX. 

—  20.  <3appella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  to  celebrate  the  annivevsary 

of  Leo  XIII.'s  election. 
On  Ash  Wednesday  and  every  Sunday  during  Lent,  Cappella  Papale  in  the 
Sistine  at  10  a.  m.    The  Lent  sermons  in  Ctesii  ^1.  II,  16),  a  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  (PI.  II,  16),  and  other  churches  are  celebrated. 
March.     3.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  to  celebrate  Leo  XIII/s  instal- 
laUon. 

—  7.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  S.  Maria  sojHra  Minerva  (PI.  II,  16). 

—  9.  S.  Francesca  Romana  (in  the  Forum). 

—  16.  FesUval  in  the  ch^»el  of  the  Palasxo  Massimi  (PI.  U,  17)  in 

commemoration  of  a  resuscitation  by  S.  Filippo  Kezi  (p.  199). 

—  25.  Annunciation.  Cap.  Papale  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (PI.  II,  16). 

Holt  Ws£K. 

Polm  Sunday.  Cappella  Papale  in  St.  Peter's.  Consecration  of  palms  ^  then 
mass.   At  2  p.  m.  confession  in  the  Lateran  (PI.  II,  90). 

Wednesdatf.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,   3  p.  m.  Tenebrtt,  Miserere. 

Jfolp  Thnrsdaf.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine ,  10  a.  m.  Towards  noon 
the  benediction  'Urbi'  from  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's.  Thea 
washing  of  feet  in  St  Peter's,  immediately  after  a  dinner  to 
twelve  pilgrims  in  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's,  (^ppella  Pl^ale 
in  the  Sistine,  3  p.  m.    Tenebrse  and  Miserere. 

Good  Friday.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine ,  9  a.  m.  (music  by  Pales- 
trina). At  3  p.  m.  Tenebree  and  Miserere.  Procession  of  Car> 
dinals  in  St.  Peter's. 

Saturday.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine ,  9  a.  m.  (Missa  di  Papa  Mar^ 
cello,  by  Palestrina).    Baptism  of  converts  in  the  Lateran. 

Easter  Day.  High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's,  formerly  celebrated  by  the  JPope. 
The  elevation  of  the  host  (about  11  a.  m.)  was  aoconapanied 
by  the  blast  of  trumpets  firom  the  dome.  The  Pope  was  then 
carried  in  procession  fh>m  the  church,  and  about  noon  imparted 
the  great  benediction  ^Urbi  et  Orbi'  from  the  loggia  of  St. 
Peter's.    After  sunset,  illumination  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

Boater  Monday.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  9  a.  m. 

Ea$ter  Tuesday.    (Jappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  9  a.  m. 

^turday  in  Albis.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  9  a.  m. 

April  25.    Procession  of  the  clergy  from  8.  Marco  (PI.  II,  16)  to  St.  Peter*s 
at  7.  30  a.  m. 
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May    26.  S.  Filippo  N«ri.    GappeUa  Pftptle  in  the  Chiesa  Kim)v»,  10  ft.  n. 

Aiceiuiom.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Lateraa.    Beaedictioii  from  the  loggia. 

WkiUumdap,    C^^peUa  Papale  in  the  Sistine ,  10  a.  m. 

TriitUw.    CappeUa  Papale  in  fhe  Sistine,  10  a.  m. 

CofpuB  Dgmimi  (Fdte  de  Dieu).    Proceuion  of  the  Pope  and  clergy  roaad 

the  piaaia  of  St.  Peter*t,  8  a.  m. 
Jane  2A.    John  the  Baptist.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Lateran,  10  a.  m. 

—  28.    Eve  of  88.  Petev  and  Paul.    Cappella  Papale,  8t.  Petev*s,  6  p.m. 

—  29.    88.  Peter  and  Paul.  —  Forenoon,  Cappella  P»pale,  St.  Peter's, 

celebration  formerly  by  the  Pope. 
July    14.    8.  Bonaventura,  in  8.  8.  Apostoli. 

—  Si.    8.  Ignaaio,  in  Qesh. 

Aug.      1.    8t.  Peter  in  Yincnlis,  in  8.  Pietro  in  VineoU  (PI.  II,  28). 

—  6.    8.  Maria  deUa  Kere,  in  8.  Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  U,  26). 

—  15.    AMomption  of  the  virgin.    Cappella  Papale  in  8.  Maria  Mag- 

giore  (PI.  II,  26),  9  a.  m. ;  great  benediction  from  the  loggia. 
Sept.      8.    NatfTity  of  the  Virgin.    Cappella  Papale  in  8.  Maria  del  Popolo 

(PI.  I,  18),  10  a.  m. 
~    14.    Slevation  of  the  CroM,  in  &  Maroello  (PI.  II,  18). 
Oct.      7.    8.  Marco,  in  the  chnrch  of  that  saint  (PI.  II,  16). 

—  18.    8.  Luea,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  (PI.  II,  20). 

Nov.     1.    All  Saints'  Day ,    Cappella  Papale  in   the  Sistine ,   10  a.  m.  and 

8  p.m. 
_        2.    Ail  Souls'  Day.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.  m. 
~        3.    Kequiem    for   former  Popes.    CSappella  Papale  in    the  Sistine, 

lO  a.  m. 

—  4.    8.  Carlo  Borromeo.    Cappella  Papale  in  8.  Carlo,  10  a.  m. 

—  6.    Requiem  for  deceased  cardinals  in  the  Sistine. 

On  the  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.m.  (On 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  ^cession  of  the  Mass  to  the 
Cappella  PaoUna.) 

Hot.  22.  St  Cecilia.  Cappella  Papale  in  8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  331). 
Blnmination  of  the  (Catacombs  of  Callittus  (p.  361).- 

—  23.    Illumination  of  the  lower  church  of  S.  Clemente  (p.  260). 

Dec.      8.    Conception.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  3  p.  m.     Proces- 
sion from  Aracoeli  (PI.  II,  20). 
»      24.    (Christmas  Eve.    Cappella  Pi^ale  in  the  Sistine ,   8  p.  m.    To 
wards  midnight ,  solemnities  In  Aracoeli ,  about  5  a.  m.  in  S« 
Maria  Maggiore  (PI.  II,  25). 

Dee.  2B.  Christmas  Day.  Cappella  Papale  in  St.  Peter's.  9  a.m.,  cele- 
bration formerly  by  the  Pope ;  elevation  of  the  host  announced 
by  trumpets  in  the  dome. 

—  26.    St.  Stephen's  Day.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.  m. 

~      27.    St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine,  10  a.  m. 

—  31.    Cappella  Papale  in  the  Sistine;    after  which,  about  4  p.  m., 

grand  Te  Deum  in  Gesii  (PI.  II,  16). 


Ptpalar  Vesti'rals  (which  have  lost  much  of  their  former  interest) :  — 
EnrSAirr  (6th  Jan. ),  celebrated  in  the  evening  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
since  1873  (formerly  near  8.  Eustachio) ;  array  of  booths  and  prodigious  din 
of  toy-trumpets. 

The  Caxnxvai.,  which  has  of  late  regained  a  little  of  its  former  splen- 
dour, lasts  from  the  second  Saturday  before  Ash  Wednesday  to  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  consists  in  a  daily  procession  in  the  Corso^  accompanied  by 
tile  throwing  of  bouquets  and  comfits  (except  on  Sundays  and  Fridays, 
when  a  'gala  corso**  generally  takes  place),  and  concluding  with  a  horse-race. 
The  last  evening  is  the  Moccoli  (taper)  evening,  the  tapers  being  lighted 
immediately  after  sunset.  A  window  in  the  Corso  is  the  best  point  of  view. 
The  liveliest  scene  is  between  the  Piazza  Colonna  and  S.  Carlo.  Balconies 
there  are  in  great  request  Cas  high  as  600  fr.) ;  single  places  are  let  on  stands 
iltted  up  for  the  occasion. 
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The  OoTOBSR  Festival,  in  the  rintage-fleasoii,  once  famons,  is  celebrated 
with  singing,  dancing,  and  carousals  at  the  osterie  outside  the  gates. 

The  FasTA  dbllo  Statdto,  or  Festival  of  the  Constitution,  introduced 
since  the  annexation  of  Rome ,  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  IHlitary 
parade  in  the  forenoon  in  the  Piaaaa  deir  Indipendenaa  or  the  Oampo 
Militare  (p.  169).  In  the  evening  fireworks  (^airandola' )  in  the  Piassa  del 
Popolo  and  elsewhere.  —  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Foundation  or  Hoick 
(31st  April),  it  has  of  late  been  usual  to  illuminate  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Forum  with  Bengal  fire. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  is  also  inaugurated  with  festivities. 

Street  Scenes.  The  top  of  the  Scala  di  Spagna  (Pi.  I,  20)  and  the 
Via  Sistina  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  artists*  models,  chiefly  ITeapolitans, 
whose  costumes  are  a  well-known  subject  of  photographs  and  pictures. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  couutxy-people  are  in  front  of  the  Pantheon 
(PI.  II,  16;  especially  on  Sundays),  the  Piazsa  Hontanara  (PI.  II,  17),  and 
the  market-place  of  the  C!ampo  di  Fieri  (p.  204). 

The  Garrison  of  Rome  consists  of  4  regiments  of  Iitfanky  (wearing 
the  ^giubba",  or  dark  blue  coat  common  to  the  whole  army,  grey  trousers, 
white  leather  belts ,  and  caps)  \  2  regiments  of  OranaHeri  (or  Qrenadiers ; 
infantry  uniform,  with  a  burning  grenade  on  the  cap  to  distinguish  them); 
1  regiment  of  Bersafflieri  or  riflemen  (dark  blue  uniform  'with  crimson 
facings,  large  plumed  caps  worn  on  one  ride ,  forming  an  ^lite  corps  like 
the  Austrian  Kaiserjager);  1  regiment  of  Cavalry  (dark  blue  uniform,  light 
grey  trousers,  and  helmets ;  the  Lanzieri  wear  fur  caps  and  trousers  faeed 
with  black)  \  1  brigade  of  Field  Artillery  and  1  brigade  of  Fortreu  Ar- 
tillery (dark  blue  uniform  with  yellow  facings)  \  and  1  brigade  of  Enginwre 
(dark  blue  uniform  with  crimson  facings).  To  these  we  may  add  the  Oara- 
binierif  or  gensdarmes  (p.  xvi). 


Collections,  Villai,  etc 

Changes  in  the  arrangements  take  place  so  f^quently  that  the  follow- 
ing data  cannot  long  remain  accurate.  Even  the  lists  of  sights  contained 
in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  not  always  trustworthy  (best  in 
'L'ltalie^  and  in  the  Anglo* American  ^Boman  Herald^.  Intending  visitors 
should  therefore  make  additional  enquiry  at  the  hotels,  bookseUers,  etc. 
The  Villas  Borghese  and  Doria  Pamphi^  are  best  visited  by  carriage.  — 
(Galleries  and  palaces  within  angular  brackets  in  the  following  list  are  tem- 
porarily closed. 

The  ^PermeseC  necessary  for  visitors  to  the  Vatican  and  several  other 
collections  may  either  be  obtained  personally  in  the  ways  described  below 
or  through  the  consuls  (p.  HI)  or  bankers.  —  Fee»^  see  p.  114. 

Aceademia  di  8.  Luca  (p.  238),  pictures:  daily,  9-3;  closed  in  July 
and  August. 

Albanij  ViUa  (p.  338),  antiquities  and  pictures :  Tuesdays,  except 
in  wet  weather,  from  12  noon;  admittance  by  permesso,  obtain- 
able at  the  office  in  the  Palazzo  Torlonia,  Piazza  Yenezia  135, 
to  the  left  on  the  ground-floor,  on  presenting  a  visiting-cafd. 

Barberinij  Pcdazao  (p.  170),  picture-gallery  and  antiquities :  daily, 
10.  30-5  (Thurs.  2-5j ;  library ,  Thurs.  9-2  (closed  from  the 
middle  of  Sept.  to  the  end  of  Oct). 

*Borghe8ej  Palazzo  (p.  184),  pictures:  Mon.,  Wed.,  andFrid.,  9-3; 
admittance  by  permesso,  obtainable  at  the  Palace  10-12  a,  m. 

*Borghe8ej  Villa  (p.  334),  garden:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  8at.,  and  Sun., 
after  1  p.m.,  cabs  also  admitted;  the  casino,  with  the  antiqui- 
ties, Sat.  1-3,  admittance  by  permesso  obtainable  at  the  Palazzo 
Borghese. 
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^Capitoline  Museum  (f.  216):  daily,  10-3,  50  e. ;  on  San.,  New 
Tear's  Day,  Epiphany,  Festiyal  of  the  Constitution  (p.  122), 
Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Christi  Day,  Festiyal  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Aug.  15th,  Sept.  8th,  and  Deo.  8th,  10-1,  free;  closed 
on  Easter  Day,  Sept.  20th,  Nov.  Ist,  and  Christmas. 
CasteUo  8.  Angelo  (p.  274) :  daUy  at  9, 11,  1,  or  3  o'clock  by  per- 
messo,  sYailahle  for  six  persons,  obtainable  at  the  Comando  dl 
Diyislone  Territoriale  di  Roma,  Via  de'  Burrd  (a  street  connect- 
ing the  Piazza  di  Pietra  and  Piazza  S.  Ignazio;  PI.  1,  H,  16), 
No.  147,  second  floor. 

*Cataeombs  of  St.  Callistus(j.  361):  daily,  see  p.  356. 

*Colonna,  Palazso  (p.  163),  picture-gallery:  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat., 
11-3. 

*CoU)sseuni  (p.  234) :  open  at  all  hours ;  the  galleries  closed  after 
11  p.  m.  (comp.  p.  236). 

* Conseroatori ,  Palace  of  (^.  215),  new  collection,  bronzes  and 
pictures :  times  of  admission  same  as  for  the  Capitoline  Museum 
(see  above). 

Corsmij  Palasuo  (p.  324),  picture-gallery:  Mon.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
9-3,  except  on  holidays. 

*Doria,  Palazzo  (p.  158),  picture-gallery:  Tues.  and  Frld.  10-2; 
or  Wed.  or  Sat.,  if  one  of  the  usual  days  is  a  holiday. 

Doria,  Villa,  see  below  (  Villa  Pamphilj). 

*Famesinti,  ViUa  (p.  323):  on  the  1st  and  the  i5th  of  each  month ; 
dosed  in  midsummer. 

*  Forum  Bomanum  (p.  222):  dally,   till  dusk,  gratis;   closed  in 

midsummer,  12-3. 
* Kircheriano,  Museo  (p.  156):  daily,  except  public  holidays,  9-3 
(1  fir.).  Sun.  free. 

*  Lateran ,  Collections  of  the  (p.  268) :  daily ,  9-3 ;  in  spring  10-4, 

in  summer  9-1. 
[lAidovisi,  ancient  sculptures  from  the  former  Villa  (p.  172) :  closed 

at  present] 
Maltese  Villa  and  8,  Maria  Aventina  (p.  253):  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9 

to  dusk. 
MalUi,  Villa  (p.  259):  Thurs.,  after  2.  30  p.m. ;  visitors  wiite 

their  names  in  a  book. 
Mediei,    ViUa(jp,  149),  collection  of  casts:  Wed.  and  Sat.,  8-12, 

and  afternoons  till  dusk. 
Musto  Artistieo  Jndusiriale  (p.  151),  daily,  9-3,  except  Wed. 
Museo  delle  Terme  (p.  168),  same  as  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

*  Palatine  Excavations  (p.  242):  daily,  9  till  dusk;  adm.  1  fr. ;  on 

Sun.  and  holidays  gratis;  closed  in  summer  12-3. 

^Pamphiljj  Villa  Doria  (p.  355):  Mon.  and  Frid.,  1  till  dusk,  some- 
times only  from  4 ;  two-horse  carriages  and  one-horse  carriages 
without  numbers  also  admitted. 

*8t,  Peter's,  Dome  of(j^.  285),  daily  8-11,  by  permesso. 
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Quirmale,  Palatto  del  (p.  173),  the  residence  of  the  King,  daily, 
but  part  of  it  only  is  shown. 
*Ro8piglio9iy  Casino  (p.  175),  pictures:  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9-3. 
*Thermae  of  CoaraeaUa  (p.  255):  daily,  9  till  dusk  (1  fr.);  Snn. 
after  10,  gratis ;  closed  from  12  to  3  in  midsummer. 
Thermae  of  TiUu  (j>.  237) :  admission  as  to  the  preceding. 
[TofJonta,  Afuseo(p.  325^,  formerly  by  written  application  to  the  Pa- 
lazzo Torlonia  (p.  l62),  but  closed  at  present.] 
*  Vatican  Collections  and  Librairy  (p.  287)  accessible  on  the  days 
mentioned  below  (but  always  closed  on  Sat.,  Sun.,  and  holi- 
days), 10-3,  gratis,  by  permessi,  to  be  obtained  through  a  con- 
sul, or  by  direct  application  at  the  Segretarla  of  the  Maggior- 
domo  (9-1  o'clock)  in  the  Gortile  di  S.  Damaso  (p.  286). 
Intending  visitors  apply  to  the   Swiss  guard  (no  gratuity)  at  the 
Portone  di  BronKO,  opposite  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Vatican  (p.  286),  and 
are  conducted  to  the  office,  where  they  write  their  names  in  the  permease. 
The  hotel-keepers  also  procure  permessi  for  their  guests,  for  which  they 
sometimes  charge  1  fr.  each.    On  leaving  the  Vatican  the  visitor  who  in- 
tends   to  return  should  at  once  procure  another  permesso  in  the    way 
above  mentioned,  or  ask  the  custodian  to  give  him  back  the  old  one  0/t  fr.). 
Besides  the  permessi  for  artists  and  scientific  men  mentioned  below^, 
there  are  ordinary  permessi  available  for  6  persons.    For  Raphael^i  Stanxe 
and  Loggie,  the  Fieture  OaUerif^   and  the  BUtine  Chapel^  9-3  o^clock  on 
the  first  five  week-days,  festivals  excepted.  —  For  the  Jffuemn  of  Statnarp^ 
the  Etruscan  Museum,  and  the  Egyptian  Museum ^   Mondays,   Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  9-3. 

The  Vatican  Library  is  open  on  the  same  days  as  the  Museum  of  Statuary 
(Mon^  Tues..  Wed..  Frid.,  8-12),  no  permesso  being  required;  comp.  p.  319. 
Tnose  wno  desire  to  study,  draw,  or  copy  in  Roman  museums  or  pri- 
vate collections  must  procure  a  Permesso  through  their  consul.  For  the 
Papal  Museums  permission  is  granted  by  MontignQr  Macehi  (maggiordomo 
of  the  pope)  at  his  office  (see  above),  the  written  application  having  been 
left  there  a  day  or  two  previously.  (S^>arate  permessi  required  for  the  asu- 
seumB  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran,  the  Vatican  picture-gallery,  and  Raphael's 
Loggie.)  In  the  case  of  Private  OallerieSj  application  must  be  made  to  the 
proprietor  in  Italian  or  French,  stating  also  which  picture  it  is  intended 
to  copy?  and  the  size  and  description  of  the  copy.  In  scHne  collections  copies 
of  the  original  size  must  not  be  made.  As  to  this  and  similar  regulations, 
information  should  be  previously  obtained  from  the  custodian.  The  follow- 
ing form  of  application  to  the  Monsgr.  Mi^ordomo,  may  be  also  Midressed 
to  a  principe  or  marchese,  the  ^Bevma''  being  in  this  case  omitted. 
Eeeellenza  i2«vff&a, 

II  sottoseritto^  ehe  si  trattiene  a  Roma  eon  lo  scopo  di  proseguire  in  questa 
capitale  i  suoi  studj  artistiei  (storici,  etc.),  si  prende  la  liberiA  di  rivolgerti 
eon  questa  a  Vra  Eeeellenza  Revma  pregando  La  perehi  voglia  eteoartkHrgli  U 
grazioso  permesso  di  far  degli  studj  (dei  disegni,  delle  notisie,  etc.)  ful  Mmeo 
tnella  Galleria)  Vatieano. 

Sperando  di  essere  favorito  da  Vra  Eeeellenza  RevuM  e  pregetttdo  La  di 
gradire  anOeipatamenU  i  piii  Hneeri  tuoi  rinqraziemunti^  ha  Femore  di  pro- 
testarsi  eol  pt6  profondo  riepetto  j.  ^  -  „     ..  «   ^ 

at  Vra  Eeeellenza  RevSka 
Roma  li  .  '  '  '  Vmmo  (Wtmo  3ervUore 

A  Sua  Eeeellenza  Revma  if.  J^. 

Monsignor  Macehi 

Maggiordomo  di  Sua  Santith. 
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Diary. 

(To  b€  compared  teith  the  preceding  Alpkabeiieal  LUt). 

Daily :  Capitoline  Mosenm  (p.  216)  and  Palaoe  of  the  Conser- 
ratori  (p.  215),  9-3,  adm.  50  c.;  Snn.,  10-1,  gratis.  —  Collections 
in  the  Lateran  (p.  268),  10-3,  in  summer  9-1.  —  Museo  Kirche- 
liano  fp.  156),  9-3,  adm.  1  fr.;  Snn.  gratis.  —  Forum  Romannm 
(p.  222).  Excavations  on  the  Palatine  (p.  242);  adm.  1  fr. ;  Snn. 
gratis).  Thenn»  of  Garaealla  (p.  255) ;  adm.  1  fr. ;  Sun.  gratis  ; 
all  three  after  10  a.m.,  closed  In  summer  from  12  to  3.  —  Dome  of 
St.  Peter's  (p.  285)  8-11.  —  Catacombs  of  St.  CalUstus  (p.  361),  etc. 

Daily,  except  Sundays  and  Holidays:  Academy  of  S.  Luca 
(p.  238)  9-3;  closed  In  July  and  August.  —  GaUeria  Barberini 
(p.  170)  12-5. 

Sundays:  Villa  Borghese  (p.  334),  after  1  p.m. 

Mondays:  Vatican  Collections  (Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie, 
Picture  Gallery,  Sistlne  Chapel,  and  Museum  of  Statuary)  9-3 
(Library  8-12).  —  GaUeria  Borghese  (p.  184)  9-3.  —  Galleria 
Corsini  (p.  324)  9-3.  —  Villa  PamphilJ  (p.  355). 

Tuesdays:  Vatican  Collections  (Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggi>, 
Picture  Gallery ,  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  Museum  of  Statuary)  9-3 
(Library  8-12).  —  Galleria  Doria  (p.  158)10-2.  —  GaUeria  Colonna 
(p.  163)  11-3.  —  VilU  Borghese  (p-  334),  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesdays :  Vatican  Collections  (Raphaers  Stanze  and  Loggie, 
Picture  Gallery,  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Museum  of  Statuary)  9-3 
(Library  8-12i  —  Casino  Rosplgliosi  (p.  175)  9-3.  —  GaUeria 
Borghese  (p.  i84)  9-3.  —  S.  Maria  Ayentina  (p.  253),  from  9  a.m. 

Thursdays :  Vatican  Collections  (Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie, 
Picture  Gallery,  Sistine  Chapel,  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Museums) 
9-3.  —  Galleria  Corsini  (p.  324)  9-3.  —  Barberini  Library  (p.  171) 
9-2.  —  GaUeria  Colonna  (p.  163)  11-3.  —  ViUa  Borghese  (p.  334) 
in  the  afternoon.  —  ViUa  Mattel  (p.  269)  after  2.  30  p.m. 

Fridays :  Vatican  CoUections  O^&phael's  Stanze  and  Loggie,  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Museum  of  Statuary)  9-3  (Library, 
8-12).  —  GaUeria  Borghese  (p.  184)  9-3.  —  GaUeria  Doria  (p.  158) 
iO-2.  —  ViUa  Doria-PamphHj  (p.  355). 

Saturdays:  Casino  Rosplgliosi  (p.  175)  9-3.  —  GaUeria  Corsini 
fp.  324)9-3.  —  Galleria  Colonna  (p.  163)  11-3.  —  ViUa  Borghese 
(p.  334)  and  the  Casino,  in  the  afternoon.  —  S.  Maria  Aventina 
(p.  253)  9still  dusk. 


Buration  of  Visit. 

To  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matchless  attractions 
of  Rome,  the  trayeller  should  spend  a  whole  winter  in  the  'Eternal 
City*,  and  even  to  obtain  a  hasty  glimpse  at  them  he  must  maHe  ^ 
stay  of  10-14  days  at  least. 
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Summary  of  Chief  Attraotioni. 

Ghubghss  :  St.  Peter's  (p.  277),  S.  Giovanni  in  Later&no  (p.  266),  S.  Maria 
Haggiore  (p.  176),  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  (p.  343),  8.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mara  (p.  352),  Siatine  Chapel  (p.  287),  8.  Agostino  (p.  189),  S.  Glemente 
(p.  260),  8.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  181),  8.  Maria  degli  Angell  (p.  167), 
8.  Maria  in  AracoBli  (p.  209).  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  (p.  195),  8.  Maria  della 
Pace  (p.  191),  8.  Maria  del  iPopolo  (p.  147),  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere  (p.  330), 
8.  Onofirio  (p.  322),  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  (p.  182),  8.  Prassede  (p.  178). 

pAtAOKS :  Palazzo  della  Gancelleria  (p.  199) ,  Famese  (p.  ^05),  Giraud 
(p.  276),  di  Venezia  (p.  162). 

Ruins  :  Forum  (p.  222),  Colosgeum  (p.  234),  Imperial  Palaces  (p.  244), 
Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  248),  Thermee  of  Titus  and  Caracalla  (pp.  237,  255), 
Pantheon  (p.  193),  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  203),  Forum  of  Trajan  (p.  240), 
Temple  of  Neptune  (p.  156),  Pyramid  of  Cestius  (p.  252).  —  Catacombs  of 
8t.  Callistus  (p.  361). 

GoLLBCTioNS  OP  Statubs  in  the  Vatican  (p.  806),  Capitol  (p.  216),  La- 
teran  (p.  268),  Villa  Albani  0>-  338),  Borghese  (p.  334),  Ludovisi  (p.  172). 

PiGTUBXS :  Raphael's  Loggie  and  Stanze  (p.  292),  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
(p.  301),  Palazzi  Borghese  (p.  185),  Barberini  (p.  171),  Golonna  (p.  163),  and 
Doria  (p.  168). 

Prombnadsb:  Monte  Pindo  (p.  148),  where  a  military  band  plays  daily 
2  hours  before  sunset  (in  summer  in  the  Piazza  Colonna),  attracting  a 
fashionable  crowd  both  of  Romans  and  foreigners.  —  The  Villa  Borghese^ 
the  most  popular  of  the  Roman  villas  (p.  334)^  the  Villa  Doria~I\nnpMlJ 
(p.  355);  and  the  Via  Appia  (pp.  264,  348).  —  The  new  Ptuteggiata  Mar- 
ffherita  (p.  330)  and  Parco  Regina  Margherita  (p.  336). 

Points  of  View  on  the  left  bank:  The  Pincio  (PI.  1,18;  p.  148), 
Basilica  of  Constantine  (PI.  II,  20;  p.  232),  Palatine  (PI.  11,21;  p.  241);  on 
the  right  bank :  *8.  Pietro  in  Hontorio  (PI.  II,  12 ;  p.  328),  and  the  adjoining 
♦Passeggiata  Margherita  (p.  330;  at  least  V2  hr.  before  sunset). 


A  Fortnight's  Visit. 

The  traveller  who  desires  to  see  most  of  the  above  sights  within 
a  fortnight  must  economise  time  by  drawing  up  a  careful  programme 
for  each  day  before  starting,  or  by  following  the  plan,  suggested  be- 
low. It  is  advisable  to  devote  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon  to  visit- 
ing the  churches ,  which ,  with  the  exception  of  the  largest ,  are 
closed  from  12  to  4.  With  regard  to  meals,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  heavy  ^  dejeuner  k  la  fourchette'  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  should  be  eschewed,  as  it  encroaches  on  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  day,  and  that  the  usual  English  hours  for  a  substantial  break- 
fast, slight  luncheon,  and  late  dinner  should  be  observed.  One  of  the 

first  things  to  be  done  is  to  secure  'permessi'  (comp.  pp.  122,  124). 

1st  Dat.  The  first  part  of  this  had  better  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  called  an  ^Orientation  Drive\ 

Engage  a  cab  for  2-3  hrs.  (tariff,  see  Appendix)  and  drive  down  the 
Corso  as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  then  to  the  Foro  Trajano  and 
through  the  Via  Alessandrina  and  Via  Bonella  to  the  Forum  Bomanum, 
past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  Via  di  8.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  to  the 
Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  then  through  the  Via  Merulana,  passing 
8.  Maria  Maggiore ,  through  the  Via  Ag.  Depretis  (Quattro  Fontane)  and 
the  Via  Nazionale  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  then  through  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  the  Via  Tor  Ar[;entina,  through  the  last  street  to  the 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  crossing  it  to  Trastevere,  passing  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  through  the  Lungara  to  the  Piazza  di  8.  Pietro;  then  through  the 
Borgo  ITuovo ,  across  the  Piazza  Pia ,  past  the  Castle  of  8.  Angelo,  over 
the  Ponte  8.  Angelo,  and  through  the  Via  Banco  di  8.  8pirito,  the  Corso 
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Vittorio  Emannele,  aad  the  Via  Ancceli  to  the  PiaiM  in  ArMOsli  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  eab  may  be  dlsmiMed.  Aaeend  to  the  Fituta 
M  (kmipidogUo  Cp.  310),  visit  the  CapitoUnt  Mu$9wm  (p.  316)  and  the  Fomm 
Somantim  (p.  222),  and  lastly  spend  the  evening  on  the  Pbteio  (p.  148). 

2kd  Dat  (Hon.  or  Wed.).  OalUria  Borffhess  (p.  186;  Hon.,  Wed., 
Frid.,  9-3)-,  Pantheon  (p.  193);  S.  Maria  §opra  Minerpa  (p.  196);  Can- 
caUHa  (p.  199);  Pal.  Parmete  (p.  305);  PimU  Bisto  (p.  327);  S,  Maria  in 
Trasievere  (p.  880);  S.  Pieiro  m  Mimtwrio  (p.  338)}  then,  if  time  permit,  a 
walk  in  the  new  PUsaeggiata  Marghtrita  (p.  380),  which  may  also  be  in- 
eladed  in  the  programmes  given  below  for  the  8rd  and  8th  days. 

3kd  Dat  CMon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  or  Frid.).  Bi,  Peter't  (p.  377)  and  the 
Dmm  (p.  286;  8-10);  Birtine  Chapel  (p.  387;  9-3);  Antiquiiiu  (p.  304;  9^); 
S.  Onofrio  (p.  323). 

4th  I>at  (Hon.,  Thnrs.,  or  Sat).  AMAosrs  Stanu  and  Lcggit^  VaUean 
Pieifmy  OiOUrv  (p.  293;  Hon.  to  Frid.  9-3);  Gatteria  Cor*im  (p.  8C4;  9^)^ 
Palatutt  Cp*  341). 

6th  Bat  (any  week-day).  Muteo  Kir<3h«riano  (p.  166);  Forum  qf  Tra- 
jan (p.  240);  Pora  of  Augutiut  (p.  239)  and  Norwz  (Ck>lonnacce ,  p.  339); 
8.  Pietro  in  VineoU  (p.  183);  Thermae  of  TiUu  (p.  387);  OolsMswn  (p.  334); 
Arch  of  ConsianHne  (p.  236)  ;  walk  over  the  Caelim  (p.  3C6),  if  time  permit. 

6th  Dat  (Tnes.).  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (p.  147);  04*i  (p.  197);  OaUe- 
ria  Doria  (p.  158;  10-2);  GalUria  CoUmna  (p.  163;  11-8);  (hitrma)  (p.  174) ; 
S.  Maria  degU  AngeU  iTherma€  of  Diocletian^  p.  167) ;  B.  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mnra  (p.  343),  if  time  left. 

7th  Dat  (any  day).  B.  Clemonte  (p.  360);  Latoran^  Museum  (9-3), 
Chureh  and  Baptistery  (p.  267);  B.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  176);  B.  Prassede 
(p.  178) ;  B.  Lorenzo  fuori  (p.  343). 

8tb  Dat  (any  day).  From  the  Fonun  Romannm  to  the  Janmt  Quadri- 
frons  (p.  248);  Cloaea  Maxima  (p.  248);  Ponte  Botto  (p.  260);  so-called 
TompU  of  Fortuna  ViriUt  (p.  249)  and  that  of  ffercules  Victor  (p.  2^); 
S.  Maria  in  Coemedin  (p.  249);  by  tramway  to  B,  B»olo  fuori  (p.  %3)  and 
hack  to  the  Porta  8.  Paolo;  P^amid  of  Cettiut  (p.  262);  Monte  Testaeelo 
051);  over  the  Aventine  (B.  Sahina^  p.  262). 

9th  Dat  (any  day).  S,  Agottino  (p.  189);  B.  Maria  delP  Anima  (p.  191) ; 
B.  Maria  delta  Pace  (p.  191);  second  visit  to  Bitiine  Chapel  and  to  BaphaeVs 
Stante  and  Loggio  or  to  the  Picture  GaUery  (9-3).  Excursion  to  Pimte  Molle 
(pp.  334-336). 

IOth  Dat  (any  day).  B.  Maria  in  Araeoeli  (p.  209);  collections  in  the 
Paiaee  of  the  Contervatori  (p.  211;  10-3);  Thermae  of  CaracaUa  (p.  256); 
Via  Apt^a^  within  and  without  the  city  (pp.  254,  348),  and  the  Catacombs 
of  CaWstut  (p.  361).    Back  by  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  346). 

11th  a  12th  Dats.  AnoUier  day  or  two  should  be  devoted  to  revisit- 
ing the  collections  of  antiquities  in  tiie  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  and  the 
Borgheee  GaUory ;  a  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  VUla  Fameeina ,  open 
only  on  the  1st  and  the  15th  of  each  month. 

13th  it  14th  Dats.  Lastly,  a  day  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  the 
Alhan  Mtt.  (p.  363),  and  another  to  Tivoli  (p.  377).  These  excursions 
should  not  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  visitor's  stay  at  Borne.  They 
may  be  made  on  a  Sunday,  which  is  not  a  good  day  for  sight-seeing. 


Biblioiprapliy. 

The  literature  on  the  history  and  topo^aphy  of  Rome,  especially 
of  ancient  Rome,  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  Indicate  a  few  of  the  most  useful  works  on  the  subject.  At 
the  reviTal  of  learning  after  the  dark  ages  numerous  scholars,  such 
*s  Poggio  (1440),  Flavio  Biondo,  and  Lucio  Fauno,  devoted  them- 
lelvea  with  enthusiasm  to  exploration  in  this  field.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  medisval  works  on  Rome  is  NardinVs  Soma  Antica 
(1666),  edited  by  Nibby  in  1818. 
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AmoDg  modem  works  we  may  mention  the  following :  — 

1.  Italiav.    Ifuotfa  De*erMon4  di  Roma  Aniica  «  Modema  ISSOy  by  G,  Fea. 

IndieoMione  Topograflea  di  Roma  Aniiea  (9rd  ed.,  1841)  and  other  works 

by  Canina. 
Roma  neir  Anno  1S38^  by  ^«My  (3  toIs.  \  1843). 

2.  Frrvoh.    Rome^  DucripHcn  H  SouvotUr,  by  FtancU  Wtf ,  a  handBoatie 

illustrated  work,  with  366  wood-cats  (Ord  ed.,  Paris,  1875). 

iZoms  au  SiieU  d'AugusUy  by  Desobry  (1844). 

PiwM§Md€s  Arehiolos^iquesy  by  BoUiiwr  (Paris,  1881). 

Rome  «l  ses  Momtments^  by  Debleser  (1883;  uieftil  information  about 
charch  services  and  other  ecclesiastieal  matters). 

Lee  AntiquiUi  de  to  Ville  d»  Rome  au  XIV,  XV«,  et  TF/«  tiieUt,  by 
E.  MUntz  (Paris;  1886). 
B.  GsBMAir.    Oetehiehte  und  Beeehreihvng  der  Btadt  R/om^  by  Baehee  (1824). 

Bet^reUmng  Roms^  by  Ifiebuhr.  Plainer.  Btmeen,  tHriehe.  and  othws.  a 
learned  and  extensive  work  forming  the  basis  for  all  MibsMnoBt  ex- 
ploration (6  vols.,  1830-43).  An  abridgment  of  this  work,  u  1  vol., 
was  issued  by  Plettner  and  Ukiehe  in  1845. 

Ilandbueh  der  RIfmieehen  AUertMmer,  by  W»  A.  Becker y  a  asefU  sup- 
plement to  the  foregoing  (numerous  references  to  classieal  autiiors). 

Topographie  der  Bfadt  Rom  im  Atterthtuny  by  ff.  Jordan^  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  excavations  (3  vols. ;  1871-85). 

Topographie  der  Btadt  Rom^  by  0.  Riehter,  an  excellent  and  learned 
survey,  though  somewhat  crowded   owing  to  its  conciseness  (1889). 

Die  Ruinen  Romty  by  Reber  (3rd  ed.,  Leipsic,  1879). 

Darstellungen  one  der  BiitengeeeMehte  Rome  in  der  Zeit  von  Auguet  hie 
zum  Auegang  der  Antonine^  by  L.  Friedlaender  ^  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  social  history  of  the  imperial  era  (5«h  ed.,  1881-82). 

GeeehieMe  der  Btadt  Rom  im  MittelaUer,  by  Ferdinand  OregoroHme  ^  a 
history  of  Borne  in  the  middle  ages,  closing  in  1536  (1858-72). 

Oeeehiehte  der  Btadt  Rom,  by  A,  von  Reumont.n  history  of  Rome  frontk 
its  foundation  to  1846  (3  vols. ;  Berlin,  1867-70). 
4.  English.    Wdlke  in  Rome^  by  Auguetue  J.  C.  Bare  (12th  ed.,  1887).   an 
admirable  cicerone  for  the  ordinary  visitor  to  Rome  (may  be  bor- 
rowed at  Piale^s  library). 

Rome,  Ancient  and  Modem ,  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Donovan  (4  vols. ;  18413), 
based  on  the  works  of  Professor  Xibby. 

Traneformation  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  NathamiH  Bimothoruey  eomtains 
much  incidental  matter  of  interest  for  the  visitor  to  Rome.  —  See  alao 
Oeorgee  Band's  ^Daniella\  Sane  Andereen^e  ^Improvieatore\  and  Mies 
Roberts*  ^Mademoiselle  Morf. 

Archaeology  of  Rome,  byV.  ff.  Parker,  profusely  illustrated. 

Arehitechiral  Hittory  of  Rome^  by  /.  H.  Parker  (1881). 

Romae  Antiqttae  NotiiiUy  or  the  Antiqnities  of  Rome,  by  BasOKennet  (1781). 

Rome  under  Pius  IX.,  by  B.  W.  Fullom  (1864). 

Rome  Illustrated,  translated  from  the  French  of  Francis  Weg  (see  above ; 
new  ed.,  1887). 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Taylor  A  Cresy  (new  ed.,  1874). 

Rome  and  the  Campagna,  by  Bum  (London,  1870),  the  best  Bi^ish  work 
of  the  kind. 

Historic  and  Monumental  Rome,  by  €.  J,  Hemans  (1874). 

Gdllu*,  by  W.  A.  Becker  (English  translation  by  Metotdfe). 

Manual  of  Roman  AntiquiUee,  by  Prof.  Ramsay, 

Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  by  Sir  William  OeU  (1846). 

The  Roman  Catacombs,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northeote  (new  ed.,  1859). 

The  City  of  Rome,  by  Dyer  (1883). 

AneimU  Rome  in  1885,  by  Prof,  J.  B.  Middleton  (Edinburgh,  18S6). 

Ancient  Rome  in  (he  lAght  of  Recent  Diseoveriee,  by  R.  A,  Lemeiani 
(illus.:  London,  1888). 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  histories  of  Oihhon,  Jfis- 
huhr,  Mommeen,  MerivaU,  Arnold,  Dnruy,  and  Ihne. 
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Sitorj  of  the  CUtj  of  Bono. 

DifAcnlt  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  trace  the  career  of  the  Eternal 
City  tbTonghont  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ,  and  to  mark  and 
appreciate  the  manifold  yicissitudes  which  it  lias  undergone,  the 
traTeller  will  naturally  desire  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  ancient  centre  of  Western  ciTilisatton,  the  city  of 
the  Republic  and  Empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  seat  of  a  Tast 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  founded,  and  now  the 
capital  of  an  important  and  steadily  progressing  modem  state. 
Whereyer  we  tread ,  our  thoughts  are  involuntarily  diTorted  from 
the  eojoyment  of  the  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  past ;  and 
the  most  careless  of  pleasure-seekers  will  find  it  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  peculiar  influence  of  the  place.  The  following  sketch  is 
merely  designed  to  put  the  trayeller  in  the  way  of  making  farther 
researches  for  himself,  and  deals  exclusiyely  with  those  leading  and 
general  facts  with  which  he  ought  to  he  acquainted  before  proceed-* 
ing  to  explore  the  city  in  detail. 

As  the  more  remote  history  of  Italy  is  inyolved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, so  also  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period  that  the  well-known  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was 
framed,  and  the  year  B.  G.  753  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
In  all  probability,  however ,  Rome  may  lay  claim  to  far  greater  an- 
tiquity. We  are  led  to  this  conclusion ,  not  only  by  a  number  of 
ancient  traditions ,  but  also  by  the  recent  discovery  in  Latium  of 
relics  of  the  flint-period ,  an  epoch  far  removed  from  any  written 
records.  The  Palatine  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city,  around  which  new  quarters  grouped  themselves  by  slow 
degrees ;  and  it  was  here  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
city,  the  BomaQuadrata,  of  which  Tacitus  (Ann.  12,  24)  states  the 
supposed  extent.  Modern  excavations  have  brought  to  light  portions 
of  the  wall ,  gateways ,  and  streets  which  belonged  to  the  most  an- 
cient settlement  (see  pp.  241,  242).  After  the  town  of  Romulus  had 
sprung  up  on  the  Palatine,  a  second,  inhabited  bySabines,  was  built 
on  the  Qwrinal ,  and  the  two  were  subsequently  united  into  one 
community.  Whilst  each  retained  its  peculiar  temples  and  sanctu- 
aries, the  Forum ,  situated  between  them  ,  and  commanded  by  the 
castle  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ,  formed  the  com- 
mon focus  and  place  of  assembly  of  the  entire  state,  and  the  Forum 
and  Capitol  maintained  this  Importance  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
andent  Rome.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  situation,  the  most  central  in  the  peninsula,  alike 
adapted  for  a  great  commercial  town ,  and  for  the  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  thus  enumerated  by  Livy 
(5,  54) :  'flumen  opportunum ,  quo  ex  mediterraneis  locis  fruges 
devehantur,    quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur,  mare  vicinur 
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ad  oommoditates  nee  expositum  niinia  propinquitate  ad  pericula 
classium  externarum ,  regionum  Italise  medium ,  ad  inciementum 
nrbis  natam  unice  locum'.  The  Tiber  was  navigable  for  sea-going 
ships  as  far  as  Rome,  whilst  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Anio,  Nera, 
Chiana,  and  Topino,  contained  sufficient  water  for  the  river  vessels 
which  maintained  a  busy  traffic  between  Rome  and  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula.  The  state  of  these  rivers  has,  however,  in  the  coarse 
of  ages  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grad- 
ual levelling  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains ,  and  at  the  present 
day  the  lower  part  only  of  the  Tiber,  below  Orte,  is  navigable. 

Whilst  the  origin  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  Romulus,  its  extension  is  attributed  with  something  more 
of  certainty  to  Servius  Tullius.  Around  the  twin  settlements  on  the 
Palatine  and  Quirinal,  extensive  suburbs  on  the  EsqwUne  and 
CaeUua ,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  ground  between  the  hills,  had 
sprung  up ;  for  not  only  were  numerous  strangers  induced  to  settle 
permanently  at  Rome  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns  were  frequently  trans- 
planted thither.  Out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  a  new  civic 
community  was  organised  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
kings ,  and  its  constitution  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  the 
Servian  WaU.  This  structure  Included  an  external  wall  round  the 
whole  of  the  town,  and  also  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol  and  other 
heights  within  it.  The  outer  wall  led  from  the  N.  slope  of  the  Cap- 
itol across  what  was  later  the  Forum  of  Trajan ,  skirted  the  Qui- 
rinal ,  and  turned  to  the  S.E.  at  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (p.  173). 
For  more  than  3/4  M.  at  this  part  of  the  circuit,  where  the  artificial 
defences  are  not  aided  by  nature ,  the  wall  was  replaced  by  a  ram- 
part about  80  ft.  in  breadth ,  with  a  moat  100  ft.  wide  in  front  of 
it.  Considerable  remains  of  this  rampart  are  extant  near  the  rail- 
way-station. The  wall  recommenced  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Esquiline, 
skirted  the  S.  slope  of  the  CsbIIus,  enclosed  the  two  summits  of  the 
Aventine ,  and  ended  at  the  Tiber  (below  St.  Sabina's ,  p.  252). 
While  care  was  taken  thus  to  protect  the  city  externally,  the  kings 
were  not  less  solicitous  to  embellish  the  interior  with  handsome 
buildings.  To  this  period  belong  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(p.  208),  the  CircfM  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine  (p.  250),  the  Career  Mamertinus  (p.  237),  and  above 
all  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (p.  248),  destined  to  drain  the  swampy  site 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  admired  for  its  massive  construction.  This 
energetic  and  brilliant  development  of  the  city  under  the  kings  of 
the  Tarquinian  family  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  came  to  a  close  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius  Superbus  (509). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Republic  the  united  efforts  of 
the  citizens  were  directed  to  the  task  of  establishing  themselves 
more  securely  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  acquisitions ;  and  in 
this  they  succeeded,  although  not  without  serious  difficulty.    It 
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▼as  a  hard  and  bitter  period  of  probation '  that  the  nation  had  to 
undergo  in  the  first  period  of  its  new  liberty,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  the  Etrascan  power  that  Rome  began  to  breathe  fVeely 
again.    After  protracted  struggles  she  sacceeded  in  conquering  and 
destroying  her  formidable  riyal  Veii  (396) ,  a  victory  by  which  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  established  over  the  south  of  Etmria  as  far 
88  the  Glminian  Forest.   Shortly  afterwards  (390)  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Oauls.    Although  this  catastrophe  occasioned  only  a  transient  loss 
of  the  prestige  of  Rome,  it  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  external 
features  of  the  eity.    The  work  of  re-erection  was  undertaken  with 
great  precipitation ;  the  new  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  poor  and  unattractive ,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
Rome  was  far  from  being  a  handsome  city.    Her  steadily  increasing 
power,  however,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  influence  her  ar- 
chitecture.   During  the  contests  for  the  supremacy  over  Italy,  the 
first  aqueduct  and  the  first  high-road  were  constructed  at  Rome  by 
Apphts  Claudhu  in  312  (^Aqua  and  Via  Appia ,  p.  348) ;  in  272  a 
second  aqueduct  (Anio  Vetus)  was  erected.    Down  to  the  period  of 
the  Punic  wars  Rome  had  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius 
TulHus ;  but,  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  had  constituted  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  city  rapidly  increased.    The  wall  was  al- 
most everywhere  demolished  to  make  room  for  new  buildings ,  so 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  no  longer  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  its  former  position ,  and  new  quarters  now  sprang  up 
on   all  sides.     During  the   last  century  B.C.,   after  the   Greco- 
Aslatie  wars  of  the  previous  century  had  brought  the  Romans  into 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  the  East,  the  city  began  to  assume 
an  aspect  more  worthy  of  its  proud  dignity  as  capital  of  the  civilised 
world.    The  streets,  hitherto  unpaved,  were  now  converted  into 
the  massive  lava-causeways  which  are  still  visible  on  many  of  the 
ancient  roads   (e,  g.  Via  Appia).     The   highest  ambition  of  the 
opulent  nobles  was  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  the  erection  of 
imposing  public  buildings.    Thus  in  184  M.  Porciua  Cato  erected 
the  first  court  of  judicature  (Basilica  Porcia)  in  the  Forum ,  and 
others  followed  his  example.    Speculation  in  houses  was  extensively 
carried  on ,  and  it  was  by  this  means  that  the  Triumvir  Crassus, 
among  others ,  amassed  his  fortune ;  for  rents  were  high ,  and  the 
houses  of  a  slight  and  inexpensive  construction.    These  tf»uZ(Z€,  or 
blocks  of  houses  erected  for  hire,   contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
diomu$y  or  palaces  of  the  wealthy ,  which  were  fitted  up  with  the 
ntmost  magnificence  and  luxury.     Thus  the  tribune  Clodius,  the 
well-known  opponent  of  Cicero,  paid  14,800,600  sesterces  (i.  «. 
about  130,5252.)  for  his  house.    The  ordinary  building  material 
consisted   of  sun-dried  bricks  (lateres),   while  the  volcanic  stone 
(tufa  and  peperino)  of  the  neighbourhood  was  used  for  the  more 
ambitiouB  edifices.   Among  the  comparatively  few  extant  buildings 
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of  the  Republican  period  are  the  Tabularium  of  B.  C.  78  (p.  221), 
the  Ionic  Temple  at  the  Ponte  Rotto  (p.  249),  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Seipios  (p.  257),  Bibulus  (p.  163),  and  CaeeiUa  MtUlla  (p.  349). 

The  tTansformation  of  the  republic  into  a  MiiiItabt  Dbspotism 
InYolved  the  introduction  of  a  new  architectural  period  also.  Usurp- 
ers are  generally  wont  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings ,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the  lustre  of  the  older 
edifices ,  and  to  obliterate  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
Caesar  himself  had  formed  the  most  extensive  plans  of  this  nature, 
but  their  execution  was  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  nephew.  Of 
all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  those  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus 
occupy  by  far  the  highest  rank ,  both  in  number  and  importance. 
The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  Campus  Martius  with 
the  Pantheon  (p.  193)  and  the  Thermae  of  Agrippa  (p.  195),  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus  (p.  203),  the  Portico  of  Octavia  (p.  205)  and 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  184),  the  Basilica  Julia  (j^.  226), 
and  the  Forum  of  Augustus  with  the  Temple  of  Mars  (p.  239).  No 
fewer  than  82  temples  were  restored  by  Augustus  ('templorum 
omnium  conditorem  ac  restitutorem*  as  he  is  termed  by  Livy), 
who  might  well  boast  of  having  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left 
it  of  marble.  The  wonderftil  fire-baked  bricks ,  the  time-resist- 
ing qualities  of  which  excite  our  admiration  in  the  Roman  build- 
ings of  the  next  500  years ,  now  came  into  use ,  supplemented  by 
the  beautiful  travertine  from  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  while  the 
walls  were  lined  with  marble  from  Carrara ,  Paros  and  other  Greek 
islands,  Numidia  ('giallo  antico'),  Laoonia  ('rosso  antico'),  and 
EubcBa  ('cipoUino').  The  administration  aiid  police-system  of  the 
city  were  also  re-organised  by  Augustus ,  who  divided  Rome  into 
14  quarters  (regiones)^  adapted  to  its  increased  extent  fp.  134). 
A  corps  of  watchmen  (vigiles) ,  who  also  served  as  firemen ,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  city  by  night.  These  and  other  wise  in 
stitutlons ,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  attained  by  the  city  under 
Augustus,  are  depicted  in  glowing  terms  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  successors  followed  his  example  in  the  erection  of  public  edi- 
fices, each  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessors.  In  this  respeet 
Nero  (54-68)  displayed  the  most  unbridled  ambition.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  year  64 ,  which  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes,  having  been  ignited,  it  is  said,  at  the  emperor^s  in- 
stigation, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  whole  city 
in  a  modern  style  and  according  to  a  regular  plan.  For  his  own  use 
he  erected  the  ^Qolden  House\  a  sumptuous  palace  with  gardens, 
lakes,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  every  description,  covering  an  enor- 
mous area,  extending  from  the  Palatine  across  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
losseum, and  far  up  the  Esqulline  (p.  234).  These  and  other  works 
were  destroyed  by  his  successors,  and  well  merited  their  fate ;  the  frag- 
ments which  still  bear  the  name  of  Nero  at  Rome  are  insignificant. 

The  Flavian  Dynasty,  which  followed  the  Julian ,  has  on  the 
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other  hand  perpetuated  its  memory  by  a  number  of  most  imposing 
▼orks,  aboTe  all  the  Colosteum  (p.  234),  which  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome,  the  Therma 
of  Titu8  on  the  Esquiline  (p.  237),  the  Flavian  Paiate  on  the 
Palatine  (p.  244),  and  the  Trntrnphal  Areh  (p.  233)  erected  after 
the  destraetion  of  Jerusalem.  Under  IVa^an,  architecture  received 
a  new  impetus,  and  indeed  attained  the  highest  development 
of  which  the  art  was  capable  at  Rome.  To  this  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  (p.  240),  with  the  column,  and  the  reliefs  afterwards 
employed  to  decorate  Constantino's  arch,  bear  eloquent  testimony. 
Under  Trajan  the  culminating  point  both  of  art  and  of  political 
greatness  was.  attained.  Thenceforward  the  greatness  of  the  empire 
began  gradually,  but  steadily,  to  decline.  Although  under  the  next 
emperor  Hadrian  this  tendency  was  apparently  arrested,  yet  the 
monuments  of  his  reign ,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
(p.  233),  and  his  Mausoleum  (p.  275),  exhibit  traces  of  degeneracy. 
The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  time  of  the  Antoninbs.  These 
monaichs  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  qualities  as  sovereigns, 
and  their  peaceful  sway  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  the  period 
during  which  mankind  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  that  Hhe  good  old  times'  will  return  when 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  worthy  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  gilding  of 
which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  shall  resume  its  costly  cover- 
ing. This,  however,  was  but  the  lull  preceding  a  storm.  The  great 
plague  under  the  latter  emperor  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fearful 
calamities  which  devastated  the  empire.  Throughout  an  entire  cen- 
tury civil  wars ,  incursions  of  barbarians ,  famine ,  and  pestilence 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission.  Although  Rome  was 
less  affected  by  these  horrors  than  the  provinces ,  it  is  computed 
that  the  population  of  the  city ,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  2ud 
cent,  was  about  V/2  million,  had  dwindled  to  one-half  by  the  time 
of  DioeleUan.  A  constant  decline  in  architectural  taste  is  traceable ; 
but ,  as  building  always  formed  an  important  feature  in  the  policy 
of  the  emperors,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  this  period  are 
considerable.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(p.  154),  the  Ard^  of  Sept.  Severua  (p.  228),  the  magnificent  Baths 
of  CaraeaUa  (p.  255),  and  the  huge  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (p.  167). 
Aftei  the  Punic  War  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
f&ll  to  decay,  and  during  nearly  five  centuries  Rome  was  destitute 
of  fortification.  Under  the  emperor  Aurelian^  however,  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to  protect 
the  city  by  a  wall  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  This 
structure  is  to  a  great  extent  identical  with  that  which  is  still 
standing.  The  latest  important  ruins  of  antiquity  bear  the  name  of 
CoNSTANTiNB  THB  Gbbat  ,  viz.  the  BosHica  (j^.  232),  Baths  (pp. 
166,  174) ,  and  Tnumphal  Arch  (p.  236).  The  two  former  were, 
however,  erected  by  his  rival  Maxentius.   Constantino  manifested 
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little  partiality  for  Rome  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  By%antium  (in  330)  marks  a  decided  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  whole 
empire.  Rome  indeed  was  still  great  on  account  of  its  glorious  past 
and  its  magnificent  monuments ,  but  in  many  respects  it  had  sunk 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  town.  No  new  works  were  thence- 
forth undertaken,  and  the  old  gradually  fell  to  decay. 

The  city  was  still  divided,  in  accordance  with  the  Adgustak  Ststbm, 
into  fourteen  regions,  in  enumerating  which  we  shall  name  the  principal 
ruins  belonging  to  each:  —  1.  Porta  Capena^  Via  Appia ,  within  the  city 
(p.  2&4>*,  2.  Caelimoniium^  Geelius  (p.  268)^  3.  UU  et  8erapiSy  Golossenm 
(p.  234),  Baths  of  Titus  (p.  237) ;  4.  Templum  PaciSy  Venus  et  Boma  (p.  233), 
Basilica  of  Gonstantine  (p.  232),  Temole  of  Faustina  (p.  231) ;  5.  Bxquiliae, 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (p.  180) ;  6.  Aha  Semita^  Baths  of  Gonstantine 
(p.  174)  and  Diocletian  (p.  167) ;  7.  Via  Lata^  between  the  modem  Cforao, 
the  Quirinal ,  and  Pincio  (p.  148) ;  8.  Forum  Romanum ,  the  republican 
and  imperial  Fora  (pp.  222,  237)  and  the  Gapitol  (p.  208)^  9.  Circu*  Fla- 
miniits ,  Theatres  of  Marcellus  (p.  203)  and  Pompey  (p.  205) ,  portico  of 
Octavia  (p.  203),  Pantheon  (p.  193),  column  of  Marcus  Aurelins  (p.  154), 
and  the  Temple  uf  ITeptune  (p.  155)^  10.  Palatium,  Palatine  (p.  2U)\  11. 
Circus  MaxitfiMS ,  temple  in  the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  250) ;  12.  Piscina 
Publica^  Baths  of  Garacalla  (p.  255);  13.  Avmtinus^  Pyramid  of  Gestius 
(p.  252) ;  14.  Transiiberim ,  Trastevere  and  the  Borgo.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  this  period,  Rome  possessed  37  gates,  from  which  28  high- 
roads diverged,  and  19  aqueducts;  and  although  four  only  of  these  last  are 
now  in  use,  there  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of 
such  an  excellent  supply  of  water  as  Rome.  The  banks  of  the  Tiber 
were  connected  by  8  bridges.  There  were  423  streets ,  1790  palaces,  and 
46,602  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  public  structures  are  mentioned  11 
ThermeB)  856  baths,  1352  fountains  in  the  streets,  36  triumphal  arches,  10 
basilicas,  etc.  When  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  su^ested  by  theoe 
numbers  is  considered,  it  may  occasion  surprise  that  comparatively  so 
few  relics  now  remain;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
destruction  progressed  steadily  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  was  not 
arrested  till  the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  but  for  which  even  the  monumento 
still  extant  would  ere  now  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Catacombs,  the  earliest  burial-places  of  the  Ch&istians, 
illustrate  the  gradual  progress  of  this  interesting  community,  in 
spite  of  every  persecution ,  from  the  1st  century  downwards.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  313  Gonstantine  issued  his  celebrated 
decree  from  Milan,  according  to  Christianity  equal  rights  with  all 
other  religions.  This  was  the  decisive  step  which  led  to  the  union 
of  the  church  with  the  state.  In  325  the  first  oscumenical  counoil 
was  held  at  Nicsea ,  and  in  337  the  emperor  caused  himself  to  be 
baptised  when  on  his  death-bed.  Tradition  attributes  the  eailiest 
ecclesiastical  division  of  Rome  into  seven  diaconates  to  8t,  Clementy 
the  fourth  bishop ,  and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first 
place  of  worship  in  the  house  of  the  senator  Pudens,  now  the 
church  of  8.  Pudtnziana  (p.  175).  To  Callistus  I.  (217-22)  is 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  charoh  of  8.  Maria  in  Trastevere 
(p.  330),  and  to  Urban,  his  successor,  that  of  8.  Cecilia  (p.  331). 
About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  8.  Alessio  and  8.  Priaea 
on  the  Aventine  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Of  these 
churches,  however,  and  also  of  the  edifices  erected  by  Conbtamtinb, 
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no  trustworthy  record  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  To  that 
moaarch  tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  following 
ehnrehes  —  the  Lateran,  8t.  Peter* 8 ,  8.  Paolo  Fwari^  8.  Croce  in 
OerusaUmmt,  8.  Agnese  Fttori,  8.  Lorenso  FStori,  and  88.  Pietro  e 
MarceUino  at  Torre  Pignattara  (p.  345),  —  but  probably  errone- 
ously ,  with  the  exception  of  the  first ,  which  was  styled  ^omnium 
orbis  et  orbis  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput*.  It  is,  howeyer)  note- 
worthy that  the  oldest  and  most  important  churches  were  generally 
outside  the  gates,  or  at  least  in  their  immediate  yicinity ;  and  this 
is  aeoouBted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  first  dung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  traditions,  and  for  a  long  period  the  city  pre- 
served its  heathen  character.  The  state  at  length  overcame  this 
antagonism.  In  382  the  altar  of  Victoria  was  removed  from  the 
senate-hall,  and  in  408  the  ancient  religion  was  at  length  deprived 
by  a  law  of  Honorius  of  all  its  temporal  possessions,  and  thus  in- 
directly of  its  spiritual  authority  also.  The  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient temples,  or  their  transformation  into  Christian  places  of  wor- 
ship now  began,  and  the  churches  rapidly  increased  in  number.  At 
this  early  period  Rome  possessed  28  parish  churches  (tituli) ,  be- 
sides numerous  chapels,  and  among  them  arose  the  five  Patriabchal 
Ghvschbs,  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  forming  a  community  to 
which  the  whole  body  of  believers  throughout  the  world  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  These  five  were  8.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano,  8. 
Pietro,  8.  Paolo,  8.  Lorenzo,  and  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
founded  by  Liberins.  Besides  these,  8.  Croce  in  Qerusaiemme  and 
8.  8ebastiano,  erected  over  the  catacombs  of  the  Via  Appia,  enjoyed 
special  veneration.  These  formed  the  ^ Seven  Churches  of  Rome'  to 
which  pilgrims  flocked  from  every  part  of  western  Christendom. 
The  number  of  monasteries  now  steadily  increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  inroads  of  poverty  made  rapid  strides. 

In  the  4th  Cbntuky  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
began  to  be  seriously  neglected,  and  in  an  official  document  of  the 
year  395  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  500  square  miles  of  arable  land 
had  been  abandoned  and  converted  into  morass.  The  malaria  at  the 
same  time  extended  its  baneful  sway  from  the  coast  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  The  storms  of  the  barbarian  irruptions  greatly 
aggravated  the  misery.  Although  the  Vandals  and  Goths  are  often 
erroneously  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  great 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  which ,  on  the  contrary,  Theodoric  the 
Great  did  his  utmost  to  protect ,  Rome  doubtless  suffered  terribly 
from  haying  been  the  scene  of  their  battles  and  pillagings.  In  410 
the  city  was  plundered  by  Alaric,  and  in  445  by  the  Vandals ,  and 
in  537  it  sustained  its  first  siege  from  the  Goths  under  Vitiges, 
They  laid  waste  the  Campagna  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  water 
brought  to  the  city  by  the  aqueducts ,  but  the  skill  of  Belisarius, 
aud  the  strength  of  the  walls ,  particularly  those  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  effectually  repelled  their  attacks  on  the  city.    In  March 
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538  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  their  designs,  after 
having  beleaguered  the  city  for  upwards  of  a  year.  In  December 
546,  TotUa,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  and  is  said  to 
have  found  not  more  than  500  persons  within  the  walls  of  tbe 
devastated  city.  Belisarius  then  repaired  the  walls,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  and  in  547  he  sustained  a  second  siege.  Id  549 
the  city  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Totila ,  but  in  552  it  was  re- 
captured by  Narses  and  once  more  united  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 
About  this  period  the  city  was  reduced  by  war,  pestUence,  and 
poverty  to  a  depth  of  misery  which  was  never  again  paralleled,  ex- 
cept during  the  absence  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  No  thorough 
restoration  was  possible,  for  the  Byzantine  emperors  cared  nothing 
for  Rome,  and  in  the  Lombards  arose  new  enemies  to  their  dynasty 
in  Italy.  In  663  Constana  II.  visited  Rome ,  an  interval  of  306 
years  having  elapsed  since  it  had  been  entered  by  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror, and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  off  the  last 
remains  of  the  bronze  with  which  the  ancient  monuments  were  de- 
corated. In  755  the  Lombards  under  their  duke  AistiUf  besieged 
Rome  for  two  months  and  ruthlessly  devastated  the  Oampagna, 
which  during  the  preceding  interval  of  peace  had  begun  to  wear  a 
more  smiling  aspect.   A  lamentation  of  that  period  begins  thus :  — 

^Nobllibos  quondam  fueras  constructa  patronis, 
Sabdita.  nunc  servis,  heu  male  Boma  ruis; 

Deseruere  tui  tanto  te  tempore  rege8, 
Cessit  et  ad  Oraecos  nomen  honosque  tuns*. 

and  terminates  with  the  words :  — 

'Nam  nisi  te  Petri  meritum  Paulique  foveret, 
Tempore  jam  longo  Boma  misella  fores\ 

It  was  in  fact  the  tradition ,  indelibly  attaching  to  Rome,  of  tbe 
great  struggles  and  victories  of  Christianity  which  preserved  the 
city  from  total  destruction.  The  transformation  of  heathen  into 
Christian  Rome  was  accompanied  by  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Papacy  as  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  West.  Leo  the 
Great  (440-461)  and  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  originators  of  this  scheme  of  aggrandisement.  These 
prelates  and  their  successors  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  their  project,  and  under  their  auspices,  notwithstanding  tbe 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  Rome  had  sunk ,  new  churches  and 
monasteries  were  constantly  springing  up  among  the  ruins  of  tbe 
monuments  of  antiquity ,  and  the  last  feeble  spark  of  artistic  taste 
which  still  survived  was  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  tbese  build- 
ings. The  objects  at  which  they  chiefly  aimed  were  independence 
of  Byzantium,  the  subjection  of  the  Eastern  church  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  the  acoomplisb- 
ment  of  which  would  materially  pave  the  way  for  their  ulterior,  am- 
bitious schemes.  In  727  the  Lombard  king  Luitprand  presented 
Sutri,  which  had  been  captured  by  him,  to  the  pope,  this  being  tbe 
first  Instance  of  a  town  being  presented  to  the  church,  and  this  gift 
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constituted  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  iStateg  of  the 
Okoieh.  In  755,  on  the  invitation  of  the  pope,  the  Fiankish  king 
Pepin  proceeded  to  Italy  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Byzan- 
tioe  snptemacy.  It  is  not  knoirn  whether  that  monaieh  absolutely 
made  over  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  other  towns  to  the  le- 
presMitative  of  St.  Peter ,  or  whether  he  granted  them  to  him  as  a 
fief;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  and  their 
supremacy  over  Rome  dates  from  the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the 
ehuroh.  On  Christmas  Day ,  in  the  year  800 ,  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  by  Leo  III.,  and  from  that  period  dates  the  career  of  the 
'Holy  Roman  Empire*  and  the  Mbdubyal  Histo&t  of  Rome  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

A  characteristic  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous, 
many-storied  towers  of  red  brick  which  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  This  style  of  architecture  was 
developed  in  the  Carlovingian  epoch,  although  most  of  these  towers 
now  extant  were  not  erected  before  the  12th  or  13th  century.  In 
still  greater  numbers  sprang  up  towers  of  a  defensive  character,  a 
few  only  of  which,  such  as  the  so-called  Torre  di  Nerone  (p.  169), 
are  still  preserved.  The  forest  of  towers ,  belonging  to  numerous 
different  owners,  which  reared  themselves  over  the  ruins  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  epoch ;  for ,  in  spite  of  the  nominal  sway 
exercised  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  by  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror, continual  feuds  raged  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers ,  and  between  the  nobility  and 
the  populace.  The  great  monuments  of  antiquity  were  now  doomed 
to  utter  destruction,  and  their  fate  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Gregovorius  (iii,  565) :  — 

^Charlemagne  had  already  set  the  example  of  carrying  off  ancient 
columns  and  sculptures  to  adorn  his  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
popes,  who  regarded  the  greatest  monuments  of  Rome  as  the  property  of 
the  state,  possessed  neither  taste,  nor  time,  nor  ability  to  take  measures 
for  their  preservation.  The  plundering  of  ancient  buildings  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  priests  were  indefatigable  in  transferring  antique 
columns  and  marbles  to  their  churches  ^  the  nobles,  and  even  the  abbots, 
took  poMession  of  magnificent  ancient  edifices  which  they  disfigured  by 
the  addition  of  modern  towers  \  and  the  citizens  established  their  work- 
shops, rope-walks,  and  smithies  in  the  towers  and  circuses  of  imperial 
Rome.  The  fisherman  selling  his  fish  near  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber, 
the  butcher  displaying  his  meat  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellns,  and  the  baker 
exposing  his  bread  for  sale,  deposited  their  wares  on  the  magnificent  slabs 
of  marble  which  had  once  been  used  as  seats  by  the  senators  in  the 
theatre  or  circus  and  perhaps  by  Ceesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  masters  of  the  world.  The  elaborately  sculptured  sarcophagi  of 
Buman  heroes  were  scattered  in  every  direction  and  converted  into 
cisterns,  washing-vats,  and  troughs  for  swine;  and  the  table  of  the  tailor 
and  the  shoemaker  was  perhaps  formed  of  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Roman,  or  of  a  slab  of  alabaster  once  used  by  some  noble  Roman  matron 
for  the  display  of  her  jewellery.  For  several  centuries  Rome  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  a  vast  lime-kiln,  into  wbich  the  costliest  marbles  were 
recklessly  cast  fori  the  purpose  of  burning  lime;  and  thus  did  the  Romans 
incessantly  piU8ge,burn,  dismantle,  and  utterly  destroy  their  glorious  old  city  . 
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Leo  IV.  encircled  the  'Leoninb  City'  with  a  wall,  and  erected 
other  useful  structures ,  which  indicate  a  renewed  period  of  pros- 
perity; but  the  rayages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  city  and  its  en- 
Tirons  soon  prevented  farther  progress.  When  at  length  these  bar- 
barians were  Anally  subdued  by  John  X.,  the  city  was  repeatedly 
besieged  and  captured  by  German  armies  during  the  contest  for  the 
imperial  supremacy ;  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  incessant 
civic  feuds ,  the  whole  city  was  converted  into  a  number  of  distinct 
fortified  quarters,  with  castellated  houses,  in  the  construction  of 
which  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  were  ruthlessly  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials  they  afforded.  Every  tem- 
porary re-establishment  of  peace  was  invariably  followed  by  new 
scenes  of  devastation,  as  when  the  senator  Brancaleone  dismantled 
no  fewer  than  150  of  the  strongholds  of  the  warlike  nobles. 

The  constantly  increasing  civic  and  national  dissensions  at 
length  compelled  Clement  V.  in  1309  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the 
pontifical  government  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  till  1377, 
whilst  Rome  was  successively  governed  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans  and  Germans ,  Orsini's  and  Colonna's,  and  for  a  brief 
period  (1347)  Cola  di  Bienxi  even  succeeded  in  restoring  the  an- 
cient republican  form  of  government.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  ut- 
most misery,  when  poverty,  war,  and  disease  had  reduced  the  popu- 
lation to  less  than  20,000  souls. 

A  happier  era  was  inaugurated  by  the  return  of  Gregory  XI,  to  the 
city  (1377).  After  the  termination  of  the  papal  schism  (1378-1417), 
the  new  development  of  the  city  progressed  rapidly,  aided  by  the 
vast  sums  of  money  which  flowed  into  the  papal  coffers,  and  by  the 
revival  of  taste  for  art  and  science  promoted  by  Nicholas  K.,  Ju- 
lius II.  J  Leo  X,  etc.  In  1527  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  of  Bourbon ;  but  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  blow, 
its  population  again  increased,  and  many  churches  and  palaces  were 
restored  by  the  popes,  their  cardinals,  and  favourites,  especially  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  to  whom  modem  Rome 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  characteristic  features.  Comp.  p.  Ivii. 

In  1798  a  republic  was  established  for  a  short  period  at  Rome, 
and  from  1809  to  1814  the  city  was  under  the  supremacy  of  France. 
A  republican  form  of  government  was  again  declared  in  1849,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1848,  but  Pius  IX.  was  restored  by  the 
French  in  1850.  The  city  was  then  garrisoned  by  15,000  French 
troops,  who  were  withdrawn  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention of  1864;  but  they  were  recalled  after  the  Garibaldian 
hostilities  of  1867,  and  were  quartered  in  the  environs  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  On  20th  Sept.  of 
that  year  the  Italian  troops  marched  into  the  city,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  five  hours.  The  States  of  the  Church  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Rome  is  once  more  the  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1870  was  about  215,000. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


B.C. 

Rom.  £mp 

Popes  a. 

A.D. 

Rom.  £mp. 

Popes. 

U 

Julius  C»8ar 

238 

Oordian  III. 

murdered. 

2U 

Philip  the 

28 

Ccesar  Octa- 

Arabian. 

▼ianuB  Au- 

249 

Decius. 

A.D. 

gastus. 

251 

Gallus  and 

14 

Tiberius. 

Volusianus. 

Comeliiu, 

37 

Caligula. 

282 

261-262. 

41 

Claudius. 

268 

JEmilianus. 

Lucittsl.,  252*263. 

54 

Nero. 

Valerianns. 

Stephen  I., 
2&267. 

67 

Martyrdom  of 

257 

St.  Peter. 

SUtus  II., 

68 

Galba. 

Linus,  67-79. 

260 

GallienuB. 

267-258. 

69 

Otho. 

Dionysius, 
259-269. 

VitelUus. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

68 

Vespasian. 

270 

Aurelian. 

Felix  I.,  269-274. 

T9 

Titus. 

Anacletus,  79-91. 

275 

Tacitus. 

81 

Domitian. 

Clement,  91-100. 

276 

Florianus. 

Eutychianus. 

96 

Nerva. 

Probus. 

96 

Trajan. 

282 
283 

Carus. 

100 

Enaristus. 

Carinus  and 

109 

Alexander  I. 

Numerianus. 

117 

Hadrian. 

288 

119 

Sixtus  I. 

284 

Diocletian. 

Cajus. 

128 

Telesphorus. 

296 

138 

AntoninusPius 

306 

Constant!  us 

Marcellinus. 

139 

Hyginus. 

Chlorus  and 

143 

Pius  I. 

Maximianus 

187 

Anicetus. 

Galerius. 

161 

Marcus    Au- 
relius. 

306 

Constantine 
the  Great 

168 

Soter. 

(sole  Emp. 

m 

Eleutherus. 

324^337). 

180 

Commodus. 

307 

Maximin  II. 

190 

VictorL,  190-202. 

Severus. 

193 

Pertinax. 
Didins  Ju- 

Licinus. 
Maxentius. 

lianus. 

308 

'Marcellus 

193 

Septimius 

309 

lEusebius. 

Severus. 

311 

iMelchiades. 

202 

Zephyrinus, 
202-218. 

314 
336 

Sylvester  I. 
Marcus. 

212 

Caracalla 
(GeU  d.  212.) 

337 

Constantine  II. 
Constantius. 

Julius  I. 

217 

Hacrinus. 

Constans. 

218 

Heliogabalus. 

Callistus  I., 

362 

Liberius. 

222 

Alexander 

218-222. 

366 

Felix  II. 

Severus. 

Urbanus  I., 

360 

Julian. 

223 

228-230. 

363 

Jovian. 

230 

Pontianus, 

\    «M     « 

236 

Haximinus. 

230-236. 

364 

Valenti-     ®.fc 

236 

Anterus,  235-236. 

nian  I.  1  o  g 
and         /3h 

238 

OordianL&n. 

Fabianus, 

PupienuA  and 

236-250. 

Valens.     "g  ^ 

Balbinus. 

Ja<5 

(a)  The  dates  of  the  popes  down  to  Constantine  are  uncertain,  having 
been  handed  down  by  vague  tradition  only. 
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A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

i' 
Popes.          1 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

368 

Damasus  I. 

615 

Densdedittifl. 

367 

Gratian. 

- 

619 

Boniface  V. 

376 

Valentinian  II. 

626 

Honorius  L 

379 

Theod(]8iu8(8ole 
Emp.  392-395) 

640 

Severinos. 
John  IV. 

383 

Arcadiufl. 

642 

Theodorus  I. 

384 

Siiicius. 

649 

St.  Martin  I. 

395 

Honoriusa. 

655 

St.  Eugene  I. 

398 

Anastasius  I. 

657 

S(.  Vitalianus. 

402 

Innocent  I. 

672 

Adeo^atua. 

417 

ZosimuB. 

676 

Donus  I. 

418 

Boniface  I. 

678 

St.  AgathuA. 

422 

CcBle«tinu8  I. 

682 

St.  Leo  II. 

425 

Valentinian  III 

684 

St.  Benedict  Tf. 

432 

Sixtus  III. 

685 

John  V. 

440 

Leo  I.,  the  Great. 

686 

Conon. 

455 

Petronius 

687 

St.  Sergiua  I. 

Maximus 

701 

John  VI. 

455- 

Avitus. 

706 

John  VU. 

475 

Majorianus. 
Lib.  Severus. 

708 

Sisinniua. 
Constantine  I. 

AnUiemiufl. 

718 

St.  Gregory  II. 

Olybrius. 

Hilarius  461-468. 

731 

St.  Gregory  III. 

Olycerius. 

Simplicius 
46S483. 

741 

St.  Zachariaa. 

Julias  Nepos. 

752 

Stephen  II. 

476 

RomuluB  Au- 

Stephen  III. 

gustulus. 

757 

St.  Paul  I. 

476 

End  of  the  W. 

767 

Constantine  II. 

RomanEmpire 

768 

Philip. 

483 

Felix  III. 

Stephen  IV. 

492 

Gelasius  I. 

772 

Hadrian  I. 

496 

Anastasios  II. 

796 

St.  Leo  lU. 

498 

Symmachus. 

Jiom.  Emp.  of 

514 

Hormisdas. 

Otrm.  origin  o 

523 

John  I. 

800 

Charlemagne. 

526 

Felix  IV. 

814 

Louis  the  Pious 

530 

Boniface  II.  b 

816 

Stephen  V. 

632 

John  II. 

817 

St.  Paschalis  I. 

536 

St.  Agapetus  I. 

824 

Eugene  II. 

536 

St.  Silverius. 

827 

Valentin  us. 

538 

Vigiliu£. 

Gregory  IV. 

565 

Pelagius  I. 

843 

Lothaire. 

560 

John  III. 

844 

Sergius  II. 

674 

Benedict  I. 

847 

St.  Leo  IV. 

578 

Pelagius  II. 

855 

Louis  II. 

Benedict  lU. 

590 

St.  Gregory  I.  the 

858 

St  Nicholas  I. 

Great. 

867 

Hadrian  II. 

604 

Sabinianus. 

872 

John  VIII. 

607 

Boniface  III. 

875 

Charles  the 

6061 

8.  Boniface  IV. 

Bald. 

(»)  From  395,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  division  of  the 
Empire  became  permanent-,  in  the  above  table  the  Emperors  of  the  W. 
Roman  Empire  only  are  enumerated. 

(b)  Thus  far  all  the  popes  have  been  canonised. 

(e)  The  names  of  a  few  English  sovereigns,  especially  those  who  appear 
most  prominently  in  papal  history,  have  been  added  to  this  column  to 
facilitate  realisation  of  contemporary  history. 
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L0I3|  lOee-lOHT.l 


Sylyeswr  II. 
John  XVir. 


B«neditt  tX. 


BsDedict  X 
Hlcbalu  n 


IHaity  II. 
-Ills."  ' 


Aiutuiui  IV. 


[Edwsrd  I.  .. 
-.nel»nd,]27a 
1307.1 
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A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

Rom.  Emp. 

Popes. 

1298 

Albert  I. 

1650 

England,  1563 

Julius  III.  (J6an. 

1303 

Benedict  XI. 

Maria  de  Monte). 

1306 

Clement  V. 

1655 

Marcellus  11. 

1306 

Henry  VII.   of 
Luxembourg. 

Paul    IV.    (Gian 
Pietro  Caraffa 

1314 

Louis    of    Ba- 

1556 

Ferdinand  I. 

of  Naples). 

varia  and 

1659 

[Elizabeth  of 

Pius  IV.   (Joan. 

Frederick  of 

England,  1558 

Angelus  Medici 

Austria. 

-1603.1 

of  Milan). 

1316 

[Edward  III.  of 

John  XXII. 

1564 

Maximilian  II. 

1334 

England,  1327 

Benedict  XII. 

1565 

St.  Pius  V. 

1342 

-1377.1 

Clement  VI. 

(Ghislien  of 

1346 

Charles  IV.  of 

Piedmont). 

Luxembourg. 

1572 

Gregory  XIII. 

1352 

Innocent  VI. 

(Ugo  Buon- 

1362 

Urban  V. 

compagni  of 

1370 

Gregory  XI. 

Bologna). 

1378 

Wenzel. 

Urban  VI. 

1676 

Rudolph  II. 

1389 

Boniface  IX. 

1585 

Sixtus  V.  (Felix 

1400 

Rupert  of  the 

Peretti). 

Palatinate. 

1590 

Urban  VII. 

1404 

Innocent  VII. 

(Giambattista 

1406 

Gregory  XII. 

Gastagna  of 

1409 

Alexander  V. 

Rome). 

1410 

Sigismund. 

John  XXIII. 

1590 

Gregory  XIV. 

1417 

[Henry  V.   of 
England,  1413 

Martin  V. 

(Nic.  Sfondrati 
of  Milan). 

1431 

-1422.] 

Eugene  IV. 

1691 

Innocent  IX. 

1438 

Albert  II. 

(Giannantonio 

1440 

Frederick  III. 

Facchinetti  of 

1447 

Nicholas  V. 

Bologna). 

1455 

[Henry  VI.  of 

Calixtus  III. 

1592 

Clement  VIII. 

1458 

England,  1422 
-1461.] 

Pius  II.  (^neas 

(Hippolyt.  Aldo- 

Sylvius,  Siena). 

brandini  of 

1464 

Paul  II. 

[James  I.  of 

Florence). 

1471 

Sixtus  IV. 

1605 

England,  1608 
-1625.1 

Leo  XI.  (Alexan- 

(Francis della 

der  Medici). 

Rovere  of 

Paul  V.  (Camillo 

Savona). 

Borghese). 

1484 

[Henry  VII.  of 

Innocent  VIII. 

1612 

Matthias. 

England,  I486 

(Joann.  B.  Cibo 

1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

-1509.] 

of  Genoa). 

1621 

[Charles  I.  of 

Gregory  XV. 

1492 

Alexander  VI. 

England,  1625 
-1649.1 

(Alexander  Lu- 

(Roder.  Borgia). 

dovisi). 

1493 

Maximilian  I. 

1623 

UrbanVIII.(Maf- 

1603 

[Henry  VIII.  of 

Pius  in.   (Fran- 

feo Barberini). 

England,l509 
-1547.1 

cis  Piccolomini 

1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

of  Siena). 

1644 

[Common- 

Innocent X. 

1503 

Julius  IL  (Julian 

wealth  and 

(Giambattista 

della  Rovere). 

Protectorate, 

Pamflli). 

1513 

Leo  X.  (John  de' 

1649-1660.1 

Medici). 

1655 

Alexander  VII. 

1519 

Charles  V. 

(Fabio  Chigi  of 

1522 

Hadrian  VI. 

1 

Siena). 

(of  Utrecht). 

1668 

Leopold  I. 

1523 

Clement  VII. 

1667 

[Charles  II.  of 

Clement  IX. 

J  eoft 

(Julius  Medici). 

England,  1060 

(Giul.  Rospie- 

1534 

Paul  III.   (Alex- 

-1685.1       » 

liosl). 

[Mary  I.  of 

ander  Farnese). 

MARTINUS  y. 
HIT  /"-wJV    M31 


COLONNA 


piusn.  pmsm. 

ISOS 


PICCOLOMINI 


EUGENIUS  IV: 
M31  ^      \    1447 


CONDOLMIEBI 


PATJLUS  n. 

1464  /-"::><     1471 


BARBO 


NICOLAUS  V 
1447   y^      \    1455 


PARENTUCELLl 


SIXTUS  IV. 
1471    y^T^    1464 


DBLLAROVERE 


CALIXTUS  in. 
1455    ^^V'^    1458 


BORGIA 


IKNOCENTIUS  VOL 


CIBO 


ALEXANDER  TL 
H92  /trr\  1503 


JULIUS  n. 
1503  ><XT>^    ISO 


LBOX.     LEOXI. 

1513    •'':Z\  1605 
1521 


HAI>iaANrSVI.CLBMB1!ISVn 


BORGIA 


BELLA  ROlTBRE 


MEDICI 


(UTRECHT)  MEDICI 


PAULUS  ffl. 
ISW  •'T">v    1549 


JULIUS  m. 
1550    /TOv    1555 


MARCELLUS  IL 
1555 


PAULUS  IV. 
1555   .^^^.   1559 


PASNBSE 


DEL  MONTE 


CERVINO 


CARRAFA 


PIUS  IV. 
I3a  y'Tir^    1565 


PIUSV 
1566  .^       V  1572 


GREGORIUS  Xm. 
1572  / ^    1585 


SIXTUS  V. 
1585    ><      ^    1590 


.MEDICI 


GHISLIERI 


BUONCOMPAGNO 


PERETTI 


OAJirsVlC^ASTAGNA) 


CLEMENS   Tm. 
1582    y ^  1605 


PAULUS  V. 
1605  /"S^    1621 


GREGORIUS  rr. 

1621  .^^r^>^    1623 


AT  Ti/M>D&'WT\T'WT 


nni>nnv>$SK 


LUDOVISI 


ITRBANTJS  Vm. 

1623  / — ^   le** 


BARBERINI 


INNOCENTIUSX. 
16**    y^rrTK    1655 


PAMPILI 


ALEXANDER  W. 


1655 


1667 


CHIGI 


CLEMENS  IX. 
1667    ^"^^  1669 


SOSPIGLIOSI 


CLEMENS  X. 
1630  /^      \  1676 


INNOCENTIUS  H. 
1676  /^:^^i^    1689 


ALEXANDER  TIL. 
1689  /C^\   1691 


INHOCBNTIVS  XL 
1691    y^^"^^-^  1700 


ALTIERI 


ODESCALCHI 


OTTOBONI 


PIGNATELLI 


CLEMENS  XI. 
1700   /^T^V    1721 


INNOCENTIUS  Xm. 
1721    y^'S^    172*- 


BENEDICTUS  Xm. 
ITZf  xrlTX    1730 


CL£M£NSXn. 
1730  ^-IKX     1740 


ALB  AN  I 


CONTl 


ORSINI 


CORSINI 


BENEDICTUS  XIV. 
1740  .d^W^^    1758 


CLEMENS  xm. 
1758   ><T*\     1760 


CLEMENS  xnr. 

1769  /"X^    177* 


LAMBERTINI 


REZZONICO 


P1UST7I.. 
1775  j<r7r:s>.     179 


GANGANELLI 


BRASCHI 


PIUS  vn. 


1800 


1823 


LEO  xn. 

1823    y^         V    1828 


PIUS  vm. 

1829    ^     ^    1830 


GRBGORIUS  Vti 


1831 


CHIARAMONTI 


DELLAGENGA 


CASTIGLIONE 


CAPELLARI 


PIUS  DC 
18*6  y'^^^^    1878 


LEO  xm. 


1878 


MASTAI-PEHETTI 


PEC  CI 


Ceo^a|)l\.  AnaUvon'Wimner  ^.Tk^bes. 


!sT 


SHuation, 


ROME. 
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A3. 


Bom.  Emp. 


1671 
1676 


1689 


1691 


1700 

1706 
1711 
1721 


[William    III. 

and  Mary  II. 

of  England, 
1688-I7ra.] 


Joseph  I. 
Charles  VI. 


1724 
1730 
1740 


1742 

1745 
1756 


[George  II.  of 
England,  1727 
-1760.] 


Charles  VII. 

of  Bavaria. 
Francis  I. 
[George  III.  of 

England,  1760 

-1820.] 


Popes. 


A.D. 


Rom.  Emp. 


Clement  X. 

(EmilioAltieri). 
Innocent  XI. 

(Benedetto 

Odescalchi). 
Alexander  XIII. 

(Pietro  Olto- 

buoni). 


Innocent  XII. 

(Ant  Pigna- 

telli). 
Clement  XI. 

(Giov.  Franc. 

Albani). 

Innocent  XIII. 

(Mich.  Ang.  de 

ContI). 
Benedict  XIII. 

rVinc.  Maria 

Orsini). 
Clement  XII. 

(Lorenzo  Cor- 

sini). 
Benedict  XIV. 

(Prosp.  Lam- 

bertini). 


Clement  XIII. 
(Carlo  Rezzo- 
nico  of  Venice), 


1765 
1769 


1775 


1790  Leopold  II. 
1792  Francis  II. 
1800 


1823 
1829 

/no 

1831 
1846 

1878 


Joseph  II. 


Popes. 


(George  IV.  of 
England,  1820 
-18§0.] 


>7j 


Clement  XIV. 
((}ioT.  Ant.  Gan- 
ganelli  of  Ri- 
mini). 

Pius  VI.  (Giov. 
Ang.  Braschi). 


Pius  VII.  (Gre- 
gorio   Bamaba 
Chianunonti  of 
Cesena). 

LeoXII.(Annib. 
della  Genga  of 
Spoleto). 

Pius  VIII. 
(Franc.  Xav. 
Castiglione  of 
CingoH). 

Gregory  XVI. 
(Mauro  Capellari 
of  Belluno). 

Pius  IX.  (Gio- 
vanni  Maria 
Mastai-Feretti 
of  Sinigaglia). 

Leo  XIII. 
(Oioachino 
Pecci  of  Carpi - 
neto,b,2.Marcb 
1810,  Cardinal 
1863.  Pope  20. 
Feb.  1878). 


Rome,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  345,036  inhab. 
(3i8t Dec,  1885;  less  than  Naples),  is  situated  (41*^53' 54" N.  lat., 
12^29"  E.  long.,  meridian  of  Greenwich)  in  an  undulating  volcanic 
plain,  which  extends  from  Capo  Linaro,  S.  of  Civitk  Yecchia,  to  the 
Promontorio  Oirceo,  a  distance  of  about  85  M.,  and  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  a  width  of  25  M.  The  city  is  built  on  both  banks  of 
tlie  Tiber,  the  largest  river  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  which  intersects 
tbe  city  from  N.  to  S.  in  three  wide  curves.  The  banks  of  the 
l^ber  are  connected  by  Eight  Bbidobs:  the  Ripetta  Bridge,  the 
Mghest;  the  new  Ponte  Umberto;  the  Ponte  8,  AngelOy  near  the 
("utle  of  that  name ;  the  Ponte  Leonino,  a  suspension  bridge,  cross- 
ing &om  the  Lnngara ;  the  Ponte  Sisto ;  the  new  Ponte  Oaribaldi  ; 
'seventh  traversing  the  island  between  the  second  and  third  bends  of 
the  river,  called  Ponte  8.  Bartolommeo  (the  ancient  Pons  Cestius) 
from  Trastevere  to  the  island,  and  thence  to  the  left  bank  the  Ponte 
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de  Quattro  Capi  (Pons  Fabricius) ;  finally,  below  the  island,  a  new 
bridge  near  the  old  Ponte  Rotto,  Other  bridges  are  projected.  The 
water  of  the  Tiber,  is  turbid  (the  'fiavw  TiberW  of  Horace).  The 
average  width  of  the  river  is  about  65 yds.  and  its  depth  20  ft., 
but  it  sometimes  rises  as  much  as  30-35  ft.,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  great  inundation  of  1871.  The  construction  of  an  artificial 
channel  for  the  river  has  been  undertaken.  The  navigation  of  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  of  imperial  Rome  was 
carried  on  in  both  directions,  with  transmarine  nations  as  -well 
as  with  the  Italian  provinces,  is  now  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  prospect  from  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome  —  and  no  city  is 
richer  in  ever-varying  and  delightful  views  —  is  bounded  towards 
the  £.  by  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  at  a 
distance  of  10  to  20  M.    In  the  extreme  N.  towers  the  indented 
ridge  of  Soracte  (2260  ft.),   occupying  an  isolated  position  in  the 
plain,  and  separated  by  the  Tiber  from  the  principal  range  of  the 
Apennines.    Farther  E.,   and  still  more  distant,   is  the  Leonessa 
group  (7255  ft.),  which  approaches  the  Central  Apennines.    Con- 
siderably nearer  lies  the  range  of  the  Sabine  Mts.    The  summit  at 
the  angle  which  they  form  by  their  abutment  on  the  Gampagna  is 
M.  Gennaro  (4160  ft.),  perhaps  the  Lucretilis  of  Horace;  the  village 
at  the  base  is  Monticelli  (1295  ft.).    Farther  off,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  lies  Tivoli,  recognisable  by  its  villas  and  olive-gardens.   More 
towards  the  S.,  on  the  last  visible  spur  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  (2515  ft.  3, 
is  situated  Palestrina,    the  Prsneste  of  antiquity.    A  depression 
4  M.  in  width  only,  separates  the  Apennines  from  the  volcanic  Al- 
ban  Mts.,  above  which  a  few  peaks  of  the  distant  Volscian  Mts. 
appear.     On  the  E.  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.  lies  the  village  of  Go- 
lonna  (1180  ft.).   The  following  villages  are  Rocca  Priora  (2350  ft.) 
and  Monte  Porzio  (1530  ft.);  then  the  town  of  Frascati  (2220  ft.), 
below  the  ancient  Tusculum.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Alban  Mts.  is 
M.  Cavo  (3130  ft.),  once  surmounted  by  a  temple  of  the  Alban  Ju- 
piter,   now  by  a  Passionist  monastery.    On  its  slope  lies  the  village 
of  Rocca  di  Papa  (2645  ft.),  loftily  and  picturesquely  situated ,    be- 
low which,   towards  the  plain,  is  the  town  of  Marino  (1320  ft.). 
The  village ,  with  the  castle  farther  to  the  W.  on  the  hill,  is  Castel 
Gandolfo ;    the  mountain  then  gradually  sinks  to  the  level  of-  the 
plain.    Towards  the  W.  the  sea  is  visible  from  a  few  of  the  highest 
points  only.     On  the  N.  the  eye  rests  on  the  Janiculus  (280  ft.),  a 
volcanic  chain  of  hills  approaching  close  to  the  river,  beyond  -whiclv 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  mountains  also  of  volcanic  formation  : 
towards  the  sea,  to  the  left,  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  (2040  ft.),  then 
the  heights  around  the  lake  of  Bracciano  with  the  peak  of  Roeca 
Romana  (2020  ft.),  the  Ciminian  Forest  (now  generally  called  the 
mountains  ofViterbo,  3465  ft.);  the  nearest  point  to  the  right  is 
the  crater  of  Baccano,  with  the  wooded  hill  of  M.  Musino  (1320  ft,). 
The  plain  enclosed  by  this  spacious  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and 
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intersected  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  which  descends  fTom  Tivoli 
ind  falls  into  the  former  IV2  M.  above  Rome,  contains  a  sprinkling 
of  fanns  and  villages,  bat  is  far  more  replete  witb  witnesses  of  its 
former  greatness  and  present  desolation  in  the  innumerable  and  ex- 
tensive mins  which  cover  it  in  every  direction. 

The  city  proper  lies  on  the  Lbft  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  partly  in  the 
ancient  Campus  Martms,  a  plain  adjoining  the  river,  and  partly  on 
the  Borronnding  hills.    Modem  Rome  is  principally  confined  to  the 
plain,  while  the  Hbights  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood  were  for 
centimes  almost  uninhabited,  and  have  only  recently  again  begun 
to  be  occupied  by  houses.    These  are  the  far-famed  Seven  Hills  of 
Rome.    The  least  extensive,  but  historically  most  important,  is  the 
Cc^Uoline  (1 65  ft .),  which  rises  near  the  Tiber  and  the  island.   It  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  ridge  extending  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  culminating  in 
two  summits,  separated  by  a  depression.  Contiguous  to  the  Gapitoline, 
in  a  N.E.  direction ,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression,  extends 
the  long  QuirHua  (170  ft.).    On  the  N.  a  valley,  in  which  the  Piazza 
Barberini  is  situated,  separates  the  Qoirinal  f^om  the  Ptncto  (165  ft.), 
whidi,  as  its  ancient  name  'collis  hortorum^  indicates,  was  occupied 
by  gaidens ,  and  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  city.    To  the  E.  of  the 
Qairina],  but  considerably  less  extensive,  rises  the  Viminal  (175  ft). 
Both  of  these  may  be  regarded  as  spurs  of  the  third  and  more  impor- 
tant height,  the  EsquUine  (245  ft.),  which,  forming  the  common  basis 
of  these  two,  extends  from  the  Pincio  on  the  N.  to  the  Gielius.    Its 
present  distinguishing  feature  is  the  conspicuous  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  while  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli  and  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae 
of  Titus  mark  the  ancient  quarters  which  stood  on  the  hill  where  it 
approaches  the  Yiminal,  Palatine,  and  Gslius.    To  the  S.  E.  of  the 
Gapitoline,  in  the  form  of  an  Irregular  quadrangle,  rises  the  isolated 
Pdatine  (165  ft.),  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors, 
and  on  the  low  ground  between  these  hills  lies  the  ancient  Forum. 
Farther  S. ,  close  to  the  river,  separated  f^om  the  Palatine  by  the  de- 
pression (70  ft.)  in  which  the  Circus  Maximus  lay,  is  the  Aventine 
fl50ft.).  Lastly,  to  theE.  of  the  latter,  is  the  long  Caelius  (165  ft.); 
in  the  low  ground  between  the  CsbHus,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  is 
situated  the  Colosseum ;  and  farther  E.,  by  the  city-wall,  between 
the  Cslins  and  Esquiline,  is  the  Lateran.  ' 

On  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Tiber  lies  the  more  modern  and 
smaller  part  of  the  city,  divided  into  two  halves :  on  the  N.  the  Borgo 
around  the  VcMean  and  St.  Peter's,  encircled  with  a  wall  by  Leo  lY. 
in  852  and  erected  into  a  separate  town;  and  to  the  S.,  on  the  river 
and  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  Trastevere,  which  from  ancient  times 
has  formed  a  tSte-de-pont  of  Rome  against  Etruria,  and  was  a  densely 
peopled  suburb  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  These  two  portions  are 
eonnected  by  the  long  Via  delta  Lungara,  constructed  by  Sixtus  Y. 

The  wall  enclosing  this  area,  which  was  inhabited  during  the 
imperiid  epoch  by  IVa-^  million  souls,  has  a  length  of  about  10  M. 
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on  the  left  bank  and  is  pierced  by  13  gates.  It  is  constructed  of 
brick,  and  on  the  outside  about  55  ft.  high.  The  greater  part  of  it 
dates  from  271  to  276.  It  was  begun  by  the  £mp.  Aurelian,  com- 
pleted by  Probus,  and  restored  by  Honorius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius, 
and  several  popes.  The  vail  on  the  right  bank  dates  mainly  from 
the  time  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (comp.  the  Plan  of  *  Ancient  Rome', 
p.  207).  The  Italian  government  has  recently  begun  to  fortify 
Rome  by  a  series  of  detached  forts  forming  a  circle  of  about  30  M. 
in  circumference  round  the  city. 


The  following  description  of  Rome  is  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a  division  of  the  city  into  five  districts ,  the  extent  of  which  is 
marked  on  the  due-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

/.  Strangers'  Quarter  and  Corsoy  the  chief  centre  of  business. 

//.  The  Eastern  Quarters,  including  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  €Ukd 
Esquiline  Hills,  anciently  covered  with  houses,  afterwards  long  given 
over  to  fields  and  vineyards,  but  now  again  becoming  of  impoitanoe 
in  consequence  of  the  municipal  improvements  inaugurated  in  1870. 

///.  Rome  on  the  Tiber  (left  bank),  the  closely  packed  and  tor- 
tuous city  of  the  middle  ages,  the  abode  of  the  poorer  classes,  recently 
much  altered  and  broken  up  by  the  construction  of  new  streets. 

IV.  Ancient Romej  to  theS.,  containing  the  chief  monuments  of 
antiquity. 

V,  The  Bight  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  Trastevere. 

7.  Strangers*  Quarter  and  Corso, 

The  N.  entrance  to  Rome  is  formed  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
(PI.  I,  18),  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  through  which,  before  the  con- 
struction  of  the  railroad,   most  visitors  approached  the  Eternal 
City.    It  lies  at  the  beginning  of  the  main  highway  which  connects 
Rome  with  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  N.  and  £.  Italy  generally.    The 
gate  was  constructed  in  1561  by  Vignola,  and  the  side  towards  the 
town  by  Bernini  in  1655,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.    In  1878  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  side-portals.     The  gate  is  named  after  the  adjoining  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  —  Outside  the  gate,  on  the  right,  is   the 
Villa  Borghese,  see  p.  334. 

Within  the  gate  lies  the  handsome  *Piaua  d^l  Fop»lo  (PI.  I, 
18),  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  between  four  water-spouting  lionesses, 
which  was  brought  by  order  of  Augustus  from  Heliopolis  after  the 
defeat  of  Antony,  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and,  aocoiding;  to 
the  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  It  was  removed  to  its  pres~ 
ent  position  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1589.  The  shaft  is  78  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  whole  monument  with  the  pedestal  and  cross  118  f-t. 
—  Towards  the  W.  the  Piazza  is  bounded  by  an  arched  wall  witli 
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flgares  of  Neptune  and  Tritons,  opposite  which  is  a  similar  structure 
adorned  with  Koma  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  On  each  side 
of  the  latter  is  an  approach  to  the  Pineio  (p.  14S). 

Three  streets  diverge  from  the  piazza  on  the  S. :  to  the  right 
the  Via  di  Bipetta  (p.  184),  parallel  with  the  river ;  in  the  centre 
the  Cono  (p.  152) ;  and  to  the  left  the  Via  del  Babiuno^  leading  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  fp.  150).  —  Between  the  two  latter  streets 
stands  the  church  of  8,  Maria  in  Monte  Santo ,  adjacent  to  which, 
on  the  right,  is  that  of  8.  Maria  de*  Miracoli^  both  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  domes  and  vestibules,  designed 
by  Rinaldi,  and  completed  by  Bernini  and  Fontana. 

*8.  Maiia  del  Popolo  (PI.  I,  18),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Paschalis  II.  in  1099  on  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  Domitii,  the 
burial-place  of  Nero ,  which  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  was  en- 
tirely re-erected  by  Baccio  PinteUi  (?  or  Meo  del  Caprina)  under 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1477.  The  interior  was  afterwards  decorated  by  Ber- 
nini in  the  rococo  style.  It  consists  of  nave,  aisles ,  transept ,  and 
octagonal  dome,  and  contains  handsome  monuments  of  the  15th  cent, 
(comp.  p.  xix)  and  other  works  of  art.    (The  sacristan  shows  the 

choir  and  chapels  j  fee  1/2  ^r.) 

Right  Aisle,  llie  1st  Chapel ,  formerly  delta  Rovere^  now  VenuH,,  was 
painted  by  Pinturicehio :  ^Altar-piece,  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Christ;  in  the 
iDDettes,  life  of  St.  Jerome.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  deUa  Bovere, 
right,  that  of  Cardinal  di  Castro ;  on  the  pillar  to  the  left,  a  bust  uf  F.  Catel, 
the  painter  (d.  1857)  by  Troschel.  —  In  the  2nd  Chapel :  Assumption  of  Mary, 
altar-piece  by  C,  Maratta. — 3rd  Chapel,  painted  hj Pintwricchio :  above  the  altar, 
Hadoima  with  four  angels  \  on  the  left ,  Aasumption  of  the  Virgin ;  in  the 
lunettes,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary;  in  the  predelle  representations  of 
martyrs  in  grisaille ;  on  the  right,  tomb  of  Giov.  della  Rovere  (d.  1483)  \  on 
the  left,  recumbent  bronze  figure  of  a  bishop.  —  In  the  4th  Chapel  marble 
Molpfaires  of  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  above  the  altar:  St.  Catharine  be- 
tween St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent;  right,  tomb  of  Marcantonio 
Albertoni  (d.  1485)  \  left,  that  of  the  Cardinal  uf  Lisbon  (d.  1506). 

Right  Transept.  On  the  right,  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocatharus  of  Cyprus. 
Near  it  is  a  door  leading  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  sacristy, 
containing  the  former  ^  Canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  Alexander  VI.  of  the 
year  1492,  with  an  ancient  Madonna  of  the  Sienese  school  and  the  beautiful 
monuments  of  (left)  Archbishop  Rocca  (d.  1482),  and  (right)  Bishop  Oomiel. 

Lbft  A1SI.B.  1st  Chapel,  on  the  left  and  right  of  Uie  altar,  two  ciboria 
of  the  15th  cent. ;  left,  tomb  of  Card.  Ant.  Pallavicino  (erected  1507).  By  an 
a^acent  pillar  the  rococo  monument  of  a  Princess  Chigi,  by  Post  (1771).  — 
The  *12nd  Chapel  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Raphael  by  Agoitino 
Chigi  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  of  Loreto,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
t  lofty  dome,  in  the  style  affected  for  such  structures  in  the  16th  centurv. 
On  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are  eight  ^Mosaics  by  Aloisio  della  Pace  (1516), 
from  Raphael's  cartoons :  —  'Around  the  central  circular  scene,  which  re- 

Kesents  the  Creator  surrounded  by  angels,  are  grouped  seven  planet  sym- 
U  and  a  geniua  leaning  on  a  globe,  separated  by  ornamental  divisions. 
Each  planet  is  represented  by  an  ancient  deity:  Diana,  Luna,  Mercury, 
Venu,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  They  are  pourtrayed  in  half- 
figure  with  appropriate  action,  and  each  is  enclosed  within  a  segment  of 
the  zodiae,  on  which  rests  an  angel,  either  pointing  to  the  Creator  above 
<ft  in  the  aet  of  adoration.  This  association  of  gods  and  angels  recalls 
the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo,  each  of  whom  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a  genius.  But  Raphael's  composition'is  entirely  independent, 
with  a  distinct  significance  of  its  own ,  and  one  of  a  kind  which  shows 
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the  masfcer'a  power  in  iU  highest  manife8tation\  —  The  altar-piece,  a 
Kativity  of  the  Virgin,  is  by  Sebcutiatto  del  PiombOy  the  other  pictures  by 
Salviati.  Bronze  relief  over  the  altar,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman, 
by  Lorenzetto ;  in  the  niches  four  statues  of  prophets :  over  the  altars  (left) 
'^ Jonah,  perhaps  designed  by  BapJMel^  and  (right)  Habakkuk,  by  BemiHi; 
at  the  entrance,  (left)  Daniel,  by  Bernini^  and  (right)  Elnah  by  LorenzeUo. 
Left  Transept  :  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati  (ISlli  cent.)> 
In  the  Cbgib  *Ceiling-frescoe8  by  Pinturieehio  (1479) :  Madc«na,  ttie  Four 
Evangelists,  and  the  Four  Fathers  of  the  church ,  Gregory ,  Ambrose,  3e- 
rome,  and  Augustine,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  long  deservedly  ad- 
mired for  the  skilful  distribution  of  space.  Beneath  are  the  ^Tombs  of  the 
cardinaJs  Oirolamo  Basso  della  Rovere  and  Ascanio  Sforsa  by  Andrea  Sattn 
tovino^  erected  by  order  of  Julius  XL  (1606),  Hhe  perfection  of  sculpture  com- 
bined with  decoration\  The  same  pope  is  said  to  have  caused  the  two  fine 
stained-glass  windows  to  be  executed  by  Claudius  and  William  of  Marseilles. 

The  church  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal.  In  the  adjacent  Augustine 
monastery  Lather  resided  daring  his  visit  to  Rome  (1510). 

If  we  ascend  the  Pinclo  by  the  approaches  named  at  p.  147  (gates 
closed  one  hour  after  Ave  Maria) ,  we  observe  in  the  first  circular 
space  two  granite  columns  (columnae  rostratae)  from  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma  (p.  233),  adorned  vrith  the  prows  of  ships  (mod- 
ern) ;  in  the  niches  three  marble  statues,  and  above  them  captive 
Dacians,  imitations  of  antiques.  Beyond  these,  a  large  relief.  Half- 
way up  are  an  antique  granite  basin,  with  a  fountain,  and  &n  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  //.,  under  a  loggia. 

The  *Pineio  (PI.  I,  18),  the  coUia  hortorum,  or  *hill  of  gardens', 
of  the  ancients,  was  probably  called  Mons  Pincius  from  a  palace  of 
the  Pincii  situated  here  in  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  Here 
were  once  the  famous  gardens  of  LucuUus,  in  which  Messalina, 
the  wife  of  Claudius,  afterwards  celebrated  her  orgies.  A  vineyatd 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
converted  by  Valadier,  during  the  Napoleonic  regime,  into  beau- 
tiful pleasure-grounds.  This  is  a  fashionable  drive  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Italians  frequently  pay  and  receive  visits  in  their  carriages, 
presenting  a  gay  and  characteristic  scene.  A  military  band  plays 
here  several  times  weekly  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  (p.  ItiB). 
The  walks  are  shaded  by  plantations  and  groups  of  trees ,  and  (^as 
suggested  by  Mazzini  in  1849)  adorned  with  busts  of  celebrated 
Italians.  —  The  projecting  terrace  at  the  summit  (150  ft.)  com- 
mands a  magnificent  ^Yibw  of  modern  Rome. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  new  quarter  in  the  Praii  del 
Castello,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  ttie  Tiber,  rises  the  huge  pile  of  St.  Peier^s, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Vatican  to  the  right,  and  near  it  the  city-wall. 
Among  the  hills  which  bound  the  horizon,  the  point  planted  with  cypreaaes 
to  the  right  is  Monte  Mario.  To  the  left  of  St.  Peter's ,  close  to  the  Tiber, 
which  is  not  visible,  is  the  round  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  with  the  bronze 
angel  which  crowns  it.  The  pines  on  the  height  to  the  left  of  the  caatle 
belong  to  the  Villa  Lante  on  the  Janieulum,  with  the  Passeggiata  Kar- 
gherita.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  the  facade  of  the  Acqua  Paola, 
adorned  with  a  cross.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  river  is  a  labyrinth  of 
houses  and  churches.  The  following  points  serve  as  landmarks.  Of  the 
two  nearest  churches  that  with  the  two  towers  to  the  right  is  8.  Giaeomo 
in  the  Corao,  that  with  the  dome  to  the  left,  8.  Carlo  in  the  Corso ;  between 
the  two  appears  the  flat  dome  of  the  Pantheon,   beyond  which  a  part    of 
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the  Carapagna  is  Tisible.    To  the  left  of  this,  on  the  height  in  the  distance, 

rises  the  long,  undecorated  aide  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  and 

behind  it  tappe^ra  the  tower  of  the  senatorial  palace  on  the  Capitol.    On 

Uie  right  side  of  the  Capitol  lies  the  Palaszo  Caffarelli  (German  embaasy), 

in  front  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  eolnmn  of  H. Aureliua  in  the  Piaaia 

Co]onna  is  Tisifale.    Adjacent  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  left,  ia  the  bright-looking 

Villa  Mills,  shaded  by  cypreaaea,  on  the  Palatine.     Farther  to  the  left  a  low 

brick-boilt  tower  on  the  Quirinal,  the  so-called  Torre  di  Kerone.    To  the 

extreme  left,  and  less  distant,  is  the  extensive  royal  palace  on  the  Qnirinal. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Pindo  is  supported  by  lofty  walls ,  opposite 
which  are  the  gionnds  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  In  a  small  round 
space  near  the  middle  of  the  hill,  beside  a  Caf€j  rises  an  Obeli$kj 
vhich  Hadrian  once  erected  in  Egypt  to  the  memory  of  Antinous. 
It  was  afterwards  brought  to  Rome,  and  erected  here  in  1822.  To 
the  right  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  S.  exit  is  a  monument  by 
ErcoU  Bosa,  erected  in  1883  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  Cairoli 
of  Pavia,  who  fell  in  battle  near  Rome  in  1867  and  1870.  The 
monument  to  the  leit,  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  commemorates  Oalileo 
QalUei,  who  was  confined  from  1630  to  1633,  at  the  instance  of  the 
hiquisition,  In  the  Villa  Medici  (see  below).  —  The  exit  is  closed 
by  an  iron  gate. 

Leaving  the  Pincio  by  the  S.  gate ,  we  observe  to  the  left  the 
Villa  Medici.  In  front  of  it  is  an  avenue  of  evergreen-oaks  and  a 
fonatain,  whence  a  celebrated  view  of  St.  Peter's,  most  striking 
towards  evening  or  by  moonlight,  is  obtained. 

The  VillA  Xedici  (PI.  I,  18),  erected  in  1540  by  Annibalt  Lippi 
for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano,  came  into  possession  of  Car- 
dinal Alessandro  de'  Medici  about  1600,  and  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  1801  the  French  academy  of  art, 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  transferred  hither.  The  garden  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  is  entered  by  the  gate  to  the  left ,  or  by  the 
staircase  to  the  right  in  the  house  (25-30  c). 

Among  the  ancient  reliefs  built  into  the  walla  of  the  taatefully  deco- 
nted  facade  of  the  villa  next  to  the  garden  ia  one  of  the  'Judgment  of 
Paris',  tiie  subject  of  a  famous  engraving  by  Marc  Antonio.  The  wing 
contains  a  Collection  op  Casts  (open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.,  8-12,  and  for  three 
hours  in  the  afternoon  before  dnsk;  the  keeper  proffera  a  written  cata- 
logue, for  the  use  of  which  25-90c.  is  given),  comprising  many  from  statues 
not  preserved  at  Rome,  e.g.  from  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  and  the  museam 
of  the  Louvre ,  which  are  valuable  in  the  history  of  art.  Adjoining  the 
wing  is  a  terrace,  the  front-wall  of  which  is  adorned  with  casts.  We 
ascend  a  flight  of  steps  (fee  of  a  few  soldi  to  the  gardener  who  opens  the 
door)  and  traverse  the  oak-grove  to  the  right.  We  next  ascend  60  steps 
to  the  Bblvbderb,  whence  a  fine  view,  now  somewhat  circumscribed,  is 
enjoyed. 

The  street  passing  the  front  of  the  Academy  ends  in  the  Piazza 
DBLLA  Tkinita  ,  where  to  the  left  rises  the  church  of  S.  Trinity 
<Je'  Monti.  The  Obelisk  in  firont  of  it ,  a  conspicuous  object  from 
m&ny  points,  is  an  ancient  imitation  of  that  in  the  Piazza  del 
^opolo.  and  once  adorned  the  gardens  of  Sallust. 

8.  Trinitk  de'  Monti  (PI.  I,  20),  erected  by  Oharies  VIII.  of 
franco  in  1495,  and  plundered  during  the  French  Revolution,  was 
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restored  by  Mazois  in  1816  by  order  of  Louis  XYIII.  It  is  open  on 
Sundays  only,  before  9  a.m.,  and  in  the  evening  at  Vespers  (1  hr. 
before  Ave  Maria) ,  when  the  nuns ,  for  whom  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed several  pieces,  perform  choral  service  with  organ-accompani- 
ment. When  the  door  is  closed ,  visitors  ascend  a  sMe-staircase  on 
the  left,  and  ring  at  a  door  under  a  metal  roof. 

LsvT,  1st  Chapel :  Cast  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Achtermann. 
2nd  Chapel:  altar-piece  al  fresco,  *  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Daniele  da 
VolterrOy  his  master-piece  (much  injured  and  freely  restored);  the  excel- 
lence of  the  drawing  and  composition  (still  better  seen  in  the  study  at  the 
Lateran ,  p.  271)  is  attributed  to  the  aid  of  Michael  Angelo.  3rd  Chapel : 
*Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Veit.  4th  Chapel:  *'St.  Joseph,  by  LangloU.  6ih 
Chapel :  Christ,  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  Return  of  the  Prodigjtl, 
an  altar-piece  by  8eitt.  —  Bight,  3rd  Chapel :  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
Dan.  da  Volterra.  5th  Chapel:  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  of  the  School  of  Raphael.  6th  Chapel : 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  School  of  Pertigino.  — 
In  the  Transept,  which  is  supported  by  Oothic  arches,  paintings  by  Perino 
del  Vaga  and  F.  JSuccaro. 

The  convent  connected  with  the  church  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Dames  du  Sacr^  GcBur  (teachers  of  girls)  since  1827. 

We  quit  the  piazza  to  the  left  by  the  Via  Si$iiruif  which  leads  in 
5  min.  to  the  Piazza  Barberinl  (p.  171),  and  in  20  mln.  more  to  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  (p.  176).  To  the  right  is  the  small  Via  Oregpriana, 
which  after  3  min.  is  intersected  by  the  Via  Capo  le  Case. 

To  the  right ,  Via  Sistina  No.  64 ,  is  the  Casa  Zuccari ,  once 
the  house  of  the  family  of  the  artists  of  that  name  (marked  by  a 
memorial  -  tablet  in  1872;  paintings  by  Federigo  Zuccaro  on  the 
ground-floor).  In  1816  it  was  occupied  by  the  Prussian  consul  Bar- 
tholdy,who  caused  one  of  the  rooms  to  be  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
German  artists  then  at  Rome,  among  whom  were  Cornelius,  Over- 
beck,  Veit,  and  Schadow.  The  frescoes,  however,  were  removed 
to  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin  in  1888. 

The  long  8cala  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  20;  'Gradinata  di  S.  Trinity 
de'  Monti'),  which  descends  from  S.  Trinity  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
by  135  steps,  was  constructed  by  Al.  Specchi  and  De  Sanctis  in 
1721-25.  Models  for  artists  with  their  picturesque  costumes  frequent 
its  vicinity.  To  the  left  of  the  steps  as  we  d«seend  is  the  house 
where  John  Keats  died  in  1821  (marked  by  an  inscription). 

The  Piasza  di  Spagna  (PI.  I,  17;  82  ft.),  the  centre  of  the 
strangers'  quarter,  is  enclosed  by  hotels  and  attractive  shops.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  is  La  Barcaccia  (barque) ,  a  tasteless  fountain 
by  Bernini.  Towards  the  N.  the  Via  del  Bahuino ,  containing  the 
new  English  church  of  All  SaintSy  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Street 
(p.  119),  and  also  several  hotels,  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
(see  p.  146).  John  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  died  in  1866  at  Via  del 
Babuino  144.  In  the  S.  prolongation  of  the  long  Piazza  di  Spagna 
rises  the  Column  of  the  Jmmacolata  (PI.  1, 20,  1),  erected  by  Pius  IX . 
in  honour  of  the  'Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin' ,  a  dogma 
promulgated  in  1854;  on  the  top  of  the  cipolline  column  stands  the 
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bronze  statue  of  Mttry;  beneath  are  Moses,   David,  Isaiah,  and 

Izekiel. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza  is  the  ColUyio  di  Ftopaganda  Fid€ 
(PI.  I,  19,  1&),  founded  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  and  extended 
by  his  sTiccessor  Urban  Ylll.  (whence  ^Collegium  UrhanunC^^  an 
establishment  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  where 
pnpils  of  many  different  nationalities  are  edneated  as  missionaries. 
The  printing-office  of  the  college  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the 
richest  in  type  for  foreign  languages.  — -  On  the  right  is  the  PcUa%%o 
di  Spoffna,  or  palace  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  whence  the  piazza 
derives  its  name.  Opposite  lies  the  small  Piazza  Mignanelli  (PI.  I, 
20),  a  station  of  the  omnibuses  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Piazza  Mon- 
tanara  (Nos.  8  &  23,  pp.  1,  2  of  the  Appx.). 

Opposite  the  Scala  di  Spagna  is  the  Via  db'  Gondotti,  with  its 
numerous  shops  of  jewellery,  mosaics,  anti<iaities,  and  photographs. 
It  terminaies  in  the  Corso  (see  p.  152). 

To  the  S.E.  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  runs  the  Via  de'  Due 

Maeelli,  to  the  left  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  the  right  the  Via  di 

P&opAOANDA.    The  latter  leads  to  S.  Andrea  della  Fratte  (PI.  I,  19) 

at  the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Capo  le  Casey  the  next  cross-street. 

This  church  was  erected  under  Leo  XI.  by  La  Ouerra ;  the  tasteless 

dome  and  campanile  are  by  Borromini;  the  facade  was  added  in 

1826  by  VaLadUr, 

The  pictures  in  the  Intrbiob  ai*e  poor  works  of  the  17th  cent.:  the 
two  angels  by  the  tribune,  by  Bernini y  were  originally  destined  for  the 
bridge  of  8.  Angelo.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right  is  (on  the  right  side) 
the  monument  of  Mile.  Falconnet  by  JUiss  Hotmer;  on  the  last  pillar  to 
the  right,  in  front  of  the  aisle,  the  monument  of  the  artist  R.  Schadow 
(d.  1822),  by  E.  Wolf.  In  the  3rd  Chapel  to  the  left,  by  the  right  wall,  is 
the  tomb  of  Angelica  Kau£fmann  (d.  1807)  ^  adjacent ,  by  the  pillar  to  the 
right,  lies  ^Haler  Miiller'  (d.  1825).  The  Danish  archteologist  Zoega  and  a 
converted  prince  of  Morocco  are  also  interred  in  this  church. 

In  the  Via  di  Capo  le  Case  stands  the  church  of  8.  Giuseppe  a 
Capo  U  Case  (Pi.  I,  19),  adjoining  which  is  the  Mtjsbo  Abtistioo- 
iKDvsrrBiAiiB,  an  unimportant  collection  of  terracottas,  majolica, 
glass,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  other  products  of  the  artistic  in- 
dustries of  Italy  (adm.  daily  except  Wed.,  9-3,  60  c).  Descriptive 
labels  are  attached  to  the  articles  exhibited. 

We  follow  the  Via  di  Propaganda  towards  the  S.,  passing  in 
front  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via 
del  Pozzetto,  and  then  to  the  left  into  the  Via  Poli  (Pi.  1, 19).  The 
last,  which  is  almost  immediately  intersected  by  the  Via  deW 
Angela  Custode  (p.  154),  a  new  street  connecting  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berlni  and  the  Piazza  Oolonna,  crosses  the  small  Piazza  Poli,  skirts 
the  Poiaxzo  Pcliy  and  leads  to  the  Fontana  Trevi. 

The  ^oatana  di  Trevi  (PI.  I,  19),  which  vies  in  magnificence 
with  the  Acqiia  Paola,  is  erected  against  the;S.  side  of  the  Palazzo 
Poll,  and  was  completed  from  a  design  by  Nice.  Salvi  (1735)  in 
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1762    In  the  central  niche  1b  a  figure  of  Neptune,  by  Pittro  Bracci  ; 
at  the  sides,  Health  Qeft)  and  Fertility  (right) ;  in  front,  a  large 

condacted 
channel 
B  C    19 

SJhprtnf  tS^ir,'S%dte«.*"ThT  fo^Wn  wT,' res-tor^l  by  H«lri.n  I 
K-tif^?.^  »„i  r,th«r.  In  145S  the  latter  pope  conducted  hither  tbe 
^^Xli^  „??he°*.'^uil«i?,  iK"fou»UiAf-  exe^?^  it.J^c^e»J 
nsLmA  for  its  oresent  nam«  of  Trevi  (a  corruption  of  Tnyio  h  wmcii  x\ 
d^v%/"rom  Sniree'^eta.  This  Veduct  yiel^^^^^^^ 
13  million  cubic  feet  of  water,  perhaps  the  t>e8t  in  B^me.  The  foun^in| 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Piazza  Kavona,  and  the  Piazza  Farnosf.  »»© 
supplied  from  thf^IL^  -  On  quitting  Eome,  the  J«]^'fj*^~» 

pa?take  of  the  water  of  this  fountain,   and  throw  a  coin  into  the  basin, 
in  the  pious  belief  that  their  return  is  thus  ensured. 

The  busy  Via  deUe  Muratte  (p.  165)  leads  to  the  W.  from  the 
Fontana  Trevi  to  the  Corso.  Opposite  the  fountain  is  8S.  Vmeenzo 
edAnastasio  fPl.  I,  19,  3),  erected  in  its  present  form,  with  a  de- 
graded facade,  from  designs  by  M.  Lunghi  the  Younger,  at  the 

beginning  of  the  17th  century.  ,     ,r.    :.  i  t        u      - 

The  Via  di  S.  Vincenzo,  called  farther  on  the  Via  de  Lucchesi, 
terminates  in  the  little  Piazza  Pilotta,  in  which,  to  the  right, 
stands  the  Palazzo  MutiPapazzurri,  (PI.  II,  19,  9),  built  by  Mattia 
de'  Rossi  in  1644.  (From  the  Via  de'  Lucchesi  the  Via  della  Dataria 
leads  on  the  left  to  the  Quirinal;  p.  174.)  To  the  right  of  the  Piazza 
Pilotta  lies  the  Piazza  SS.  ApostoU  (p.  160).  The  Via  della  Pi- 
lotta, skirting  the  rear  of  the  Palazzo  Colonna  (No.  17  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Galleria  Colonna),  and  passing  under  the  two  arches 
which  unite  that  palace  with  the  Giardino  Colonna  (p.  163),  leads 
to  the  Via  NazionaU  (p.  169). 

The  Corso. 

The  *Cor«o »  which  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia 
leading  from  the  Capitol,  extends  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
(p.  146),  between  the  Via  di  Ripetta  and  Via  del  Babuino,  to  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  is  now  the  principal  street  of  Rome.  It  con- 
tains numerous  shops  and  is  enliyened,  especially  towards  even- 
ing, by  crowds  of  carriages  and  foot-passengers.  Its  length  is  1650 
yds.,  or  nearly  a  mile. 

The  first  part  of  the  street  as  far  as  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo  is  less 
frequented  than  the  other  portions.  No.  518,  to  the  right,  between 
the  first  two  cross-streets,  is  the  Pal,  RondirUrU  (PI.  I,  17,  18),  the 
court  of  which  contains  an  nnflnishedPietkby  Michael  AngOo,  No,  18, 
the  house  opposite,  was  once  inhabited  by  Qoethe;  inscription  :  *In 
questa  casa  immagind  e  scrisse  cose  immortali  Volfango  Goethe. 
11  Comune  di  Roma  a  memoria  del  grande  ospite  pose  1872\ 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  third  cross-street,    is  the  chnrch  of 
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8.  Giaeomo  in  Auffusta,  or  degli  JneurabUi  (PI.  I,  17,  2),  with  a 
ftfade  by  G.  Maderiia.  It  belongs  to  the  M^oinlng  surgical  hospital, 
vbjch  extends  to  the  Via  Ripetta  and  aceonunodates  340  patients 
f/onnded  1338,  enlarged  1600).  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  left,  is 
the  small  Angostine  church  of  Ocaia,  e  Maria ,  with  fa^e  by  Ri* 
naldi.  —  [In  the  Via  de'  Ponteflci,  the  third  transTerse  street  from 
this  point  to  the  right,  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (p.  184).  ] 

The  Gorso  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  S.  Caklo,  in  which,  on  the 
right,  is  8.  Carlo  al  Conw  (PI.  I,  17),  the  national  church  of  the 
Lombards,  and  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  world,  with  a  tasteless 
fi^e.  It  was  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Onorio  Lunghi  and 
completed,  hy  Piefro  da  Cortona. 

Ceiling<-pidntiiig8  in  the  Ivtsuok  by  Qiadnlo  Brandt.  Over  the  high- 
altar  is  one  of  the  fineat  works  of  Carlo  Mctratta :  the  Virgin  recommending 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  to  Christ.  (The  heart  of  S.  Carlo  is  deposited  under 
this  altar.)    Chief  festival  of  the  chnrch,  4th  Nov. 

The  busy  Via  de'  CondotU  and  other  streets  to  the  left  lead  to  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  (p.  150);  the  Via  delUi  FontaneUa  di  BorgheaCj 
prolonging  the  Via  de*  Gondotti  towards  the  W.,  leads  to  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  (p.  184)  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (p.  274). 

Farther  on  ia  the  Gorso,  on  the  right,  No.  418  A,  is  the  spacious 
Pakaso  Butpoli,  built  by  Ammanati  in  1586,  and  now  containing 
the  ResUnrant  Marteo  (p.  112). 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Frattina  (No.  151),  is  the 
Palatio  Bernini,  the  vestibule  of  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
exaggerated  specimens  of  Bernini's  style,  a  group  representing 
'Time  bringing  the  truth  to  light'. 

In  a  small  piazza  on  the  right  side  of  the  Gorso,  opposite  the  Via 

Frattina,  rises  S.  Loronzo  in  Lueisa  (PI.  I,  16),  a  church  of  ancient 

origin,  but  frequently  restored.   The  only  old  part  is  the  campanile, 

the  top  of  which  is  modem.    The  church  and  adjoining  monastery 

have  belonged  to  the  Minorites  since  1606. 

The  PoKTico  is  supported  by  four  columns;  at  the  door  are  two  half- 
immured  mediieval  lions.  —  In  the  Intbbior,  by  the  2nd  pillar  to  the 
right,  is  the  tomb  of  Ifie.  Poussin  (d.  1665),  erected  by  Chateaubriand; 
a^ve  the  high-altar  a  Crucifixion  by  Cfnido  Beni. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  a  little  back  from  the  street  and  partly 
concealed  by  other  houses,  is  the  unfinished  Pal.  Fiano  (PI.  1, 
16,  8).  The  passage  to  the  court,  entered  from  No.  4,  Piazza  in 
Lucina,  contains  some  good  reliefs  of  figures  and  ornamental  designs 
from  the  Ara  Pacis,  set  up  by  Augustus  in  B.G.  9  (other  remains 
in  the  Villa  Medici,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Ufflzi  at  Florence).  In 
front  of  this  palace  a  triumphal  arch  of  M.  Aurelius  stood  until 
1662  (see  inscription  opposite.  No.  167,  recording  that  Alexan- 
der VII.  levelled  and  widened  the  Gorso  for  the  horse-races ;  reliefs, 
Bee  p.  219). 

The  Via  deUe  ConvertUe  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  di  8.  Sil- 
veHrOj  which  is  embellished  with  a  monument  to  the  poet  Pietra 
MetaaUuio  (b.  at  Rome  1693,  d.  at  Vienna  1782),  erected  in  1886. 
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In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza  rises  the  venerable  church  of  S. 
Silvestro  in  CapiU  (PI.  1, 16 J,  erected,  together  with  a  monastery,  by 
Paul  I.  (757-67)  on  the  site  of  his  own  house.  The  entrance-couvt 
has  been  preserved,  but  the  church  has  been  frequently  rebuilt. 
The  ^head  of  John  the  Baptist'  has  been  preserved  here  since  the 
13th  cent,  (festival,  3l8t  Dec).  Part  of  the  monastery  has  Veen 
converted  into  the  handsome  Post  and  Telegraph  Ottee»  whidi  has 
entrances  from  the  piazza  and  the  Via  della  Yite.  Another  part  of 
the  old  monastery  contains  the  ministerial  Offi.e€$  of  Public  Works. 
—  Opposite  S.  SUvestro  is  the  English  Churth  of  the  Trinity  (jp.  119), 
erected  in  1874,  with  a  handsome  facade  in  the  early-Rehaiss&nce 
style.  ^-  At  No.  11,  Via  di  Mercede,  which  leads  to  the  £.'from  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro,  is  a  tablet  recording  that  Sir  Wtdter  8eott 
lived  here  when  at  Rome  in  1832. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso ,  to  the  right,  is  the  PaIi.  Ybkospi 
(No.  374),  now  Torlonia  (PI.  1, 16,  10),  erected  by  O^kOrio  Lunghi, 
and  restored  by  AUstandro  Specchi.  A  loggia  on  tke  first  floor  is 
adorned  with  pleasing  mythological  frescoes  by  Fr.  Albania  reoall- 
ing  the  famous .  Famesina  works  (p.  323).  —  Opposite  begins  the 
wide  Via  dell'  Angelo  Gustode  (see  p.  151),  whioki  leads  past  the 
church  of  8,  Maria  in  Via  (by  Mart.  Lunghi,  1594;  ia^ade  by  Rain- 
aldi,  1600)  and  the  N.  front  of  the  Palazza  PDll:(p.  151),  to  the 
Piazza  Barbeiini  (p.  171).  The  large  establishment  of  the  FratelU 
Bocconi,  at  the  comer,  was  built  in  1886-87. 

To  the  right,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  l^iazza  Colonna,  is 
the  extensive  Pal.  Chigi,  begun  in  1562  by  OSac.  della  Porta,  and 
completed  by  C.  Maderna.  It  contains  a  few  'antiques  and  a  small 
collection  of  pictures,  but  is  not  open  to  the  "public.  The  *Bihlio- 
theca  Chisiana'  contains  valuable  MSS.  (adm.,-.Bee  p.  124). 

The  handsome  '*^azza  Colonna  (PI.  I,  16)  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Pal.  Chigi,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pal.  Ferrajuoli  (PI.  20). 
In  the  Corso,  to  the  E.,  is  the  Pal.  Piomhino  (PI.  22),  and  opposite 
the  Corso  the  former  post-offtce,  with  a  portico  of  ancient  Ionic 
columns  from  Veil  (p.  389). 

The  ^Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  named  after  it,  is  embellished  like  that  of  Trajan  vnth  reliefs 
from  the  emperor's  wars  against  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German 
tribes  on  the  Danube. 

The  column  consists  of  28  blocks,  besidM  the  basement  and  capital, 
in  all  95  ft.  in  height,  and  is  approached  by  steps.  In  1589  Sixtns  V. 
caused  it  to  be  restored  and  crowned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Paul.  At  that 
period  it  was  ascribed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  after  whom  it  is  still  frequently 
named.  —  The  Piassza  Colonna  is  much  frequented  in  the  evening.  Mili> 
tary  masio  here  in  the  height  of  summer  (p.  126). 


Adjoining  the  Piazza  Colonna  (beyond  the  old  post-office)  is 
the  Piazza  di  Montb  Citobio,  on  the  right  side  of  which  Is  the 
spacious  Camera  de'  Deputati  (PI.  I,  16,  24),  begun  for  the  L.u- 
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doTiu  f&mily  by  Betnini  (1650),  bnt  finiftbed  under  Innocent  XII. 

^jC.  Fontana  for  tbe  'Curia  Innoeentiana*,  or  papal  tribunal.    Tbe 

eonrt  in  the  interior  was  roofed  over  in  1871 ,  and  fitted  up  for  the 

BM  of  the  Italian  parliament.    The  sittinga  uaually  take  place  in 

the  afternoon.     Entrance  to  the  public  seats  at  the  back,  No.  10. 

The  door-keeper  will  sometimes  provide  visitors  with  better  places 

(fee  1  fr.).  —  The  rising  of  the  piazza  towards  the  N.  is  due  to  the 

buried  ruins  of  what  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  the  am* 

phithdttre  of  Statilins  Tanrus  (B.C.  31). 

The  Obeluk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  like  that  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  (p.  146),  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  used 
as  the  indicator  of  a  sun-dial.  It  stood  till  the  9th  cent.,  was  after- 
wards damaged,  but  was  restored  and  erected  here  in  1789  under 
Pius  VI.  It  was  originally  erected  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  by  Psam- 
metichus  I.    Height,  including  the  globe  and  pedestal,  84  ft. 

The  Pairtbeon  (see  p.  193)  may  be  reached  hence  by  turning  to 
the  right  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Citorio  (S.W.),  and  crossing  the  small 
Piazza  Capraiiiba  (p.  195).  We  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed  to  the 
Piazza  di  Praf^A,  in  which  is  the  ^Bogana  di  Terra  (PI.  I,  16,  18\ 
formerly  a  custom-house,  now  the  exchange.  Imbedded  in  the  fa- 
fade  are  eleven  ^3orinthian  columns ,  41  ft.  high ,  of  a  Temple  of 
Neptune f  built  by  Hadrian ,  which  once  possessed  15  in  its  length 
and  8  in  its  breadth.  The  three  middle  columns  and  a  fragment  of 
the  wall  of  the  cefta  have  been  lately  brought  to  light.  The  pedes- 
tals here  bore  the  statues,  representing  conquered  provinces,  now 
in  the  Palazzo  de'  tfenservatori  (p.  211). 

The  Via  de^  Pdttini  leads  hence  to  the  Pantheon  (p.  193),  while 
the  Corso  is  regained  by  the  Via  di  Pietra  to  the  left. 


Continuing  to  follow  the  Corso  from  the  Piazza  Colonna,  we  ob- 
serve, to  tbe  left,  opposite  the  above-named  Via  di  Pietra,  the  Via 
deUe  Muratte  (p.  152),  leading  to  the  Fontana  Trevi. 

Farther  on,  also  ob  the  left ,  where  the  Corso  expands  into  the 
'Piazza  Sciarra*,  we  reach  the  *Falan»  SeiarrarColoniia  (No.  239 ; 
PI.  I,  16),  the  handsomest  palace  Id  the  whole  street,  erected  in  the 
17th  cent,  by  Flaminio  PontiOf  with  a  portal  of  later  date. 

Tbe  PioTURS  OAU.BB*  in  thia  palaoe  ia  now  shown  only  to  visitora 
with  a  Tecommendation  fiNun  high  quartera.  Principal  works:  Raphael, 
Violin-player,  dated  1518^  Palma  VeeeMo,  Female  portrait,  signed  'Tam- 
bend*  \  Bent.  lAnni,  ^Vanity  and  M odesty^  half-flgnres  •,  Caravaggio,  Players  \ 
Perugi$u>,  St.  Sebastian ;  Quido  Seni,  Magdalene. 

(^posite  is  the  imposing  Savings'  Bank^  by  Cipolla  (1868). 


The  Via  del  Caravitaj  the  first  side-street  on  the  right,  leads 
to  the  PiAzziA  DI  S.  loNAzio  (PI.  II,  16),  in  which  is  the  Jesuit 
chureh  of  8.  Ignaaio»  designed  by  the  Padre  Qrasai,  with  a  facade 
hy  Algardi.  The  building  was  begun  by  Card.  Ludovisi  in  1626, 
after  the  canonisation  of  the  saint,  but  not  completed  till  1675. 
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Imtebioh.  The  impreuion  is  marred  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  decora- 
tions, which,  however,  are  less  obtrusive  than  in  most  Jesuit  churches. 
The  paintings  on  the  vaulting,  dome,  and  tribune,  and  the  picture  over 
the  high-altar  are  by  the  Fadre  Potti,  an  able  master  of  perspective ,  by 
whom  the  chapel  of  St.  Lod.  Gonzaga,  in  the  aisle  to  the  right,  wa«  alao 
designed.  The  perspective  of  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  dmne  is 
correctly  seen  from  a  circular  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

On  the  front  of  this  church  is  a  Tme-Ball,  regulated  from  the  Obser- 
vatory (p.  157),  the  fall  of  which  is  the  signal  for  the  discharge  ^f  the 
time-gun  at  the  Castello  8.  Angelo. 

On  tlie  S.  the  choir  of  the  church  adjoins  the  old  Jesuit  Gollegio 
Somano  (PI.  II,  16),  where  the  higher  branches  of  classic^,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  etc.,  were  taught,  and  degrees  conferred.  The 
extensive  building  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  under 
Gregory  XIII .  and  Sixtus  Y . ,  by  B.  Ammarkati,  The  massive, principal 
fa^de  looks  towards  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano.  AiUumber  of 
the  rooms  contain  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele  (Director,  Com- 
mendatore  D.  Onoli)  consisting  of  the  old  Library  of  the  Jesuits, 
augmented  by  the  libraries  of  many  suppressed  moqasteries  and 
constant  new  acquisitions  (in  all  about  500,000  vol^i,  and  several 
thousand  MSS.).  This  library  is  especially  importai^ton  account  of 
its  richness  in  modern  works,  in  which  most  of  th^  other  Roman 
libraries  are  deficient,  and  for  its  easy  accessibility  ,and  convenient 
arrangements  (comp.  p.  116).  —  The  building  also  opntains  the  Liceo 
EnrUo  Quirino  Visconti  and  several  collections,  the  chief  of  which 
(on  the  second  floor,  up  three  flights  of  steps)  is  4he  — 

Museo  Kircheriano,  founded  by  the  learned  Athanasius  KircheTy 
born  in  1601,  a  Jesuit  and  teacher  at  Wilrzburg  io  1618,  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Coll.  Romano,  and  celebrated  for  his 
mathematical  and  scientific  researches  (d.  16S0).  In  1870  the  mu- 
seum was  acquired  by  government,  which  has  founded  here  an 
extensive  ethnographical  and  pre  -  historical  ooUection  (adm.  see 
p.  123).   The  director  is  Commendaiore  Pigorini, 

We  first  turn  to  the  left,  and  enter  the  Cosbidos.  The  Shotc-CoieM  in 
the  centre  contain  small  articles  in  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  bone,  witb  a 
large  collection  of  antique  Roman  and  Italian  bronze  coins  (au  grave). 
The  Cabinets  by  the  walls  contain  terracotta  figures  (chiefly  votive),  lamps, 
clay  vessels,  and  small  objects  in  glass  and  ivory.  2nd  Cab.  to  the  U^ 
(No.  Ill) :  Silver  goblets  found  in  the  mineral  spring  at  Vicarello  (p.  391), 
among  which  are  three  in  the  form  of  milestoneT  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  route  from  Gadef  (Cadiz)  in  Spain  to 
Rome;  a  book  consisting  of  7  plates  of  lead  inscribed  with  mystical  symbols 
(end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.)>  3rd  Cab.  to  the  right  (Vo.  VIII):  Large  bronse 
tablet  with  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Minerva  in  the  Faliscan  dialeet; 
above,  an  iron  ring  with  a  bronse  label  bearing  the  inseription  ^I  have 
run  away,  catch  me,  and  restore  me  to  my  master,  who  will  reward  you 
with  a  solidus*,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  a  slave,  but 
more  probably  a  dog-coIJar. 

I.  Room.  In  the  centre  is  the  famous  ^Fiooroniaa  Oista,  named  after 
its  first  owner,  dating  from  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  found  near  Palestrina 
in  1744.  It  is  a  toilet-casket  of  cylindrical  form,  adorned  with  admirably- 
engraved  designs ,  representing  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  Bithynia, 
and  the  victory  of  Polydeuces  over  king  Amycns.  The  feet  and  the  figures 
on  the  lid  are  of  inferior  workmanship ;  on  the  latter  the  inscriptions : 
'Novios  Plautios  med  Rnmai  (me  Romip)  fecid',  and  'Dindia  Macolnia  fileat 
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dedif  (comp.  Inirod.)*  —  Also  in  the  centre  is  an  ancient  '*Bront€  Chatty 
inlaid  with  silver.  By  the  windows  are  bronze  figures  of  Bacchus  and 
of  a  Tooth  intended  for  a  pillar.  The  WalhCtuB*  contain  Egyptian  wooden 
and  broBse  atataettea,  Etruacan  idolSf  small  bronze  figures  of  the  Roman 
period,  weapons,  candelabra,  etc.  —  The  — 

II.  Boom,  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of  Boom  I,  contains  early-Christian 
tombstones  and  aarcophagus-reliefii.  In  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  in  a  black  frame,  with  a  caricature  of  the  Christians  scratched  upon 
it:  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross,  with  a  man  at  the 
side,  Mid  the  words  'AXe^afjitvoc  veArrt  (^cov  (Alezamenos  worships  Ood), 
found  in  the  Pndagoginm  on  the  Palatine  (comp.  p.  247).  This  probably 
repreaenta  the  sarcastic  wit  of  an  imperial  page  at  the  expense  of  some 
Christian  companion.  —  The  CalnneU  contaita  medisTal  and  Oriental  cu- 
riosities forming  part  of  the  original  Kircher  collection. 

The  remaining  rooms  contain  the  Bthnofraphleal  and  Prehiatorie 
Mnaefom.  In  the  long  Goxbidob,  which  we  next  enter,  are  objects  fnim 
the  Polar  Begiuna  and  from  N.  and  S.  America  (with  explanatory  labels). 

—  Cabimst  at  the  end  of  the  corridor :  Embroidered  mantle  from  Mexico, 
time  of  Fernando  Cortez.  —  Then,  to  the  right,  are  three  parallel  Corbidors, 
dcToted  to  Australia,  Polynesia,  India,  Japan,  and  Africa.  —  We  now 
tarn  to  the  ri^ht  and  enter  the  long  Cobbidob  parallel  to  the  first-men- 
tioned, containing  the  Prehistoric  Collections,  Objects  of  the  stone  period 
come  first,  followed  by  those  from  lake-dwellings  and  those  of  the  bronze 
age.  Among  the  most  interesting  objects  are  the  cinerarv  urns  in  the 
shape  of  the  primitive  peaeanta*  huts  (from  Gometo) ;  the  models  of  megali- 
thic  monuments  (menhirs  and  dolmens)  from  Terra  d''Otranto ;  a  model  of 
a  Sardinian  J^wttgo^  or  conical  tower  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  hostile  attack. 

—  Farther  ob  are  American  antiquities,  including  some  rare  Mexican 
masks  with  mosaic  work. 

From  the  section  with  the  model  of  the  Nurago  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  room  which  contains  the  *Treaaure  of  Praeneate,  found  at  Pales- 
trina  (p.  388)  in  1877  and  purchased  by  Government.  Next  the  door  is  a 
mnch  patched  antique  vessel,  ornamented  with  fantastic  figures  of  animals. 
Under  the  windows  are  fragments  of  silver  and  bronze  vessels.  The  chief 
objects  are  exhibited  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  centre:  No.  1.  Breast  (or  head) 
decoration,  with  131  lions,  horses,  and  varioua  fantastic  animals  attached 
to  it  in  rows,  the  details  of  which  are  most  elaborately  executed  in  granu- 
lated work ;  adjacent  are  two  cylinders  terminating  in  heads  of  animals,  and 
enriched  with  the  Grecian  pattern  in  a  similar  style.  Of  the  several  ad- 
jacent golden  cylinders,  the  finest  ia  No.  i,  embellished  with  two  rows  of 
figures  of  animals  and  exquisite  arabesques.  The  small  rod  found  in  the 
cylinder  lies  alongside  of  it.  No.  2.  Golden  fibula  ^  26.  Fragments  of  a  silver 
bowl,  with  representations  of  four  boats,  Egyptian  symbols  and  figures,  and 
a  hattl«-0eene  (in  the  centre),  and  inscribed  with  a  Phmnician  name  in  small 
cbamelers  (above  the  wing  of  a  hawk) ;  25.  Elegant  silver  bowl ,  the  in- 
terior adorned  with  a  central  figure  and  two  rows  of  gilded  reliefs  (royal 
hnnting-aeenes,  horses,  and  birds),  and  terminating  in  a  snake.  23.  Large 
Toand  silver-gilt  goblet,  with  six  snakes  forming  the  handles;  the  bowl 
is  decorated  with  rows  of  figures  of  armed  men ,  wild  beasts ,  and  birds. 
24.  8ilver-gilt  bowl ,  the  interior  of  which  is  enriched  with  two  rows  of 
horses,  oxen,  birds,  and  trees ;  it  was  found  adhering  to  an  oxydised  iron 
axe  (No.  88,  in  Case  V),  which  has  taken  the  impression  of  part  of  it. 
The  two-handled  golden  vessel  (No.  2^ ,  the  daggers  numbered  27  and  7S, 
and  the  ivory-reliefs,  Nos.  45-49  and  51,  are  also  fine.  In  Case  V.  are  the 
largest  objects  of  the  treasure  of  Preeneste :  75.  Fragments  of  a  large  cal- 
dron with  griffins'*  heads  as  handles;  72.  Iron  tripod,  with  bronae  bowl, 
the  margin  of  which  is  embellished  with  three  human  figures  and  three 
animals,  in  a  very  primitive  style. 

The  Observatost,  which  acquired  a  European  reputation  under  Piadre 
Seeeki  (d.  1878),  is  shown  in  the  forenoon  to  visitors  with  an  introduction, 
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Ill  the  CoTso,  beyond  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Palazto  Simonetti  (No.  307).  Opposite  is  S.  Mareello  (PI.  n,  16),  in 
the  small  piazza  of  that  name,  a  church  mentioned  as  early  as  499, 
re-erected  by  Giacomo  Sanscyvino  in  1519,  and  recently  entirely 
modernised.     The  poor  facade  is  by  Carlo  Fontana, 

The  4th  Chapel  on  the  right  contains  paintings  by  Perino  del  Vaga^ 
completed  after  his  death  by  Dan.  da  Volterra  and  Pellegrino  da  Modena, 
and  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  Card.  Gonsalvi  (d.  1824),  minister  of 
Pius  VII.,  by  RincUdi.  Paintings  in  the  Tribdnb  by  Oiov.  JkUttita  da  Novara; 
those  of  tiie  2nd  Chapbl  to  the  left  by  Fed,  Zuecaro. 

On  the  right  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  7th  cent.,  but  In  its  present  form  dating  from 
the  17th;  fa^de  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  from  the  vestibule  a  stair- 
case ascends  to  an  oratory  (built  by  Yignola)  in  which  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Luke  are  said  to  have  taught.  The  FiaLota  (called  Via  Flamiuia 
outside  the  town ;  p  336)  was  the  ancient  main  street  of  the  city, 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  present  Oorso.  Below  this  ohnrch 
and  the  Palazzo  Doria  lie  extensive  ancient  walls,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Septa  Juliaj  an  edifice  begun  by  Cssar  and  com- 
pleted by  Agrippa,  used  for  taking  the  votes  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, but  converted  into  a  market-place  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
when  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

Adjoining  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  is  the  *PalEHO  Doria,  formerly 
Pamphilj  (PI.  II,  16),  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  and  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Rome ;  fa^de  towards  the  Corso  by  Val- 
vaaoriy  that  towards  the  Coll.  Romano  by  P.  da  Cortonaj  and  another 
towards  the  Piazza  dl  Venezia  by  P.  Amati.  The  handsome  court, 
surrounded  by  arcades,  is  entered  from  the  Corso  (No.  305).  To  the 
left  is  the  approach  to  the  staircase  ascending  to  the  *0alleria  Doria 
on  the  1st  floor  (Tues.  and  Frid.,  10-2;  during  the  Easter  fort- 
night ,  daily ;  catalogues  in  each  room ;  fee  1/2  ^'0*  ^'^  winter  the 
galleries  and  other  rooms  are  very  cold.  —  The  Doria  Gallery  re- 
sembles the  other  Roman  collections  in  being  devoted  to  no  parti- 
cular school,  and  in  possessing  examples  of  every  different  style, 
but  the  founders  have  perhaps  shown  a  preferenee  for  works  of  the 
17th  century.  The  ante-chambers  are  badly  lighted ,  so  that  the 
pictures  are  not  seen  to  advantage,  but  most  of  the  works  here  are 
hardly  above  mediocrity.  The  visitor  should,  however,  note  the 
predella  of  a  now  lost  altar-piece  by  Peselli  (II.  Room,  29,  39"),  a 
good  specimen  of  early-Florentine  painting,  and  the  Madonnas  of 
Niceolb  Rondinello  (II.  Room),  a  little  known  master,  who  has  hap- 
pily imitated  the  golden  colouring  of  the  old  Venetians,  and  is  one 
of  Giov.  Bellinrs  ablest  followers. 

The  gems  of  the  collection  are  in  the  three  galleries.  Raphael^ 
the  prince  of  cinquecentists,  is  represented  by  the  portraits  of  two 
Venetian  scholars ,  Andrea  Navagero  and  Agostino  Beazzano ;  "but 
their  authenticity  has  been  questioned ,  and  the  touch  is  certainly 
somewhat  different  from  Raphael's  usual  style,  although  the  vigorous 
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tone  and  bTeadth  of  colouring  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  habit  of 
fiesco  painting.  Johanna  of  Arragon  is  a  copy  only  (II.  Gallery, 
53),  and  so  too  is  Tttian's  Periods  of  Life  (I.  OaU.  20).  P&rde- 
none^B  Daughter  of  Herodias  (11.  Gall.  40),  and  Lor,  Lotto's  portrait 
of  himself  (II.  Gall.  34),  on  the  otiier  hand,  are  admirable  Vene- 
tian works.  The  portrait  of  Andrea  Doria  by  Sebastian  del  Piomho 
is  not  Venetian  in  character,  but  is  interesting  from  the  faculty 
displayed  by  the  master  of  imparting  an  air  of  dignity  to  a  for- 
bidding subject.  With  this  work  the  visitor  should  compare  the  por- 
trait of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  by  Velazquez  (I,  Gall. ;  no  number),  and 
the  coldly  aristocratic  portrait  of  Gianettino  Doria  by  A.  Bronzino 
(II.  Gall.  31).  The  colouring  of  the  former  is  strikingly  rich,  com- 
pletely eclipsing  Piombo's  massiveness  of  style.  The  skilful  manner 
in  which  the  three  shades  of  red  are  blended  should  be  particularly 
noticed. 

Garofalo  (or  Ortolano ,  to  whom  the  picture  has  recently  been 
ascribed) ,  though  not  a  master  of  the  highest  rank,  has  produced 
an  admirable  work  in  his  Nativity  of  Christ  (U.  Gall.  61).  The 
landscape-painters  of  the  17th  cent,  are  also  well  represented.  In 
the  landscapes  ot  AnnibaleCarraeei  (III.  Gallery)  we  observe  a  con- 
flict between  historic  and  scenic  imagination,  and  the  obtrusion  of 
the  former  at  the  expense  of  harmony  of  effect.  The  pictures  by 
Salvator  Roea  (VII.  Room)  are  not  among  his  best  works,  but  Claude 
Lorrain^a  landscapes  (III.  Gall.  5,  13,  24,  34),  are  justly  admired. 
His  *mill' ,  and  the  landscape  with  the  temple  of  Apollo,  may  be 
regarded  as  models  of  ideal  landscape ;  the  effect  is  produced  by 
the  skilful  gradations  of  distance:  the  foreground  is  inclosed  by 
trees  on  both  sides,  the  middle  distance  gently  softened  off ,  and 
the  background  formed  by  mountain  outlines.  —  The  Netherlands 
School  of  the  15th  and  17th  cent,  is  scantily  represented,  but  some 
of  the  pictures,  as  Memling's  Descent  from  the  Gross  (comer-cabi- 
net), and  Lkvvns^  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (II.  Gall.  26),  are  worthy  rivals 
of  Iheir  Italian  neighbours. 

I.  Room  :  also  copying-room,  to  which  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
collection  are  frequently  brought.  Antiquitiei:  in  the  middle,  a  Cen- 
taur in  pietra  dura  and  rosso  antico  (freely  restored);  four  Sarco- 
phagi with  (No.  1)  the  hunt  of  Meleager,  (3)  history  of  Marsyas,  (6) 
Diana  and  Endymion,  «nd  (no  number)  procession  of  Bacchus.  Two 
line  circular  altars;  2.  Duplicate  of  the  so-called  Diana  of  Gabii 
Id  the  Louvre ;  4.  Archaic  statue  of  the  bearded  Dionysus ;  and  a 
number  of  statuettes,  some  of  fine  quality.  Pictures :  21,  22,  24,  25, 
27,  29,  30,  34.  Landscapes  by  0,  Poussin  and  his  followers;  on  the 
entrance-wall,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Madonna;  between  the  windows 
(no  number),  **Velaxques,  Pope  Innocent  X.  To  the  left  we  enter 
the  — 

II.  Room.  10.  Franc,  Franeia^  Madonna;  *17.  School  ofQuido 
Keni,  Jndith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes ;  *2%  Guereino,  John 
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the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan ;  23.  Sasaoftfraio ,  Mater  Dolorosa ;  24. 
Rondintllo^  Madonna;  28.  PisanellOy  SpoBalizio;  29.  PeUlli^  St. 
Sylvester  before  Maximinns  II.;  *34.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  Annun- 
ciation; 38.  PiBonello,  Nativity  of  the  Virgin;  39.  PeteUij  Leo  IV. 
exorcising  a  dragon;  *40.  Ouereino^  St.  Agnes  at  the  stake;  *41. 
Rondinello^  Virgin  and  Child.  Ascribed  to  Holbein,  42.  Portrait  of 
a  man,  with  a  carnation  and  a  pnrse,  signed  'at  the  age  of  40,  1545*; 
45.  Portrait  of  a  woman,  signed  'at  the  age  of  36,  1545'.  44.  Nea- 
politan Sehooly  Mary  Magdalene ;  46.  Carlo  Saraeeni,  Juno  placing 
the  eyes  of  Argus  in  the  peacock's  tail ;  47.  Oiov,  BeUini  (ascribed 
by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  Bissolo'),  Presentation  in  the 
Temple ;  55.  School  of  Mantegna,  St.  Anthony ;  96.  (to  the  ri^ht 
of  the  entrance)  Marco  Basaiti  (aoc.  to  C.  and  C;  not  Perugino), 
St.  Sebastian.  —  In  the  centre ,  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  an^el,  a 
group  in  marble,  of  Bernini's  school. 

III.  Room  (closed). 

IV.  Room  (very  dark).  To  the  right  on  entering:  33.  Ccbra- 
vaggio,  St.  John;  *17,  31.  P.  Brilj  Landscapes.  Over  the  door: 
1 .  Porta  Bordone ,  Mars ,  Venus ,  and  Cupid.  In  the  centre  a 
recumbent  river-god  in  pietra  dura.  On  the  left  wall :  8.  CaravctggiOy 
Melon-seller;  in  two  frames,  antique  bronzes  and  other  objects. 
By  the  window  a  bronze  vessel  with  graffiti  in  a  peculiar  style ,  of 
late  origin.  *19,  "^5.  Ortsonte,  Landscapes;  32.  Seipio  Pulzone 
(generally  called  Qaeiano\  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine. 

V.  Room  :  13.  O,  Pousain ,  Palazzo  Salviati  and  the  Janioulus 
(p.  327);  21.  Beccafumi,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  22.  Holy 
Family  and  St.  Catharine  (not  by  Titian');  25.  Ouercino,  St.  Joseph ; 
27.  Domenichino,  Landscape;  31.  Poussin,  Landscape. 

VI.  Room.  Over  the  door :  5.  D.  CfhirlandajOy  Holy  Family ; 
15.  Maratta^  Madonna;  *9.  Spanish  School,  Portrait  of  a  boy.  To 
the  right  of  the  exit,  39.  School  of  Oiov.  Bellini,  Marriage  of  St. 
Catharine.  — >  The  raised  passage-room  contains  several  small  land- 
scapes by  Brueghel,  Orizonte,  and  others. 

VII.  Room:  Salv,  Rosa,  3.  Landscape,  8.  Belisarius;  19.  Ma%- 
zolini,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

VIII.  Room  :  J,  A.  Borgognone  and  C.  Maratta,  Capture  of  the 
town  of  Castro  in  1649,  one  of  the  ohief  military  exploits  of  Pope 
Innocent  X.;  *17.  Lod,  Carraeci,  St.  Sebastian;  opposite,  22.  Liod. 
Carraccij  Holy  Family.  In  the  comer  a  *Heid  of  Serapis  in  marble. 

IX.  Room:  Several  interesting  ancient  portrait-heads;  land- 
scapes by  Momper,  Tempesta,  and  Orizonte ;  fruit-pieces  by  Weenix. 

X.  Room  :  Subjects  from  still-life. 

We  now  enter  the  galleries.   To  the  left  is  the  — 

I.  GaliiBBT:    2.   Oarofalo,  Holy  Family;   3.  Ann,  Carraceiy 

Magdalene;  8.  Quinten  Massy s,  Two  male  heads;  9.  Sassoferrato, 

Holy  Family;   11.  J.  Miel,  Madonna;   13.  PadovaninOy  Descent 

from  the  Cross;  14.  Titian,  Portrait  (called  Marco  Polo) ;  15.  A.  del 
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8arto(f)i  Holy  Family;  16.  Honthorst^  Lot  and  his  daughters;  20. 

Titiarij  The  three  Peiioda  of  Life,  a  copy  of  the  originalln  London ; 

*2d.  d,  Lorrain ,  Landscape  with  the  flight  to  Egypt ;  *26.  OarO'^ 
falo,  Yisltatioh;  32.  Saraeenij  Repose  daring  the  flight  into  Egypt; 
36.  Brueghel ,  Creation  of  the  animals ;  37.  Nie,  Poiu$in ,  Copy  of 
the  Aldohrandine  Nuptials  (p.  321);  49.  P.  Veftmetei^),  Angel; 
50.  O,  BomanOj  Holy  Family,  after  Baphael;  51.  Dosto  DosBi, 
Christ  expelling  the  money-changers  from  the  temple.  Opposite, 
at  the  last  window :  5.  School  of  ilfantepna,  Bearing  of  the  Cross. 
n.  GaiiLbky  (chiefly  remarkable  for  its  admirable  portraits)  r 
3.  Oiov,  Bellini  (oT  Bondinello'),  Madonna;  *6.  iV.  Francia,  Ma- 
donna;   11.  Pordenone,   Portrait;    13.  MatzolirU,   Christ  in  the 
Temple;  14.  (not  Titian^  Portrait;  15.  Lor,  Lotto,  St.  Jerome; 
no  number,   Quinten  Masayt ,  Money-changers  disputing ;  19.  12u- 
befu,  Portrait;   21.  C.  Saraeeni,  Repentant  Magdalene ;  22.  Van 
Dyek  (?),  Portrait;  25, 32,  60,  67.  Brueghel,  The  four  elements  ;  26. 
JanLieven$,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  30.  Bembrandt^  Faun;  *31,  Angela 
Bronzino,  Gianettino  Doria;  *34.  Lor.  Lotto  y  Portrait  of  a  bearded 
man;  no  ntLmber,  **8eba8tian  del  PiombOy  Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria ; 
beneath,  bust  of  Doria;  *40.  Oiov^  Ant.  Pordenone,  Daughter  of 
Hcrodiaa  with  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  a  model  of  female  vigour  and 
dignity ;  49.  Buheru^  Portrait  of  his  confessor  (an  early  work) ;  52. 
Titian,  Portrait ;  53.  After  Baphael,  Johanna  of  Anason,  Nether-> 
landish  copy;  54.  Portrait  of  a  poet  (not  by  Titian^;  *d1.  Oarofalo 
(Ortokmo  ?),  Nativity ;  65.  Old  copy  of  Oiorgione's  Concert  (in  the 
Pitti  Gallery);  *69.  Correppio,  Allegorical  representation  of  Virtue, 
unfinished  dead-colouring  in  tempera ;  78.  Morone ,  Portrait ;  no 
number ,  **Baphael,  Nayagero  and  Beazzano ;  77.  Titian  and  his 
wife  (according  to  C.  &  C. ,  by  Sofonisha  Anguissola),  —  The  ad- 
jacent room  (generally  closed)  contains  works  by  unknown  masters 
of  the  16th  century.    At  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  a  portrait-bust 
of  Donna  Olimpia  Maidalchini-Pamfili,  by  Algardi, 

m.  Gallbbt:  3,  8,  30,  35.  An,  Carracci,  Landscapes  with 
historical  accessories ;  5.  Claude  Liorrain,  Landscape  with  Mercury's 
theft  of  the  cattle;  *11.  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Macchiavelli ;  *13. 
CI.  Lorrain,  Mill;  A^ Carracci,  14.  Salutation,  15,  Nativity;  Oerh. 
van  der  Metre,  18.  Madonna,  22.  Hermit;  id.  A.  Carracci,  Pietk; 
*24.  CI,  Lorraifi ,  Landscape  with  temple  of  Apollo ;  25.  B.  Schi- 
done.  Angel  hesding  St.  Rochus;  26.  Mazzola,  Portrait;  27.  Oior- 
gione  (?),  Portrait ;  28.  P.  Veronese,  Portrait ;  31 .  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?) , 
Holy  Family;  32.  DossoDossi,  Vannozza,  mother  of  Caesar  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia  (?) ;  34.  CI.  Lorrain,  Landscape  with  Diana  hunting. 
Adjacent  is  a  small  Cornbr- Cabinet  :  *Memling,  Entombment ; 
Basaiti,  Holy  Family ;  Mostaert,  Girl  reading ;  Buhens,  Lady  with 
a^loTe;  Tenters,  Rustic  festival. 

IV.  Gallbey  :  Roman  sculptures  of  little  importance. 
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Opposite  the  Palazzo  Doria  rises  the  new  TcHazzo  OdenecUchi 
(comp.  p.  166),  erected  in  1887-8B  in  the  Florentine  style.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  Pal.  Scdviati,  built  by  Rinaldi  and  occupied  from  17t^5 
to  1800  by  the  French  Academy  of  Art  (p.  149). 

On  the  S.  the  Corso  Is  terminated  by  the  Piazza  di  Vbnbzia 
(PI.  II,  16,  19;  48  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  to  the  right  In  whleh,  at 
the  corner,  rises  the  Pal.  Bonaparte^  formeriy  Rinuecmi  QPI.  11, 16  ^  5), 
erected  by  De  Rossi,  where  Madame  Laetitia,  mother  of  Napoleon  I. , 
died  on  2nd  Feb.,  1836.  The  piazza  is  named  after  the  imposing 
*PaIazxo  diYeneiia,  built  (1455)  in  the  Florentine  style,  in  which 
the  effect  is  produced  by  masslveness  (p.  xllx).  The  building  -was 
formerly  attributed  to  Oiuliano  da  MajanOj  but  existing  documents 
record  that  it  was  erected  by  Francesco  del  Borgo  di  8.  8ejfolc¥o  for 
Pope  Paul  II.  (1455).  To  what  extent  Bernardo  di  Lorenzo  partici- 
pated in  the  work  is  uncertain.  The  palace  wad  presented  in  1560  by 
Pius  IV.  to  the  Republic  of  Venice  j  with  which  it  subsequently  came 
Into  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  it  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  as  before  the  cession  of  Venetia.  The  large 
court  with  arcades  is  little  more  than  begun ;  and  so  also  is  a  seiesond 
and  smaller  court  to  the  left  of  the  other.  Many  of  the  stonecT  of 
this  huilding  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Colosseam. 

Opposite  the  side-entrance  of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia  U  the  FalAsso 
Torlonia  (PI.  II,  19,  2),  formerly  Bolognetti,  erected  ab6ut  1650  by 
C.  Fontana  f  occupying  the  block  as  far  as  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli, 
and  the  property  of  the  late  banker  Prince  Torlbnia,  Duke  of  Braeciano 
(d.  1886).  It  is  lavishly  decorated,  and  contains  nameirons 
works  of  art,  but  is  not  shown  to  the  public.  Permessi  for  the  Villa 
Albani  (comp.  p.  122)  are  procured  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left. 
—  The  N,  corner  of  the  palace  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  Via  Nazionale  (see  p.  169),  which  is  continued  towards  the  W. 
by  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (pp.  197  et  seq.}. 

From  the  Piazza  Venezia  we  proceed  straight  through  the  narrow 
RiPRESA  DEI  Barbebi,  SO  uamod  because  the  'Barbary'  horses  nsed 
in  the  races  of  the  Carnival  were  stopped  here.  The  first  cross-street 
to  the  left  leads  to  Trajan's  Forum  (p.  240). 

To  the  right  the  Via  8.  Marco  leads  to  the  Piakza  di  San  Mahco 
(PI.  II,  16),  laid  out  in  promenades.   Here,  on  the  right,  lies  — 

8.  HareOf  incorporated  with  the  Pal.  di  Venezia.  This  church  is 
very  ancient,  being  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  Gonstantine. 
It  was  re-erected  in  833  by  Gregory  IV.,  and  adorned  in  1455  by 
Oiuliano  da  Majano  (?  Domenico  di  Francesco)  with  a  fine  vestibule 
and  probably  with  the  coffered  ceiliklg  of  the  nave.  The  Interior, 
dating  from  the  17th  cent.,  was  modernised  by  Card.  Qnirini  in 
1744.    Festival  on  25th  April. 

VssTXBDLS.  Roman  and  ancient  Ghriseian'  inftcriptions ,  built  into  the 
walls.  St.  Hark  in  relief,  above  the  handsome  inner  principal  portal.  The 
Interior  is  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tribune  and   the  beautiful  ceiling,  all  the  older  parts  have   been 
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dufifored  by  restoiratioitf.  The  TuBDm,  with  ito  hMidMinc  pavemeBt 
(ojHu  AlexandriniuD),  lies  a  few  steps  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Hie  mosaics  (in  the  centre  Christ;  leA,  the  saints  Mark,  Agapetus,  and  Agnes; 
right,  Felicianas  and  Mark  escorting  Gregory  IV.)  date  from  the  most  de* 
pmded  period  ot  this  art  (about  833)  and  have  been  justly  described  as 
^Qtter  caricatures'.  In  the  Bight  Aials  ,  1st  Chapel :  altar-piece  by  Patma 
Oiovane^  the  Resurrection.  3rd  Chap. :  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  MaraUa.  As. 
tbe  end,  adjoining  the  tribune:  *Pope  Mark,  an  admirable  old  picture,  per- 
liaps  by  Carlo  Crwelii.  In  the  Lsrr  Aibli  ,  3nd  Chap. :  altar-relief,  Oreg. 
Barbadigo  distributing  alms,  by  Ant,  cTBtU,    4th  Chap. :  St.  Michael,  Mota. 

In  the  Piazza,  in  front  of  the  church,  is  the  so-called  Madonna 
Liicrezia,  the  mutilated  marble  bust  of  a  colossal  female  statue 
(priestess  of  Isis^  which  carried  on  conversations  with  the  Abbate 
Lnig^  near  the  Pal.  Yidoni  (jp.  198;  no  longer  extant),  similar  to 
those  of  Pasquin  with  the  Marforio  (comp.  p.  201). 

The  Yia  di  S.  Marco  terminates  in  the  Via  Aracali,  which  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Piazza  Aracosli  (p.  209)  and  the  Capitol,  and 
to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  del  GestL  (p.  197). 

In  the  prolongation  of  the  Bipresa  de'  Barberi,  beyond  tbe  Via 
S.  Marco^  a  whole  block  has  recently  been  leyelled  to  afford  an  un- 
impeded view  of  the  large  Monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  (p.  210) 
and  to  make  room  for  its  substructure.  —  To  the  left  diverges  the 
Via  di  Marforio  (PI.  II,  19,  20)^  leading  to  the  Forum.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Forum  Martis  (or  Forum  of  Augustus).  The  famous 
statue  of  Marforio  which  once  stood  in  this  street,  opposite  the  Career 
Mamertinus ,  is  now  in  the  Capiteline  Museum  (jp.  216).  At  the 
beginning  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Tomb  of  Caius  Foblicius 
Bibulua  (PI.  I,  19,  2/  now  entirely  built  over),  to  whom  the  ground 
was  granted  hy  the  Senate  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family 
in  recognition  of  his  merits  ('honoris  virtutisque  causa',  as  the  in- 
scription records)  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  This  point  must 
therefore  have  lain  outside  the  walls  of  Servius,  which  ran  im- 
mediately below  the  Capitol ,  interments  within  their  limits  having 
been  prohihited.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Marforio,  to  the  right, 
are  the  church  of  8.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami  (Career  Mamertinus; 
p.  237)  and  the  Forum  Bomanum  (p.  222). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  at  the  bend  of  the  Via  Na- 
zionale  (p.  169),  between  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
(p.  165)  and  the  Via  della  Pilotta  (p.  152),  rises  the  extensive 
Palauo  Colonna  (PI.  II,  19),  begun  by  Martin  V.,  and  after- 
wards much  extended  and  altered.  It  is  now  in  great  part  occupied 
by  the  French  ambassador,  and  a  number  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  interesting  frescoes,  are  therefore  closed.  The  *Oalleria 
Colonita  on  the  first  floor  (adm.,  see  p.  123;  1/2  ^r-  on  leaving)  is 
entered  from  the  Via  della  Pilotta,  No.  17. 

I.  Boom.  From  right  to  left.  Tintoretto,  Narcissus-,  Moroni^ 
Portrait ;  ^Pietro  Novelli,  Marcantonio  Colonna ;  Muziano  (of  Bres- 
cia, an  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo),  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  friend  of 
Michael  Angelo;  Lor^  Lotto,  Card.  Pompeo  Colonna  (?),  a  genuine, 

11* 
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but  mucli  damaged  work ;  Oiorgione  (?),  Giacomo  Sciarra  Golonna ; 
Pourbus,  Franc.  Colonna;  Tintoretto,  Angels  in  glory  with  fonr 
busts;  Moretto  da  Brescia  (?),  Portrait;  Ag.  Carraecij  Pompeo  Go- 
lonna ;  Hieron.  Bosch  (not  Cranach),  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony ; 
Van  Dyckf  Lucrezla  Colonna ;  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (?*),  ReconoiliatioQ 
between  the  Romans  andSabines ;  ^Bonifacio  (not  Titian),  Madonna 
with  saints ;  *Pietro  Novelli ,  Isabella  Colonna  and  her  infant  son 
Lorenzo  Onofrlo,  a  good  work,  deserring  notice  apart  from  the  rarity 
of  the  master;  Dom.  Ohirlandajo  (or,  according  to  C.  ^C,  Cosimo 
Rossellt),  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women ;  *Palma  Vecchio,  Madonna 
with  St.  Peter  and  the  donor,  the  effect  of  the  group  being  taste- 
fully enhanced  by  a  background  of  bushes.  In  the  centre  a  Renais- 
sance column  of  red  marble  with  scenes  from  a  campaign  in  relief. 

A  staircase,  on  which  is  placed  a  cannon-ball  fired  Into  the  city 
during  the  bombardment  of  1849,  descends  to  the  — 

II.  Gallebt,  with  ceiling -paintings  by  Coli  and  Oherardi 
(Battle  of  Lepanto,  8th  Oct.  lS71,  which  Marcantonio  Colonna  at 
the  head  of  the  papal  fleet  assisted  in  gaining).  On  the  walls 
mirrors  painted  with  flowers  (by  Mario  de''  Fiori)  and  genii  (by  C. 
Maratta),  The  statues  here  are  of  no  great  value,  most  of  them  mod- 
ernised. Reliefs  built  into  the  wall  under  the  windows  (left): 
Head  of  Pallas ;  Wounded  man,  borne  away  by  his  friends ;  Selene 
in  the  chariot  (archaistlc  style).  Right  wall :  *Buhen8,  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin;  *8ustermanSj  Fed.  Colonna;  Crist,  AUori^  Christ  in 
Hades;  Salviati,  Adam  and  Eve;  *Van  Dyck,  Don  Carlo  Colonna, 
equestrian  portrait ;  Ouercino,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Emmerentia ;  8, 
Oaetano,  Family  group  of  the  Colonnas  (1581).  Left  wall :  Tin- 
toretto f  Double  portrait;  N,  Poussin,  Pastoral  scene;  Niceolo 
Alunno,  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  from  a  demon. 

m.  Room.  The  great  attraction  here  consists  of  eleven  water- 
colour  ^Landscapes  by  Oaspard  Poussin,  which  are  among  hia  finest 
works  and  the  most  valuable  in  this  gallery.  Some  of  them  are  un- 
favourably hung,  but  every  one  of  them  will  repay  careful  inspection. 
They  represent  a  mountain-road  close  to  a  profound  ravine,  a  bleak 
plain  lashed  by  a  storm,  a  calm  lake  enclosed  by  majeatle  trees, 
a  riven  rocky  landscape  with  waterfall,  and  various  other  subjects. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  materials 
used,  these  works  will  not  fail  to  interest  by  the  excellence  of  the 
composition  and  drawing.  —  Window-wall :  Berchem^  Huntsman ; 
Claude  Lorrain  (?),  Landscape ;  Wouverman{?),  Chase  and  cavalry- 
skirmish  ;  N,  Poussin ,  Metamorphosis  of  Daphne ;  a  large  cabinet 
with  ivory  carving  by  Franc,  and  Dom,  Steiniiard  (in  the  centre, 
the  Last  Judgment,  after  Michael  Angelo).  Opposite  (exit-wall) : 
Canaletto,  Architectural  piece;  Crescenzo  d^Onofrio^  Landscape. 

rv.  Room.  Ceiling-painting  by  Battoni  and  Luti  (in  honour  of 
Martin  v.).  Entrance-wall:  P.  Feronwe,  Portrait  of  a  man ;  HoU 
6«m(?),  Lor.  Colonna;   over  the  door,  BordoM  (not  Bonifacio^ 
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Holy  Family.  Right  wall :  Albano,  Rape  of  Earopa ;  ^Spagruij  St. 
Jerome;  Domenico  PuligOj  Madonna;  Ann,  Carraceif  Bean-eater; 
Paris  Bordone^  Madonna  with  saints.  Exit-wall :  Oiov,  Bellini j 
St.  Bemhard ;  Girolamo  Trevisanij  Poggio  Bracciolini ;  Bronzino, 
Holy  Family  j  *Tittan,  OnnphriHB  Panyinlus,  an  admirable  study  of 
the  master^s  beat  period  (name  arbitrary).  Window-wall :  F.  Mold, 
Gain  and  Abel  ^  SaMofevtato,  Madonna ;  Outdo  B^ni^  St.  Agnes 

y.  Room.    Throne-room,  with  handsome  old  carpet. 

YI.  Room.  Entrance-wall:  Pofmeggianino^  Holy  Family ;  Innoc, 
dalmola ,  Same  snbject;  two  ^Madonnas  surrounded  by  smaller  cir- 
cular pictuies,  erroneously  attributed  to  Van  Eyek^  but  by  a  later 
Dutch  master ,  interesting  on  account  of  their  elaborate  miniature- 
like execution.  Right  wall :  Fr.  Albano^  Two  landscapes ;  Oentile 
da  FaMano  (ox,  according  to  C.  &  C,  Stefano  da  Zevio)j  Madonna ; 
*Qiulio  Romano  f  Madonua  (comp.  p.  Lvu);  Jaeopo  d'Avawto, 
Orodfixion;  Qiov,  Sanli  (father  of  Raphael),  Portrait;  Luini^ 
Madonna  (much  damaged).  Exit-wall :  Fra,  Fil,  Lippi  (?),  Madonna ; 
lAiea  Jjonghiy  Same  subject ;  8,  BotUcellif  Same  subject. 

The  beautiful  Garden,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Via  della  Pilotta 
(entered  by  Yia  del  Quirinale  12;  comp.  p.  175),  contains  several 
uitiquities,  fragments  of  a  colossal  architrave,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  AureliAn's  temple  of  the  sun,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
brick-walls  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantine  (?),  which  formerly  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo  (p.  173).  The  terrace 
eommands  a  good  survey  of  the  city. 

On  the  N.  the  Pal.  Oolonna  is  adjoined  by  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  the  latter  now  containing  the  offices  of 
the  Mimstfy  of  War, 

The  church  of  *S8.  Apostoli  (PI.  II,  19),  facing  the  piazza  of 
the  same  name,  was  founded  by  Pelagius  I.  in  honour  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James ,  re-erected  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702 ,  and  restored 
after  a  flre  in  1871.  The  vestibule  by  Baceio  Pintelli  (?),  the  only 
part  of  the  building  earlier  than  1702,  contains  (on  the  left)  the 
monument  of  the  engraver  Giov.  Yolpato  by  Canova  (1807),  and  (on 
the  right)  an  ancient  *Eagle  with  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  from  Tra- 
jan^s  Forum.    Chief  festival  on  1st  May. 

Ihtxbiok.  Right  Aisle,  3rd  Chapel:  St.  Anthony  by  Luti.  In  the  Left 
Aisle,  2nd  Chapel:  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Franc.  Manno.  At  the  end, 
to  the  left,  over  the  entrance  into  the  sacristy:  "^Monument  of  Clement  XIV. 
by  Canova,  on  the  pedestal  Charity  and  Temperance.  In  the  tribune,  with 
altar-piece  by  Muratori  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  Rome),  are  the  monu- 
ments erected  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  his  two  nephews,  the  Cardinals  Riario, 
that  of  Pietro  (d.  1474)  on  the  left,  and  that  of  Alexander  behind  the 
altar,  and  partly  concealed  by  the  organ.  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
tribune.  Fall  of  the  Angels,  a  fresco  by  Oiov.  Odcusi,  in  the  rococo  style, 
but  of  atriking  effect.  I^e  older,  church  was  decorated  by  Meloxzo  da  For U, 
a  fine  fragment  of  whose  frescoes  is  now  in  the  Quirinal  (p.  175),  and 
others  are  in  the  saaaisty  oS  St*.  Peter's  (p.  284). 

The  passage  in  the^monastery  adjacent  to  the  church  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  Michael  Angelo,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  parish  of  SS.  Apostoli 
aod  the  tomb  of  Card.-Bessarion  (d.  1472). 
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Opposite  the  front  of  the  SS.  Apostoli  is^the  old  Pal,  Odcscalchi, 
built  by  Bernini. 

//.    The  Eastern  Quarter. 
Quirinal.  VimiiuJ.  Ssquiliae*    . 

On  the  Quirinal  at  a  very  early  period  lay  a  Sabine  town,  the 
union  of  which  with  that  on  the  Palatine  formed  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  Servian  Wall  (p.  130)  ran  from  theGapitol  along  the  N.  W.  side 
of  the  Quirinal,  and  then  to  the  £.  behind  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
and  the  churoh  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  enclosing  the  Quirinal j  Vhninal, 
and  a  part  of  the  Esquiline.  Aecording  to  the  new  divisioa  of  the 
city  by  Augustus,  this  quarter  comprised  two  distriots,  the  Alta 
Semita  (Quirinal)  and  the  P!xquiliae  (Esquillne).-  The  building  of 
Aurellan*8  wall  shows  that  this  quarter  was  afterwards  extended. 
Aooordlng  to  the  mediaeval  division  these  districts  formed  a  single 
region  only,  named  the  Bione  Monti,  the  most  spacious  of  the  four- 
teen quarters  in  the  city,  as  it  extended  from  the  Porta  Pia  to  the 
now  closed  Porta  Metrovia,  below  the  Lateran,  and  to  the  Forum 
Romanum.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Monti^iani,  differ,  like  those  of 
Trsstevere,  in  some  of  their  characteristics  from  the  other  Romans. 
Pius  IV.  constructed  the  long  main  street  from  the  Piazza  del 
Quirinale  to  the  Porta  Pia  (Via  del  QuirinaU  and  Via  V^nti  Set- 
temhre).  The  second  main  street,  intersecting  this  one  and  leading 
from  the  Pincio  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (Via  Sistina  and  Via  Quattro 
FontaneJi  w*s  made  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  also  provided  the  hill  with 
water.  With  the  exception  of  these  inhabited  quarters  almost  the 
entire  E.  part  of  Rome  was  until  lately  occupied  b-y  vineyards  and 
gardens.  But  the  selection  of  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  its  extension,  and  a  new  quarter 
has  sprung  up  here  near  the  station,  which  already  rivals  the  older 
districts  in  business  activity  and  prosperity.  The  main  artery  of 
traffic  here  is  the  Via  Nasionale^  which  runs  from  the  Piazza  delle 
Terme  along  the  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Piazza  Venezia ,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  Beyond  the  Piazza  Venezia  it  is  continued 
by  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  197). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piazza  i>EiiLE  Tsbmb  (H.  I,  25)  is  the 
handsome  Railway  Station,  constructed  by  Miri^re  and  Blanch! 
in  1872.  Opposite  the  arrival-platform  begins  the  wide  Via  Cavour, 
leading  to  the  Piazza  deir  Esquilino  and  the  Forum  (see  p.  176). 
The  main  front  of  the  station  faces  the  ThermsB  of  Diocletian.  The 
open  space  here,  now  called  the  'Piazza  del  Cinque  Cento',  is 
embellished  with  a  Monument  to  the  500  Italian  soldiers  who  were 
surprised  and  slain  at  Dogali  by  the  Abyssinians  in  1886.  A  small 
obelisk  found  at  the  ch\irch  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  1882  has 
been  incorporated  in  this  monument.  Adjacent  is'atcopious  fountain, 
fed  by  the  Acqun  Marcia,  which  has  been  rfecen^^  restored.  In 
the  evening  the  piazza  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
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The  Tbemw  of  Oxf elatiMi  (PI.  I,  25),  which  give  name  to  the 
fi^uh^  were  the  most  extensiye  therms  in  Rome,  and  were  construct- 
ed by  Jfaximian  and  Diodetlan  at  the  heginning  of  the  4th  century. 
The  principal  building  was  enclosed  hy  a  wall,  the  outline  of  the 
round  central  portion  ('exedra')  of  which,  is  preserved  by  the  new 
houses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  169).  The  oomers 
of  the  main  building  were  occupied  by  two  circular  structures,  one 
of  which  is  now  the  church  of  S.  Bernardo  (p.  169),  and  the  other 
belongs  to  a  prison.  The  circumference  of  the  baths  is  said  to  have 
been  about  f2})OOyd8.,  or  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla  (j>.  255),  and  the  number  of  daily  bathers  3000.  The  front 
faced  the  £.,  and  the  circular  part,  mentioned  above,  was  at  the 
back.  Tradition  ascribes  the  execution  of  the  work  to  condemned 
Christians,  in  memory  of  whom  a  church,  no  longer  existing,  was 
erected  here  as  early  as  the  5th  century. 

Pins  IV.  entrusted  Mithati  Angela  with  the  task  of  converting 
part  of  the  ThermaB  into  a  Carthusian  Convent,  A  large  vaulted 
hall  was  aeconlingly  converted  into  the  church  of  ^  Xaiia  degli 
Angeli  (PI.  I,  25),  which  was  consecrated  in  1561.  The  present 
transept  was  then  the  nave ,  t3ie  principal  portal  was  in  the  narrow 
end  on  the  right,  and  the  high-altar  placed  on  the  left.  In  1749  Fion* 
t7ti«Ui  entirely  disflgored  the  church  by  converting  the  nave  into  the 
transept,  blocking  up  the  portal,  and  other  injudicious  alterations. 

A  small  BovuMPA  is  first  Entered.  Hie  first  tomb  on  the  rig^t  is  that  of 
the  painter  Carlo  Kajratia  (A-  I'^'lS).  The  first  tomb  on  the  left  ia  that  of 
Salvator  Rosa  (d.  167^.  In  the  Chapel ,  Christ  appearing  to  Hary  Magda- 
lene, an  altar-piece  by  Arrigo  Fiamingo. 

We  next  enter  the  great  Tbansept.  The  aiehe  on  th«  right  in  the  passage 
contains  a  colossal  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Uoudon ;  in  the  ebapel  on  the  left, 
the  "Delivery  of  the  Keys,  an  altar-piece  by  Muziano.  The  transept  (formerly 
the  nave)  is  100  yds.  long,  2i9  yds.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high.  Of  the  16  columns, 
each  40  ft.  in  height ,  eight  are  antique ,  of  oriental  granite ,  which  were 
barbaro«sly  painted  by  Vanvitelli,  and  the  others  were  disengaged  from 
the  brick  wall  when  the  church  was  restored.  —  Most  of  the  large 
pictures  here  and*  in  the  tribune  were  brought  from  8t.  Peter's,  where  they 
were  replaced  hy  copies  in  mosaic.  Zn  the  right  half  (on  the  pavement  the  me- 
ridiMt  of  Bome,  laid  down  in  17(^) :  on  the  right,  Crucifixion  of  8t.  Peter  by 
RicctoUni;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  after  F.  Fannt  (original  in  St.  Peter's);  on 
the  left,  *St.  Jerome  among  the  hermits,  Muziano  (landscape  by  Brit)  ^  Miracles 
of  St.-  Peter,  Bagli^nU  At  the  narrow  end:  chapel  of  B.  Nieoolo  Albergati. 
In  the  left,  half  I  on  t)ie  left,  Mass  of  St.  Basil  with  the  Emperor  Valens, 
Subleyraz;  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Pomp.  Battoni;  on  the  right.  Immaculate 
Conception;  P.  Bianchi ;  Resuscitation  of  Tabitha ,  P.  Costanzi.  At  the  nar- 
row end :  chapel  of  St.  Bruno. 

In  the  Tribune  (one  of  the  monks  acts  as  guide  here,  V'^  ^^')'i  I'igbt, 
Romanelli^  Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple  \  '^Domeniehino,  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian  (fresco)*,  left,'-  Pomarando^  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphiva^  Ma- 
raUa,  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  choir  contains  two  mfmuraents  (1.  Pjus  IV., 
r.  Ant.  Serbelloni),  designed  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  remaining  buildings  are  still  partly  occupied  by  the  Carthus- 
ians and  partly  by  various  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
A  good  view  is  afforded  by  the  roof  of  the  church,  to  which  visitors 
may  ascend  with  the  permission  of  the  Prior. 
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Passing  through  the  arch  with  a  cross,  tothd  right  of  the  charcb, 
and  then  through  the  door  to  the  left  in  the  court,  with  ti^e  inscrip- 
tion ''Ospedale  Margherita  per  i  Poyeri  Oiechi',  we  reach  the  new 
*MusEO  DBLLE  Tb&mb,  wMch  occupios  several  small  rooms  detached 

from  the  oonvent^court  and  part  of  the  cloisters  (adm. ,  see  p.  124). 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  treasures  of  this  collection.  ^Female 
figure,  a  replica  of  the  Barberini  Juno  (p.  309),  found  in  1878  on  the 
Palatine  (admirable  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery,  but  inferior  in 
general  effect  to  other  reproductions  of  the  same  type).  —  ^Youthful  Faun, 
with  deer'Skin,  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  —  "Nude  bronze  figure  of  a  youth 
leaning  on  a  staff,  with  portrait-features  pointing  to  the  Hellenic  epoch 
(found,  like  the  following,  in  building  the  new  theatre  in  the  Via  J^azionale). 
—  *'*Bronze  figure  of  a  pugilist,  evidently  represented  as  conversing  with 
a  comrade  or  an  umpire.  The  realism  of  this  repulsive  figure,  ext^tding 
to  the  marks  of  injury  received  in  fighting,  is  masterly  in  execation.  — 
"Bacchus,  a  youthful  figure  in  bronze,  with  inlaid  silver  ornamentation, 
found  in  the  Tiber  in  sinking  the  foundations  of  the  Ponte  Garibaldi.  — 
Sleeping  Hermaphrodite,  found  in  building  the  Teatro  Costanzi.  —  *Mural 
paintings  and  stucco  ornamentation,  from  the  house  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
found  in  the  Tiber  works  at  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Fameaina  (p.  323). 

The  central  court,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  contains  the  larger  sculptures 
and  architectural  fragments.  The  large  cypresses  here,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Michael  Angelo,  were  blown  down  in  1888. 

Adjoining  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  is  the  Piazza  8.  Bernardo,  with 
the  FoNTANOiYE  dell'  Agqtta  Felice  (PI.  1, 22),  erected  by  Domen-' 
ico  Fontana  under  Sixtus  Y.  The  hadly>executed  copy  of  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo  is  by  Pro9pero  BrescianOf  who  is  said  to  have  died 
of  vexation  on  account  of  his  failure  \  at  the  sides  Aaron  and  Gideon 
by  Oiov.  Batt.  deUa  Porta  and  Flam.  Vacca;  in  front  four  modern 
lions  (originals  in  the  Vatican).  The  Acqua  Felice  was  conducted 
hither  in  1583  from  Colonna  in  the  Alban  Mts.,  a  distance  of  13  M., 
by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti). 

The  Via  Ybnti  Settembbb  ,  the  name  of  which  refers  to  the 
entry  of  the  Italians  in  1870,  unites  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  341)  with  the 
Quirinal ,  ending  at  the  four  fountains  of  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane 
(p.  170).  In  this  street,  opposite  the  Acqua  Felice,  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  della  Yittobia  (PI.  I,  23),  so  called  from  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  which  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
gaining  the  victory  for  the  imperial  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  'White 
Hiir  near  Prague,  afterwards  deposited  here,  but  burned  in  1833.  The 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  fagade,  was  erected  by  C.  Madema, 

In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  an  altar-piece  (Vary  giving  the  Infont 
Christ  to  St.  Francis)  and  frescoes  by  Dftmenichino.  In  the  left  transept  the 
notorious  sroup  of  St.  Theresa  by  Bernini  (covered  \  5  s.).  In  the  3rd  Chapel  on 
the  left,  the  Trinity  by  Ouercino^  and  a  Crucifixion  attributed  to  Quido  Reni. 

In  the  Via  Yenti  Settembre,  to  the  right ,  nearer  the  Porta  Pia, 
is  the  Firkarice  Office  (PI.  1,  26),  built  by  Ganevari. 

A  little  to  the  S.  W.  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  also  in  the  Piazza 
S.  BernaTdo,  is  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Susanna  (PI.  I,  22,  23), 
altered  to  its  present  form  in  1600  by  C.  Madtma.  Paintings  on  the 
lateral  walls  from  the  history  of  Susanna,  by  Baldassare  Croce ;  those 
of  the  tribune  by  Ce$are  Nebbia.  —  Opposite,  and  standing  a  little 
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back,  is  the  church  of  S.  Bbsmakdo  (PI.  I,  22),  *  circular  6diflc«, 
originally  one  of  the  comers  of  the  Therms  of  Diocletian  (p.  167), 
and  converted  into  a  church  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The\aalt- 
ing  is  ancient,  but  like  the  Pantheon  was  once  open.  —  The  Via 

Torino  leads  lienee  to  the  Via  Nazionale  (see  below). 

On  the  B.  side  of  the  gtation,  oppoaite  the  departare'platform,  the 
laxgeat  and  beat-preaenred  part  of  the  wall  of  Serriaa  (PI.  I,  25, 28)|  which 
protected  the  city  on  this  undefended  aide,  has  been  exposed  to  view. 
The  wall,  which  ia  anpported  by  a  atrong  embankment ,  with  its  broad 
moat  and  nnvierona  towera,  might  until  recently  be  traced  to  the  arch 
of  €teUienua  (p.  179) ;  but  the  only  parta  now  esctant  are  a  fragment  in 
ttie  Piaxea  Manfredo  Fanti  and  another  by  the  so-called  Auditorium  of  Ks^ 
eenaa  on  the  Via  Xerulana  (aee  p.  181). 

Towards  the  lY.E. ,  paaaing  the  new  buildinga  now  apringing  up  in 
this  quarter,  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  Oampo  Militare  (PI.  I,  39,  »),  the 
camp  of  the  Preetorians  of  imperial  Borne,  originally  established  by  Tiberius, 
but  destroyed  by  Conatantine  so  far  as  it  lay  without  the  town -wall, 
from  which  it  projects  in  a  quadrangular  form.  At  the  end  to  the  left, 
and  on  the  side,  traces  of  gates  are  still  distinguished',  the  wall  was 
skirted  by  a  passage,  under  which  are  several  small  chambers.  The  Campo, 
which  has  been  enclosed  by  a  wall,  is  again  devoted  to  military  purposes. 


Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
(p.  167),  and  through  the  middle  of  the  circular  wall  of  the  Ther- 
ma,  runs  the  broad  Via  Vaiionale  (Tl.  1, 22 ;  II,  19, 16),  now  one  of 
the  busiest  streets  of  the  city,  and  during  the  season  as  thronged 
with  passengers  and  vehicles  as  the  Corso  itself  (Tramway,  No.  1, 
see  p,  3  of  Appendix).  On  the  right  the  Via  Torino  leads  to  S.  Ber- 
nardo (see  abore).  In  the  Via  Nazionale  stands  the  Hdiel  Quirinal 
and,  farther  on ,  the  new  American  Episcopal  Church  of  St,  Paul^ 
a  Qothie  structure  by  Streety  with  chimes  (p.  119).  The  most  im- 
portant cross-street  is  the  Via  Agostino  Depretia  ( Via  Qwxiiro  Fon- 
tame) ,  which  leads  on  the  right  to  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  170)  and 
on  the  left  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  176). 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  Nazionale  (No.  154)  is  the  QaUtria  Ttne- 
rard  (Wed.,  1^;  at  other  times,  fee),  a  complete  collection  of  the 
original  models  of  the  sculptor  P.  Tenerani  (d.  1869).  —  To  the  right 
is  the  small  church  of  8»  Vitale^  on  a  site  considerably  lower  than 
the  new  street-level ;  and  farther  on  the  handsome  Palazzo  delle 
Bdte  AHi,  built  as  an  exhibition-building  in  1880-83  by  Piacen- 
tini,  and  the  Palatxo  Buffer,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  new 
building  of  the  Boned  Bomana  and  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Aide 
hrandinL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Via  del  Quirinale  (p.  173)^  the  Via 
Nazionale  expands  Into  a  triangular  piazza,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
within  a  railing,  is  a  fragment  of  the  Servian  WaU  (see  above),  ex- 
cavated in  1875.  Another  fragment,  with  a  well-preserved  gateway, 
has  been  built  into  the  Pal,  Antonellij  on  the  right  (No.  158;  stair- 
ease  on  the  right  of  the  court).  To  the  S.,  behind  the  17th  cent. 
ehureh  of  A  CaUrifM  di  Siena  (Ph  II,  19,  14),  rises  the  Torre  delle 
MUi%ie(Pl,  II,  19,  6),  erected  about  1200  by  the  sons  of  Petrus 
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Alexius,  commonly  called  Torre  di  fieron^,  because  Nero  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  Rome  from  this  point  {uo  ad- 
mission). —  To  the  right,  at  the  cocnar  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
is  the  church  of  88,  Dommico  t  Bitto  (H.  H,  19, 15),  with  its  lo&y 
flight  of  steps,  built  by  Vinoenso  deUa  Greoa  about  1640. 

The  Via  Magnanapoli  ia  prolonged  by  the  Via  S.  LoreiiE^  in  Paaiapema, 
leading,  to  8.  Maria  Uaggiore  (comp.  p.  176).  At  the  beginning  of  this 
street,  to  the  left,  is  the  ehnrch  of  B.  Agata  in  Bubuxra  (PL  II,  22). 
dating  from  the  5th  cent.,  but  restored  in  1633,  and  now  posaeaaang  12 
granite  columns  only  of  the  original  edifice.  It  belongs  to  the  a4jacent 
seminary  for  Irish  priests.  The  left  aisle  contains  the  Mom$ment  of  Daniel 
O^ConneU  (d.  1847;  who  beqaeathed  his  heart  to  this  ehnrch),  with  a 
relief  by  Benzoni ,  erected  in  18D6.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  John  Lascarit^  author  of  the  first  modern  Greek  graJnmar  (d.  1535). 

From  the  above-mentioned  triangular  space  the  Via  Nazionale 
descends  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal  (95  ft.)  in  a  wide  ouzve.  The 
flight  of  steps  on  the  left  descends  to  Trajan's  Forum  (p.  240). 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  isamediffivaltower  of  the  Colonna,  with  im- 
mured fragments  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  At  the  next  comer,  to 
the  left ,  stands  a  new  Waldensian  Church ,  and  to  the  right  the 
new  Teatro  Drammatico,  We  then  skirt  the  8.  facade  of  the  Pal. 
Colonna  (p.  163)  and  proceed  between  the  Via  della  Pilotta  (j>.  152} 
and  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  (p.  16B)  tn  th«  Piaaa  di  Ytnetia 
(p.  162),  

The  Via  Agostino  Depkbtis  (PI.  I,  22),  mentioned  at.p.  169, 
hitherto  named  the  Via  Quattro  Fontcmet  forms. a  eoniinuatioii  of 
the  Via  Sistina  (p.  150) ,  like  which  it  owes  Us  constru/otion  to 
Sixtus  V.  Turning  from  the  Via  Nazionale  to  ^e  right  into  tlie 
N.  W.  part  of  this  street  (which  runs  to  the  S.£.  toS.  Maria  Ma^iore ; 
see  p.  176),  we  soon  reach  (5  min.)  the  four  fountains,  fixHu  which 
it  took  its  former  name,  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  tile  Via  del 
Quirinale  (p.  178)  and  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  (p.  168).  To  the 
left  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Carlo  or  8»  CarUno  (PL  I.  22,  2),  built 
by  Bonomini  in  the  most  extravagantly  ^baroq^  style;  to  the 
right,  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  tjbe  P(d*  AWantt  originally 
built  by  Dom.  Fontana,  and  afterwards  inhabited  by  C^ardiaal  Al. 
Albani,  the  friend  of  Winckelmann.  [Hence  to  the  P0rtapia.(p.  341) 
we  take  about  20  min.  more,  passing  the  new  War  Offiety  the 
churches  mentioned  at  pp.  167, 168,  aj^d  the  Aequa  Felice  (p.  168).] 

The  continuation  of  the  street,  leading  to  the  Piazza  Qarberini, 
has  retained  the  name  of  Via.  Qvattbo  Foktanb  (PL  I,  22).  At 
the  end  of  it,  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Hazza  Barbetini, 
lies  the  handsome  — 

*Palax«o  Barberini  (PL  I,  .22),  begun  by  Madtfna  under  Ur- 
ban VUI.,  and  completed  by  BenUru  (p,  Jix).  The  court,  laid  out  as 
a  garden,  contains  amarblestati^eof  Xfeerwaikjsen,  by  B.  Wolffs  after 
a  work  by  the  master  himself,  erected  here,  near  his  studio,  by  his 
^upUs  and  friends.  —  The  principal  staircase  is  to  the  left  under 
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the  Arcades;  built  into  it  is  a  Greek  ^omlnreUef;  on  the  landing 
of  the  first  floor,  a  *Lion  in  higli*relief,  from  Tivoli.   A  number 
of  mediocre  ancient  sculptnres  are  distributed  throughout  the  courts 
and  other  parts  of  the  building.  —  At  the  right  end  of  the  arcades 
a  winding  staircase  (13  steps,  then  to  the  right)  ascends  to  the 
Galleria  Barberini  (admission,  see  p.  124;  catalogues  for  the  use 
of  yislterg).     This  is  the  gallery  of  disappointment.    In  BapkaeCs 
Foxnaiina  we  expect  to  find  a  beauty  radiant  with  the  eharms  of 
youth,  whereas  her  features  present  an  almost  haggard  appearance, 
to  which  the  ill-preserved  condition  of  the  picture  further  con- 
tributes.     In    Ouido  Rer^Cs  Beatrice   Cenci   we  hope  to   see  a 
countenance  Judith-like,  and  characterised  by  stem  resolye,  in- 
stead of  which  we  encounter  a  pale,  delicate  faee.    Lastly,  when 
we  inspect  I>urer*a  Ohrist  among  the  Scribes,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  doubt  its  authenticity ;  the  numerous  heads  are  ungrouped,  some 
of  them  resemble  caricatures,  and  it  is  in  the  execution  of  the 

hands  alone  that  the  workmanship  of  the  great  master  is  apparent. 
I.  Boom:  16.  Pomarancio^  Magdalene;  20.  ParmeggianinOj  Betrothal  of 
St.  Catharine.  —  IT.  Boom:  33.  After  Raphael^  Madonna;  36.  Innoeento  da 
ImolOy  Madonna;  38.  Titian^  Cardinal  Bembo,  painted  about  1540  but  re* 
toached;  53.  /V*ancta(?),  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome;  59.  Bodomuy  Madonna; 
64.  Gioo.  Bellini i?;).  Madonna;  68.  Afengs^  Portrait  of  bis  daughter;  69.  Pon- 
tormo  (after  Morelli),  Pygmalion;  TO.  fVancia,  Madonna;  73.  Mcuaceioil), 
Portxait  of  himaelf.  —  III.  Boom  :  *7B.  TiUan  (?  C.  A  C.  aflcrib«  it  to  PMma 
Vecehio)j  ^La  Schiaya\  female  portrait;  79.  Cf.  Larrain,  Cattel  Gandolfo;  81. 
Bronxisw,  Portradt ;  ^82.  DUrer,  Christ  among  the  doctors,  painted  af  Venice 
in  five  days  in  1506  Copus  qtilnqne  dferum') ;  "^BG.  Raphael^  Portrait  of  the  so- 
called  PomariBa,  so  frequently  copied,  unfortunately  marred  by  restoration ; 
85.  8.  OaetanOy  Lucrezia  Cenci,  stepmothw  of  Beatrice;  87.  J^anish  School, 
Anna  Colonna ;  *88.  Guido  Reni^  Beatrice  Cenci  (p.  202) ;  90.  N.  Poussin^  Death 
of  Grennanicus ;  92.  Claude  Lorrain^  Wharf;  94.  And.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family. 

Ascending  the  spiral  staircase  60  steps  farther,  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Principal  Saloon,  with  frescoes  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
A  small  door  to  the  right  leads  hence  into  the  Sculpture  Scdoon, 
eontaiiiing ,  among  a  number  of  ancient  and  modern  works,  an  ad- 
mirable *Statue  by  a  Greek  master,  near  the  wall  opposite  the  en- 
trance, representing  a  woman  with  one  arm  extended.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  nymph,  a  Dido,-  or  a  Laodamia ;  but  it  more  pro- 
bably xepresents  a  suppliant  for  protection  at  an  altar,  grasping  a 
twig  (now  broken  off)  in  the  right  hand. 

On  the  highest  floor  is  the  Biblioteca  Barberina  (Thurs.  9-2) 
which  contains  7000  MSS.,  including  those  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  of  Dante,  etc.,  a  number  of  ancient  bronze  cistas 
from  Palestrina,-  miniatures  by  Giiilio  Clovio  (a  pupil  of  Raphael), 
etc.    Librarian,  the  AbbS  Pieralisi. 

TheViaQuattroFontane,  like  the  ViaSistina{j^.  150)  and  the  Via 
del  Tritone  (p.  154),  ends  in  the  Piazza  Babbebini  (PI.  I,  19, 
%).  In  the  centre  the  *^tfntana  del  Tritone,  by  Bernini,  a  Triton 
blowing  on  a  conch.  Ascending  the  Piazza,  we  come  to  the  Via  di 
8.  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  with  several  new  hotels ,  which  leads  to  thr 
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chnich  of  that  name,  and  then,  under  the  name  of  Via  S.  Susanna, 
tains  to  the  right  to  the  Fontana  dell'  Acqua  Felice  and  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme  (p.  166).  —  The  second  street  to  the  left,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Piazza  Baiberini,  is  the  Via  di  8,  BcuiUOf  which  leads 
to  the  Villa  Lndovisi  (see  below) ,  and  through  the  Porta  Salara  to 
the  Villa  Albani  (p.  338 ;  1  M.). 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Piazza  de'  Cappuc- 
cini,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of  S.  Xaiia  della  Conoesione 
(PU  1,  23),  or  dei  Cappuccini,  founded  in  1624  by  Card.  Barberini. 

In  the  iMTKBioB,  over  the  door,  a  copy  of  Oiotto^s  Kavicella  (in  the  ves- 
tibule of  St.  Peter's,  p.  281),  by  BereUa.  Ist  Chapel  on  the  right:  *St.  Michael, 
a  famous  work  by  Ouido  Reni;  in  the  3rd,  remains  of  frescoes  by  Dcmen- 
iehino.  Over  the  high -altar  a  copy  of  an  Ascension  by  LanfraneOy  now 
destroyed.  Beneath  a  stone  in  front  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  lies  the 
founder  of  the  church,  Card.  Barberini  Chic  jacet  pulvis  cinis  etnihir);  on 
the  left  the  tomb  of  Alex.  Sobiesky  (d.  1714),  son  of  John  III.  of  Poland. 
Last  chapel  on  the  left:  Altar-piece  by  Sacehi;  in  the  first,  one  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

Beneath  the  church  are  four  Bukial  Vaults  (shown  by  one  of  the 
monks),  decorated  in  a  ghastly  manner  with  the  bones  of  about  4(XX) 
departed  Capuchins.  Each  vault  contains  a  tomb  with  earth  from  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  case  of  a  new  interment,  the  bones  which  have  been  long- 
est undisturbed  are  used  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  vaults  are  illu- 
minated on  2nd  Nov.  (All  Souls  Day),  after  Ave  Maria. 

A  little  to  the  N.  W.  is  8.  Uidoro  (PI.  I,  20),  founded  in  1622. 

Behind,  in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Princiana  is  the  Villa  Malta^  occu- 
pied by  Lewis  I.  of  Bavaria,  before  his  accession.  Opposite  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Aurora  Casino  of  the  old  Villa  Ludovisi  (see  below). 
—  The  Porta  Pinciana  (PI.  1, 21,  24),  after  having  been  walled  np 
for  centuries ,  was  re-opened  in  18^  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  new  quarter  outside  the  Porta  Salara. 


Leaving  the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  following  the  Via  di  S.  Ba- 
siLio  (see  above),  we  reach  (5  mln.)  a  corner  from  which  the  street 
to  the  right  leads  to  the  gate,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  entrance 
of  the  former  — 

Villa  Ludovisi  (PI.  I,  23),  the  gardens  of  which  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  extension  of  the  town.  The  yilla  was  erected  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Card.  Ltuhviai,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  was  afterwards  inherited  by  the  Princes  of  PiombifhOf  who  sold  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  1885.  The  magnificent  *Collection  of  Ancient 
8culpture8  contained  in  one  of  the  Casinos,  is  to  be  transferred  to  a 
new  building  erected  for  it  close  by.  The  two  Casinos,  however, 
have  been  retained ,  though  that  with  the  gallery  of  statues  will 
only  remain  until  a  museum  has  been  prepared  to  shelter  its  con- 
tents (the  latter  may  therefore  be  temporarily  Inaccessible).  From 
the  gateway  (}/2  fr.  on  leaving)  we  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  — 
^^.  I.  Casino  ,  containing  a  *Collection  of  valuable  ancient  sculp- 
tures. 

Vestibule:  1,  3,  7,  8.  Hermee;  by  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  2U. 
^ead  of  Juno,    very   ancient;   18.  Candelabrum  in  the  form  of  a  twisted 
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tree;  15.  Sitting  statae  of  a  Roman^  by  JKmoh.  To  the  left  of  the  entranr^ : 
23.  Female  draped  fisure ;  31.  Tragic  maflk,  mouth  of  a  foantain  in  ruM<i 
antico.  —  Saloon:  *2^.  Group  of  a  barbarian,  who,  having  killed  his 
wife,  plunges  the  sword  into  his  own  breast  (right  arm  improperly  restored), 
a  work  of  the  Pergamenian  school  (the  ^Dyiag  Qaol'  in  the  (Capitol  also 
bdongs  to  this  group ;  see  Introd.  p.  xxxiii).  To  the  right  of  the  entrance : 
•55.  Warrior  reposing  Clf^^rsT),  probably  destined  originally  to  adorn  the 
paproach  to  a  door;  51.  Statne  of  Athene  from  Antioch;  47.  Cast  of  the 
stakM  of  .fischines  at  Ifaples ;  46.  Bast ,  name  unknown ;  abore  it ,  *<I5. 
Head  of  a  Hednsa,  of  the  noblest  type ;  43.  Rape  of  Proserpine,  by  Btmini  ; 
aboTe  it ,  42.  Judgment  of  Paris.a  relief,  the  right  side  restored  accord- 
ing to  RaphaeFs  design;  **4l.  The  so-called  'Juno  Ludovini*,  the  most 
celebrated,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  heads  of  Juno ;  90.  Mercury,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  so-called  German icns  in  Paris.  Left  of  the  ent- 
rance: *1.  Mars  reposing,  of  the  school  of  Lysippus:  *7.  Theseus  and 
£thra  (or  Telemachus  and  Penelope  commonly  called  Orestes  and  Blectral, 
by  IfMielaos,  pupil  of  Stephanus  (p.  xxxvi);  *9.  Youthful  Satyr;  14. 
Dionysus  with  a  satyr;  15.  Head  of  Juno;  21.  Bronze  head  of  Marcus 
Aarelius. 

^nie  Casino  dsll*  Aujioka  ,  to  the  W.,  which  on  the  ground-flo<ir 
contains  a  vigorous  ceiling-Cresco  of  *Aurora  by  Ouereino,  and  on  the  flrnt 
floor  a  *Fama  by  the  same,  is  seldom  open  to  visitors.  The  entrance  is 
in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Pinciana,  opposite  the  Villa  Malta  (p.  1T2). 

The  piolongations  of  the  Via  di  S.  Basilic  (p.  1T2)  are  the  Via 

Sallustiana  and  tlie  Via  di  Pokta  Salara,  which  lead  in  8  min. 

from  tlie  TUla  Lndovisi  to  the  Porta  Salara  (p.  338).    Here  In  an- 

dent  times  lay  the  magnificent  Oardens  of  SdUtui,  the  historian, 

which  afterwards  hecame  the  property  of  the  emperors. 


We  now  enter  the  Via  del  Quibinalb  at  the  four  fountains  of 
the  Via  Agostino  Depretis  (p.  170).  To  the  right  are  bnildings 
connected  with  the  royal  palace ;  to  the  left  the  church  of  S,  An- 
dreaj  by  Bernini.  In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reach  the  *Piazza 
DEI,  QiTiBnrALB  (PI.  n,  19),  recently  extended  and  levelled,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  Fountain  with  an  antique  granite  basin. 
Adjacent  to  the  fountain  are  an  Obelisk ,  48  ft.  high ,  which  once 
stood  la  front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  was  erected 
here  In  1787 ,  and  the  two  colossal  marble  **Horse  Tamers  from 
whieb  the  piazza  formerly  derived  its  name  (Piazza  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo).  These  admirable  groups  once  stood  in  front,  probably  at 
the  entrance,  of  the  Thermae  of  Constantino  (p.  174),  which  were 
situated  here.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  history,  and  have 
never  been  buried  nor  concealed  from  view.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
pedestals,  Opus  Phidiae  and  Opus  Praxitelis  are  apocryphal,  the 
gronps  being  works  of  the  imperial  age  (prob.  4th  cent.) ,  copied 
from  originals  of  the  school  of  Lyslppus.  In  the  middle  ages  these 
were  supposed  to  be  the  names  of  two  philosophers,  who,  having  di- 
vined the  thoughts  of  Tiberius ,  were  honoured  by  the  erection  of 
these  monuments  in  recognition  of  their  wisdom. 

Opposite  the  Royal  Palace,  on  the  left,  is  the  Pal.  of  the  Con- 
9ulta,  erected  under  Clement  XII.  byDelFuga,  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  that  name,  charged  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Papal  States.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Minister 
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of  the  Exterior.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  piazza,  behind  the  obelisk, 
stands  the  Palazzo  delta  Datariaf  erected  by  Paul  Y.  Farther  on^  to 
the  left,  Is  the  Pal.  Rospigliosi  (see  below). 

The  piazza  commands  a  fine  ^'Yiew  of  the  town,  with  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  background.  During  the  exoavations 
preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the  steps  and  the  load  extensive 
fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Therms  of  Constantine  were  foaUd, 
and  below  them  older  walls  of  solid  blocks,  belonging  apparently  to 
the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius.  The  new  Via  della  Dataria  descends 
straight  to  the  Corso,  and  the  first  transverse  street  to  the  right,  the 
Via  di  S.  Yincenzo,  leads  to  the  Fontana  Trevi  (p.  161). 

The  PalaxBO  Begio,  formerly  Apostolico  al  QuirinaU  (PI.  1,19), 

begun  in  1574  under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Flaminio  Ponzio^  continaed 

under  Sixtus  Y.  and  Clement  YIII.  by  Fontana,   and  completed 

under  Paul  Y.  by  Afodema,  has  frequently  been  occupied  by  the 

popes  in  summer  on  account  of  its  lofty  and  healthful  situation. 

The  conclaves  of  the  cardinals  were  at  one  time  held  here ,  and  the 

name  of  the  newly-elected  pope  was  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of 

the  facade  towards  Monte  Cavallo.    Pius  YU.  died  here  in  1823. 

After  20th  Sept.  1870,  the  palace  was  taken  -possession  of  by  the 

Italian  government,  and  being  now  the  residence  of  the  king,  the 

greater  part  is  seldom  shown  to  the  public. 

From  the  principal  entrance  we  pass  between  the  sentinels,  and  ascend 
the  broad  staircase  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  we  write  our  names  in  a  book,  and  obtain  an  eseort  (1  fr.). 
Adjacent  to  the  Sala  Bjcoia,  with  frescoes  by  Lanfraneo  and  iSamoitw,  is 
the  Capfella  Paolina,  erected  by  Carlo  Maderna,  and  decorated  wiOi  gilded 
stucco-work  and  copies  in  grisaille  of  Raphael^s  Apostles  in  SS.  Vincenzo 
ed  Anastasio  alle  Tre  Fontane  (p.  354)  and  with  tapestry  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. To  the  right  lies  a  suite  of  Drawing  and  Rboeption  Rooms,  newly 
fitted  up,  and  adorned  with  pictures  anc|,  tapestry,  chiefly  modem.  The 
reception- room  of  the  ambassadors,  beyond  the  throne-room,  contains  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  by  Karl  Arnold^  presented  in  1874.  In 
the  10th  room,  mosaics  on  the  floor  from  Hadrian's  villa.  In  the  14ti[|,  a 
■'Ceiling-painting  by  F,  Overbeck  (1859),  to  commemorate  the  flight  of  Pius  IX. 
in  1848:  Christ  eluding  the  Jews  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  over  a  preci- 
pice (Luke  iv.  28,  29).  In  the  15th,  views  from  the  Vatican.  Towards  the 
garden  are  the  Rotal  Guebt-Chambe&s ,  once  occupied  by  Kapoleon  I., 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  in  1861  by  Francis  II.  of  l^aples.  The  frieze 
of  the  former  audience-chamber  here  is  a  cast  of  Thorvaldsen's  ^Triumphal 
Procession  of  Alex,  the  Great,  ord^ed  by  Kapoleon  I.  for  tiiis  saloon.  After 
1815  the  original  became  the  property  of  the  Uarchese  Sommariva,  and  ia 
now  in  the  Villa  Carlotta  near  Cadenabbia  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  formerly 
his  residence.  In  the  small  Chapel  deir  Annunziata  an  ** Annunciation,  an 
altar-piece  by  Ouido  Rent.  —  In  the  Court  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  right 
under  the  arcades^  on  the  landing,  '^'Christ  surrounded  by  angels,  a  fresco  by 
Jifelozzo  da  Forli  (p.  89),  transferred  thither  in  1711  from  SS.  ApostoU. 

The  Garden,  which  is  rarely  shown,  was  tastefully  laid  out  by 
C.  Maderna.  It  contains  rare  plants  and  several  antiques,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  —  [Omnibus  from  the  Piazza  del  Quirinale  to 
S.  Agnese  Fuori,  see  p.  2  of  the  Appx.] 

The  *Fiaa2«o  BospigUo«  (PI.  II,  19),  erected  in  1603  by  Card. 
Sci'pio  Boryhese,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Therms 
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of  Oansttntine,  afierwArds  became  the  propeirty  of  the  princes  Ros- 
pi^Jiosi,  Telatfons  of  Clement  IK.,  of  Pistoja.  The  palace  contains 
frescoes  f^om  the  Baths  of  Gonttantine,  a  beantifnl  CI.  Lorrain 
(Temple  of  Yentis),  a&d  other  treasures  of  art,  hnt  is  only  shown 
by  special  permission  of  the  prince.  The  S.E.  oomer  of  the  palace 
1ms  been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  new  Via  Nazionale  (p.  169), 
Admission  to  the  CtuinOf  see  p.  124  Q/^  f r.). 

We  «ntear  the  court  by  a  fate  in  the  Via  del  Quinnale  and  then  •«• 
cend  the  steps  to  the  left.    Several  small  Btatue«  in  the  Gajkden. 

AlojDK  the  external  wall  of  the  Oaaino  are  placed  ancient  sarcophagus- 
reHefs  (Hunt  of  Meleager,  Rape  of  Proserpine,  etc.)>  By  the  door  to  tlie 
right  we  enter  the  — 

Pbimcipal  Hall.  <^*  Ceiling -painting  by  Ouido  Reni:  Aurora  strewing 
flowers  before  the  chariot  of  the  god  of  the  sun ,  who  is  surrounded  by 
daneias  Horse,  the  master's  finest  work.  The  colouring  deserves  special 
notice.  The  strongest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  Apollo,  whose 
hair  and  flesh  are  of  golden  hue.  Of  a  corresponding  tint  are  Che  y^lowish- 
red  robes  of  the  n3rukph8  nearest  to  Apollo.  The  colours  are  then  gradually 
shaded  off  from  blue  to  white,  and  from  green  to  white,  while  the  dun« 
coloured  horses  accord  with  the  clouds  in  the  background  (p.  liz).  Op> 
posite  the  entmnce  is  a  mirror,  in  which  the  painting  may  be  conveniently 
inspected.  —  On  the  frieee,  landscapes  by  Paul  BrU,  and  on  the  ends  of 
the  sides,  Triumph  of  Fauna  and  Cupid  (from  Petrarch),  by  Ttmpetta. 
Right  wall :  8tatue  of  Athene  Tritogeneia  with  a  Triton ;  *  Van  J)pck,  Portrait. 

Boom  on  thb  Bight.  In  the  centre  a  bronze  steed  from  the  Thermae 
of  Conslantine.  Opposite  the  entrance,  i>omsii4dA<iM>,  Fall  of  man.  Left 
wall:  ^LMTtneo  X«M*,  Yanita.  Bight  waU:  ''Dutek  iSoAeo^,  Portrait^  Do- 
mentek$m>i\tmx»  aad  Cupid ;  ^Luca  SigfkoreWi  ""Holy  Family.  Entranoe^wall : 
L.  Carrtteci  (?),  Samson.  —  Boom  to  thb  Left  :  entrance-wall ,  over  the 
door,  PasstffnanOy  Pietit*,  Ouido  Meniy  Andromeda  j  Portrait  of  N.  Pounin 
(St  we  age  of  56),  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  Louvre.  Left  wall :  Dan. 
ia  Voiterra ,  Bearing  of  the  Gross.  In  the  oomer  a  bvonze  bust  of  Sept. 
Severus.  On  .these  two  walls  and  the  following :  Chrrat  and  the  Apostles, 
thirteen  pictures,  attribufed  to  Rubent^  probably  only  partly  by  him ;  Domen- 
fcAtfio,  IViumph  of  David. 

No.  12  y  opposite  the  Pal.  Rospigliosi ,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
garden  of  the  Pal.  Colonna  (p.  163).  In  the  Via  del  Qnlrinale, 
farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  church  of  — 

0.  Sllyottro  al  Quirinale  (PI.  n,  19),  erected  at  the  close  of  the 
i6th  cent.,  and  with  the  adjacent  monastery  belonging  to  the  frater- 
nity of  St.  Vincent  de  Panl  since  1770. 

In  the  DoHB  four  oval  frescoes  by  DamenieMno:  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Judith,  Esther  and  Ahasuerus. 
In  the  !!ted  Chapel  to  the  left,  two  landscapes  by  Polidoro  Caravaggio  and 
his  assistant  Maturino:  Betrothal  of  the  Infant  Christ  with  St.  Catharine, 
and  Christ  appearing  as  the  gardener  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  Via  del  Qnirinale  ends,  as  mentioned  at  p.  169 ,  at  the  Via 
Nazionale. 

The  S.E.  Pabt  op  thb  Via  Agostino  Dbp&btis  (PI.  I,  22,  II, 
25;  p.  170)  leads  from  the  Via  Nazionale  (p.  169)  directly  to  the 
choir  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  We  tnm  to  the  right  before  reaching 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  latter,  enter  the  Via  Urbana,  and  in  a  few 
paces  leach  — 

8.  Padensiaiia  (PI.  11,  25;    open  till  9  a.m.;  custodian.  Via 
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Quattro  Fontaiie  81 ,  to  be  found  from  1  to  4) ,  ti&ditionaUy  the 
oldest  chuTch  in  Rome ,  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  Pudens  and 
his  daughters  Praxedis  and  Padentiana,  who  entertained  St.  Peter, 
are  said  to  have  lived.  The  church ,  the  earliest  record  of  which 
dates  from  499,  has  been  frequently  restored ;  it  was  much  altered 
In  1598 ,  and  has  recently  been  modernised  in  very  had  taste.  In 
the  fa^adO)  lately  adorned  with  mosaics  (St.  Peter  with  8S.  Podens 
and  Padentiana;  on  the  left  Pins  I.,  on  the  right  Gregory  YII.),  is 
an  ancient  portal  home  by  columns ,  which  has  also  been  restored. 
Pleasing  campanile  of  the  9th  century.    Chief  festival  on  19th  May. 

Intebiob.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  unequal  length.  In  the  pillars 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  ancient  marble  columns  which  originally  supported 
the  wall.  The  *MoMies  in  the  Tbibukb  (4th  cent.)i  Christ  with  S.  Praxedis 
and  S.  Pudentiana  and  the  Apostles,  and  above  them  the  emblama  of 
the  Evangelists  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  are  among  the  finest  in  Rome 
(p.  zlv;  several  of  those  on  the  right  are  modem).  The  Domx  above  the 
high-altar  was  painted  by  Fomartmeio,  The  Aisles  contain  remains  of  an 
ancient  mosaic  pavement.  In  ihe  left  aisle  is  the  Cappslla  Oaxtakx,  over 
the  altar  of  which  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  relief  in  marble  by  OH- 
vieri.  At  the  extremity  of  this  aisle  is  an  altar  with  relics  of  the  table  at 
which  Peter  is  said  first  to  have  read  mass.  Above  it  Christ  and  Pet«r,  a 
group  in  marble  by  O.  B.  deUa  Porta, 

Below  the  church  are  ancient  vaults  in  a  good  style  of  architecture, 
which  the  custodian  shows  if  desired. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Viminal,  not  far  off,  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenio  in  Panispema  (PI.  n,  22),  on  the  spot  where  St.  Lawrence  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  an  old  edifice,  but  frequently  restored.  — 
Hence  to  the  Via  Xazionale,  see  p.  170. 

In  the  Piazza  dbll*  EsauiLiNO|  the  square  In  front  of  the  choir 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  stands  one  of  the  two  ObelUha  which  formerly 
rose  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  48  ft.  in  height  (the 
other  is  on  the  Quirinal,  p.  173).  It  was  erected  here  by  Sixtns  V. 
in  1587.  —  The  piazza  is  intersected  by  the  broad  Via  Cavour 
(p  166),  which  is  carried  through  Ihe  valley  between  the  Esqnillne 
and  Viminal  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

'I  The  facade  of  the  church  overlooks  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  MAoeio- 
RE,  which  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  Column  from  the  baailica 
of  Gonstantine,  16  ft.  in  circumference,  and  46  ft.  in  height,  placed 
here  and  crowned  with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin  by  Pan!  Y. 

**S.  Karia  Xaggiore  (PI.  II,  25),  also  named  Basilica  Liheriana, 
or  8.  Maria  ad  Nives,  or  8.  Maria  ad  Ptaesepe,  from  the  manger 
which  it  contains,  derives  its  usual  name  from  its  being  the  largest 
of  the  eighty  churches  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  at  Rome,  and  Indeed  in  Christendom. 
This  is  one  of  the  five  patriarchal  churches  (p.  135),  and  has  a  spe- 
cial 'jubilee  entrance'.  The  principal  festivals  are  on  Christmas 
Day, s  5th  Aug.,  and  the  Assumption  (15th  Aug.).  According  to 
a  legend  which  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  13th  cent., 
the  Virgin  appeared  simultaneously  to  the  devout  Roman  patrician 
Johannes  and  to  Pope  Liberius  (352-66)  in  their  dreams,  eom- 
manding  them  to  erect  a  church   to  her  on  the  spot  where  they 
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sbonid  find  a  deposit  of  snow  on  the  following  morning  (5th  Aug.). 
The  BasiHea  LiberianOj  which  they  are  said  to  have  built  in  obed- 
ience to  this  vision ,  was  re-ereeted  by  Sixtus  III.  (432-40),  who 
named  the  church  8,  Maria  Mater  Dei ,  shortly  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  had  sanctioned  this  appellation  of  the  Virgin  (430).  Of 
this  edifice  the  nave  with  its  ancient  marble  columns  and  mosaics 
is  still  preserved.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  church  was  farther  altered 
in  the medissval  style.  Eugene  III.  added  a  new  porch,  Nicholas  IV. 
a  new  tribune  adorned  with  mosaics ,  and  Gregory  XI.  gave  the 
campanile  its  present  form  and  its  pointed  roof.  About  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent,  began  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
when  the  irregularities  of  the  medieval  additions  were  removed, 
and  symmetrical  lines  were  formed  by  the  erection  of  accessory 
buildings  and  straight  walls.  The  two  large  side-chapels,  covered 
with  domes,  were  added  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586  and  Paul  V.  in  1611. 
The  exterior  of  the  tribune  was  remodelled  by  Clement  X.,  and 
the  final  restoration  was  entrusted  by  Benedict  XIY.  to  Fuga, 

The  Facctdej  designed  by  Fuga  in  1743,  consists  of  a  porch  with 
a  loggia  above  it,  opening  towards  the  piazza  in  three  arches.  The 
five  portals  in  this  porch  correspond  with  four  entrances  to  the 
ehurch  (the  last  of  which  on  the  left,  the  Porta  Santa ,  is  now 
built  up),  and  with  a  niche  on  the  right.  To  the  right  is  a  statue 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  loggia  (staircase  to  the  left  in  the 
vestibule ;  one  of  the  vergers  opens  the  door),  from  which  the  pope 
formerly  pronounced  his  benediction  on  15th  Aug.,  contains  mo- 
saics from  a  facade  of  the  13th  cent.,  restored  in  1825. 

Above,  in  the  centre,  Christ;  on  the  left  the  Virgin,  8S.  Panl,  John, 
and  James ;  on  the  right  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  Philip,  and  John  the  Baptist. 
Below,  on  the  left,  the  vision  of  Pope  Liberins  and  the  Patrician  Jo- 
hannes ;  on  the  right,  the  meeting  of  the  two,  and  the  tracing  of  the  site 
of  the  church  on  the  newly-fallen  snow. 

The  Interior,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  III.,  93  yds.  long 
and  19  yds.  wide,  and  subsequently  enlarged,  produces  a  rich  and 
imposing  effect.  Tlie  pavement  of  the  "Sate  dates  from  the  12th  cent, 
(p.  xlvii)  and  the  handsome  ceiling  was  executed  from  designs  by  CHul.  da 
Sangallo.  The  architrave,  adorned  with  mosaic,  is  supported  by  42  Ionic 
columns,  33  in  marble  and  4  in  granite,  above  which,  and  on  the  chancel 
arch,  are  *  Mosaics  of  the  5th  cent.,  in  the  ancient  style  (p.  xlvi;  good  light 
early  in  the  morning).  Those  on  the  arch  represent  events  from  the  Life  of 
Mary,  Annunciation,  Infancy  of  Christ,  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  etc.  \  left 
wall,  history  of  Abraham  and  Jacob ;  right  wall,  Moses  and  Joshua  (several 
of  the  pictures  were  restored  in  1825).  In  front  of  the  chancel  arch  is 
the  High-AUar^  consisting  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  said  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  the  Patrician  Johannes,  and  containing  the  remains 
of  St.  Matthew  and  other  relics  •,  the  canopy  is  borne  by  four  columns  of 
porphyry.  In  the  apse  of  the  Tsibune  are  *  Mosaics  by  JcKobus  Torriii 
(1292) :  Coronation  of  the  Vii^n,  with  saints,  near  whom  are  Pope  Nicho- 
las IV.  and  Card.  Jac.  Colonna  (comp.  p.  xlviii). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  Nicholas  IV.  (d.  1292) 
on  the  left,  and  Clement  IX.  (d.  1669)  on  the  right,  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  X.  respectively.  Riqht  Aislb:  First  chapel:  Baptistery  with  fine 
ancient  font  of  porphyry.  Farther  on  is  the  Cap.  del  Crocefisso  with  10  col- 
umns of  porphyry,  containing  five  boards  from  the  'Manger  of  the  Infant 
Christ'  (whence  termed  Cappella  del  Preaepe).  —  In  the  Right  Transept  is 
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the  sumptuous  ^Sistine  Chapkl,  constructed  by  Fontana,  and  of  late  gor- 
geously restored  \  in  the  niche  on  the  left,  an  altar-piece  (St.  Jerome)  by 
Rihera;  on  the  right,  occupying  the  whole  wall,  the  monument  of  Sixtus  V., 
with  a  statue  of  the  Pope  by  Valsoldo;  on  the  left,  monument  of  Pius  V. 
by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana.  Over  the  altar,  a  canopy  in  gilded  bronze  re- 
presents angels  bearing  the  church-,  in  the  'Confessio^  under  the  staircase- 
a  statue  of  S.  Gaetano,  by  Bernini  y  and  by  the  altar  a  relief  of  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Ceeehino  da  Pietratanta  (1480).  —  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle, 
the  Gothic  monument  of  Card.  Consalvi  (Gunsalvus,  d.  1299)  by  Oiov.  Cosmo*. 
Left  Aisle.  1st  Chapel  (of  theCesi):  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  sJtar- 
piecc  by  Cfirol.  da  Sermoneta;  on  the  right  and  left  two  bronze  statues  to 
the  memory  of  cardinals  of  the  family.  2nd  Chapel  (of  the  Pallayicini-Sforza), 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Mich.  Angelo :  Assumption  of  Mary,  altar- 
piece  by  Cir.  Sermoneta.  — In  the  Left  Teanseft,  opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
is  the  BoRGHESE  Chapel,  constructed  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  in  1611,  and  also 
covered  with  a  dome.  Over  the  altar,  which  is  gorgeously  decorated  with 
lapis  lazuli  and  agate,  is  an  ancient  and  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin 
(almost  black),  painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke,  which  was  car- 
ried by  Gregory  I.  as  early  as  590  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
and  again  by  the  clergy  during  the  cholera  in  1837  and  in  the  war  of 
1860.  The  frescoes  in  the  large  arches  are  by  Outdo  Reni^  Lanfraneo^ 
Cigolij  etc.  The  monuments  of  the  Popes  (1.)  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Boi^hese, 
d.  1621)  and  (r.)  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  d.  1605)  are  by  pupils  of  Bei^ 
nini.    The  crypt  contains  tombs  of  the  Borghese  family. 

In  the  right  cornei  of  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  a  side- 
entrance  to  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Fraisede  (PI.  II,  25),  erected  by  Paschalisl.  in  822,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Praxedis,  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudens  with  whom  Peter 
lodged  at  Rome,  and  the  sister  of  S.  Pudentiana.  It  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  Y.  about  1450,  again  in  1832,  and  finally  in  1869.  The 
church  is  generally  entered  by  the  side-door. 

Interior.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  16  granite  columns 
(six  others,  bearing  arches,  having  been  replaced  by  pillars).  The  ^Mosaics 
(9th  cent.;  p.  xlvi)  deserve  special  notice.  On  the  triumphal  arch  the  new 
Jerusalem  guarded  by  angels,  Christ  in  the  centre,  towards  whom  the  saved 
are  hastening ;  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune  the  Lamb,  at  the  sides  the  seven 
candlesticks  and  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  lower  down  the  twenty- 
four  elders  (interesting  as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  art  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  spaces  allotted  to  it;  thus,  in  order  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  arch,  tiie  arms  of  the  foremost  elders  in  the  middle  and  upper  rows 
gradually  increase  in  length) ;  in  the  round  part  of  the  apse,  Christ  sur- 
rounded with  saints  (on  the  left  Paul,  Praxedis,  and  Pepe  Paschalis  with 
the  church;  on  the  right  Peter,  Pudentiana,  and  Zeno).  On  either  side 
of  the  tribune  are  galleries.  —  Right  Aisle.  The  Srd  chapel  is  the  Chapel  of 
the  Column  Qadies  admitted  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent  only;  the  sacristan 
opens  the  door  when  desired).  At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  black 
granite  with  ancient  entablature.  The  interior  is  entirely  covered  with 
mosaics  on  gold  ground  (about  the  10th  cent.),  whence  the  chapel  is  some- 
times called  Orto  del  Paradiso.  On  the  vaulting  a  medallion  with  head  of 
Christ,  supported  by  four  angels.  Above  the  altar  a  Madonna  between  the 
saints  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana.  To  the  right  in  a  niche ,  the  column  at 
which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  scourged.  The  ith  chapel  contains  the 
tomb  of  Card.  Cetti  (d.  1474).  At  the  extremity  of  the  right  aisle  the  Cap.  del 
Crocefiaso  contains  the  tomb  of  a  French  cardinal  (d.  1286).  —  In  the  LeitT 
Aisle  by  the  entrance-wall  is  a  stone-slab,  on  which  St.  Praxedis  is  said  tn 
have  slept.  The  2nd  Cap.  di  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  contains  a  chair  and  table 
once  used  by  the  saint.  The  3rd  Cap.  Agiati  contains  paintings  by  the  Car. 
dTArpino.  —  The  marble  spout  of  a  fountain  in  the  nave  indicates  the 
spot  where  St.  Praxedis  collected  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

The  CoNPESSio  (keys  kept  by  the  sacristan)  contains  ancient  sarcophagi 
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with  the  bonefl  of  the  sister  saints  Pr&xedia  and  Pudentiana  on  the  rigbt, 
and  those  of  martyrs  on  the  left.  The  altar  is  decorated  with  fine  mosaic 
of  the  13th  century.  Above  it  an  ancient  fresco  of  the  Madonna  between  the 
sisters.  —  The  Sackistt  contains  a  Scourging  by  CHulio  Romano. 

To  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Maggiore  run  two 
new  thoroughfares ,  the  Via  Merulana ,  on  the  right ,  leading  to 
the  Lateran  (p.  267),  and  the  Via  Carlo  Albbrto  ,  on  the  left. 
In  the  latter,  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  8.  Antonio  Abhatef  with 
a  portal  of  the  13th  cent. ;  interior  uninteresting.  S.  Antonio  Is 
the  tutelary  saint  of  animals,  and  In  front  of  the  church  from  17th 
to  23rd  Jan.,  domestic  animals  of  every  kind  used  to  he  blessed  and 
sprinkled  with  holy  water. 

A  cross-street  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Via  Carlo  Alherto  to 
the  church  of  S.  Vito  and  the  Arch  of  GalUenua  (PI.  II. ;  25,  281. 
This  honorary  arch  was  erected  in  262  In  honour  of  the  £mp.  Gal- 
lienus  *on  account  of  his  bravery ,  surpassed  only  by  his  piety'  by 
a  certain  M.  Aurelius  Victor.  The  architecture  is  simple,  but  in  the 
degraded  style  of  the  age. 

The  Via  Mazzlni  and  Via  Rattazzi  lead  to  the  left  from  the  Via 
Carlo  Alberto  to  the  Piazza  Manfredo  Fantl',  in  which  stands  the 
handsome  Aquarium  (PI.  II,  28),  built  from  a  design  by  E.  Bemich 
in  1885  (adm.  from  9.30  a.m.,  1  fr. ;  director,  Prof.  Vinciguerra'). 

The  Via  Carlo  Alberto  ends  at  the  large  Piazza  Vittorio  Ema- 
in7BLB  (PI.,  II,  29),  which  is  embellished  with  flower-beds.  Here, 
on  the  left,  are  considerable  remains  of  a  water-tower  of  the  Aqua 
Julia  (PI.  II,  28),  in  the  niches  of  which  the  so-called  trophies  of 
Marius,  now  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Capitol,  were  formerly  placed 
(p.  210).  The  ruin,  called  Trofei  di  Mario,  has  been  partly  restored, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a  'guardia  degli  scavi'.  —  At  the  N.  angle 
of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of  S.  EusebiOj  re-erected  in  the  18th 
cent.,  with  the  exception  of  the  campanile.  The  ceiling-painting, 
the  glory  of  St.  Eusebius ,  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael 
Mengs ;  the  high-altar-piece  is  by  Bald.  Croce. 

Several  new  streets,  not  yet  completed,  lead  from  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele  to  the  church  of  S.  Bihiana  (PI.  II,  31),  conse- 
crated in  470,  and  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  in  1625  by  Bernini.  It 
contains  eight  antique  columns ;  above  these  are  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  the  saint,  on  the  right  by  Ciampellij  on  the  left  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona  (modernised).  The  statue  of  St.  Bibiana  on  the  high- 
altar  is  by  Bernini.  To  the  left  by  the  entrance  is  the  stump  of  a 
column,  at  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  been  scourged  to  death. 
—  The  Via  di  8.  Bibiana  leads  to  the  new  Porta  di  8.  Lorenzo  and 
the  basilica  of  that  name,  which  may  be  conveniently  visited  at  this 
juncture  (see  p.  343).  We  may  return  by  tramway-line  No.  2  (p.  3 
of  the  Appx.). 

The  wide  Vialb  Prinoipbssa  Margherita  leads  hence  to  the 
Piatta  Guglielmo  Pepe  (with  remains  of  the  above-mentioned  Aqua 
Julia)  and  the  (10  min.)  Railway  Station  (p.  166).     On  the  right 
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it  leads  iu  5  min.  to  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Kedica 
fPl.  II,  32),  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  Nymphaeum  in  the  form  of  a 
decagon,  55  yds.  in  circumference,  with  deep  niches  in  the  walls, 
and  originally  covered  with  marble  below  and  stucco  above.  This 
must  have  belonged  to  some  splendid  bath-establishment,  as  many 
ancient  statues  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  these,  the 
Minerva  Giustiniani  of  the  Braccio  Nuovo  in  the  Vatican  (p.  316), 
has  given  rise  to  the  otherwise  unfounded  appellation  of  'Temple 
of  Minerva'.  In  the  middle  ages  the  ruin  was  called  Le  Oalluzze 
a  name  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  corruption  of  (the  ThermsB 
of)  'Gains  and  Lucius  Gsesar',  of  whose  existence,  however,  there 
is  no  other  hint.  The  vaulting  existed  down  to  1828.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  architectuially  Interesting ,  dates  from  about  the  Srd 
cent,  after  Christ. 

The  dusty  and  unfinished  Via  CorUe  Verde ,  the  middle  street 
running  from  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  leads 
to  the  church  of  8.  Croce  in  Oerusalemme  (see  below);  the  Via 
Emanuele  Filiberto ,  the  street  to  the  right ,  leads  to  the  LaUran 
(p.  267);  and  the  Via  Principe  Euobnio,  on  the  left,  to  the  Porta 
Maggiore. 

The  *  Porta  Kaggiore  (PI.  II,  35)  was  originally  an  archway 
belonging  to  the  Aqua  Claudia,  above  which  the  Arkio  Novua  flowed 
through  a  second  conduit.  The  inscriptions  record  the  constractlon 
of  both  aqueducts  by  the  Emp.  Claudius,  A.D.  52,  the  Claudia, 
45  M.  in  length,  bringing  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Subiaco, 
and  the  Anio  Novus  coming  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  that 
name ,  a  distance  of  62  M. ;  and  also  their  restoration  by  Vespasian 
in  71,  and  by  Titus  in  81.  Aurelian  converted  the  monument  into 
one  of  the  gates  of  his  city-wall;  and  the  Colonnas  used  it  in  the 
middle  ages  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fortification.  The  gate  derives  its 
name  either  from  its  imposing  dimensions ,  or  from  the  church  of 
that  name.  It  was  purged  of  the  later  additions  by  Gregory  XVI. 
—  Two  roads  diverged  hence :  to  the  left  the  Via  Praenestinay  and 
to  the  right  the  Via  Lahieana,  now  named  Via  CasUina, 

Between  the  two  roads,  outside  the  gate,  on  the  removal  of  the 

fortifications  of  Honorius,  which  have  been  re-erected  by  the  wall 

to  the  right,  was  discovered  the  *M(mument  of  the  Baker  EwyMces^ 

dating  from  the  close  of  the  republic ;  it  is  erected  in  imitation  of 

grain-measures  laid  alternately  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows. 

The  monument  was  erected  by  the  baker  himself;  and  the  principal 
inscription,  repeated  several  times,  is  to  the  effect  that  —  ''This  is  the 
monument  of  Marcus  Vergilius  Eurysaces,  a  public  purveyor  of  bread  and 
an  officiar.  Some  of  the  reliefs  represent  grinding,  baking,  and  other 
parts  of  his  trade,  and  others  refer  to  his  post  of  purveyor  to  the  city. 

From  this  point  to  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  and  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni,  see  p  273,  to  the  Campagna,  see  p.  345. 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  a  road  leads  to  (5  min.)  S.  Croce  in 
(Terusalemme,  passing  under  the  arch  of  theClaudian  aqueduct,  and 
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skirting  the  wall  on  the  inside.    From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to  this 
ehoich  by  the  Via  Conte  Verde  is  a  walk  of  20  minutes. 

&  Crooe  in  CteratalemBLe  (PI.  II,  36),  one  of  the  seven  pil- 
grimage-chnrcliefl,  once  named  BaaUiea  8es9oriaruij  because  the 
SesBoriumj  perhaps  an  ancient  court  of  Judicature,  formerly  stood 
here,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Helena  in  honour  of  her 
discovery  of  the  Gross.  As  early  as  433  a  Council  met  here.  The 
ehnreh  was  rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1144,  and  was  modernised 
under  Benedict  XIV.  in  1743,  by  Oregorini,  who  added  the  poor 

facade. 

Imtbbiob.  The  nave  was  originaUy  borne  by  12  antique  columns  of 
gnmte,  of  which  8  only  are  now  visible.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  basalt 
below  the  hig^-altar  contains  the  relics  of  6S.  Anastasius  and  Ccesarius. 
In  the  tribune  are  modernised  ^Frescoes  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  as- 
cribed to  Fmturicchio  (according  to  G.  £  C,  by  Fiortnto  di  Lorenzo).  The 
church  contains  numerous  relics,  including  the  ^Inscription  on  the  Cross'. 

To  the  left  of  the  tribune  a  staircase  descends  to  the  Crypt,  where  on 
the  left  is  an  altar  with  a  marble  relief  (Pieta) ;  at  the  sides  are  statues 
of  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  12th  century.  On  the  right  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(to  which  ladies  are  admitted  on  20th  March  only).  On  the  vaulting  are 
'Moiaies ,  after  Bald.  Peruzti ,  representing  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  the 
centre,  Christ.  In  the  arch  over  the  entrance,  on  the  left  St.  Helena,  right 
St.  Sylvester;  over  the  altar,  on  the  left  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
The  altar- statue  of  St.  Helena  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Barberini  Juno  in  the 
Sala  Botonda  of  the  Vatican  (p.  306) ,  with  a  cross  for  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  and  a  nail  of  the  cross  for  the  vase  in  the  left. 

The  greater  part  of  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  church  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 

On  the  other  side  of  S.  Croce  is  an  apse  with  arched  windows 
and  the  beginning  of  adjoining  walls,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid ,  or  a  Nymphaeum  of 
Alexander  Severus,  or  to  the  Sessorium  mentioned  above. 

From  S.  Croce  to  the  Lateran  is  a  dusty  and  shadeless  walk  of 
5  min.  (p.  266>  

From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  the  Via  Mebulana  (PI.  II,  26,  29,  30 ; 
omnibus  No.  7  and  tramway  No.  3,  see  pp.  1,  3  of  Appx.)  leads  to 
the  right  to  the  Lateran  (in  ^4  ^^-  j  p.  265). 

The  first  cross -street  to  the  right  is  the  Via  di  S.  MartinOj 
which,  under  different  names ,  leads  through  a  well-peopled  quarter 
to  the  Forum.  To  the  left  is  the  Via  di  8.  Vito,  in  which  stands  8, 
Alfonso  de*  Liguori ,  a  Gothic  church  built  by  Wigley  in  1855,  at 
the  cost  of  a  Mr.  Douglas.  At  the  end  of  the  street  are  the  church  of 
8.  Vito  and  the  Arch  of  Oallienus  (see  p.  179).  The  next  cross- 
streets  to  the  right  are  the  broad  new  Via  dello  Statuto,  which 
unites  with  the  Via  Cavour ,  and  the  Via  di  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
(see  below). 

In  this  neighbourhood,  but  scarcely  accessible  on  account  of  the  new 
streets  in  progress,  are  the  so-called  Bette  Sale  (PI.  II,  26),  consisliDg  of 
seven,  or  rather  nine,  parallel  vaulted  chambers,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  reservoirs  for  the  Thermee  of  Titus  (p.  237). 
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Farther  on  in  the  Via  Merulana ,  to  the  right ,  is  the  new  and 
niiflnished  Palazzo  Field.  Adjacent  is  a  small  triangular  space, 
where  a  building  in  'opus  reticulatum'  was  discovered  in  1874.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas  which  lay 
here.  The  oblong  chamber ,  now  roofed  in,  has  a  number  of  steps 
rising  at  the  N.  end,  like  the  seats  in  an  amphitheatre.  The  walls 
were  richly  decorated  with  paintings,  which  are  now  rapidly  fading. 
It  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for  newly  discovered  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions and  contains  nothing  of  general  interest.  Outside  the  S. 
and  E.  walls  are  seen  fragments  of  the  Servian  wall  (p.  169).  Adm. 
on  Thurs.,  9-11  and  2-5. 

Still  farther  on  in  the  Via  Merulana,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  La- 
bi cana  (by  which  we  may  reach  S.  Clemente  and  the  Therms  of 
Titus  in  5  miri. ;  see  p.  237),  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Pietro  Mar- 
cellino,  founded  at  a  very  early  period  and  entirely  renewed  under 
Benedict  XIV.  Opposite  is  the  imposing  new  House  of  the  Francis^ 
cans ,  built  in  1886-87.  We  then  reach  the  Piazza  del  Laterano 
(p.  265). 

From  the  Via  Merulana  diverges  the  Via  di  S.  Pibtro  in  Vin- 
coLi  to  the  W. ,  leading  to  the  church  of  — 

S.  MartiiLO  ai  Monti  (PI.  II,  26),  erected  by  Symmachus  about 

the  year  500,  adjacent  to  the  Baths  of  Trajan  and  an  old  church  of 

Pope  Sylvester.  It  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  Sergius  II.  and  Leo  IV. ,  and 

handsomely  modernised  about  1650.    Principal  festival,  11th  Nov. 

The  Intebiob,  a  basilica  with  a  roof  of  straight  beams,  contains  24  an- 
tique columns.  In  the  S.  aisle  six  '^'Frescoes  by  O.  PousnUj  from  the  life  of 
Elijah,  the  patron  of  the  order  (marred  by  restoration).  In  the  N.  aisle 
six  smaller  ''Frescoes.  Also  two  pictures  representing  the  interior  of  the 
old  churches  of  the  Lateran  and  of  St.  Peter.  —  The  Pbbsbttebtum  is  eleven 
steps  higher  ^  below  is  the  Crypt.  From  the  latter  we  enter  a  large  vault, 
probably  once  belonging  to  Thermee,  but  at  an  early  period  converted  into  a 
church.  The  vaulting  bears  traces  of  ancient  painting.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  site  of  Pope  Sylvester's  church,  of  the  period  of  Gonstantine. 

In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the  church  of  *S.  Pietro  in  Tineoli 
(PI.  II,  23 ;  150  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  also  named  Basilica  Eu~ 
doxiana  after  Eudoxia ,  wife  of  Valentinian  III. ,  who  founded  the 
church  about  the  year  442,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  chains  of  St. 
Peter  which  had  been  presented  by  her  to  Pope  Leo  I.  It  was 
restored  by  Pelagius  I.  and  Hadrian  I.,  the  vestibule  added  by  Baccio 
Pintelli(?),  and  the  whole  is  now  modernised.  Admission  before 
11  a.m.  and  after  3  p.m.;  when  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the  ad- 
jacent door  to  the  left,  No.  4  (^2  ^O* 

Interior.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  20  antique  Doric 
columns.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of  the  Florentine 
painters  Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo  (d.  1498).  The  fresco  above  it, 
representing  the  plague  of  680,  is  attributed  to  the  latter  master.  The 
Lkft  Aisle  contains  the  monument  (in  the  corner)  of  the  learned  Card.  Nico- 
laus  Cusanus  (from  Cues  on  the  Moselle,  d.  1465).  Above  it  a  relief:  Peter 
with  keys  and  chains,  on  the  left  the  donor  (Nic.  Cusanus),  right  an  angel. 
—  On  the  3rd  altar  to  the  left  a  mosaic  of  the  7th  cent,  with  St.  Sebastian. 
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At  tlie  Old  of  the  Right  Ai8i.e  is  the  monument  of  Pope  Juliiu  II.  (p.  71)  with 
the  ** Statue  of  Hoses  hj  Michael  Angela^  one  of  his  most  famous  works.   The 
monument  was  originally  destined  for  St.  Peter*s,  and  intended  to  be  a  must 
imposing  work,  consisting  of  upwards  of  90  statues.     Owing  to  various  ad- 
rene  circumatancea  the  portion  preserved  here  was  alone  completed.    (Two 
statues  destined  for  this  monument  are  at  the  Louvre.)   The  statues  of  Moses 
(who  is  represented  by  mediseval  Christian  artists  with  lioms  owing  to 
an   erroneoiu   translation  of  Exodus  zzxiv.  9&),  Uacbel,  and  Leah  (as 
sTmbols,   on  the  left  of  meditative,  on  the  right  of  active  life)  alone  were 
executed  by  the  great  master,   and  even  these  were  not  entirely  his  own 
workmanship.     The  grouping  only  of  the  remainder  was  from  his  design. 
The  figure  of  the  pope  (who  is  not  interred  here)  by  Mato  del  Bo§eo  i»  a 
failure;  the  prophet  and  the  sibyl  at  the  side  are  by  Bok/,  da  MonMupo.  — 
To  the  right  of  the  choir  is   St.  Hargaret,  an   altar-piece  by  Ouereino.  — 
The  Choib  contains  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  a  bath,  converted  into 
an  episcopal  throne.    A  cabinet  under  the  high-altar,  with  bronxe  *l>oors 
(by  the  Follajtutli,  1477),  contains  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,  which  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  pious  on  1st  August. 

The  adjacent  monastery  of  the  Ganonici  Regolari  is  now  the  scat 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  faculty  of  the  nniversity.  The 
handsome  old  monasteiy-conrt,  by  Oiuliano  da  SangaUoj  planted 
with  orange-trees ,  is  embellished  with  a  fountain  by  Anionio  da 
Sangallo,  (Entrance  by  No.  5,  to  the  right  of  the  church.)  —  Op- 
posite the  facade  of  the  church  is  the  CoUeffium  Maroniticum,  with 
an  old  tower  commanding  a  fine  yiew. 

Proceeding  to  the  left,  and  then,  where  the  street  divides,  to 
the  left  again,  we  reach  the  Thermae  of  Titus  (p.  237)  in  5  minutes. 
—  The  street  in  a  straight  direction  descends  to  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
ftantine  (p.  232),  which  is  conveniently  visited  after  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro.  To  the  right  of  S.  Pletro  in  Vincoli  is  the  church 
of  8.  Francesco  di  Paola ,  with  a  monastery ,  now  the  12.  JstiiiUo 
Teenieo. 

III.  Home  on  the  Tiber  (Left  Bank) . 

That  part  of  the  city  which  extends  to  the  W.  from  the  Gorso  as 
far  as  the  river  was  uninhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times  {Campus 
Martiusjy  but  was  gradually  covered  ^ith  buildings  as  Rome  ex- 
tended her  sway,  and  as  far  back  as  the  Republic,  but  more  parti- 
cnlarly  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  became  the  site  of  many  palatial 
edifices,  and  the  new  town  of  ancient  Rome.  This  quarter,  which 
is  now  densely  peopled,  and  was  till  quite  lately  in  the  main  med- 
ieval in  character,  consists  of  a  network  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
and  lanes ,  enlivened  by  the  busy  traffic  of  the  lower  classes ,  and 
containing  many  highly  interesting  churches  and  palaces  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  present  government  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  improving  this  quarter  by  the  construction 
of  new  and  broad  streets.  The  following  description  begins  with 
the  N.  side. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  the  broad  Via  di  Ripbtta  (PI.  I, 
15,  14),  with  its  prolongation  the  Via  della  Scrofa,  leads  to  the  S. 
in  16  min.  to  S.  Luigi  de'  Frances!  and  the  Piazza  Navona  (^Girco 
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Agonale).  On  the  right,  4  min.  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  a 
modern  building  vith  a  central  part  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  (Jl 
Ferro  di  CavalloJ^  erected  by  Gregory  XYI.,  and  now  containing 
the  Dirtzione  CerUraU  del  LottOj  and  studios  belonging  to  the  Aeca- 
demia  di  Belle  Arti,  or  di  8,  Luca  (p.  238). 

In  the  Via  de'  Ponteflci,  a  cross-street  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance 
(No.  57;  on  the  right)  to  the  Maaioleam  of  Aug^tui  (PI.  I,  17), 
erected  by  that  emperor  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  in  which  most  of  his  successors  down  to  Nerva  were  interred. 
On  a  huge  substructure ,  which  contained  the  mortuary  chambers, 
arose  a  mound  of  earth  in  the  form  of  terraces ,  embellished  with 
cypresses,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  environed 
with  a  park.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a  fortress  by 
the  Colonnas ;  and  a  theatre  (Anfiteatro  Umberto  J,)  is  now  fitted  up 
within  its  precincts.  A  few  of  the  tomb-chambers  are  still  preserved. 
Fee  V2  ^^*    Generally  closed  at  midday. 

To  the  left  in  the  Via  di  Ripetta  we  next  reach  the  church  of 
8.  Rocco  (PI.  I,  14) ,  erected  in  1657  by  De  Rossi ,  with  a  facade 
added  by  Valadier  in  1834.  Immediately  beyond  it ,  on  the  right, 
is  the  Harbour  of  the  Ripetta,  constructed  by  Clement  XI.  in  1707 ; 
the  picturesque  curving  flights  of  steps  (built  in  1704  with  stones 
from  the  Colosseum)  have  lost  greatly  in  effect  from  the  construction 
of  the  Ponte  di  Bipetta ,  a  new  iron  bridge  leading  to  the  Prati  di 
Castello  (p.  275).  To  the  left  is  the  end  of  the  Palazzo  Borghese 
(see  below). 

A  little  farther  on ,  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Via  i>bi.IjA 
ScBOPA  (PI.  I,  3 ;  II,  3),  which  it  retains  as  far  as  the  Piazza  of 
S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi  (see  pp.  189  et  seq.). 


The  Via  della  Scrofa  is  soon  intersected  (about  9  min.  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo)  by  an  important  street ,  the  Via  dblla  Fokta- 
NBLLA  (PI.  I,  16),  which  diverges  from  the  Corso  opposite  the  Via 
Condotti.  At  the  Via  della  Scrofa  it  assumes  the  name  of  Via  del 
ClementinOj  beyond  which  it  is  continued,  as  the  Via  di  Monte 
Brianzo  and  the  Via  Tordinonaj  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  The  church 
of  S.  Trinity  de'  Monti  (p.  149)  is  visible  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
forming  the  termination  of  the  street.  In  the  Piazza  Nicosia ,  ad- 
joining the  Via  del  Clementino ,  is  the  new  Palazzo  Oalitzin  (PI.  I, 
13,  i3),  an  imitaUon  of  the  Pal.  Giraud  (p.  276).  In  the  Via  Tor- 
dinona  the  houses  on  the  river-side  have  recently  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  A  spacious  quay  named  the  Lungo  Tevere,  and 
a  new  bridge  named  the  Ponte  Vmberto  are  in  progress. 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  Via  della  Scrofa  into  the  Via  della 
Fontanella,  we  reach  the  Piazza  Borohese,  with  the  celebrated  — 

*Palauo  Borgheie  (PI.  I,  16),  begun  by  order  of  Card.  Deza 
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in  1590  by  the  aichltect  Mart.  lAtnghi  the  Elder,  -and  completed  by 
FUminw  Ponsio  by  order  of  Paul  Y.,  through  whom  it  came  into 
ike  possession  of  the  Borghese  family.  The  principal  fa^e  is 
towards  the  Via  della  Fontanella ;  the  more  imposing  lateral  facade 
is  towards  the  Piazza  Borghese.  On  the  ground-floor  and  first  floor 
the  *GouBT  is  surrounded  by  arcades  resting  on  dnstered  granite 
eohtmns  (permessi  for  the  Gallery  obtained  to  the  left).  Below 
these  are  three  ancient  colossal  statues  (a  Muse ,  an  Apollo  Musa- 
getes,  and  a  portrait-statue) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  right  passage 
a  fragment  of  the  statue  of  an  Amazon.  Behind  lies  the  small 
garden,  containing  three  rococo  fountains  by  Sciinaldty  and  some 
trifling  antiquities.  In  the  centre  of  the  left  side  of  the  arcades  is 
the  entrance  to  the  **Oft]l«ria  BorfheM  (admission,  see  p.  122; 
catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors) ,  hitherto  the  most  important  in 
Rome  next  to  that  of  the  Vatican,  but  much  weakened  in  1888  by 
the  removal  of  seyeral  of  its  greatest  treasures.  Other  changes  may 
be  expected.  The  following  account  refers  to  the  collection  as  it 
was  in  summer,  1889.  —  Among  the  works  which  have  been  removed 
were  several  paintings  of  the  Older  School,  but  the  15th  century, 
through  the  gallery  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  works  of  that 
period  were  not  generally  appreciated ,  is  still  better  represented 
here  than  in  the  other  private  galleries  of  Rome.  Among  these 
are  an  admirable  Holy  Family  ascribed  to  Lorento  di  Credi  (Room  I, 
No.  54)  and  two  good  specimens  of  the  Milanese  School  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (Christ  imparting  his  blessing,  a  small  work  by 
Ma/reo  d^OggionnOf  I.  Room,  No.  33;  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Solano,  II.  Room,  No.  42). 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Raphael  the  Entombment  (II. 
Room,  No.  38)  alone  is  authentic.  The  picture  is  not  well  pre- 
served, and  is  perhaps  not  entirely  by  Raphael's  own  hand.  The 
impression  produced  by  it  is  disappointing,  the  composition  seems 
too  studied,  and  the  colouring  cold  (p.  liii).  The  predelle  belong- 
ing to  it  are  in  the  Vatican  (p.  301).  The  Fomarina  (II.  Room, 
No.  65),  the  Madonna  d'Alba  (II,  39),  Pope  Julius  II.  (H,  18), 
and  others  ascribed  to  Raphael  are  copies ;  the  unknown  Cardinal 
(II,  21)  is  by  a  somewhat  later  Florentine  master,  who  for  the 
colouring  of  the  gown  has  used  a  difTerent  kind  of  red  from  Ra- 
phael. It  is  quite  as  improbable  that  the  so-called  Portrait  of 
Cesare  Borgia  (II,  26)  was  executed  by  Raphael.  Cesare  Borgia 
died  in  1507,  whereas  the  costume  of  the  portrait  is  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  of  that  century.  The  painter  of  this  unknown  per- 
sonage was  perhaps  Angtlo  Bronzino.  The  IX.  Room  contains 
several  Frescoes  transferred  hither  from  the  Villa  of  Raphael,  and 
ascribed  to  that  master ;  but  they  are  unlike  his  workmanship,  both 
in  composition  and  execution. 

The  School  of  Fbrbara  of  the  16th  cent,  is  copiously  and 
▼ell  represented.  A  flue  example  of  MazxolinVs  richness  of  colour- 
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ing  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (II,  59).  Dosso  DossVa  Ciice 
(III,  1 1)  conducts  us  into  a  world  ol*  fancy,  similar  to  that  depicted 
by  Ariosto  in  his  Orlando.  Lastly  there  are  several  excellent  works 
by  OarofalOj  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara  (II,  9 :  Descent  from  the  Gross). 

The  CoLouBisTS  of  thb  XYI.  Cent,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the 
visitor.  To  Sodoma  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  a  Pietik  (I,  7)  and 
a  Holy  Family  (II,  44),  in  which  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  radiant 
with  beauty.  At  a  comparatively  recent  period  (1824)  an  important 
work  by  Correggio  was  secured  for  the  gallery.  It  represents  Danae 
with  Cupids  sharpening  their  arrows  (III,  40).  The  figure  of  Danae 
is  rather  graceful  than  strictly  beautiful,  but  the  Cupids  are  very 
charming,  and  the  chiaroscuro  masterly.  —  A  whole  zoom  is  de- 
voted to  the  Ybnetian  School.  Titian's  so-called  Earthly  and 
Heavenly  Love  (X,  21)  is  one  of  those  creations  which  produces 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  picture  rivets  the 
attention  like  a  poetical  dream,  and  after  the  eye  has  feasted  on  the 
charms  of  the  colouring  the  composition  still  captivates  the  imagi- 
nation. The  Arming  of  Cupid  (X,  2)  is  one  of  the  finest  mytho- 
logical works  by  the  same  master.  Bonifacio  is  another  master  who 
supplies  us  with  examples  of  the  richness  of  colouring  of  the  Ve- 
netian School  (XI,  16,  being  the  finest).  Oiorgione ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  only  specimen  of  his  handi- 
work which  the  gallery  possesses  (X,  IB). 

As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Roman  galleries,  the  painters 
of  the  later  revival  of  art,  the  adherents  of  the  Carracci  and  the 
NaturalistSj  figure  very  numerously  here.  DomenieJUno's  Diana 
(y,  15)  contains  a  number  of  nymphs  with  lifelike  heads,  and 
an  excellent  background  of  landscape;  and  AlbanVs  Elements  (Y, 
11-14)  are  superb  decorative  pictures.  On  the  other  hand ,  the 
works  of  Caravaggio,  the  chief  of  the  naturalists  (Y,  26),  are  re- 
pulsive. The  pictures  by  German  and  Netherlandish  masters  in 
the  XII.  Room  are  unimportant.  —  The  apartments  are  artistically 
decorated. 

I.  Room.  ""Decorations  in  grisaille  and  gold ,  by  Carlo  Villani, 
Left :  *1 .  Sandro  Botticelli ,  Madonna ;  2.  Sodoma ,  Pietli ,  unfor- 
tunately darkened  by  age ;  3,  5,  6,  7.  Finturieehio  (?),  History  of 
Joseph,  panel-pictures  such  as  were  used  in  Florence  for  the  doors 
of  cupboards,  the  lids  and  sides  of  ^cassonf,  etc. ;  8.  Lxdni  (a  copy), 
YanitH;  *13.  Solario  (?)^  Ecce  Homo;  *25.  School  of  Leonardo^ 
Madonna;  16.  Piero  di  CosimOj  Madonna  with  the  Child,  St.  John, 
and  angels;  iS.  Perugino^  St.  Sebastian;  19.  Sodoma  {J),  Leda 
and  the  swan ,  an  excellent  copy  of  a  celebrated  picture  by  Leo- 
nardo; 21.  Mazzolino^  Madonna;  24.  Portrait  of  Petrarch;  32. 
Luini  (a  copy) ,  St.  Agatha ;  *SS.  Marco  da  Oggionno ,  Youthful 
Christ ;  84.  Perugir^o,  Madonna  (a  copy),  •SS.  Ridolfo  Gkirlandajo 
(according  to  Passavant,  by  Timoteo  della  Vile'),  Portrait  of  a  boy, 
erroneously  called  a  portrait  of  Raphael  by  himself;  42.  *Andrta 
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Solatio ,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross ;  43.  Fr,  Franeia  (?),  Madonna ; 
•53.  Ant.  Pollajuolo,  The  Nativity;  *o4.  Lorenso  di  Credi  (?), 
Holy  Family,  a  work  of  the  highest  rank;  55.  Fr,  Franeia  (?)^  St. 
Antiiony;  57.  Ft,  Franeia,  Madonna;  67.  Oarofalo  (?)y  Adoration  of 
the  Child. 

II.  Boom.  6.  Qarofalo,  Madonna  with  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Michael;  *9.  OarofalOy  Christ  mourned  over  hy  his  friends;  18. 
RaphaU,  Portrait  of  Julius  II.,  an  admirable  copy;  19.  Perugino, 
Portrait  of  a  woman  (copy);  ^21.  Raphael  (?),  Portrait  of  a  car- 
dinal ;  22.  Copy  after  Raphael ,  John  in  the  wilderness ;  *26.  Ra^ 
phael  (?J,  Portrait  of  Csesar  Borgia  (?) ;  29.  Oiulio  Romano  (?  more 
likely  Bald.  Peru%zi) ,  Yeuus ;  30.  (?)  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  34. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (?J,  Madonna;  *3S.  Raphaelj  Entombment  (1507), 
his  last  work  before  going  to  Rome ,  ordered  by  Atalanta  Baglioni 
for  her  chapel  in  S.  Francesco  de'  Conventuali  at  Perugia  (p.  53), 
afterwards  purchased  by  Paul  Y. ;  39.  Raphael ,  Madonna  di  Casa 
d'Alba ,  an  old  copy ;  40.  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  Holy  Family ;  ^44. 
Sodoma,  Holy  Family ;  53.  Raphael  (?),  Portrait  of  Perugino ;  *54. 
AntoneUo  da  Messina ,  Portrait ;  55,  56,  Oarofalo ,  Madonna  and 
saints ;  59.  Maszolini,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  60.  Oarofalo,  Ma- 
donna; *65.  Portrait  of  the  so-called  Fornarina,  a  good  copy  of 
Raphael's  original  in  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  171),  perhaps  by  Sasso- 
ferrato. 

III.  Room.  1.  Ga^ofalo,  Madonna;  *11.  Dosso  Dossi,  The 
Sorceress  Circe;  13.  Solario  (?),  Mater  Dolorosa;  14.  Sofonisba 
Anguissola,  Portrait  of  a  woman;  22.  School  of  Raphael,  Holy 
Family ;  24.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?),  Madonna  with  angels ;  ^28.  Ma- 
donna with  the  Child  and  St.  John ,  by  the  same  (?) ;  35.  Andr. 
del  Sarto  (?),  Venus  with  two  Cupids ;  *40.  Correggio  ,  Danae,  one 
of  his  finest  easel-pieces;  41.  Lmca  Camhiasi,  Venus  and  Cupid 
on  dolphins  (unfinished);  42.  Bronzino  (?),  Portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici ;  46.  Mary  Magdalene,  after  Correggio' s  original  at  Dresden ; 
47.  Ann.  Carraeci,  St.  Francis ;  •48.  Sebast.  del  Piombo,  Scourging 
of  Christ  (the  same  piece  is  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  as  a  fresco, 
p.  328) ;  49.  And,  del  Sarto  (?),  Mary  Magdalene. 

IV.  Room.  ♦2,  Domenichino,  Cumsean  Sibyl ;  4.  Lod.  Carracci, 
Head;  10.  Cav,  d'Arpino,  Rape  of  Furopa;  14.  Sch.  of  the  Carracci, 
Entombment;  •I 5.  Ouido  Cagnacci,  Sibyl;  21.  Ag,  Carracci, 
Entombment;  33.  Luca  Giordano,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius; 
Carlo  Dolei,  36.  Madonna,  37.  Mater  Dolorosa,  34.  Head  of  Christ; 
38.  Sassoferrato,  Madonna. 

V.  Room.  *11  ,  12,  13,  14.  Francesco  Albani ,  The  Four  Ele- 
ment, landscapes  with  mythological  accessories ;  ^15.  Domenichino. 
Diana  and  her  Nymphs  practising  with  their  bows;  25.  Fed. 
Zti«<*aro,  Christ  bewailed  by  angels;  26.  Caravaggio,  Madonna  with 
St.  Anna  and  the  Child  Jesus;  27.  Varotari  (il  Padovanino), 
Venus  ;  28.  Cav,  d'Arpino,  Battle. 
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VI.  Room.  1.  Valentin,  Retain  of  the  Prodigal  Son ;  *3.  Andtea 
Sacehi,  Or&zioQvistmidLm;  5.  Ouercino,  Return  of  the  Prodigal; 
7.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Giuseppe  Ghislieri;  8,  10.  Caravaggio, 
DaTid;  11.  BaroeeiOy  Flight  of  iEneas  from  Troy;  ♦13.  Titian, 
Three  periods  of  life,  a  copy  by  Sasaoferrato  (original  in  London} ; 
18.  Saasoferrato ,  Madonna;  24,  25.  Landscapes  in  the  style  of 
Poussin ;  36.  Caravaggio,  Boy  with  fruit. 

VII.  Room.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  adorned  with  mirrors, 
on  which  Cupids  (by  Ciroferri)  and  garlands  (by  Mario  de^  Fiori) 
are  painted.  AboYe,  in  small  niches,  are  16  ancient  portrait-busts, 
some  freely  restored..  In  the  centre  is  a  table  of  mosaic  composed 
of  stones  some  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 

VIII.  Room,  containing  a  number  of  small  objects  of  art.  13. 
Marcello  Provenzale,  Madonna;  68.  P.  Bril  (?),  Orpheus  with  the 
animals  in  a  landscape;  73.  Vanni,  The  Graces;  *75.  Female  head, 
a  silver-point  drawing  of  the  School  of  Leonardo ;  *S3.  View  of 
the  Villa  Borghese  in  the  17th  century.  —  To  the  left  a  passage 
adorned  with  landscape-frescoes  leads  to  the  — 

IX.  Room.  Three  ^Frescoes  (under  glass)  from  the  so-called 
Villa  of  Raphael,  which  formerly  stood  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  and  was  removed  in  1849  (p.  334):  1.  Marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana ,  from  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina  in 
Vienna,  which  bears  the  name  of  Raphael ;  2.  Nuptials  of  Vertum- 
nus  and  Pomona,  of  inferior  value;  3.  The  so-called  'Bersaglio 
de'  Dei'  (shooting  contest  of  the  gods),  from  a  drawing  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan  ascribed  by  Raphael  to  Mich.  Angelo ;  this  obscure  com- 
position is  perhaps  borrowed  from  Lucian  (Nigrinus ,  0.  36).  All 
three  were  probably  executed  by  Raphael's  pupils.  —  Returning  to 
the  mirror-room,  and  leaving  it  by  the  door  to  the  left  in  the  oppo  - 
site  wall,  we  enter  the  — 

X.  Room.  Opposite  the  entrance :  1.  Moroni,  Portrait;  •2.  Ti- 
tian ,  Cupid  equipped  by  Venus  and  the  Graces  (c.  1560) ;  4.  8eK 
of  Titian,  or  of  Qiorgione,  Judith,  said  to  have  the  features  of 
Titian's  wife;  6.  8ch.  ofFerrara,  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  *9.  Lor.  Lotto 
Portrait;  13.  Qiorgione  (or  school  of  Ferrara?),  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath ;  14.  Paolo  Veronese ,  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
repentance;  *16.  Titian,  St.  Dominic;  20.  Paolo  Veronese,  Venus 
with  satyr  and  amoretti.  —  •♦21.  Titian,  *Amor  sagro  e  profane' 
or  rather  'Artless  and  Sated  Love',  one  of  Titian's  greatest  works, 
representing  a  favourite  allegory  of  16th  cent,  painters ;  to  the  right 
is  the  charming  figure  of  Artless  Love,  to  the  left  Sated  Love  (see 
also  p.  186).  — 22.  Leonello  Spada,  Concert;  26.  School  of  PeUma 
Vecchio,  Portrait;  30.  Leandro  Baaaano ,  The  Trinity;  •36.  Giov, 
Bellini  (?),  Madonna,  an  early  work. 

XI.  Room.  2,  Paolo  Veroneae  (?),  St.  Anthony  about  to  preach 
to  the  fishes;  b,  Palma  Vecchio,  Lucretia;  14.  Andr.  Sehiavone, 
Last  Supper;   15.  Bonifacio  Junr.,   Christ  among   his  disciples; 
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*16.  Bonifacio,  Return  of  the  Piodigal ;  17.  Titian,  Samson  (re- 
touched); 18.  Bonifacio,  Christ  and  the  adulteress;  19.  Palma 
VeccMof?),  Madonna;  ♦32.  Palma  Veeehio,  Holy  Family;  33.  Por- 
denone.  Family-portraits. 

XII.  Room.  Dnteh  and  German  masters.  1.  VanDyckf?),  Cruoi- 
flxion ;  *7.  Entombment ,  by  the  same  (?) ;  8.  D,  Teniers,  Genre 
picture ;  9.  A,  Browwer  (?),  Genre  picture ;  10.  Dutdi  School  (Pieter 
Codde),  Soldiers;  11.  LeDue,  Conversation-piece;  15.  Brabant 
8eh. ,  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth;  17.  Oherardo  della  Notte  (Hont- 
hont),  Lot  and  his  daughters;  26.  Durer  (?),  Portrait  (said  to  be 
of  Duke  Louis  VI.  of  Bavaria);  27.  VanDychf?)^  Portrait;  44. 
Luccu  Cranaeh,  Venus  and  Cupid. 

Among  the  pictures  formerly  in  the  Gallery,  which  have  now  been 
removed  to  the  Prince''s  private  rooms,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Al.  Allori,  Risen  Christ;  several  portraits  by  CHov.  Bellini;  Lor.  di  Credi, 
Madonna  with  the  flower-glass;  Fr.  Franeia^  St.  Stephen;  Qutreino,  Fe- 
male half-figure,  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa ;  Ouido  Rem,  St.  Joseph ;  School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinei,  Madonna;  Lor.  Lotto,  Madonna  with  SS.  Onuphrius 
and  Augustine ;  Pentgino.,  Portrait  of  himself;  Ribera^  St.  Stanislaus  with 
the  Child  Jesus ;  OiuHo  Romano  and  his  scholars,  frescoes  from  the  Villa 
Lante;  Satso/errato,  Madonna;  Titian,  Portrait  of  himself. 

Following  the  Via  della  Scrofa  (p.  184)  from  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  and  after  5  min.  taking  the  fourth  cross-street  to  the 
right  (in  front,  straight  on,  is  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  p.  193),  we 
reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Agostino. 

*S.  Agostino  (PI.  I,  13),  erected  by  Baccio  Pintelli(;f)  in  1483 
by  order  of  Card.  d'Estoutevllle,  the  protector  of  the  Augustiuians, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  oratorium,  was  the  first  Roman  church  witli 
a  dome.  The  facade  and  the  spacious  flight  of  steps  are  said  to  have 
been  constructed  of  stones  from  the  Colosseum.  The  interior,  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  was  restored  in  1750,  and  again  in 
1860,  when  it  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Oagliardi. 

iNTEBioB.  On  the  entrance -wall  a  *  Madonna  and  Child,  in  marble, 
by  Jaeopo  Tatti,  sumamed  Jae.  Sansovino  after  his  master  Andrea  Sanso- 
vino,  surrounded  by  numerous  votive  offerings.  In  the  Ibt  Chapel  on  the 
right ,  St.  Catharine  by  Venusti ;  in  the  2nd  ,  NueeVe  free  copy  of  the  lost 
Madonna  della  Rosa  of  Raphael;  in  the  4th,  ** Christ  delivering  the  keys  to 
Peter,  a  group  by  CoHgnola.  By  the  5th  Chapel  is  the  monument  (the  second 
to  the  left)  of  the  learned  Onofrio  Panvinio  (d.  1568).  Adjoining  the  door 
of  the  sacristy  is  the  monument  of  the  learned  Cardinal  Koris.  —  The 
Rioht  Tbansept  contains  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  with  an  altar  -  piece 
by  Cfnercino :  St.  Augustine  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul  the  Hermit. 

The  High  Altab  was  decorated  by  Bernini ;  the  image  of  the  Madonna  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  brought  from  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  are  preserved 
the  remains  of  St.  Monica,  mother  of  Augustine;  altar-piece  by  Oottardi. 

The  2nd  Chapel  in  the  Left  Aisle  contains  a  ^Group  in  marble  (St.  Anna, 
Vary,  and  Jesus)  by  Andrea  Sansovino  (1512).  In  the  4th,  St.  Apollonia, 
altar-piece  by  Muziano.  In  the  Nave,  on  the  3rd  pillar  to  the  left,  ^RaphaeVs 
Prophet  Isaiah,  holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  from  Is.  xxvi,  2,  painted 
in  1512,  but  unfortunately  retouched  by  Dan.  da  Tolterra^  and  now  much 
ii^ured.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  the  great  master  is  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  that  of  M.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

To  the   right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  B\hltotec^ 
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Angelica,  consisting  of  upwards  of  100,000  vols,  and  2945  MSS., 
(adm.,  see  p.  116). 

Proceeding  from  the  Piazza  S.  Agostino  straight  through  the 
archway,  we  reach  the  Piazza  S.  Apollinabe  (PI.  I,  13),  in  which 
are  situated  the  Seminario  Romano^  a  kind  of  grammar-school,  and 
S,  ApoUinare,  an  old  church,  rebuilt  in  1552  and  1750,  and  owing 
its  present  form  to  Fuga.  To  the  left ,  over  the  altar  in  the  inner 
vestibule,  is  a  Madonna  by  Perugino  (?).  —  Opposite  the  church  is 
the  Pal.  Altemps,  of  the  16th  cent.,  completed  by  the  elder  Lunghi, 
possessing  a  handsome  double  court  with  arcades,  the  lateral  colon- 
nades of  which  are  built  up,  and  containing  a  few  ancient  statues. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Apollinare  the  Via  Agonale  leads  to  the  S. 
to  the  Piazza  Navona  (see  below).  In  a  straight  direction  we  reach 
the  Piazza  di  Tor  Sanguigna ,  whence  the  narrow  Via  de'  Coronari 
and  the  Via  di  Panlco  lead  to  the  (10  min.)  Ponte  San  Angelo. 

The  Via  della  Masehera  d!Oro,  No.  7  in  which  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  with  paintings  from  the  myth  of  Niobe  by  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggio  (much  damaged) ,  leads  to  the  Palauo  LaAcelotti  (PI.  I, 
18,  2),  erected  under  Sixtus  V.  by  F,  da  VoUerta,  and  completed 
by  C.  Madema,  with  a  portal  by  Domenichino.  The  court  contains 
ancient  statues  and  reliefs.  In  the  private  apartments  of  Prince 
Lancelotti,  shown  by  special  permission  only,  stands  the  celebrated 
** Discus  Thrower,  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1761 ,  a  marble  copy 
of  the  bronze  statue  by  Myron  (p.  305). 

The  *  Piazza  Nayona  (PI.  II,  13),  now  officially  named  Circo 
Agonale,  occupies,  as  its  form  still  indicates,  the  Circus  or  Stadium 
of  Domitian,  The  name  'Navona',  which  was  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  agones ,  or  contests  which  took 
place  in  the  circus.  It  is  embellished  with  three  Fountains.  That 
on  the  N.  side,  by  Leon,  della  Bitta  and  Greg.  Zappolk,  erected  in 
1878,  represents  Neptune  in  conflict  with  a  sea-monster  (polypus); 
round  the  central  group  are  Nereids  and  sea-hoises.  Not  far  from 
it ,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  ancient  basin  of  Pentelic  marble,  rises  a 
fountain  erected  by  Bernini  under  Innocent  X.;  at  the  corners  of  the 
lofty  mass  of  rock ,  the  different  parts  of  which  represent  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  are  placed  the  gods  of  the  four  largest  rivers, 
the  Danube ,  Gauges,  Nile,  and  Rio  della  Plata,  executed  by  pupils 
of  Bernini.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  which  was  ori- 
ginally erected  in  honour  of  Domitlan  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius 
(p.  352).  The  third  fountain,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  piazza,  is  adorned 
with  masks,  Tritons,  and  the  statue  of  a  Moor  by  Bernini. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza  Navona  stands  the  church  of 
S.  Agnese;  the  interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  the 
campanili,  are  by  C.  Rinaldi,  and  the  tasteless  fa^ad^  by  Borromini. 
The  Romans  used  to  maintain  that  the  Nile  on  the  great  fountain 
veiled  his  head  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  this  fayade. 
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Over  the  principal  door  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  X.  by  Maini; 
to  the  left,  in  the  chapel  of  the  transept,  is  a  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  adapted 
from  an  ancient  statue  by  Haini.  Beneath  the  dome  are  8  columns  of  'cot- 
tanello*.  The  old  church  was  in  the  side-vaults  of  the  Circus  where  the 
saint  6u£fered  martyrdom.  Two  subterranean  chapels  with  ancient  vaulting 
still  remain ,  one  of  them  containing  a  good  relief  of  the  Martyrdom  ot 
St.  Agnes  by  Algardi  (descent  by  a  stair). 

To  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  PamphUj,  also  erected 
by  Rinaldl,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
national  church  of  the  Spaniards,  S.  Qiacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  (PI.  II, 
13,  23),  erected  in  1450,  and  recently  restored. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Pal.  Brascki,  with  the  Pa&- 
quino  (see  p.  201).  A  little  to  the  E.  lie  the  Pal.  Madama  and 
the  Pantheon  (pp.  192,  193). 

The  Via  di  8.  Agnese,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  leads  to  the 
Via  deW  Anima  on  the  right,  where  on  the  left  side  is  situated  *S. 
Karia  dell'  Anima  (PI.  II,  13 ;  open  till  8^2  a-m.,  on  holidays  till 
noon ;  when  closed,  visitors  go  round  the  church  by  the  Ylcolo  della 
Pace  on  the  right,  and  ring  at  the  door  of  the  Hospice,  opposite 
S.  Maria  della  Pace).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  small  marble- 
group  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portal :  a  Madonna  invoked  by  two 
souls  in  purgatory.  This  is  the  German  national  church  and  was 
erected   in  1500-14.    Handsome  facade  by  Oiuliano  da  SangaUo. 

Part  of  the  interior  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Bramante. 

The  Interior  has  lately  been  thoroughly  restored.  The  central  window 
of  the  entrance- wall  formerly  contained  stained  glass  by  William  of  Marseilles^ 
now  modem.  The  modern  frescoes  of  saints  on  the  ceiling  are  by  L.  Seits 
(1S75-83),  and  the  stained-glass  window  over  the  chief  portal  was  designed 
by  him.  —  Biqht  Aisle.  1st  Chapel :  *St.  Benno  receiving  from  a  fisherman  the 
keys  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen  (Saxony),  which  had  been  recovered  from 
the  stomach  of  a  fish,  altar-piece  by  Carlo  Saraeeni.  2nd  Chapel :  Holy  Fam- 
ily, altar-piece  by  Oimignani;  left,  monument  and  bust  of  Card.  Slusius. 
4tii  Chapel :  altered  copy  of  Michael  AngeWs  Pieta  in  St.  Peter's ,  by  Nanni 
di  Baeeio  Bigio.  —  Left  Aisle.  Ist  Chapel :  ** Martyrdom  of  St.  Lambert, 
C.  Saraeeni.  3rd  Chapel :  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Barbara,  Mich.  Coxcie. 
4th  Chapel:  altar-piece  (Entombment)  and  frescoes  by  Salviati. 

Choib.  Over  the  high-altar ,  *Holy  Family  with  saints ,  by  O.  Romano^ 
damaged  by  inundations ;  on  the  right,  "^Monument  of  Hadrian  VI.  of  Utrecht 
(preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  d.  1523),  with  figures  of  justice,  prudence,  strength, 
and  temperance,  designed  hj  Baldassare  Peruzzi ,  executed  hy  MicTielangiolo 
Sanete  and  Nieeolb  Tribolo;  opposite  to  it,  that  of  a  Duke  of  Cleve-Jiilich- 
Berg  (d.  1575)  by  Egidius  of  Riviere  and  Nieolaus  of  Arras.  A  relief  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  sacristy  (at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle)  represents  the  in- 
vestiture of  this  prince  by  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  church,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy,  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Lucas  Holstein  of  Hamburg, 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  (d.  1661). 

The  German  Hospice  connected  with  the  church  was  under 
Austrian  management  from  1815  to  1863.  Opposite  the  hospital 
rises  the  church  of  — 

♦S.  Maria  della  Pace  (PI.  H,  I,  13,  3),  erected  by  Sixtus  IV. 
(1484)  and  Innocent  VHI.,  restored  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  pro- 
vided by  Pietro  da  Cortona  with  a  facade  and  semicircular  portico. 
The  church  consists  of  a  domed  octagon,  with  a  short  nave. 
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Over  the  1st  Chapbl  on  the  right  are  **RafhatVs  Sibyls :  to 

the  left  the  Sibyl  of  Gums ;  on  the  aich  above,  the  Persian ;  then 

the  Phrygian ,  and  the  aged  Sibyl  of  Tibiir ,  receiving  from  angels 

and  recording  revelations  regarding  the  Savionr.    They  were  painted 

in  1514  by  order  of  Agostino  Ohigi,  who  erected  the  chapel,  and 

skilfully  freed  from  ^restorations'  by  Palmatoli  in  1816  (best  light, 

10-11  a.m. ;  see  also  p.  Ivi). 

*With  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  utilising  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand, a  talent  admirably  illustrated  in  the  Stanze,  Raphael  has  here  filled 
up  the  segment  of  the  arch  so  simply  and  naturally  that  the  spectator  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  consummate  skilfulness  of  the  grouping.  Equally 
characteristic  of  Raphael  are  the  rhythm  of  the  composition ,  the  display 
of  spirited  contrasts ,  and  the  delicate  gradations  and  judicious  denoue- 
ment of  passionate  emotions^  while  the  gracefulness  of  the  female  forms 
and  the  sprightly  heauty  of  the  angel-boys  are  specially  Raphaeleaque. 
Michael  Angelo''s  Sihyls  are  justly  extolled  as  creations  of  a  sublime 
imagination,  striking  tbe  spectator  with  their  supernatural  majesty;  but 
these  female  figures  of  Raphael  are  pre-eminently  human  and  lovahle**. 

In  the  lunette  above  the  Sibyls  are  the  Prophets  by  Timoieo  Viti 
(p.  97) :  on  the  right  Jonah  and  Joshua,  on  the  left  Daniel  and  David. 

At  the  sides  of  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left  are  ^Monuments  of 
the  Ponzetti  family,  of  1505  and  1509  (which  should  be  compared 
with  the  heavy  decorations  of  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  executed 
half-a-century  later).  •Altar-piece  in  fresco  by  Bald,  Ptruzzi: 
Madonna  between  St.  Brigitta  and  St.  Catharine,  in  front  the  donor 
Card.  Ponzetti  kneeling  (1516).  The  vaulting  above  contains  scenes 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ,  in  three  rows ,  also  by  Perussi. 
—  To  the  left,  under  the  Dome,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and 
court  (see  below).  Over  the  first  altar  on  the  left.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Sermoneta;  above  it,  the  Death  of  Mary,  by  Jlfo- 
randa.  The  second  altar,  with  handsome  marble- work,  partly 
gilded,  is  of  1490.  The  high-altar  is  adorned  with  an  ancient  and 
highly  revered  Madonna ;  on  the  vaulting  are  pleasing  'putti^  by 
Albani,  Over  the  adjacent  altar  to  the  right.  Baptism  of  Christ,  by 
Sermoneta,  Over  the  niche  ,  Mary's  first  visit  to  the  Temple ,  "by 
Bald.  Peruzsi  (retouched).  —  Newly-married  couples  usually  at- 
tend their  first  mass  in  this  church. 

The  *MoNASTEET  CouBT,  constructod  by  Bramante  (p.  li)  by 
order  of  Card.  Caraffa  in  1504,  is  interesting.  On  the  ground-floor 
are  arcades ,  above  which  runs  a  series  of  columns.  By  the  right 
wall,  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Boccaccio  (d.  1437).  Entrance  through  the 
church,  or  by  Via  Arco  della  Pace  5. 

From  the  portal  of  the  church  the  Via  della  Pace  and  the  Via  m 
Parione  lead  straight  to  the  busy  Via  del  Oovemo  Vecehio  (p.  201). 


The  Via  del  Salvatore  leads  to  the  E.  from  the  Piazza  Navona 
to  the  Piazza  Madama,  where,  in  front  of  us,  rises  the  facade  of 
the  Falauo  Kadama  (PI.  II,  13),  so  called  from  Margaret  of  Parma, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  by  whom  it  was  once  occupied.  Previously 
and  subsequently  it  belonged  to  the  Medicis,  afterwards  grand-dukes 
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of  Tascany,  1>y  whose  orders  MaroceUi  altered  it  to  its  present  form 
in  1642.  Ttie  Italian  Senate  now  meets  in  this  palace.  One  en- 
trance is  from  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi,  the  other  from  the  Piazza  Madama. 
The  Yestihnle,  coart,  and  suircase  contain  antique  statues,  sarco- 
phagi, reliefs,  and  husts.  The  large  hall  was  adorned  by  Maceari  in 
1888  with  frescoes  representing  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  Regulus, 
Cicero,  and  Catiline. 

Passing  the  left  side  of  the  palace  (to  the  right  to  the  Piazza  S. 
Eostachio,  p.  1^7),  we  reach  the  Piazza,  di  S.  Luigi  db'  Fbamobsi, 
to  the  right  in  which  rises  S.  Luigi  da'  TraacMi  (PI.  II,  13),  the 
national  church  of  the  French,  consecrated  in  1589,  having  been 
built  on  the  site  of  several  earlier  churches.  Facade  by  QUic  delta 
Porta.  It  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  its  period,  and  the  interior 

also  is  judiciously  decorated.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  badly  lighted. 

RiauT  AI8I.B.  Ist  Chapel :  St.  Juhn,  altar-piece  by  0.  B.  Naldini.  Oa  the 
opposite  pillar  is  a  monument  to  French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849.  2Dd  Chapel:  'Frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  works  of  Domeniehino  (p.  liz)  ^  on  the  right  the  saint  distributes 
clothing  to  the  poor  \  in  the  lunette  above,  she  and  her  betrothed  are  crowned 
by  an  angel  ^  on  the  left  the  saint  suffers  martyrdom  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Pope;  above,  she  is  urged  to  participate  in  a  heathen  sacrifice;  on  the 
ceiling,  admission  of  the  saint  into  heaven;  altar*piece,  a  copy  oi Raphael" t 
St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna)  by  Quido  Rent.  4th  Chapel,  of  St.  Remigius:  altar- 
piece,  the  Oath  of  Clovis,  by  Oiae.  del  Conte ;  frescoes  on  the  right,  Campaign 
of  Clovis,  by  Oirol.  Siceiolante  (da  Sermoneta);  on  the  left,  Baptism  of  Clovis, 
by  Pellegrino  da  Bologna.  5th  Chapel,  del  Cruciflsso:  on  the  left  the  monument 
of  the  painter  Gudriu  (d.  1833),  on  the  right  that  of  Agincourt  (d.  1814),  the 
writer  on  art.  —  Over  the  hi^-altar :  ^Assumption,  by  Franc.  Baesano. 

Lsrr  Aisle.  Ist  Chapel :  St.  Sebastian,  altar-piece  by  Ifa*$ei ;  on  the  right 
and  left  modem  frescoes ;  by  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  the  monument  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  erected  in  1836.  3rd  Chapel,  of  St.  Louis:  altar-piece  by 
Plautilla  Briceif  who  is  said  to  have  designed  the  architecture  also ;  picture 
OB  the  left  by  Oimignani.  5th  Chapel,  of  St.  Matthew :  altar-piece  and  pic- 
tures on  the  right  and  left  by  Varavaggio^  on  the  left  the  Evangelist's 
vocation  to  the  apostleship,  on  the  right  his^death. 

From  the  Piazza  S.  Luigi  to  the  N.  to  the  Via  della  Scrofa  and 
S.  Agostlno,  see  p.  189.  lu  a  straight  direction  we  proceed  through 
the  Via  Qiuit'miani  to  the  Piazza  del  Panthbon (PI.  II,  16).  Above 
the  large  FouinUun^  erected  by  Lunghi  under  Gregory  XIII.,  was 
placed  the  upper  end  of  a  broken  obelisk  by  order  of  Clement  XI. 
This  piazza  generally  presents  a  busy  scene  (comp.  p.  122). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  church  of  S.  Mafia  Rotonda, 
or  the  **Fa]itheon,  the  only  ancient  ediflce  at  Rome  which  is  still 
in  perfect  preservation  as  regards  the  walls  and  the  vaulting. 
The  original  statues  and  architectural  decorations  have  long  since 
been  replaced  by  modern  and  inferior  works,  but  the  huge  circular 
structure  with  its  vast  colonnade  still  presents  a  strikingly  imposing 
sppearance.  The  >%alls,  constructed  of  admirable  brickwork,  20  ft. 
ill  thickness,  were  originally  covered  with  marble  and  stucco.  The 
ground  in  the  environs  has  gradually  been  so  much  raised  that  the 
pavement  of  the  temple,  to  which  five  steps  formerly  ascended,  nfw 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  piazza.    Excavations  made  in  1875  lu 
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front  of  the  edifice ,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  fine  marble 
reliefs,  have  been  filled  up  again  as  [they  interfered  with  the  street 
traffic. 

The  PoBTioo  (36  yds.  wide,  14  yds.  deep)  is  borne  by  16 
Corinthian  columns  of  granite,  18  ft.  in  circumference,  and  39 
ft.  in  height;  the  tympanum  formerly  contained  reliefs,  and  the 
roof  was  embellished  by  statues.  Eight  of  the  columns  are  in  firont ; 
the  others  form  three  colonnades,  originally  vaulted  over,  termi- 
nating in  niches,  in  which  stood  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and 
his  son-in-law  M.  Agrippa.  The  latter,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  frieze  (M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  iertium  fecit) ,  caused  the  edi* 
flee  to  be  erected  B.C.  27.  Pope  Urban  YIII.  (Barberini)  removed 
the  brazen  tubes  on  which  the  roof  rested,  and  caused  them  to  be 
converted  into  columns  for  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar  of  St.  Peter^s 
and  cannons  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  This  Van- 
dalism gave  rise  to  the  epigram  of  Pasquin,  *Quod  non  fecerunt 
harhari,  fecerunt  Barberini.  The  two  campanili,  the  'ass's  ears',  as 
they  were  derisively  termed,  erected  by  Bernini  under  the  same 
pope,  were  removed  In  1883.  —  The  central  colonnade  leads  to  the 
Entrance,  with  its  ancient  door  strongly  secured  by  bronze  plates, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  weight  of  which  the  upper  portion  is  re- 
placed by  a  railing. 

The  Interior,  lighted  by  a  single  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  produces  so  beautiful  an  effect  that  it  was  currently  believed 
at  an  early  period  that  the  temple  derived  the  name  of  PatUkeonf 
which  was  applied  to  it  as  early  as  A.D.  59,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  vault  of  heaven  (comp.  p.  xxxvi).  The  height  and  diameter  of 
the  dome  are  equal,  being  each  140  ft.  The  diameter  of  the  open- 
ing is  30  ft.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is  broken  by  7  large  niches, 
In  which  stood  the  statues  of  the  gods,  including,  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, those  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Gffisar.  The  architrave  is  borne 
by  fluted  columns  of  giallo  antioo  or  pavonazzetto  in  couples,  the 
shafts  being  26  ft.  in  height.  Above  the  latter,  and  corresponding 
with  the  niches ,  formerly  rose  a  series  of  round  arches ,  borne  by 
Caryatides ,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  removed  during  a  very 
early  restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  white  marble,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine  decorations  of  the  Attica  or  Attic  story  remained  in  part 
till  1747,  when  they  were  barbarously  covered  with  whitewash. 
The  coffered  ceiling  of  the  vault ,  which  consists  of  concrete,  was 
decorated  with  gold-leaf,  and  the  whole  roof  was  covered  with  gilded 
bronze  tiles,  which  the  Emp.  Constans  II.  removed  to  Constant!-* 
noplein655.  UnderGregorylll.  these  tiles  were  replaced  by  lead.  The 
building  has  frequently  been  restored,  as,  for  example,  by  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  The  names  of  the  last 
two  are  recorded  by  an  inscription  on  the  architrave  of  the  portico. 

t  In  609  the  Pantheon  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  as  a 
Christian  ohnrrh,  under  the  name  of  <S.  Maria  ad  Martyres  (p.  368), 
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and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the  festival  of  All  Saints  was 
instituted  (13th  May,  but  afterwards  celebrated  on  iat  Nov.).  A 
palace ,  a  cathedral-chapter ,  and  a  cardinal's  title  were  afterwards 
attached  to  the  church,   which  is  generally  known  as  8.  Maria 

RoUmda,  or  La  BoUmda, 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high-altar  is  the  burial  vault 
of  King  Vieior  Emmmuel  II.  (d.  Jan.  9, 1878).  In  the  first  Chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  high-altar  stands  the  simple  monoment  of  Card.  CotutUvi  (buried  in 
S.  MareeUo,  p.  157),  by  7%orvald$en. 

To  the  left  of  the  3rd  altar  is  Baphaer$  Tomb  (b.  6th  Apr.,  1483;  d.  6th 
Apr.,  1520).  On  the  wall  is  the  graceful  epigram  composed  by  Card.  Bembo:  -^ 
Ille  hie  est  Raphael^  HmmU  quo  aoepiu  vinei 
RerwH  magna  parent,  ei  morienie  mori. 
The  Italian  translation  runs  thus:  — 

'■Quettt  i  quel  Raffaele,  em  vi90  vinta 
Ester  temea  Natura,  e  morto  ettintd'. 

A  lengthy  insiuiption  beside  it  announces  that  RaphaeFs  remains  were 
placed  in  a  new  sarcophagus  in  1833.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna  on  the 
altar,  by  Lorentetto,  was  executed  in  accordance  with  Raphaers  last  will. 

The  Piantheon  is  also  the  last  resting-place  of  Ann.  Carracci ,  Taddeo 
Zacchero,  BiJd.  FemsBi,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Qior.  da  Udine,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  The  altars  and  recesses  are  adorned  with  paintings 
and  seulptores  of  the  18th  century. 

A  visit  to  the  interior  by  moonlighi  is  recommended,  but  for  this,  as  for 
the  ascent  of  the  dcmie,  a  special  permesso  must  be  obtained. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae  of 
Agr^fpOj  which,  however,  have  no  connection  with  it.  A  large  part  of 
these  baths  was  exhumed  in  1881-2;  and  the  rear  wall  of  a  large  hall, 
with  recesses,  was  brought  to  light  in  the  Yia  della  Palombella.  A 
fluted  column  and  a  finely  executed  frieze  (shells  and  dolphins)  have 
been  found  and  placed  in  position.  Along  the  E.  side  of  the  Pan- 
theon extended  a  kind  of  colonnade,  of  which  considerable  remains 
are  extant. 

From  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon  the  Via  de'  PaHini  leads  towards 
the  E.  to  the  Piazza  dl  Pietra  (p.  155);  or  we  may  turn  to  the  left 
(N.) ,  cross  the  Piazza  Capranica ,  vdth  the  small  theatre  of  that 
name,  and  reach  Monte  Gitorio  (p.  155) ;  or,  lastly,  we  may  follow 
the  Via  del  Seminario,  also  towards  the  E.,  to  S.  Ignazio  (p.  155). 

Behind  the  Pantheon  lies  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  (PI.  II, 
16),  where  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  lies  on  the  left, 
and  the  H6tel  de  la  Minerve  opposite  to  us.  In  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  is  a  marble  elephant,  on  the  back  of  which  a  small  ancient 
ObelUk  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  1667  (p.  196). 

^.  Xaxia  lopra  Minerva,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva  founded  by  Domitian,  the  only  ancient  Gothic  church  at 
Rome,  was  probably  begun  about  1285  by  the  builders  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence  (p.  xlviii).  It  was  restored  and  re-decorated 
with  painting  in  1848-55,  and  contains  several  valuable  works  of  art. 

Interior.  By  the  entrance- wall,  on  the  right,  the  tomb  of  the  Florentine 
knight  Diotisalvi  (d.  1482).  —  Lbft  Aisle.  On  the  left,  the  tomb  of  the  Floren- 
tine Franc.  Tomabuoni,  by  Mino  da  Fietole ;  above  it  the  monument  of  Card. 
Giac.  Tebaldi  (d.  1466).  To  the  right  of  the  alter  in  the  3rd  Chapel ,  *St. 
Sebastian,   by  Mino  da  Fietole 0).    Over  the  altar:    head  of  Christ,  by  Pe- 
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rugino.  In  the  5th  Chapel  is  (r.)  the  monument  of  the  Princeas  Lante,  by 
Tenerani.  —  Right  Aisle.  By  the  pillar  between  the  3rd  and  4th  chapels  is  an 
egress  (generally  closed)  with  an  ancient  Greek  sarcophagus  (Hercules  taming 
the  lion).  In  the  4th  Chapel,  the  ^Annunciation,  a  picture  on  a  golden  ground 
(in  the  foreground  Card.  Uiov.  a  Torrecremata  recommending  three  poor  girls 
to  the  Virgin),  painted  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the  charitable  in- 
stitution of  S.  Annunziata  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Fra  Angelica  ;  on  the 
left  the  tomb  of  Urban  VII.  (d.  1590),  by  Ambr.  Buanviemo.  The  5th  Cbapel  CAl- 
dobrandini)  contains  paintings  by  Alberti ;  over  the  altar  the  Last  Supper  by 
Baroccio;  monuments  of  the  parents  of  CUement  VIII.  by  Oi(»e.  delta  Porta. 
—  Right  Transept.  A  small  chapel  on  the  right  is  first  observed,  containing 
a  wooden  crucifix  attributed  to  Oiotto;  then  the  ^Carafia  Chapel  (recently 
restored),  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  painted  by  Fitippino  Lippi;  on  the 
right  Thomas  Aquinas,  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  defending  the 
Catholic  religion  against  heretics;  in  the  lunette,  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Miracle  of  the  Cross;  on  the  wall  at  the  back,  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin; al tar^ fresco ,  the  Annunciation,  with  a  portrait  of  the  donor  Card. 
Carafla;  sibyls  on  the  vaulting  by  SafaeUino  del  Oarbo;  on  the  left  the 
monument  of  Paul  IV.  (d.  1559),  designed  by  Firro  JAgoriOy  executed  by 
Quie.  and  Tom.  Ccuignola.  By  the  wall,  adjacent  to  the  latter,  the  ^Tornb  of 
Bishop  Guiliel.  Durantus  (d.  1296),  with  a  Madonna  in  mosaic  by  Johannes 
CoenuUj  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  period.  The  first  chapel  by  the  choir 
contains  an  altar-piece  by  C.  Maratta.  The  second  is  the  Cappella  del  Rosario ; 
altar-piece  groundlessly  attributed  to  Fra  Angelieo ;  on  the  right  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Capranica  (about  1470).  —  The  Cuoib  contains  the  large  monuments  of 
the  two  Medicis,  (1.)  Leo  X.  and  (r.)  Clement  VII.,  designed  by  Ant.  da  JSan 
Oallo;  that  of  Leo  executed  by  Raffaele  da  M<mU  Lupo^  that  of  Clement  by 
Giov.  di  Baccio  Bigio ;  on  the  pavement  the  tombstone  of  the  celebrated  scho- 
lar Pietro  Bembo  (d.  1547). 

In  front  of  the  high-altar,  to  the  left,  is  Michael  AngeWt  **Chri8t  with 
the  Cross,  which  was  ordered  by  Metello  Vari  and  P.  Castellari  in  1514, 
and  erected  in  1521.  Pietro  UrbanOy  an  assistant  of  the  great  master,  inras 
entrusted  with  the  touching  up  of  the  work  after  its  erection,  but  as  he 
acquitted  himself  badly  of  his  task,  the  finishing  strokes  were  given  to  it 
by  Roderigo  Fruzi.  The  nudity  of  the  figure  Is  justified  by  the  master^s 
intention  to  pourtray  the  Risen  Christ,  but  it  is  now  marred  by  a  bronze 
drapery;  the  right  foot  also  is  protected  against  the  kisses  of  the  devout 
by  a  bronze  shoe  (comp.  p.  li). 

On  the  left  by  the  choir  is  a  passage  to  the  Via  S.  Ignazio ;  on  the  wall 
the  tombstone  (first  on  the  left)  of  Fra  Beato  Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  who  died 
in  the  neighbouring  monastery  in  1455,  with  his  portrait  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Hie  Jaeet  VeneraMlie  pietor  Frater  Joannes  de  Florentia  Ordinis  prete- 
dicatorum  14:  LV.  —  In  the  Left  Tkansept  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Domenico, 
with  8  black  columns,  and  the  monument  of  Benedict  XIII.  (d.  1730)  by  P. 
Bracci.    Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy. 

The  adjoining  Dominican  monastery,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  order,  now  contains  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  Bibliotheca  Casanatensia  (entrance  to  the  left  by 
the  church,  first  door  to  the  right  beyond  the  court;  adm.  see 
p.  116).  The  library  is  the  largest  in  Rome  after  that  of  the  Vatican, 
consisting  of  200,000  vols,  and  1000  MSS. 

The  space  between  the  Piazza  del  CoUegio  Romano  and  the  Piazza 
S.  Ignazio  was  occupied  in  antiquity  by  a  famous  Temple  of  IsiSj 
and  tlie  excavations  on  this  site  have  brought  numerous  remains 
of  antiquity  to  light  Among  these  are  the  lions,  sphinxes,  and  ca- 
nopi  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (p.  216),  and  the  obelisks  now  in  the 
Piazza  della  Rotonda(p.  193),  the  Piazza  della  Mlnervafp.  195),  and 
the  Piazza  Termini  (p.  166). 
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The  Via  de*  Staderari  leads  to  the  right  from  the  Piazza  Ma- 
dama  (p.  193^,  passing  the  palace,  to  the  Piazza  S.  Eustachio. 
Here  stands  the  — 

VniTonit^  della  Sapienxa  (PI.  II,  13,  25;  entrance  Via  delta 
SapienzaTl),  founded  in  1303  by  Boniface  VIII.,  and  after  a  rapid 
decline  re-established  by  Eugene  IV.  It  attained  its  greatest  pros- 
perity nnderLeoX.,  and  under  Leo XII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  possessed 
five  faculties,  but  there  are  now  four  only  (law,  medicine,  physical 
science,  and  philology).  It  contains  several  natnral  history  collec- 
tions and  the  Bihlioteea  Alessandrinaj  a  library  of  more  than  10,000 
vols.,  which  is  open  daily  (p.  116).  The  present  bnilding  was  de- 
signed by  Oiac.  della  Porta.  The  chnrch  (8.  Ivo),  with  its  grotesque 
spiral  tower,  was  designed  by  Borromini  in  the  form  of  a  bee,  in 
honour  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  whose  armorial  bearings  that  insect  figures. 

The  Via  deUa  Palamhella  leads  hence  in  a  straight  direction  to 
the  Panilieon  (p.  193)  ;  the  Via  della  Valle^  to  the  right,  leads  to 
8.  Andrea  and  the  Corso  ViUorio  Emixnuele  (see  below). 

The  wide  CoMO  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  II,  16,  13,  10),  re- 
cently constructed  through  the  most  closely  buiU  quarters  of  med- 
ia»val  Rome,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  described  at  pp. 
169,  170,  and  facilitates  communication  between  the  Piazza  Ve- 
nezia  (p.  162),  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angclo. 
On  the  left  is  the  main  facade  of  the  Pal.  di  Venezia  (p.  162),  and 
on  the  right  rise  the  Palazzi  Bonaparte  (p.  162),  Dorik  (p.  158),  and 
Grazioli.  We  next  reach  the  Pal^  Altierij  with  its  extensive  facade, 
erected  in  1670,  bounding  the  N.  side  of  the  small  J>uzza  dbj, 
Gbsu  (PI.  II,  16),  which  is  called  after  the  church  of  that  hame. 

*€to8iL ,  the  principal  church  of  the  Jesuits,  js  one  of  the  most 

gorgeous  in  Rome.    It  was  built  by  Vignola  and  Oiac.  della  Porta 

by  order  of  Card.  Alessandro  Farnese,  in  1568-77.  Comp.  p.  Iviii. 
In  the  l^AVE  is  a  '^Ceiling- painting  by  BacieciOy  by  whom  the  dome  and 
tribnne  were  also  painted,  one  of  the  best  and  most  lifelike  of  the  rococo 
works  of  that  period.  The  walls  were  covered  with  valuable  marble  at 
the  cost  of  the  Principe  Aless.  TorlOnia  in  1860.  On  the  high -altar,  with 
its  four  columns  of  giallo  antico:  Christ  in  the  Temple,  by  Capalti;  on  the 
left  the  monument  of  Card.  Bellarmino  with  figures  of  Religion  and  Faith, 
in  relief;  on  the  right  the  monument  of  P.  Pignatelli,  with  Love  and  Hope. 
—  In  the  Tkansept,  to  the  left:  "^ Altar  of  St.  Ignatius  with  a  picture  by 
Pozzi  ^  under  which  a  silver-plated  relief,  representing  St.  Ignatius  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  is  said  to  be  concealed.  The  original  silver  statue  of  the 
saint,  by  Le  OroSy  which  was  formerly  here,  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
on  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  columns  are 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  gilded  bronze  \  on  the  architrave  above  are  two  statues : 
God  the  Father,  by  B.  Ludovisi^  and  Christ,  by  L.  Ottoni^  behind  which, 
encircled  by  a  halo  of  rays ,  is  the  emblematic  Dove.  Between  these  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  lapis  lazuli  (said  to  be 
the  largest  in  existence).  Beneath  the  altar,  in  a  sarcophafnis  of  gilded 
bronze,  repose  the  remains  of  the  saint.  On  the  right  and  left  are  groups 
in  marble;  on  the  right  the  Christian  Religion,  at  the  sight  of  which 
beieiics  shrink,  by  Le  Qros;  on  the  left  Faith  with  the  Cup  and  Host,  which 
a  heathen  king  is  in  the  act  of  adoring,  by  Thiodon.  Opposite,  in  the  tran- 
sept, on  the  right,  the  altar  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
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The  church  presents  a  most  imposing  sight  on  Slst  Dec.,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Ignatins^  on  31st  July,  and  during  the  Quaranfore  (two  last 
days  of  the  Carniyal) .  da  which  occasions  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  During  Advent  and  Lent,  and  generally  at  other  seasons  also, 
sermons  are  preached  lieve  at  11  a.  m.,  often  by  priests  of  great  ability. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  former  Casa  PtofesM  of  the  Jesuits, 
now  a  barrack ,  adjacent  to  which ,  Via  di  AraccDli  1  A ,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  of  St.  Ignatius  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Fxid.,  9-11).  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  PaUwso  BolognetU(Fl.  I,  16,  d}. 

—  Passing  the  monastery,  and  following  the  Via  di  Araectlij  we  reach 
(5  mln.)  the  Piazza  di  AraccBli ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  (p.  208). 

—  From  the  opposite  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Gesii,  the  Via  del  OtMi 
leads  to  the  right  in  5  mln.  to  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  (p.  Id5). 

The  lofty  dome  in  front  of  us  in  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele  be- 
longs to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle  (see  below).  A  few 
hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  Piazza  Gesti  the  Corso  is  crossed  by 
the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina,  leading  on  the  right  to  the  Paatbeon 
(p.  193)  and  on  the  left  to  the  new  Ponte  Ghiribaldi  (p.  202). 

The  small  Via  del  Sudabio  (PI.  II,  18),  diverging  from  the  Corso  to 
t)ie  left  at  this  point,  first  passes  the  Teatro  Arffentina  on  the  left,  and 
then,  at  the  corner  on  the  right  (No.  13),  the  Palazso  Vidoni,  formerly 
Ct^farelli  and  Stopptmi,  originally  designed  by  Raphael.  Charles  V.  re- 
sided here  in  1536  as  the  guest  of  the  Caffisirelli.  On  the  stairease  is  the 
so-called  Abbate  Luigi^  a  Roman  figure  in  a  toga,  formerly  placed  at  the 
K.  angle  of  the  palace,  facing  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  and  used  as  the 
bearer  of  lampoons  and  pasquinades  (comp.  p.  163).  In  one  of  the  rooms 
is  the  Calendarium  Praenestinum  of  Verrius  Flacoua,  being  five  montha  of 
a  Roman  calendar  found  by  Card.  Stoppani  at  Palestrina.  Admission  not 
easily  obtained. 

Farther  on  in  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele  is  the  church  of  *8. 
Andrea  d^Ua  Valle  (PI.  II,  13),  begun  by  P.  OlivUri  in  1591  on 
the  site  of  several  earlier  churches,  and  completed  by  C,  Afadema. 
Fa^de  designed  by  Carlo  RainaMi.  The  interior  is  well  propor- 
tioned, but  part  of  it  has  been  whitewashed.  See  p.  Iviii. 

On  the  right  the  *2nd  Chapel  (Stbozzi)  contains  copies  in  bronze  of  the 
Pietli  (in  St.  Peter's)  and  the  Rachel  and  Leah  (in  S.  Pietro  in  Yinc.)  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  whom  this  chapel  itself  was  perhaps  designed.  —  On 
the  left  the  1st  Chapel  (Babbesini)  is  adorned  with  sevenJ  marble  statnes 
of  the  school  of  Bernini:  St.  Martha  by  Mocchi^  John  the  Baptist  by 
Pietro  Bernini^  Mhry  Magdalene  by  Stati  da  Braeciano^  and  St.  John  by 
Buonvicino.  —  At  the  end  of  the  Kavb  are  the  monuments  of  the  two 
popes  of  the  Piccolomini  family,  brought  here  from  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter;  on  the  left  that  of  Pius  II.  (d.  1464),  by  Mc.  della  Cfuardia  and 
Pietro  Paolo  da  Todi-,  on  the  right  that  of  Pius  III.  (d.  1503).  executed 
somewhat  later.  —  In  the  Dome:  Glory  of  Paradise,  by  La^/rattco;  be- 
low, the  ^Evangelists  by  JDomenichino^  one  of  his  finest  works.  By  the  same 
master,  ^'Paintings  on  the  vaulting  of  the  apse.  In  front,  between  the  trans- 
verse ribs :  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John,  and  St.  Andrew  pointing  to  Christ 
(Gospel  of  St.  John,  I.  35)  -,  in  the  vaulting  itself,  on  the  left,  the  Scourging  of 
St.  Andrew ;  then  the  Vocation  of  Peter  and  Andrew  by  Christ*,  on  the  right, 
St.  Andrew  beholds  and  reveres  the  cross  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  affixed  ^ 
below  are  six  female  figures  representing  the  virtues  (p.  lix).  The  large 
lower  frescoes  by  Calabrese  (martyrdom  of  the  saint)  are  of  no  great  value. 

Opposite  Itbis  church  opens  the  small  Piaxsta  della  VaUe ,  con- 
taining the  Palazzo  Ca^anica,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Prussian 
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envoy  to  the  Vatican.^  The  Via  delta  Valle  leads  to' the  Piazza  S. 
Enstachio  (p.  197). 

No.  141  in  the  Oono  Yitt.  Emanuele,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Pftla»o  Iftiiiilmi  alle  Golmuie  (PI.  II,  13,  ii),  a  fine  structure 
by  Baldassaire  Ptrutti^  who,  howeyer,  died  in  1536  before  its  com- 
pletion. The  arc-shaped  facade  was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  curve 
of  the  originally  narrow  street,  but  has  lost  its  effect  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  wide  Corso.  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the  double 
court  is  strikingly  picturesque.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  FiUppo  Nen  (open  on  16th  March)!,  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^<^^^  ^^^^ 
resuscitated  a  child  of  the  family. 

In  1467,  within  the  buildings  connected  with  this  palace,  the  Oennans 
Pannartz  and  Schweinfieim^  who  during  the  two  previous  years  had  found  an 
asvlum  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  (p.  381),  established  the  first  printing- 
office  in  Rome,  from  which  they  issued  Oioero^s  epistles  and  other  works, 
furnished  with  the  name  of  the  printers  and  the  words  */»  me^bu*  Petri 
de  Metximis"*.  —  The  Massimi  family  claims  descent  from  the  ancient  Fabii 
Hazimi,  and  their  armorial  bearings  have  the  motto  ^-Otmetando  resMuif. 

Farther  on  is  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Pantalbo  (Pi.  II,  13), 
containing  (right)  the  small  church  of  that  name,  with  a  facade 
erected  by  Valadier  in  1806.  The  Via  Cuccagna,  to  the  right,  ends 
at  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  190).  For  the  Via  di  8.  PantaUo,  also 
diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Corso,  and  its  continuation  the  Via 
del  Oovemo  VecchiOj  see  p.  201. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Corso  Yitt.  Emanuele,  at  the  point  where 
the  Via  Baullari  diverges  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese  (p.  205),  is  the 
little  Palazzo  Linotta  or  Palazetto  Famesej  of  which  Bald.  Peruzzi 
18  said  to  have  been  the  architect.  Tasteful  but  sadly  dilapidated 
court  and  staircase.  —  The  Corso  here  bends  a  little  to  the  N.W. 
and  discloses  a  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

To  the  left  lies  the  long  and  narrow  Piazza  deli«a  Cancblleria 
(PI.  II,  13),  vdth  the  palace  of  that  name  and  the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaso. 

The  ^Palaiso  della  Canoelleria  (PI.  II,  13),  an  edifice  of  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  designed  by  Bramante  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
ancient  orders  of  architecture,  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Kome 
(p.  li).  The  elegant  Facade  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine 
from  the  Colosseum.  The  chief  portal,  in  an  inharmonious  baroque 
style,  was  added  by  Domenico  Fontana.  It  leads  into  the  ♦Court, 
in  two  stories ,  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  columns  originally  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Arom  which  they  were 
removed  by  Bramante  (see  p.  200).  The  graceful  capitals  are  deco- 
rated with  roses,  a  flower  which  belonged  to  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  founder  Card.  Riario.  To  the  right  is  an  archway  leading  to 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  This  is  the  only  palace  in  the  interior  of 
the  city  which  the  Italian  government  still  permits  to  be  occupied 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  N.  part  of  the  Cancellerla  is  occupied  by  the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Dftmaso,  which  has  the  above-mentioned  facade  in  common 
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with  the  palace.  The  handsome  portal  is  by  Vignola.  The  chnrch 
was  originally  founded  by  Damasus  I.  fca.  370)  near  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  but  it  was  taken  down  in  1495  at  the  instance  of  Card. 
Riario  and  rebuilt  here  from  a  design  by  Bramante.  TBe  internal 
decoration  is  quite  modern,  dating  from  the  time  of  Pius  VII.  (1820) 
and  Pius  IX.  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  the  papal 
minister  Count  Rossi,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Palazzo  della  Cancelleria  in  1848  (bust  by  Teneram). 

From  the  Cancellaria  to  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  see  p.  204. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Corso  Vltt.  Emanuele.  At  the  corner 
of  the  second  street  to  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  8ora,  formerly  erron- 
eously ascribed  to  Bramante,  and  frequently  altered.  —  To  the  right 
stands  the  — 

Chiesa  Nuova  (PI.  II,  10),  or  8.  Maria  in  ValliceUaj  erected  by 
S.  Filippo  Neri  (about  1550-1605)  for  the  order  of  Oratorians  found- 
ed by  him.  Architecture  by  Oiov.  Matteo  da  Citth  di  Caatello,  in- 
terior by  Mart.  Jjunghi  the  Elder,  facade  by  Rughesi. 

The  Interior ,  which  is  dark  and  unfayourable  for  pictures ,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  admirable  stucco<work  is  by  Co».  FanMlo  and  Ercole 
Ferrata.  The  ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  dome,  and  the  tribune  are  painted 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  —  On  the  right,  ist  Chapel,  Crucifixion,  Scip.  Octe- 
tano\  3rd  Chapel,  4eir  Ascensione,  altar-piece  by  Mutiano.  —  On  the  left, 
2nd  Chapel,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Ces.  Nehbia;  3rd  Chapel,  Nativity, 
Durante  Alberti ;  4th  Chapel,  Visit  of  Elizabeth,  Baroceio.  —  Left  Transept: 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  Baroceio;  Peter  and  Paul,  statues  in  marble, 
by  Valsoldo.  Here  also,  adjoining  the  tribune,  is  the  small  and  sumptuous 
Chapel  op  S.  Filippo  Neri,  beneath  the  altar  of  which  his  remains  repose. 
Above  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  in  mosaic ,  after  the  original  of  Guid* 
Reni  preserved  in  the  adjoining  monastery.  —  Over  the  High  Altar,  with 
U-a  four  columns  of  porta  santa,  a  Madonna  by  Rubens ;  on  the  right  *SS.  Gre- 
gory, Maurus,  and  Papia,  on  the  left  *SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  also  by 
Rubens,  who  painted  these  pictures  during  his  second  stay  in  Rome  in  160(B 
for  this  church ,  which  was  then  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city.  —  Right 
Transept.  On  the  right ,  Coronation  of  Mary,  Cav.  d''  Arpino  \  SS.  John 
the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist,  statues  in  marble  hy  Flaminio  Vacca. 

The  Sacristy  (entered  from  the  left  transept)  was  constructed  by  Marv- 
eelli.  On  the  vaulting :  Angel  with  instruments  of  torture,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.   Colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Algardi. 

On  26th  May,  the  festival  of  the  saint,  and  after  Ave  Maria  every 
Sunday  from  ist  Nov.  to  Palm  Sunday,  concerts  of  sacred  music,  to  which 
men  only  are  admitted,  are  given  in  the  adjoining  Oratorium,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  oratories  fitted  up  by  S.  Filippo  Neri.  Tbe 
saint  was  fond  of  music  and  advocated  a  cheerful  form  of  divine  service. 

The  adjoining  Monastery j  erected  by  Borrominiy  is  of  irregular 
shape,  but  remarkably  massive  in  its  construction.  It  contains  a 
room  once  occupied  by  the  saint,  with  various  relics.  The  Corte  di 
Appello,  the  Trihunale  Civile  e  Correzionale^  and  the  Tribunale  di 
Commercio  are  now  established  here.  —  The  valuable  Bibliotheea 
Vallicellana,  founded  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  and  gradually  enriched  by 
rare  MSS.,  now  belongs  to  the  *SocietJi  Romana  di  Storia  Patria' 
and  is  accessible  without  special  permission  (p.  116;  entr.  in  the 
court,  to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  great  staircase). 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  lies  the  small  Piazza  Sfobza  (PI.  II,  10), 
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wjtk  the  Bohemian  Hospital ,  the  fa^«de  of  which  is  adorned  with 
ggnfllti.  —  The  Corao  Yitt.  Kmanaele  is  beini?  continued  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni de'  FioTentini  (p.  207).  In  the  meantime  we  may  follow  the 
Via  dt"  Banthi  Vecchi,  to  the  right  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (p.  274). 


From  the  Piazza  S.  PauUleo  (p.  199)  the  Via  S.  Pautalbo  (PI. 
11,  13)  mns  towards  the  N.W.  No.  9  in  this  street,  on  the  right,  is 
the  spacious  Palano  Braselii,  erected  by  MoreUi  at  the  end  of  last 
rentnry,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Mirutter  of  the  Interior.  It  con* 
tains  a  line  marble  ^Staircase  and  a  few  ancient  statues.  The  bark 
of  the  building  looks  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  (p.  190). 

Passing  the  palace,  we  reach  the  Piazza  del  PAsauiNO  (PI.  II, 
13),  which  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  group  of  statuary  placed 
at  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  Pal.  Braschi.  This  was  an  admirable, 
but  now  sadly  mutilated  work  of  a  good  period  of  art,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Pcuquino  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  15th  cent, 
after  a  tailor  of  that  name  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  and  was 
notorious  for  his  lampooning  propensities.  It  was  once  the  custom 
to  affix  satires  and  ebullitions  of  malice  to  this  statue,  the  answers 
to  which  used  to  be  attached  to  the  Marforio  (p.  162, 216),  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  slanderous  tailor,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  word  'pasquinade'.  Compositions  of  this  kind  have  been  much 
in  vogue  at  Rome  ever  since  that  period,  sometimes  vying  with  the 
best  satires  of  antiquity.  The  group  represents  Menelaus  with  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  looking  around  for  succour  in  the  tumult  of  battle. 
Duplicates  of  the  group  are  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  and  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  are  fragments  in  the  Vatican  (p.  309). 

We  follow  the  Via  del  Govbrno  Vbcchio,  in  which,  on  the 
rigli^  is  the  Pal.  del  Govemo  Vecchio  (PI.  II,  13,  20\  which  for  a 
time  was  occupied  by  the  law  and  police  courts.  No.  124,  opposite, 
is  an  elegant  little  house  in  Bramante's  style,  built  in  1500  for  the 
papal  secretary  J.  P.  Turcius. 

We  next  pass  the  back  of  the  Philippine  Convent  (now  a  court- 
house, p.  200)  and  cross  the  Piazza  delV  Orologio,  whence  the  Via 
Monte  Giordano  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Gabrielli ,  with  a  pretty  foun- 
tain in  its  court.  [Thence  the  Via  di  Panico  leads  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Angelo.] 

The  Via  del  Govemo  Vecchio  now  takes  the  name  of  Via  de' 
Banchi  Nuovi  and  ends  at  the  Via  del  Banco  di  S.  Spirit©,  through 
which  we  may  proceed  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (p.  274;  12  roin. 
from  the  Piazza  S.  Pantaleo). 


From  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  the  important  Via  di  Toe.  Ar- 
OBMnNA,  mentioned  at  p.  198,  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  Tiber.  Fol- 
lowing it  from  the  Via  Nazionale  we  reach  in  6min.  the  piazza  and 
church  of  S,  Carlo  a'  Catinari  (PI.  II,  14),  built  by  Bosati  in  1612 
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in  honour  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crosa,  with 

a  dome. 

iai  Chapel  on  the  right:  Annunciation,  by  Lanfraneo.  In  the  spaces 
below  the  dome  are  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
transept  to  the  right,  Death  of  St.  Anna,  Andrea  Sacchi.  Over  the  high- 
altar,  Card.  Borromeo  in  the  procession  of  the  plague  at  Milan,  F.  da 
Cortona ;  tribune  decorated  by  Lanfraneo.    The  other  paintings  are  inferior. 

Through  the  Via  Giubbonari  to  Pompey't  Theatre^  see  p.  206. 

Beyond  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari  the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (hitherto 
here  called  the  Via  di  MorteUa')  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  new  Ponte 
Garibaldi  (p.  330).  Two  side-streets  lead  to  the  E.  to  the  Pal, 
Cenci'BologneUi  (PI.  H,  14,  17)  and  to  the  old  Ghetto  (see  p.  203). 
The  Pal.  Cenci  was  the  home  of  ill-fated  Beatrice  Cenci,  who  was 
executed  In  1599  for  the  murder  of  her  father,  a  man  of  execrable 
character.  Her  portrait  in  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  171)  is  frequently 
copied  by  Roman  artists. 

The  Via  dei  Falegnami  runs  to  the  E.  from  S.. Carlo  a*  Catinari 
to  the  small  Piazza  Tartabuoa  (PI.  II,  17),  named  after  the  grace- 
ful *Fontana  delle  Tartarughe  (tortoises),  erected  by  Oiac.  delta 
Porta  in  1585,  and  embellished  with  bronze  figures  of  four  youths, 
by  the  Florentine  Taddeo  Landini.  This  is  the  most  charming  foun- 
tain in  Rome ;  the  design  was  formerly  attributed  to  Raphael. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Palano  Kattei  (PI.  U,  17,  27), 

originally  an  aggregate  of  separate  buildings  which  occupied  the  block 

between  S.  Caterina  de'  Funari  and  Via  Paganica.     Of  these  the 

handsomest  is  the  present  so-called  palace  (principal  entrance.  Via 

di  S.  Caterina  de' Funari  32;  side-entrance.  No.  31),  erected  in  1616 

by  Carlo  Madema^  and  one  of  his  finest  productions. 

In  the  passages  of  the  entrance,  in  the  arcades,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  Coubt,  a  great  number  of  ancient  reliefs  are  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  court  are  (r.)  Slars  with  Bhea  Silvia,  and  Apollo  with  tbe 
Muses ^  and  (1.)  the  Galydonian  hunt  and  Rape  of  Proserpine.  In  the 
portico.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras,  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
procession,  all  from  sarcophagi.  The  statues  in  the  court  and  niches  on 
the  staircase,  some  of  them  much  modernised,  are  of  no  great  value.  The 
stucco  decorations  of  the  ceiling  on  the  staircases  are  well  executed. 

Farther  on ,  in  the  Via  de'  Falegnami ,  we  observe  on  the  left, 
within  the  ancient  Circus  Flaminius ,  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  de' 
Funari  (PI.  II,  17),  erected  in  1564  by  Oiac.  deUa  Porta,  with  a 
singular-looking  tower.  It  contains  a  few  unimportant  pictures  by 
A.  Carracei  (1st  chapel  on  the  right),  Nanni,  Venusti,  Afustano,  and 
Agresti.  The  name  of  the  church  is  derived  from  the  rope-makers 
who  in  the  middle  ages  plied  their  vocation  within  the  circus.  The 
adjoining  Augustine  nunnery  contains  a  girls'  school. 

The  Via  de'  Falegnami  ends  at  the  Palazzo  Righetti  (Strozzi,  PI. 
II,  17,  16),  where  the  Via  Delfini  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Via  di 
AracflBli  (p.  163),  while  the  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Piasea 
Campitelli.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  S.  Karia  in  CampiteUi  (Pl.  n, 
17),  erected  by  Rainaldi  under  Alexander  VII.  for  the  reception  of 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  cassation  of  tbe  plague 
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in  1656  was  ascribed.    A  smailer  church  of  the  same  name,  men- 
tioned in  the  13th  cent.,  formerly  stood  on  this  site. 

The  lOTSBzom,  witb  its  haBdaome  projecting  colunna,  U  effeetive.  — 
Beneath  the  canopy  over  the  High-Altas  is  placed  the  miracnloas  Ma> 
donna.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  on  the  right,  Oie  Gift  of  Tongnes,  by  Luea  Gior- 
dano; in  the  1st  Chapel  on  the  left,  two  monnmenta  Testing  on  lions  of 
roMO  antico.    In  the  S.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Card.  Pacea  by  /VUrieA. 

From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Piazsa  Gampitelli  the  Via  di  Tor  de* 
SptetM^  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  leads  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza  AiacoBli  (p.  209),  while  the  Via  Monianara  mne  to  the  right 
to  the  small  but  busy  Piazba  Mohtamaha  (PI.  n,  17),  much  fre- 
quented by  the  country-people,  especially  on  Sundays  (tramway  to 
S.  Paolo  Fuori,  see  Appx.). 

In  the  Piazza  Montanara,  to  the  right,  stands  the  Thmtn  of 
■ftfeelliif  (PI.  II,  17,  5),  which  was  begun  by  G»sar,  and  com- 
pleted in  B.C.  13  by  Augustus,  who  named  it  after  his  nephew,  the 
son  of  OctaYia.  Twelve  arches  of  the  outer  wall  are  now  occupied 
by  smiths  and  oihet  artizans  as  workshops.  The  lower  story,  partly 
filled  up,  is  in  the  Boric,  the  second  in  the  Ionic  style,  above  which, 
as  in  the  Colosseum,  a  third  probably  rose  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  is  said  to  have  accommodated  20,000  spectators.  The  stage  lay 
towards  the  Tiber.  In  the  11th  cent,  the  theatre  was  used  by  Piier- 
Uone  as  a  fortress.  To  his  descendants  succeeded  the  SavtUij  whose 
palace  stands  on  a  lofty  mound  of  debris  within  the  theatre.  In  1712 
the  palace  was  purchased  by  the  Or«lni,  and  in  1816-23  was  occupied 
by  the  historian  Niebuhr,  when  Prussian  ambassador.  —  From  the 
Hazza  Montanara  the  busy  Via  Boeca  deUa  Verith  leads  to  8.  Maria 
in  Cosmtdin  (p.  249). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus ,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Pal.  Cenci,  lay  the  Ghetto  (PI.  11,  17),  the  quarter  allotted  by 
Paul  lY.  to  the  Jews ,  who  in  ancient  and  medisval  times  occupied 
a  quarter  in  Trastevere.  The  quarter ,  which  was  formerly  closed 
by  gates,  was,  however,  entirely  pulled  down  in  1887.  Along  the 
N.  edge  of  it  runs  the  Via  dtlla  Pesearia,  in  which,  immediately 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Pal.  Orsini  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  are  the 
interesting  remains  of  thePortieo  of  Oetayia  (PI.  II,  17, 1^),  erect- 
ed by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  a  similar  structure  of  Metellus  (B.  C. 
149),  and  dedicated  to  his  sister.  Under  Titus  it  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  which  raged  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but  it  was  restored  by 
Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla  in  203,  as  the  inscription  records.  The 
principal  entrance  consisted  of  a  vestibule  with  eight  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which  two  in  the  inner,  and  three  in  the  outer  row  are 
itill  standing.  To  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  double  rows  of  14 
columns  each,  while  there  were  at  least  40  columns  in  a  row  at  the 
sides.  The  entire  colonnade ,  with  its  300  columns,  enclosed  an 
oblong  space,  within  which  stood  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and 
Jono.  Columns  from  this  structure  are  frequently  seen  built  into 
other  edifices.    It  was  adorned  with  many  admirable  works  of  af 
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whicli  fomned  part  of  the  Macedonian  booty,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Medici  Venus  was  found.  In  770  the  chnrch  of  S.  Angela  in 
Pescaria  was  built  on  the  niins  of  the  colonnade  by  Stephen  III. , 
but,  having  been  frequently  restored,  it  has  lost  its  mediaeval  char- 
acter. A  papal  bull,  issued  in  1584,  formerly  compelled  the  Jews 
to  hear  sermons  here  on  their  Sabbath,  when  the  Old  Testament 
was  expounded  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church. 

The  new  street  to  the  S.  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  and  to  the  W. 
of  the  Pal.  Orsini  leads  to  the  Ponte  de'  Qii&ttro  Capi  (PI.  II,  17^, 
the  oldest  bridge  now  in  Rome,  built  in  B.C.  62  by  L.  FahricktSf  as 
the  inscription  records.  The  name  is  derived  firom  the  four-headed 
figures  on  the  balustrades.  It  is  now,  however,  sometimes  called 
the  Ponte  Fnbricio,  Fine  view. 

On  the  island  (Uola  Tiber ina  or  di  8,  Bartolomeo)  to  which  the 
bridge  leads  is  a  small  piazza,  embellished  in  1869  with  a  monument 
to  SS.  John,  Francis,  Bartholomew,  and  Paulinns.  Here,  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  ^sculapius,  is  situated  the 
church  of  — 

S.  Bartolomeo  (PI.  II,  18),  erected  about  the  year  1000  by 
the  Emp.  Otho  III.  in  honour  of  St.  Adalbert  of  Gnesen,  and  er- 
roneously named  S.  Bartolomeo.  The  emperor  had  desired  the 
Beneventans  to  send  him  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  received 
those  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  their  stead.  The  present  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  campanile,  is  modernised  and  uninterest- 
ing; facade  by  Lunghi,  1625. 

The  Intbrior  contains  fourteen  ancienti  colamns;  in  the  choir, 
remains  of  an  early  mosaic.  In  the  centre  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
presbyterium  is  the  mouth  of  a  fountain  of  the  i2th  cent.,  on  which  a 
figure  of  Christ  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  heads  of  two  side- 
figures  are  alone  distinguishable. 

In  the  small  Garden  of  the  Monastery  (visitors  ring  at  the  entrance 
to  the  right  by  the  church)  is  seen  part  of  the  ancient  bulwark  of  travertine 
which  gave  the  island  the  appearance  of  a  ship.  Ad  obelisk  represented 
the  mast.  The  figure  of  a  snake  hewn  on  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  story  that  the  Romans,  when  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
plague,  sent  for  iBsculapius  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  293,  and  that  a 
snake,  a  reptile  sacred  to  the  god,  concealed  itself  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
reaching  the  harbour  escaped  to  this  island,  which  was  dedicated  to 
iEsculapius  in  consequence.  That  the  god  was  worshipped  here  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  in  the  island  of  limbs  in  terracotta,  which  were 
presented  by  sick  persons  as  votive  offerings. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  ancient  Pons 
Cestius  (Oratianus;  PI.  II,  18),  which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and 
restored  by  the  Emperors  Valentinian  and  Oratian.  This  bridge  is 
now  being  rebuilt,  and  the  traffic  is  served  by  a  temporary  wooden 
structure  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island  (p.  331). 


To  the  S.  of  the  Pal.  della  Cancelleria  (p.  199)  lies  the  PiAazA 
C\MPo  toi  FxoRB  (PI.  II,  13),  an  important  centre  of  buainess,  espe- 
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cially  sinr/e  the  vegetable-market,  with  the  picturesque  country- 
people  who  frequent  it  ia  the  morniug,  was  transferred  hither  from 
the  Piazza  Navona.  Heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be  put  to  death 
here.  Among  the  former  was  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  free- 
thinker Giordano  BrunOj  whose  death  in  this  square  on  Feb.  17th, 
1600,  is  now  commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  in  1889. 

Between  the  Piazza  Campo  di  Fiore  and  S.  Andrea  Valle  once  lay  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey  (PI.  II,  13, 14).  In  this  piazza  is  the  PcU.  Pio  or  RighetU 
(entrance,  Via  del  Biscino  95),  in  the  court  of  which  a  bronze  statue  uf 
Hercules  (p.  906)  and  substructures  of  the  theatre  were  discovered  in  18(>4. 
Numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  are  incorporated  in  the  modern 
building.  The  semicircular  bend  of  the  street  by  B.  Maria  di  Orottapiiita 
(PI.  II,  13,  3)  distinctly  shows  the  form  of  the  ancient  theatre.  The  Via 
de*  Giubbonari  leads  hence  to  S.  Carlo  a"*  Catiuari  (p.  201). 

From  the  Campo  dlFiore  three  parallel  streets  lead  to  the  S.W. 
to  the  Piazza  Faucbsb,  adorned  with  two  fountains.  Here  is  sit- 
uated the  — 

*Palauo  Fameie  (PI.  II,  14),  one  of  the  finest  palaces  at  Rome, 
begun  by  Card.  Alex.  Farnese,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.  (1534-45), 
from  designs  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Younger  (p.  IvH),  continued 
after  his  death  (1546)  under  the  direction  of  Michad  Angela  (yrho 
designed  the  beautiful  cornicing),  and  completed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  loggia  at  the  back,  towards  the  Tiber ,  by  Oiac,  delta 
Porta  in  1580.  The  building  materials  were  taken  partly  from  the 
Colosseum,  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  palace  was 
inherited  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  and  from  1862  to  1870  was  occu- 
pied by  Francis  II.  It  was  purchased  in  1874  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, whose  embassy  to  the  papal  court  is  now  established  here ;  on 
the  second  floor  is  the  '£cole  de  Rome',  or  French  archaeological  in- 
stitution, founded  in  1875.  The  triple  ^Colonnade  of  the  entrance 
and  the  two  halls  of  the  court  were  designed  by  Sangallo ,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  court  contains  two  ancient 
sarcophagi  (that  to  the  right  from  the  tomb  of  CsecUia  Metella, 
p.  349).  The  celebrated  antiquities  once  in  this  palace  (Farnese  Bull, 
Hercules,  Flora)  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples. 

A  room  on  the  1st  floor  (no  admission)  contains  ^Fbescobs  by  Annibule 
Carraed ,  his  finest  work,  consisting  of  mythological  scenes  with  rich  ar- 
chitectural painting,  executed  in  eight  years  by  him,  his  brother  Lodovico^ 
JDomeiMcAmo,  and  other  masters.  —  The  old  banquet-hall  has  a  ^Ceiling 
in  carved  wood,  designed  by  Michnel  Angela. 

From  the  Piazza  Farnese  a  line  of  streets ,  called  the  Via  i>i 
Monsbbrato  and  Via  de"  Banchi  Vecchi^  leads  to  the  N.W.  to  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  (p.  274).  On  the  left  is  8.  Maria  di  Monserrato 
(Pi.  II,  10,  3\  the  national  Spanish  church,  with  a  hospice.  It  was 
erected  in  1495  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Elder,  and  afterwards  restored . 
The  altar-piece  of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  is  by  Ann.  Carracci. 

To  the  S.£.  of  the  Piazza  Farnese  the  Vicolo  de'  Venti  leads  to 
the  Piazza  di  Capo  i>i  Fbuko.    Here,  on  the  right,  rises  the  — 

Palano  Spada  alia  Begola  (PI.  II,  14),  erected  in  the  ponti- 
flcate  of  Paul  III.  about  1540  by  Card.  Capodiferro,  in  imitation  ol  a 
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house  built  by  Raphael  for  himself.  Since  1640  the  palace  has 
belonged  to  the  Spada  family.  It  contains  an  interesting  collection 
of  antiquities  and  pictures,  but  is  now  inaccessible  to  all  except  those 
provided  with  an  influential  introduction. 

The  most  important  Antiquitiea  are  collected  in  a  *]Ca8eo\  Opposite 
the  entrance-wall :  sitting  *Statue  of  Aristotle,  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  Greek 
work;  right  arm  and  left  leg  modern.  Then  eight  fine  'Reliefs,  found  in  1620 
in  S.  Agnese  Fuori  le  Hura,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  pavement,  with 
their  faces  downwards.  Beyond  the  Aristotle,  to  the  left,  65.  Dsedalus  and 
Pasiphae;  right,  72.  Paris  as  a  cowherd.  Window- wall:  66.  Wounded  Ado- 
nis; 67.  IJlysses  and  Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Entrance-wall: 
Endymion-,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  casts  from  the  originals  in  the  Capi- 
toline  museum.  Left  wall :  68.  Paris  taking  leaVe  of  CEnone ;  69.  Hypsipyle 
finds  Opheltes,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  her,  killed  by  a  snake;  70.  Am- 
phion  and  ZeUius ;  71.  Bellerophon  watering  Pegasus.  Also  several  busts, 
small  statues,  etc. 

From  the  court  a  staircase  to  the  rig^t  ascends  to  the  Uppsb  Floox. 
In  the  Ante-Ghambkb  is  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Pompey,  found  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  III.  (1560)  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  the  Vi- 
colo  de**  Leutari.  The  body  was  in  the  ground  of  one  proprietor,  and  the 
legs  in  that  of  another.  As  both  parties  claimed  the  statue,  the  judge  or- 
dered it  to  be  divided;  but  the  pope  prevented  this  by  purchasing  it  for 
500  scudi,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Gapodiferro.  The  head,  (hougli 
of  a  separate  block,  belongs  to  the  original  statue.  The  workmanship  is 
mediocre. 

We  now  traverse  a  room  adorned  with  unimportant  frescoes  to  the 
Picture  Ghallery.  I.  Room,  beginning  opposite  the  entrance :  3.  Bolognese  Sehooly 
Madonna;  7, 12.  French  School,  Portraits;  10.  Comtiectiii,  Card.  Patrizi;  22.  Ca- 
ravaggio,  Portrait;  40.  Scipio  OaetanOy  Julius  III.  —  II.  Room:  1.  Seb.  del 
PiombOj  Astronomer;  6.  Baudiiif  Still-life;  9.  Brueghely  Landscape;  10.  Outdo 
Rent,  Judith;  12.  0.  Poussin^  Landscape;  16.  And.  del  Sarto,  Visitation  of 
Elizabeth  (seriously  damaged) ;  43.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (a  copy  of  the  original 
in  England),  Christ  and  the  scribes.  —  III.  Room  :  2.  CaravaggiOy  St  Anna  and 
the  Virgin ;  4. Raphael^  John  the  Baptist,  a  copy ;  16.  Brueghel,  Landscape;  24. 
Quereino,  Didoes  death ;  26.  Baciccio,  Design  of  the  ceiling-painting  in  (iesu 
(p.  197);  29.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape;  31.  Titian,  Portrait;  *40.  Moroni,  Por- 
trait; 48,  *49.  Marco  Palmezsano,  God  the  Father,  and  Bearing  the  Gross;  51. 
Titianif),  Card.  Paolo  Spada;  60, 70.  Salv.  Rosa,  Landscapes;  63.  Guido  Bent, 
Abduction  of  Helen;  oT.  Borgognone,  Cavalry-skirmish.  -^  IV.  Room:  4. 
Ouido  Reni  (ascribed  to  Giulio  Romano) ,  Card.  Bernardo  Spada ;  9.  After 
Titian,  Paul  III. ;  10.  German  School,  Portrait  (1511);  16.  Car€tvaggio,  Laugh- 
ing angel's  head;  18.  Oerman  School,  Portrait;  26.  Ger.  Honthorst,  Christ 
in  the  garden;  30.  Caravaggio,  St.  (;eciliai  31.  Maratta,  Card.  Fabricius 
Spada;  44.  Andr.  del  SarioOh  Madonna;  54.  French  School,  Pwtrait. 

Pursuing  the  same  direction  beyond  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro, 
we  next  reach  the  small  Piazza  de'  Pelleobini.  On  the  left  is  the 
back  of  the  Pal.  Santacroee,  now  a  Monte  di  Pieth  (PI.  II,  14),  or 
pawn-offlce,  founded  in  1539,  and  established  here  in  1604.  (Some 
of  the  numerous  pictures  pledged  here  are  of  considerable  Talue.)  On 
the  right  is  the  church  of  8.  Trinith  de'  Pellegrini,  erected  in  1614 ; 
the  high-altar  is  adorned  with  a  Trinity,  by  Ouido  Reni.  The  neigh- 
bouring hospital  for  couTalescents  and  pilgrims  contains  488  beds, 
and  can  provide  dinner  for  944  persons  at  one  time.  Italian  pil- 
grims are  entertained  here  at  Easter  for  three  days,  and  foreigners 
for  four. 

The  Via  db'  Pbttinari  (PI.  II,  14)  leads  from  the  Piazza  de* 
Pellegrini  to  the  Ponte  Sisto  (see  p.  327). 
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From  the  Ponte  Sisto  towards  theN.W.,  parallel  with  the  river, 
roDs  the  Yia  dei.  Fontakonb,  prolonged  by  the  Via  Giulia  (PI.  U, 
14, 10),  which  was  bvilt  by  Julius  II.,  leading  in  12  min.  to  the 
Poote  S.  Angelo.    To  the  left  in  the  Yia  del  Fontanone,  is  the  lid, 
Faleonieri ,  bnilt  by  Borromini ,  with  herm»  on  the  facade  in  a  ba- 
roque style,  terminating  in  colossal  falcons'  heads ;  the  court  affords 
a  good  view  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Villa  Famesina, 
andtheJanicnlnm.  In  the  Yicolo  dellaLunetta,  the  next  cross-street 
to  the  left,  is  the  church  of  S.  Eligio  degli  Orefici,  a  graceful  little 
circular  structure,  built  in  1509  from  a  design  by  Rt^hael  and  re- 
newed in  1601.  Farther  on  in  the  Yia  Giulia,  on  the  same  side,  the 
Carceri  Nuovij  a  prison  founded  by  Innocent  X. ;  then  No.  66,  the 
Pal.  SaeeheUi  (PI.  II,  10),  originally  erected  by  Antonio  da  San- 
gallo  the  Younger  as  his  private  residence.    The  courses  of  rough 
rastica  masonry  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  on  the  left  side 
of  the  street,  formed  the  beginning  of  a  large  court  of  justice,  pro- 
jected by  Julius  II.  and  designed  by  Bramante,  but  never  carried  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  left,  is  8.  Oiovaimi  de'  Fioren- 
tiid  (PI.  II,  10),  the  handsome  national  church  of  the  Florentines. 
The  building  was  begun,  by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  from  a  design  by  Jac. 
ScoMovino  (which  was  preferred  to  competing  plans  of  Raphael, 
Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  Peruzzi) ;  and  the  difficult  task  of  com- 
pleting the  substructures  on  the  river  was  executed  by  Scmgallo. 
Michael  Angelo,  and  on  his  death,  Oiac.  della  Porta  were  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  work ,  and  the  facade  was  added  by  AUu.  OaUlei 
in  1725.  The  only  object  of  interest  in  the  church  is  a  picture  by 
8alv,  Bosa  in  the  chapel  of  the  right  transept  (SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damianus  at  the  stake). 

Near  the  church  a  Cham  Bridge  (1  soldo),  constructed  in  1863, 
crosses  the  river  to  the  Lungara  (p.  322).  The  Via  Paola  leads  from 
the  church  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  (p.  274). 


IV.   Ancient  Home. 

This  part  of  our  description  of  Borne  embraces  the  southern  portion 
of  Ute  city,  beginning  with  the  Capitol,  and  extending  eastwards  as  far 
MUteLateran:  i.  e.  the  hills  of  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine,  Ceelius, 
^nd  the  8.  slope  of  the  Esquiline.  This  was  the  most  important  quarter 
of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  city,  but  lay  waste  and  deserted  from  the 
earlj  part  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  our  own  times.  Recently  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  characteristic  aspect  owing  to  the  construction  of  new 
<laarter8,  consisting  mainly  of  tenement  houses  of  the  most  Philistine 
appearance.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  however,  extending  from  the  Forum 
AOmanum  and  the  Fora  of  the  Emperors  to  the  Circus  H aximus ,  the 
Thermee  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Porta  S.  Sebastian© ,  is  to  be  protected, 
Bttder  the  name  of  Passeggiata  Archeologica,  from  the  hand  of  the  modern 
•^storer.  A  number  of  ancient  churches,  which  are  extremely  interesting 
^  Btadents  of  Christian  architecture ,  as  well  as  the  imposing  collections 
^  the  Capitol  and  Lateran,  also  attract  numerous  visitors. 
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The  Capitol. 

This  is  the  smallest ,   but  historically  the  most  important  of  the 
hills  of  Rome.    It  was  originally  merely  the  S.  spur  of  the  Quirinal, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  slight  depression,  but  this  hollow 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  building  operations  of 
Trajan.    The  Capitol  consists  of  three  distinct  parts:  (1)  the  N. 
summit  with  the  church  and  monastery  of  Aracoeli  (164  ft.);  (2)  the 
depression  in  the  middle  with  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  (9b  ft.) ; 
and  (3)  the  S.W.  point  with  the  Pal.  Caffarelli  (156  ft.).    It  was  on 
this  piazza,  the  Areu  Capitolina,  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed his  asylum;   it  was  here  that  popular  assemblies  were  after- 
wards held;  and  it  was  here,  in  the  year  6. C.  133,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  that  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first  time  in  civil  warfare.   One  of  the 
peaks  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by  the  Arx  j  or  citadel,  with  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta ,  while  the  other  was  the  site  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Jupiter,    The  temple  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  last  of  the  kings,  and  consecrated  in  B.C.  509,  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic.    It  was  800  ft.  in  circumference,  and  possessed  a 
triple  colonnade  and  three  cellee,  that  of  Jupiter  being  in  the  middle, 
and  one  lor  J^uno  and  Minerva  on  each  side.    In  the  year  B.C.  83, 
during  the  civil  war,  the  temple  was  burned  down,  and  the  same 
fate  overtook  It  in  A.D.  69,  on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle  between 
Vespasian  and  Yitellius.    This  most  sacred  shrine  of  ancient  Rome 
was  magnificently  restored  by  Domitian ,  and  was  preserved  down 
to  the  year  455 ,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Vandals  and  rob- 
bed of  its  gilded  bronze  tiles.    After  that  period  there  is  no  .trace 
of  it  in  history. 

For  nearly  500  years  after  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  the  min- 
ister and  chronicler  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (6th  cent.),  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Capitol  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  The  hill  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  monastery  of  Aracceli ,  and  the  name  of 
Monte  CaprinOj  or  hill  of  goats,  which  was  applied  to  the  S.E. 
height,  bears  testimony  to  its  desertion.  The  glorious  traditions, 
however,  which  attached  to  this  spot,  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of 
its  importance  on  the  revival  of  a  spirit  of  municipal  iudepen- 
deace  at  Rome.  In  the  11th  century  it  again  became  the  centre 
of  the  civic  administration.  The  prefect  of  the  city  resided  here ; 
among  the  ruiss  of  the  venerable  citadel  the  nobility  and  the  citi- 
zens held  their  public  assemblies ;  and  in  1341  Petrarch  was  crown- 
ed as  a  poet  in  the  great  senate-hall  here.  The  hill  could  originally 
be  approached  from  the  Forum  only,  the  N.W.  side  being  precipi- 
tous and  inaccessible,  but  in  1348  tlie  latter  side  was  connected  for 
the  first  time  with  the  new  quarter  of  the  city  by  the  construction 
of  the  llight  of  steps  of  Aracceli,  which  was  almost  the  only  publin 
work  executed  at  Rome  during  the  exile  of  the  papal  court  at  Avig- 
non.    About  J3.S9  Jionilar.*;  IX.  ron verted  the  palace  of  the  senate 
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into  a  kind  of  fortress,  but  its  present  form  dates  from  the  16th  cen* 
tary.  Two  new  approaches  from  the  city  having  been  constnicte^ 
in  1536,  the  Capitol  has  since  formed  a  kind  of  termination  of  the 
modem  part  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  mins  of  ancient  Rome. 

From  the  Piazza  Abac<eli  (PI.  II,  17)  three  approaches  lead  tc 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  principal  ascent  foi 
pedestrians.  On  the  left  a  lofty  Flight  of  Stbps  (1^),  constructed 
in  1348,  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  chnrch  of  8.  MarUt 
in  Araeoeli  (generally  closed ,  see  below).  —  On  the  right  the  Via 
DBLLB  Tbb  P11.B,  recently  converted  into  a  handsome  drive  (on  which 
occasion  remains  of  the  ancient  Servian  wall ,  enclosing  the  hill  in 
the  direction  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  now  seen  behind  the  rail- 
ings to  the  left,  were  brought  to  light),  leads  past  the  entrance  of 
the  Pal,  CaffareUi,  which  was  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  by  Ascanio 
CaffareUi,  a  former  page  of  Charles  Y.,  and  is  now  the  residence  of 
the  German  ambassador.  The  principal  approach  and  the  Via  delle 
Ire  Pile  lead  to  the  Piazza  del  CampidogUo,  see  p.  210. 

*B.  Maxia  in  Araeoeli  (PI.  II,  20),  a  very  ancient  church,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  cent,  as  S,  Mctria  de  CapUolio.  The  present  name, 
derived  from  a  well-known  legend  (see  p.  210),  dates  from  the  i4th 
century.  The  church,  of  which  the  Roman  senate  formerly  enjoyed 
the  patronage,  has  given  a  title  to  a  cardinal  since  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

The  facade  is  unfinished. 

Yisitors  generally  approach  the  church  from  the  Piazea  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  staircase  to  the  left,  at  the  hack  of  the  Capitoline  Mufleum,  and 
on  the  first  landing  tnm  to  the  left.  Over  the  door  an  ancient  mosaic, 
the  Madonna  between  two  angels. 

The  Interior  is  disfigured  by  modem  additions.  The  nave  is  home  by 
22  ancient  columns,  chiefly  of  granite,  varying  greatly  in  style  and  dimen- 
sions. The  3rd  on  the  left  bears  the  Inscription  ''A  et^eulo  Augtutorum'' .  The 
rich  ceiling  was  executed  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Lepanto  in  1571. 

By  the  wall  of  the  principal  Entsancb,  to  the  left,  is  the  tomb  of 
the  astronomer  Lodovico  Grato  (1531),  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Andrea 
Sansovino;  on  the  right  the  *Monimient  of  Card.  Librettus  or  De  Alibrettis 
(a  member  of  the  celebrated  French  family  of  d''Albret;  1465),  with  partly- 
preserved  painting.  Bight  Aislx,  Ist  Chapel :  ^Frescoes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  by  Pinturieehio^  restored  by  Camuccini.  Frescoes 
on  the  ceiling  attributed  to  Franc,  da  Cittd  di  Castelio  and  L.  Signorelli. 
The  5th  Chapel  (of  St.  Matthew)  contains  good  pictures  by  Muziano.  —  Left 
A16LX.  In  the  2nd  Chapel  a  manger  (presqpe)  is  fitted  up  at  Christmas, 
i.e.,  a  gorgeous  representation  of  the  Nativity  in  life-size,  with  the  richly 
decorated  image  of  /{  8€tnto  Bambino,  or  Holy  Child,  which  forms  the 
principal  treasure  of  the  church.  This  image  is  believed  to  protect  per- 
sons in  imminent  danger,  is  frequently  invoked  and  revered,  and  is  some- 
times conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  sick,  on  which  occasions  passers-by  kneel 
on  its  approach.  During  the  week  after  Christmas,  from  3  to  4  o'clock 
daily,  a  number  of  children  from  5  to  10  years  of  age  address  their  pe- 
titions to  the  bambino.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  a  tomb-relief  of  Usgr. 
Crivelli  by  Danatello  (much  damaged). 

Tbansept.  On  the  right  and  left,  by  the  pillars  of  the  nave ,  are  two 
*Ambones  from  the  old  choir,  by  Laurentius  and  Jacobus  Cotnuu.  The  Chapel 
on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Bavelli;  on  the  right  and  left  (the  latter  origi- 
nally an  ancient  sarcophagus)  are  monuments  of  the  family,  of  the  13th 
cent,  (of  the  parents  and  a  brother  of  Honorius  IV.).  The  left  transept 
contains  a  rectangular  canopy ,  borne  by  8  columns  of  alabaster ,  called 
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the  Capfslla  Santa,  or  di  S.  Elbha.  Beneath  the  altar,  which  was 
destroyed  daring  the  French  Revolution,  but  was  restored  in  1835,  the 
•remains  of  S.  Helena  are  said  to  repose  in  an  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
porphyry.  The  present  altar  also  encloses  an  ancient  altar,  bearing  the 
inscription  Ara  Primogeniti  Dei,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Augustus.  According  to  a  legend  of  the  12th  cent.,  this  was  the  spot 
where  the  Sibyl  of  Tibur  appeared  to  the  emperor,  whom  the  senate 
proposed  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  revealed  to  him  a  vision 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  Hence  the  name,  'Church  of  the  Altar  of 
Heaven\  At  the  end  of  the  1^.  transept  is  the  monument  of  Matthseos  of 
Aquasparta  (d.  1302),  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante. 
Choir.  To  the  left,  the  *Tomb  of  Giov.  Batt.  Savelli  (d.  1498).  From 
1512  to  1565  the  high-altar  was  adorned  with  the  Madonna  of  Foligno  by 
Raphael,  ordered  for  this  church,  afterwards  at  Foligno  (p.  79),  and  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  donor,  Sigismondo  Conti  da  Foligno,  is  interred  here.  The 
present  altar-piece  is  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Madonna,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  belonging  to  the  church  was  pulled 
down  in  1888  to  make  room  for  the  large  Monument  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel II.,  which  occupies  the  N.  end  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Central  Approach,  ascending  in  low  steps  paved  with 
asphalte  (*la  cordonnata'),  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Campldoglio.  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  are  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Lions  mentioned  at 
p.  216,  and  at  the  top  a  group  of  the  horse-taming  Dioscuri  (Castor 
and  Pollux),  which  are  said  once  to  have  adorned  the  theatre  of 
Pompey.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  to  the  left  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Cola  di  Rienzij  by  Masini.  The  pedestal,  formed  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural and  inscribed  fragments ,  is  intended  to  suggest  Rienzi*s 
antiquarian  studies. 

The  design  of  the  present  *Fiazza  del  Gampidoglio,  or  Square 
of  the  Capitol  (PI.  II,  20),  is  due  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  its  execu- 
tion was  begun  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  (comp.  p.  224).  The  palaces 
of  the  Conservator!  and  Senators  were  already  in  existence,  but 
their  facades  were  altered.  Michael  Angelo  caused  the  open  space 
towards  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  be  widened,  so  as  to  impart  to  the 
piazza  an  appearance  of  greater  size.  —  On  the  balustrade  in  front, 
at  the  sides  of  the  Dioscuri,  are  the  so-called  Trophies  of  Maritta, 
from  the  water-tower  of  that  name  of  the  Aqua  Julia  (p.  1791, 
and  the  statues  of  the  Emp.  Constantine  and  his  son  Constans  from 
the  Thermae  of  Constantine  (p.  174),  on  the  Quirinal.  On  the  right 
is  the  first  ancient  milestone  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  on  the  left  the 
seventh  milestone  of  the  same  road,  found  at  Torricola  in  1660. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  rises  the  admirable  *Equestrian  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (i^i-iSi"),  in  bronze,  once  gilded,  and  originally 
placed  in  the  forum  near  the  arch  of  Sept.  Severus.  In  1187  it  was 
-erected  near  the  Lateran,  and,  as  the  inscription  records,  transferred 
•hither  in  1538.  It  owes  its  excellent  preservation  to  the  popular 
belief  that  it  was  a  statue  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor 
(see  pp.  133,  xxxviii).  The  pedestal  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
hy  Michael  Angelo.  Owing  to  its  moderate  height ,  the  head  of  the 
statue  is  distinctly  visible  ,  whereas  modern  figures  of  the  kind  are 
often  perched  so  high  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable. 
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Beyond  this  monumeiit  rises  the  Palano  del  Senatore  (PI.  II, 
20,  2),  which  was  re-erected  hy  Boniface  IX.  in  1389  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Tabularium,  and  provided  with  its  handsome  flight 
of  steps  hy  Michael  Angela,  under  whose  directions  it  is  probable 
that  the  facade  was  constructed  by  Qiac.  deUa  Porta.  The  river- 
gods  which  adorn  it  are  the  Tiber  (right)  and  Nile  (left).  In  the 
centre  a  fountain,  above  which  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Rome  from 
Cori  (comp.  p.  386).  The  palace  contains  a  spacious  senate -hall, 
the  offices  of  the  civic  administration,  and  an  observatory.  The  Cam- 
panile  was  erected  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1572,  to  replace  an  older 
one,  probably  belonging  (like  the  four  corner-towers,  one  of  which 
towards  the  Forum,  on  the  left,  is  still  recognisable)  to  the  edifice  of 
Boniface.  The  roof  of  the  tower,  which  is  adorned  with  a  standing 
figure  of  Roma,  commands  an  extensive  view  (entrance,  see  p.  221). 

The  two  palaces  at  the  sides  were  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Giaeomo  del  Ditea,  with  some  deviations  from  the  plans  of  Michael 
Angelo.  On  the  right  is  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori  (PI.  i), 
or  town-council,  with  its  collections  (see  below ;  a  fire-engine  station 
on  the  ground-floor),  and  opposite  is  the  Capitoline  Museum  (PI.  1 2 ; 
p.  216).  —  The  flights  of  steps  and  colonnades  on  the  E.  side  of 
these  palaces  were  erected  by  Vignola  (ca.  1550) ;  that  to  the  left  by 
the  museum  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Araccsli  (p.  209); 
that  to  the  right,  on  the  opposite  side,  to  Monte  Caprino  (p.  221). 

On  the  right  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  runs  the  Via  del 
Campidoglio,  and  on  the  left  the  Via  dell*  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo 
(p.  237),  both  descending  to  the  Forum. 

Collections  op  the  Capitol. 

These  are  contained  in  the  two  side-palaces  just  mentioned, 
and  are  open  daily,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  at  p.  123. 

A.  *Palace  of  the  ConBervatoii. 

(Comp.  Plan,  p.  216). 

The  principal  door  leads  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  into 
the  CouBT.  By  the  right  wall  of  the  court  are  the  hands  and  limbs 
of  a  colossal  figure  in  marble.  In  the  middle  is  the  cinerary  urn  of 
Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  em- 
ployed as  a  measure  for  corn;  inscription,  Ossa  Agrippinae  M. 
Agrippa^  f.  divi  Augusti  neptia  uxoris  Oermanici  Caesaris  Matris 
C.  Caesaris  Aug.  Germanici  principis.  By  the  left  wall  are  alto- 
reliefs  of  Roman  provinces,  interspersed  with  barbaric  trophies  and 
weapons ,  which  once  adorned  the  lower  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  mentioned  at  p.  155;  also  a  colossal  head,  perhaps  of 
Domitian.  —  In  the  centre  of  the  colonnade  opposite  the  entrance, 
a  statue  of  Roma ;  at  the  sides  statues  of  barbarians  in  grey  marble. 
To  the  left,  in  the  corner,  a  colossal  bronze  head ;  right  an  antique 

14* 
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group,  •Horse  torn  by  a  lion,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

In  the  Entrance-Hall  farther  on ,  opposite  the  staircase,  30. 
Modern  ^columna  rostrata',  with  the  genoine  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription in  honour  of  C.  Duilius,  the  victor  of  Mylae,  B.C.  260, 
placed  here  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  composed  in  a  purposely 
antiquated  style.  Below  the  window  is  a  statue  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou.  King  of  Sicily  (formerly  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Capitol),  who 
was  Senator  of  Rome  in  1263-66,  1268-78,  and  1281-84.  On  each 
side  of  the  Staircase  are  Roman  Inscriptions  built  into  the  wall, 
most  of  which  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  On  the  landing  of 
the  staircase  is  a  list  of  streets  in  the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  regions  of  ancient  Rome,  dating  from  136  A.D.  Built  into  the 
walls  are  four  ^Reliefs  from  a  triumphal  arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  fonnd 
near  S.  Martina  in  the  Forum :  ou  the  right,  44.  Sacrifice  in  front 
of  the  Capitoline  temple ;  on  the  long  wall,  43.  Entry  of  the  em- 
peror; 42.  Pardon  of  conquered  enemies;  41.  His  reception  by 
Roma  at  the  triumphal  gate.  On  the  walls  are  ancient  inscriptions. 
—  On  the  left,  above  the  second  landing.  No.  43.  Relief,  Gurtius 
on  horseback  leaping  into  the  gulf  (15th  or  16th  cent.).  Opposite, 
inscription  referring  to  Frederick  II.'s  victory  over  the  Milanese.  — 
In  the  passage  above,  two  reliefs  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  M.  Aur- 
elius  (p.  153),  which  was  removed  in  1653  by  order  of  Alexan- 
der YII. ,  representing  an  oration  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  apo- 
theosis of  Faustina.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Collections 
described  below. 

We  traverse  two  Rooms  with  modern  lists  of  Roman  magistrates, 
and  enter  a  long  Corridor  containing  the  so-called  Protomotbca, 
founded  by  Pius  VII. ,  a  collection  of  busts  of  celebrated  Italians, 
including  poets  (such  as  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto),  scholars, 
painters,  architects,  and  sculptors.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a 
monument  to  Canova.  Several  eminent  foreigners  have  also  been 
admitted :  (1.)  Winckelmann,  (r.)  Poussin  and  Raphael  Meugs.  On 
the  walls  are  several  old  plans  and  views  of  Rome.  —  The  second 
door  to  the  right  in  this  passage  is  the  entrance  to  the  New  Capi- 
toline Museum  (see  below),  while  the  last  door  but  two  leads  to 
the  picture-gallery  (p.  214),  and  the  last  but  one  leads  up  two  steps 
to  the  7th,  6th,  and  5th  rooms  of  the  New  Capitoline  Museum. 

The  *New  Capitoline  Colleotion  contains  chiefly  the  bronzes 
and  the  yield  of  recent  excavations. 

I.  Room  of  the  Bronze  Utensils.  Bronze  Chariot^  with  repre- 
sentations in  relief ;  ^Bronze  Seat^  with  a  footstool,  adorned  with 
inlaid  silver  work,  found  at  the  ancient  Amiternnm ;  Litter,  partly 
inlaid  with  silver.  Along  the  walls  are  smaller  bronzes,  including 
a  Hermaphrodite,  from  whose  back  springs  an  arabesque,  designed 
as  a  bearer.    The  door  in  front  of  us  leads  to  the  — 
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II.  Room,  which  contains  the  Collection  of  Coins.  —  The  door 
to  the  left  leads  into  the  large  octagonal  — 

III.  DoMB  Saloon,  lighted  from  above,  and  constructed  of  iron 
and  wood  in  the  Pompeian  style,  by  Yespignani.  In  the  Vestibule, 
to  the  right :  2.  Tombstone  of  Q.  Sulpieius  Maximua,  a  boy  of  11 V2 
years ,  who ,  according  to  the  Latin  inscription ,  worked  himself  to 
death  after  having  gained  the  prize  over  52  competitors  for  extem- 
porising in  Greek  verses ,  quotations  from  which  are  inscribed  on 
each  side  of  the  statuette  of  the  youthful  poet.  To  the  left :  8.  Sit- 
ting figure  of  Terra  Mater  (Mother  Earth),  in  a  small  temple  with  in* 
seiiption.  —  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  fountain- spout 
in  the  form  of  a  drinking-horn,  found  in  the  garden  of  Maecenas 
(p.  182).  18.  Youthful  athlete  pouring  oil  into  his  left  hand;  14, 
16.  Tritons,  forming  part  of  the  following  group.  *15.  Half-figure 
of  the  Emperor  Commodua,  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules ;  the 
marble  still  displays  its  fine  original  polish ;  the  pedestal  is  formed 
by  two  Amazons  (one  only  preserved)  bearing  a  shield  enclosed  by 
comucopisB,  below  which  is  a  celestial  globe.  19.  Figure  of  Bonus 
Eventns,  with  a  cornucopia.  21.  Large  Sarcophagus  fromVicovaro 
(p.  380),  with  hunting  scenes.  24.  Terpsichore;  25,  27.  Well-pre- 
served youthful  portrait-heads,  found  together  on  the  Esquiline ; 
*26.  Venus  in  the  act  of  loosening  her  hair  (both  arms  missing). 
Then,  two  interesting  statues  of  a  post-Gonstantine  period,  each 
holding  aloft  a  cloth  in  the  right  hand  as  the  signal  for  starting  in 
the  chariot-race.  Graceful  seated  figure  of  a  young  girl.  33.  Statue 
of  Claudia  Justa,  with  attributes  of  Fortune ;  Replica  of  the  so- 
called  £ro&  of  Praiiteles  (Vatican  Gallery,  p.  308),  wrongly  re- 
stored as  a  lyre-player;  in  a  niche  behind  it,  to  the  right,  interest- 
ing *Relief ,  representing  Vulcan  and  three  Cyclopes  making  the 
shield  of  Achilles ;  ♦36.  Head  of  a  Centaur  (probably  Chiron) ;  38, 
42.  Athletes ;  ^46.  Marsyas  bound  to  a  tree  (the  tree,  hands,  and 
feet  modern  restorations).  Opposite,  *59.  Head  of  an  Amazon.  In 
the  middle,  between  the  pillars :  62-65.  Caryatides  in  the  archaic 
style;  two  large  vases,  the  one  with  spirited  Bacchic  represen- 
tations particularly  fine.  35.  Infant  Hercules  with  the  lion's  skin, 
club,  and  quiver,  in  his  left  hand  the  apples  of.  the  Hesperides ; 
10.  Old  woman  carrying  off  a  lamb. 

IV.  Galleby.  To  the  right:  46.  Colossal  bust  of  Maecenas; 
*75,  Fighting  Hercnles,  with  a  portrait-head ;  several  fine  ancient 
Greek  tombstones  with  female  figures ;  70.  Colossal  foot  in  marble, 
with  a  Tyrrhenian  sandal  adorned  with  a  pleasing  composition  of 
Tritons,  Cupids,  and  Dolphins.  —  On  the  walls  of  the  Cobbidob  : 
Priest's  boy  with  a  sucking-pig  for  sacrifice.  125.  Boy  (restored  as 
Mercury)  playing  with  a  tortoise  (fountain-figure);  124.  Marble 
vase,  richly  adorned  with  acanthus  leaves;  123.  Boy  with  a  small 
dog.  On  the  sarcophagus  to  the  right  are  several  heads ;  that  of 
Atthis  (under  glass)  shows  traces  of  painting  and  gilding.   Bust  of 
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Anacreon,  the  poet,  found  in  the  gardens  of  C»8ar,  outside  the 
Porta  Portese.  Adjacent,  a  torso  of  Athena,  modelled  after  the  Par- 
thenos  of  Phidias ;  fragment  of  a  marble  shield  with  battle-lacenes. 
To  the  left,  130.  Silenus  in  a  crouching  attitude,  a  fountain-flgure. 

We  traverse  the  corridor  of  the  Protomoteca  (passing  the  monu- 
ment of  CanoTa  on  the  right),  and  enter  the  — 

V.  Room  op  thbTbbbacottas,  chiefly  common  domestic  utensils 
(pitchers,  lamps,  jars,  etc.)  and  terracotta  reliefs  used  as  mural  de- 
corations. In  the  comer  to  the  left  is  a  seated  female  figure.  Reliefs 
with  landscapes  (views  of  the  Nile)  and  mythological  scenes  (Her- 
cules and  Telephus),  showing  traces  of  colouring.  Near  the  exit  are 
an  ivory  diptych  and  a  stilus, 

YI.  Room  op  the  Bbonzbs.  At  the  entrance,  *Prie8fa  Boy  (Ca- 
mlUus) ;  Ephesian  Diana,  on  a  trilateral  altar.  By  the  vdndow,  the 
so-called  *Capitoline  Wolf,  with  Romulus  and  Remus;  possibly 
the  same  which  the  ssdlles  Gnelus  and  Qulntus  Ogulnius  erected  iu 
B.  C.  296,  though  more  probably  of  an  early  mediaeval  origin.  An 
injury  on  the  right  h^nd-leg  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
lightning ,  by  which ,  according  to  Cicero,  the  figure  was  struck  in 
B.C.  65,  in  the  consulate  of  Manlius  and  Cotta;  the  twins  are  mod- 
ern. This  work,  with  other  bronzes,  stood  near  the  Lateran  as  early 
as  the  9th  century.  36.  Small  three-bodied  J?ecat6.  The  •Tfcom 
Extractor,  a  boy  removing  a  thorn  from  his  foot.  Gilded  Statue  of 
Hercules,  A  Horse,  sadly  mutilated,  but  of  excellent  workmanship, 
found  in  1849,  together  with  the  fragments  of  a  Bull.  Then  a  Co- 
lossal  Hand  and  a  Colossal  Foot,  found  near  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
(comp.  p.  252).  To  the  left  of  the  exit,  an  expressive  *Bron%e 
Head,  said  to  be  that  of  C.  Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  kings 
aiid  became  the  first  consul ;  eyes  of  coloured  stone.  Vase,  found  near 
Anzio,  presented  by  King  Mithridates  to  a  gymnasium  (foot  and 
handles  modem). 

VII.  Room  op  the  Etbuscan  Tebbacottas,  or  the  so-called 
Museo  Italico,  a  collection  of  vases,  terracottas  (including  two  sar- 
cophagi with  figures  on  the  lids),  bronzes,  and  various  anticaglias 
from  Etruria  and  Latium.  Under  glass :  Silver  cover  of  a  cist  with 
archaic  figures  of  animals,  found  at  Palestrina. 

On  quitting  this  collection  we  pass  through  the  first  door  on  the 
right  in  the  corridor  and  ascend  to  the  — 

Picture  GaUery  ('Pinacoteca'),  founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  In 
a  straight  direction  we  enter  the  first  saloon.  The  names  of  the 
artists  and  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the  pictures. 

I.  First  Saloon.  Entrance-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  door:  •80.  JBii6«iM, 
Romulus  and  Renms.  Right  wall:  145.  Giorgione,  Holy  Family;  6.  Roma' 
nelh    St.  Ceciha^  7.  Ihetvo  da  Cortona,  Triumph  of  Dionysus;  65.  Garofalo, 

dalene,  210.  Oau,.  F«rraH,  Mado/n."/ ^.'j^^'I'^^^i^X'&.^^u'JlS; 
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in  the  Temple;  30.  Oaro/alo,  Holy  Family;  84.  Ouereino^  Persian  Sibyl; 
70.  p€u>lo  Veronese^  Madonna  and  saints  (copy);  above,  Lo  J^4»gna^  Two 
saints  (fresco).  Left  window-wall :  9.  Albania  Magdalene ;  52.  3.  Botticelli^ 
Ifadonna  and  saints ;  56.  Ag.  Carracci^  Holy  Family ;  196.  Cola  dtlV  AmO' 
trice.  Assumption;  51.  School  of  Raphael,  Holy  Family;  195.  Paolo  Ver<h 
neee,  Ascension;  54.  Garo/alo,  Coronation  of  St.  Catluuine;  2.  Ouido  Rent, 
A^orified  spirit  (unfinished).  Entrance-wall :  91.  O.  RenL  Sketch  for  No.  2 ; 
76.  P.  Caravaggio,  Meleager ;  78.  /V*.  Franeia,  Madonna  (1513).  On  the  right 
window-wall,  above:  Ten  frescoes  attributed  to  Lo  Spagna,  representing 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  formerly  at  La  Magliana  (p.  398). 

II.  Saloon.  £ntrance>wall :  Pietro  da  Cortona,  (^.  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
geneia,  190.  Alexander  and  Darius.  Right  wall:  47.  P.  da  Cortona, 
Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  116.  Outdo  Reni,  St.  Sebastian vl  17.  Cktereino, 
Cleopatra  and  Octavian;  119.  Lod.  Carraeei,  St.  Sebastian;  128.  Caravaggio, 
F<»tune-telling  gipsy.  Short  wall :  *143.  Quereino,  St.  Petronella  raised  from 
her  tomb  and  shown  to  her  bridegroom.  Left  wall:  154.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Magdalene;  41.  Jf.  Pouuin,  Orpheus;  169.  Cignami,  Madonna;  i^.Oaro- 
falo.  Madonna ;  180.  Titian,  Christ  and  the  adulteress ;  *224.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Rape  of  Europa. 

lU.  Room.  *132.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Portrait;  87.  St.  Nicholas,  by  the 
same ;  124.  Paris  Bordone  (catalogued  as  Titian),  Baptism  of  Christ ;  136. 
Gentile  Bellini  (?),  Petrarch;  129.  Giov.  Bellini,  Portrait;  49.  Domenichino, 
Landscape  with  Hercules;  106.  Domenichino,  St.  Barbara;  66.  Bronxino, 
Portrait  of  a  lady;  137.  Domenichino,  Landscape  with  St.  Sebastian;  96. 
School  of  Bellini,  Holy  Family.  Right  wall:  W.  Bassano,  Christ  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee;  also  a  few  good  landscapes. 

IV.  Room.  80.  Velazquez,  Portrait;  *100.  Fan  Dyci,  Portraits  ofThos. 
KiUegrew  and  Henry  Carew  ;  *134.  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  probably 
by  himself;  *106.  Van  Dyck,  Two  portraits;  *61.  Guido  Reni,  Portrait  of 
himself;  Oaro/alo,  161.  Annunciation,  201.  Transfiguration,  204.  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi ;  223.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  with  angels. 

The  Sale  dei  Conservatori  (i.e.  of  the  town-councillors)  contain 

frescoes  and  other  works  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
We  pass  through  a  Cokridob,  containing  a  collection  of  porcelain  pre- 
sented by  Conte  Gini,  and  the  old  Chapxl,  containing  an  altar-piece  (Ma- 
donna) by  Agostino  d*Ingegno,  formerly  ascribed  to  Pinturicchio.  We 
then  reach  the  I.  Room,  the  walls  of  which  are  frescoed  by  Sodoma  with 
scenes  from  the  Punic  Wars.  —  II.  Room  (to  the  right) :  Frescoes  by  Lau- 
reti:  statues  of  the  generals  Harcantonio  Golonna,  Alexander  Famese,  Ro- 
spigliosi,  Aldobrandini,  and  Barberini.  —  Lasob  Saloon,  with  frescoes  by 
the  Cavaliere  d^Arpino,  representing  the  Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the 
Curiatii,  and  other  scenes  from  the  period  of  the  Kings ;  it  also  contains  a 
bronse  statue  of  Innocent  X.  by  Algardi,  and  a  marble  statue  of  Urban 
VIII.  by  Bernini.  —  We  now  return  through  R.  II.  into  the  IV.  Room. 
Scenes  from  the  Cimbrian  war,  and  several  antique  busts.  —  V.  Room: 
Fragments  of  the  *  Fasti  Consulares,  or  lists  of  Roman  consuls,  found  in  the 
16th  cent,  (and  smaller  fragments  in  1818  and  1872),  between  the  temples 
of  Castor  and  Faustina.  They  were  originally  exhibited  in  the  Regia.,  or 
official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (p.  231).  The  busts  of  B.  Bor- 
ghesi  (by  Tadolini)  and  W.  Henzen  (by  EopOi  ^wo  scholars  who  explained 
the  Fasti,  were  placed  here  in  1888.  The  ancient  hermee  with  modern  in- 
scriptions are  unimportant.  —  VI.  C^om.  Several  antiques:  jug  in  the 
form  of  a  female  head  in  bronze ;  two  ducks ;  head  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini. 
—  VII.  Room,  a  small  room,  with  relics  of  Garibaldi,  weapons,  garlands, 
banners,  letters,  etc.  —  VIII.  Room,  formerly  the  assembly-hall  of  the 
Senate.  The  frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  is 
attributed  to  Ann.  Carracci.  On  the  walls  is  tapestry  woven  at  S.  Michele. 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  attributed  to  himself.  Also  busts  in  marble  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and  Mazzini. 
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6.  **Capitoline  Maseum. 

This  museum  was  founded  by  Innocent  X.,  and  extended  by 
Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV. ,  Clement  XHI.,  and  Pius  VI.  The 
works  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  with  few  exceptions 
to  Pius  VII.  The  collection  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Vatican, 
but  is  rich  in  admirable  works.  Catalogue ,  prepared  for  the  Com- 
missione  Archeologica  Munieipale  in  1882,  sold  at  the  entrance  (3  fr.^. 

a.  Ground  Floor. 

Court  (Cortile).  Above  the  fountain  in  the  centre  is  the 
*MarforiOj  a  colossal  river-  god  holding  a  shell,  probably  repre- 
sei]fting  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  in  the 
Via  di  Marforio  opposite  the  Career  Mamertinus,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  for  the  sarcastic  answers  to  the  interrogatories 
of  Pasquino  [see  p.  201).  Among  the  other  sculptures ,  most  of 
which  are  unimportant,  are'^the  two^ Egyptian  Lions  of  basalt  (form- 
erly at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol),  two  Granite  Colufnns 
wiitk  reliefs,  and  two  large  Canopi  (dog-faced  baboons),  all  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis  (p.  195). 

Corridor  (PI.  4),  to  the  left  of  the  entrance:  3.  Colossal 
Minerva ;  5.  Bacchante ;  below,  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  re- 
presentation ,  purposely  mutilated.  —  On  the  left,  at  the  end,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  — 

I.  Room  (PI.  1).  Sarcophagus  with  a  lion-hunt.  In  the  centre 
is  an  altar  with  a  sacrificial  relief,  erected  by  the  superintendents 
of  a  Roman  district  (Vicus  iEsoulati),  found  in  1888  near  the  Ponte 
Garibaldi.  On  the  walls  are  several  ancient  mosaics,  one  of  which 
(No.  27)  seems  to  represent  a  vessel  leaving  port  (found  on  the 
Qulrinal  in  1878).  Above  the  door  of  the  2nd  room :  20.  Cupids 
binding  a  lion,  with  Hercules  in  female  attire  spinning  in  the  back- 
ground. By  the  door,  under  glass,  is  a  mosaic  representing  the  ris- 
ing of  the  Nile.  —  The  two  following  rooms  (PI.  2,  3)  contain  in- 
scriptions, sarcophagi,  etc.,  of  little  general  interest. 

We  return  to  the  Corridor  (PI.  4).  To  the  left :  several  med- 
iocre female  draped  statues.  —  To  the  right  of  the  principal  en- 
trance: (right)  25.  Diana;  24.  Hercules;  23.  Luna;  21.  Mercury; 
(left)  14.  Cyclopean  Polyphemus  with  one  of  his  victims  (erroneously 
restored);  (left)  15.  Hadrian  as  a  priest;  (right)  20.  Jupiter;  below, 
Sarcophagus  with  the  Calydonian  Hunt;  (right)  19.  Colossal  Mars 
(legs  modem) ;  17.  Hercules  with  the  Hydra,  found  in  the  16th  cent. 
near  S.  Agnese  in  the  Via  Nomentana  and  restored  by  Algardi  (the 
parts  originally  missing,  the  Hydra  and  leg  of  Hercules,  were  after- 
wards discovered  and  are  now  exhibited  beside  the  restored  group). 
—  Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  three  rooms  containing 
inscriptions  and  several  interesting  sarcophagi. 

I.  Room  (PI.  5).  In  the  centre :  Ara,  which  stood  in  the  market- 
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place  of  Albano  till  1743,  with  archaic  representation  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules.  Also  a  few  insignificant  busts.  —  II.  Room 
(PL  6).  *5.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Gfaals ;  the  commander  of  the  latter  commits  suicide  (perhaps  Ane* 
loestus,  defeated  B.C.  225  near  Pisa);  (left)  11.  Gippus  of  T.  Sto- 
tilius  Aper,  the  architect  (^men$or  aedifieiorunijj  with  a  wild  boar 
(aper)  at  his  feet  and  a  measuring  wand  and  other  instruments  at 
the  sides.  On  the  walls  are  inscriptions.  —  III.  Room  (PI.  7). 
Large  ^Sarcophagus  (formerly  supposed  to  be  that  of  Alex.  Severus 
and  his  mother  Mammasa) ,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Achilles. 
Achilles*  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  (left)  farewell  of  Dei- 
damia,  (right)  arming  of  Achilles;  at  the  back,  Priam  begging  for 
the  body  of  Hector  (found  in  1594  with  the  Portland  Yase  of  the 
British  Museum  on  the  Mte.  del  Grano,  near  the  Porta  Furba. 
p.  347).  Left  of  the  door :  15.  Sitting  statue  of  Pluto.  —  We  now 
return  to  the  hall,  and  ascend  the  staircase  to  the  — 

b.  FiBST  Floor. 

Staibcase  (PL  8).  Into  the  walls  are  built  the  fragments  of 
the  marble  Plan  of  Rome,  an  important  topographic  relic,  executed 
nnder  Sept.  Severus,  found  in  the  16th  cent,  near  SS.  Cosma  e  Da- 
miano  (p.  231).  Portions  of  the  pieces  found  have  been  lost ,  but 
supplemented  from  the  extant  drawings  (these  parts  are  indicated 
by  asterisks).  On  the  landing  of  the  stair  are  two  female  statues, 
gronndlessly  designated  as  Pudicitia  and  Juno  Lanuvina. 

I.  Room  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  In  the  centre:  1.  **Dying 
Oladlator,  found  at  Rome  in  the  16th  cent,  and  originally  preserved 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  The  trifling  restorations  (right  arm  and  part 
of  the  base)  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  dying  warrior,  recognized  as  a  Gaul  by  his  twisted  collar/  short 
bair,  and  mufltache,  is  sitting  on  his  shield,  while  the  blood  pours  from 
his  wounded  breast ;  he  has  evidently  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  himself, 
having  previously  broken  the  crooked  horn  which  lies  on  his  shield.  He 
has  preferred  death  to  captivity,  and  exhibits  the  same  dignity  of  char- 
acter as  the  Barbarian  in  the  group  now  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (p.  173), 
which  was  probably  found  at  the  same  time  (comp.  p.  zxxiv).  The  visitor 
will  readily  recall  the  exquisite  lines  by  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  140. 

7.  (right  of  the  door)  Apollo  with  lyre.  Right  wall :  •d.  Head  of 
Dionysus,  erroneously  taken  for  a  woman's  (Ariadne's);  4.  Ama- 
zon; 3.  Alexander  the  Great;  2.  Demeter.  Wall  opposite  the  en- 
trance: 16.  Head  of  M.  Jun.  Brutus,  the  'tu  quoque  Brute'  of  Cae- 
wr;  15.  Priestess  of  Isis;  14.  Flora  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian.  Left 
waU  :  ♦12.  Antinous  from  Hadrian's  villa  (p.  xxxvii);  below,  Tomb- 
stone erected  by  a  freedman  of  Tiberias  to  his  wife,  with  elegant 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  and  tasteful  ornamentation.   *10.  Satyr  of 

Ptaxitelea,  the  best  of  the  extant  copies  (p.  xxxii). 

This  is  the  figure  which  suggested  the  title  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
romance.  The  Marble  Faun  (see  p.  128),  in  the  opening  pages  of  which  oc- 
cars  a  fine  description  of  the  statue. 
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9.  Girl  protecting  a  dove;  instead  of  the  modem  snake,  there  was 
probably  a  dog ,  or  some  otiier  animal  in  the  original.  Entrance- 
wall  :  8.  Zeno,  found  in  1701  in  a  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Oivitii 
Lavinia. 

II.  Stanza  del  Fauno.  On  the  walls  reliefs,  inscriptions,  etc. , 
among  them  the  Lex  Regia  of  Vespasian  (black  tablet  of  bronze  on 
the  entrance-wall),  whence  Cola  di  Rlenzi,  'the  last  of  the  Tribunes^ 
once  demonstrated  to  the  people  the  might  and  liberty  of  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  centre,  1.  Satyr  (Fauno)  in  rosso  antico,  raising  a 
bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth ,  from  Hadrian's  villa ,  placed  on  a 
remarkable  altar,  dedicated  to  Serapis.  Window-wall:  26.  tDolossal 
head  of  Bacchus,  on  a  circular  arawith  a  rostrum,  and  the  inscription 
ara  tranquillitatis ,  found  together  with  the  Ara  Yentorum  and  the 
Ara  Neptuni  at  the  harbour  of  Anzio  (p.  397),  where  they  were  em- 
ployed by  sailors  for  offering  sacrifices.  Wall  of  egress :  4.  Head 
of  Mercury  (?) ;  3.  Sarcophagus  with  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion ; 
*6.  Head  of  Juno  Sospita ;  8.  Boy  with  mask  of  Silenus.  Right  wall : 
10.  Minerva;  12.  Mars.  Entrance-wall :  15.  Bust  of  Hercules ;  16. 
Boy  struggling  with  a  goose,  copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethos^  excavated 
near  the  Lateran  in  1741 ;  '18.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Ama- 
zons, and,  on  its  left  corner,  21.  Head  of  Ariadne  crowned  with  ivy. 

III.  Laboe  Saloon.  In  the  centre :  1.  ^Esculapius,  in  nero  an- 
tico, on  an  altar  representing  a  sacrifice.  •2,  4.  Two  Centaurs  in 
bigio  morato,  by  Aristeas  and  PapiaSj  found  in  Hadrian's  villa  in 
1736 ;  3.  Colossal  basaltic  statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules,  found 
on  the  Aventlne ;  it  stands  on  a  beautiful  altar  of  Jupiter ,  embel- 
lished with  representations  of  his  birth,  education,  etc. ;  5.  Ju- 
piter, in  nero  antico,  or  black  marble,  found  at  Anzio,  on  an 
altar  adorned  with  Mercury,  Apollo ,  and  Diana ,  in  the  archaic 
style.  —  Window-wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance :  29.  Portrait- 
statue  restored  as  Hygieia;  31.  Apollo  with  lyre;  32.  M.  Aurelius  ; 
33.  Amazon;  34.  Mars  and  Venus,  with  portrait-features;  36. 
Athena.  —  Wall  of  egress:  6.  Satyr;  7.  Apollo;  8.  Minerva;  9.  Co- 
lossal bust  of  Trajan  with  civic  crown.  —  Right  wall:  13.  Hadrian 
as  Mars,  found  nearCeprano.  In  the  niche:  *17.  Athena,  archaistic 
statue.  19.  Amazon;  20.  Apollo;  21.  Mercury;  22.  Old  nurse, 
probably  from  a  group  of  the  Children  of  Niobe ;  24.  Ceres  (?).  — 
Entrance-wall :  25.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  27.  Hunter 
with  a  hare;  28.  Harpocrates,  god  of  silence,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

IV.  Room  op  the  Philosophers.  On  the  wall  valuable  ^ReliefSj 
six  from  the  frieze  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with  sacrificial  imple- 
ments and  parts  of  ships  (Nos.  99, 100  102, 104, 105, 107).  —In  the 
centre  (No.  98)  the  sitting  consular  'Statue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  (?),  conqueror  of  Syracuse ,  B.  C.  212,  from  the  Giustiniani 
collection ,  formerly  in  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  Also  93  ♦J5u«f«  of 
Celebrated  Characters  of  Antiquity ,  to  some  of  which  arbitrary  names 
are  affixed.    1.  Virgil  (?);  4,  *5,  6.  Socrates;  9.  Aristides  the  ora- 
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tor;  10.  Seneca (?);  13.  LyBia8(?);  16.  MarcasA^ppa;  19.  Theo- 
phrastns;  20.  Marcus  Aurehns;  21.  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  22.  So- 
phocles (not  Archimedes) ;  23.  Thales ;  24.  Asclepiades ;  25.  Theon ; 
27.  Pythagoras;  28.  Alexander  the  Great (?);  30.  Aristophanes  (?) ; 
81.  Demosthenes;  38,  84.  Sophocles;  35.  Alcibiades  (?  certainly 
notPersias);  37.  Hippocrates;  38.  Aratus(?);  39,  40.  Democritus 
of  Abdera ;  41, 42, 43.  Euripides ;  44,  45,  *46.  Homer ;  47.  Epimen- 
ides;  48.  Gn.  Domitius  Corbulo,  general  under  Claudius  and  Nero; 
*49.  Scipio  Africanus ,  recognisable  by  the  wound  on  his  head 
which  he  received  when  a  youth  at  the  battle  of  Ticiaus,  whilst 
saving  his  father's  life ;  52.  Cato  of  Utica  (?) ;  54.  Minerva ;  55.  Cleo- 
patra (?);  ♦59.  Arminius(?),  erroneously  named  Cecrops;  60.  Thu- 
cydide&(?);  61.  iEsehines ;  62.  Metrodorus;  63.  Epicurus  and  Me- 
trodorus ;  64.  Epicurus ;  68,  69.  Masinissa ;  70.  Antisthenes ;  72, 
73.  Julian  the  Apostate;  75.  Cicero;  76.  Terence,  according  to 
others  C.  Asinius  Pollio ;  ^82.  JEschylus  (?).  The  names  of  the 
busts  by  the  window-wall  are  unknown. 

V.  Room  op  thb  Busts  op  the  Empebobs.  Reliefs  by  the 
eutrance-wall :  *92.  Endymion  asleep,  beside  him  the  watchful 
dog ;  ^89.  Perseus  liberates  Andromeda  (these  two  belong  to  the 
eight  reliefs  in  the  Pal.  Spada,  p.  206).  Above  the  window  are 
other  sarcophagus -reliefs.  —  The  collection  of  the  emperors' 
busts  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence;  the  names  are 
tor  the  most  part  verified  by  coins  (comp.  p.  xxxv).  In  the  centre : 
*84.  Sitting  female  statue,  believed  to  be  Agrippina,  daughter  of  M. 
Agrippa,  wife  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Caligula.  The  number- 
ing of  the  busts  commences  in  the  upper  row ,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door.  1.  Julius  Caesar;  2.  Augustus;  3.  Marcellus,  nephew 
of  the  latter  (?) ;  4,  5.  Tiberius;  6.  Drusus  the  elder;  7.  Drusus, 
son  of  Tiberius ;  8.  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus ,  mother  of 
Germanicus  and  Claudius ;  9.  Germanicus ;  10.  Agrippina,  his  vrife; 
*11.  Caligula,  in  basalt;  12.  Claudius,  son  of  Drusus;  13.  Messa- 
lina ,  fifth  wife  of  Claudius ;  14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  mother  of  Neio;  15.  Nero;  17.  Poppaea,  Nero's  sec- 
ond wife;  18.  Galba;  19.  Otho;  20.  Vitellius (?) ;  21.  Vespasian; 
22.  Titus;  23.  Julia,  his  daughter;  24.  Domitian;  26.  Nerva  (mod- 
ern?); 27.  Trajan;  28.  Plotina,  his  wife;  29.  Martiana,  his  sister; 
30.  Matidia,  her  daughter;  31,  32.  Hadrian;  33.  Sabina,  his  wife ; 
34.  JEUus  Cssar,  his  adopted  son;  35.  Antoninus  Pius;  36. 
Faustina  the  elder,  his  wife;  37.  MvAurelius  as  a  boy;  38.  M. 
Aurellus,  more  advanced  in  life ;  89.  Faustina  the  younger,  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus,  wife  of  Aurelius;  41.  Lucius  Verus;  43.  Corn- 
modus;  46.  Pertinax;  50,  51.  Septim.  Severus;  53.  Caracalla;  57. 
Hellogabalus ;  60.  Alex.  Severus;  ^62.  Maxlmin;  63.  Maximus, 
son  ofMaximin;  64.  Gordian  Afr. ;  65.  Gordian;  76.  Gallienu8; 
80.  Diocletian  (?) ;  82.  Julian  the  Apostate  (probably  a  Greek 
philosopher;  the  inscription  is  mediaval).  We  next  enter  the  — 
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VI.  O0RBXDO&.  At  the  left  end :  Beautiful  maible  vase  on  an 
archaistic  *Puteal  -with  the  12  gods  :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Her- 
cules, Apollo,  Diana,  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  Mercury,  Neptune, 
and  Vulcan.  By  the  window  to  the  left :  *33.  Bust  of  Caligula  ; 
Then,  the  back  of  the  visitor  being  turned  to  the  window:  (1.) 
30.  Trajan;  (1.)  *29,  Pallas,  found  at  Velletri,  eiactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  statue  (No.  114)  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Va- 
tican; (1.)  28.  M.  Aurelius,  as  a  boy;  (l.)*35.  Head  of  Silenus; 
(1.)  26.  Augustus ;  (1.)  25.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  relief:  Claudia 
Quinta  drawing  a  boat  containing  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up 
the  Tiber;  (r.)38.  Venus;  (r,)  42.  Female  draped  sUtue.  (The 
door  opposite  leads  to  the  Venus  room.)  Left,  21.  Head  of  Apollo ; 
(r.)  43.  Antinous;  (l.)20.  Psyche;  (r.)46.  Selene;  below,  •Sar- 
cophagus with  representation  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bac- 
chus. Here  and  in  the  following  compartments,  on  the  right,  are 
immured  the  inscriptions  from  the  columbarium  of  the  freedmen  of 
Livia  (found  in  1726  near  the  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis).  Right : 
48.  Child  of  Niobe ;  (1.)  15.  Venus ;  (r.)  49.  Juno ;  (1.)  14.  Marble 
vessel  with  Bacchanalian  scenes;  (r.)  50.  Copy  of  the  disous- 
thrower  of  Myron  (Pal.  Lancelotti,  p.  190),  incorrectly  restored  as 
a  warrior;  (1.)  12.  Flute-playing  Satyr;  (r.)  52.  Muse;  (1.)  10. 
Octagonal  cinerary  urn  with  Cupids  in  the  attitudes  of  celebrated 
statues;  54.  Venus,  with  portrait-head ;  below,  (r.)  Sarcophagus 
with  the  rape  of  Proserpine  and  the  child  Hercules  with  the 
snakes;  (1.)  Archaistic  relief,  a  lute-player (?);  (1.)  8.  Old  woman 
intoxicated ;  (r.)  58.  Sitting  draped  statue.  Opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  Room  of  the  Doves :  (1.)  *d.  Cupid  bending  his  bow  (after 
Lysippus) ;  (r.)  60.  Flute-playing  Satyr ;  (1.)  3,  Recumbent  lion  ; 

r.)  61.  Silenus;  (r.)  62.  Septimius  Serverus;  (1.)  by  the  window, 
3.  Roman  matron  (perhaps  the  elder  Faustina);  64.  M.  Aurelins. 

VII.  Room  op  the  Doybs  ,  so  called  from  the  •Mosaic  on  the 
right  wall :  Doves  on  a  Fountain-hoiin ,  found  in  Hadrian^s  Villa 
near  Tibur  (p  375),  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Some  of  Perga- 
mum,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Below  it,  a  sarcophagus :  13.  Prome- 
theus forming  man ,  whom  Minerva  inspires  with  life,  in  a  style 
showing  the  transition  to  the  Christian  period  of  art.  Farther  on, 
by  the  right  wall,  a  mosaic  with  several  masks.  Under  them :  •ST. 
Sarcophagus  with  Selene  and  Endymion.  On  the  narrow  wall  are 
several  fine  Roman  portrait-busts.  By  the  left  wall,  in  the  2nd 
window,  83.  the  Ilian  Tablet,  a  small  relief  in  palombino ,  a  soft 
kind  of  marble ,  with  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  flight  of  ^neas 
In  the  centre ,  and  many  other  incidents  from  the  legends  of  the 
Trojan  war ,  explained  by  Greek  inscriptions ,  probably  designed 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  found  near  BovillaB.  83a.  Fragment  of 
a  representation  of  the  shield  of  Achilles ,  inscribed  on  the  back 
a3  the  work  of  Theodores,  found  in  1882  near  S.  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria  on  the  Esquiline;    on  the  broad  margin  of  the  marble  are 
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seTenty-flve  lines  from  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  in  Book 
XYIII.  of  the  Iliad.  83b.  Fragment  of  another  representation  of  the 
same  subject. 

VIII.  Room  of  Venus.  Adjoining  the  gallery  is  the  Venus 
Room,  which  contains  the  **Capitoline  Venus ^  unquestionably  the 
workmanship  of  a  Greek  chisel ,  and  the  most  admirable  of  all  the 
existing  copies  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  (p.  xxxii), 
the  perfect  type  of  feminine  grace.  The  statue  was  found  almost 
uninjured  in  a  carefully  walled-up  niche  between  the  Viminal  and 
Quirinal.  —  Left ,  Leda  with  the  swan ,  a  mediocre  work ;  right, 
•Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine. 


On  the  S.  height  of  the  Capitol,  called  the  Monte  Caprino 
(to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  right  at  the  back  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservatori,  comp.  p.  211),  stands  the  so-called 
Ccua  Tarpeia  with  the  Protestant  hospital  and  the  new  German 
Arcfiaeological  Institute ,  erected  in  1874-76  byLaspeyres,  at  the 
cost  of  the  German  government.  In  the  garden  (custodian,  Monte 
Caprino  25)  is  shown  the  Rupe  Tarpeia,  or  Tarpeian  Rock.  If 
this  really  be  the  rock  from  which  the  condemned  used  to  be  thrown 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  its  height  and  abruptness  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished  since  that  period ;  and  as,  moreover,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  was  situated  here,  a  visit  to  the  spot  may  well 
be  omitted.  Ancient  substructures  of  solid  stone,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  garden  of  the  Pal.  Caffarelli  (p.  209)  in  1866,  be- 
long to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (p.  208). 

The  imposing  ruins  on  which  the  Senatorial  Palace  has  been 
erected  (entrance  by  the  gate  in  the  Via  del  Campidoglio ,  comp, 
p.  211 ;  we  then  enter  the  door  to  the  right  with  the  superscription 
^Tabulario  e  Torre  Capitolina' ;  fee  50  pf.;  rules  as  to  admission  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Capitoline  collections,  p.  212)  belonged  to 
the  *Tabiilariiun »  erected  in  B.C.  78  by  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius 
Catalus  for  the  reception  of  the  state  archives,  and  resting  on  the 
massive  substructures  which  surround  the  hill.  It  consisted  of  a 
fivefold  series  of  vaults,  the  last  of  which  opened  towards  the 
Forum  in  the  form  of  a  colonnade  with  half-columns  in  the  Doric 
style,  which  are  still  visible.  The  vaults  were  used  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  public  salt  magazine,  and  the  stones  have  been  much 
corroded  by  the  action  of  the  salt.  From  this  point  there  is  a  beauti« 
ful  *Vlew  of  the  Forum.  The  rooms  contain  architectural  fragments 
from  the  neighbouring  temples  and  other  buildings,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  amphorse  (lower  floor)  found  on  the  Esquiline  within 
the  last  few  years.  An  ancient  flight  of  steps,  now  partly  restored, 
descended  hence  to  the  Forum,  where,  to  the  left  of  the  temple  of 
Vespasian,  the  archway  where  it  Issued  is  observed.  From  the  colon- 
nade we  may  ascend  to  the  left  through  the  door  marked  'Torra 
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Gapitolina'  to  the  top  (261  steps)  of  the  Campanile  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Senatore  (p.  211). 

The  Fomm  Boxnannm. 

(Comp.  Sketch- Plan.) 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Capitol  and  Palatine  were  sep- 
arated hy  a  deep  and  marshy  valley.  The  pavement  hy  the  col- 
umn of  Phocas  lies  38  ft.  'ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  22  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  but  was  nevertheless  frequently  in- 
vaded by  inundations.  In  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  this 
valley ,  it  was ,  as  may  well  be  supposed ,  a  difficult  and  tedious 
task  to  raise  the  level  and  drain  the  marsh.  For  this  purpose  Tar- 
quinlus  Prisons,  Ihe  fifth  of  the  kings,  is  said  to  have  constructed 
the  Cloaca  Maxima^  which  still  renders  good  service  (p.  248);  and 
several  canalicolae,  or  tributary  drains  which  fell  into  the  main 
channel,  have  recently  been  discovered.  Tradition  makes  this  hol- 
low the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  the  Romans  under  Romulus  against 
the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
After  the  hostile  tribes  were  amalgamated  into  a  single  state,  they 
chose  the  Forum  as  its  centre ,  and  it  was  here  that  some  of  the 
most  famous  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  were 
enacted.  On  the  N.  side  (S.  Adriano)  lay  the  Curia  HostUia^  or 
council-hall ,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  King  Tullus 
Hostilius ;  while  on  the  S.  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  rose  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  (S.  Maria  Liberatrice) ,  with  its  eternal  fire ,  and 
the  Regia,  or  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus ,  the  president  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  Comitium,  or  open  space  in  the  centre, 
was  the  place  where  popular  assemblies  were  wont  to  be  held.  The 
Forum  was  bounded  by  streets ,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  Sacra  Via  ascending  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  Forum  and  its  en- 
virons building  operations  and  various  changes  have  been  taking 
place  at  intervals  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and  it  is  there- 
lore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  number  of  topographical  questions 
regarding  it  are  still  unsolved,  and  that  the  imagination  of  scholars 
has  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  flights  with  regard  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other  in  Rome.  It  is ,  however ,  ascertained 
that  the  Forum  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  sloping 
downwards  towards  the  £. ,  although  it  has  sometimes  been  erron- 
eously supposed  that  it  extended  from  N.  to  S.  The  Baailica 
Julia  marks  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Republican  Foruh,  and  the 
E.  boundary  was  probably  near  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  di  San 
Lorenzo,  as  private  houses  only  have  been  discovered  beyond.  Along 
tho  sides  of  the  Forum  were  ranged  the  tabernae  veteres  and  novae,  or 
shops,  which  were  originally  occupied  by  butchers  and  other  crafts- 
men, and  afterwards  by  money-changers  and  goldsmiths.  In  the 
course  oftime  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments 
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le  erected  here.  Of  those  still  existing  the  most  ancient  is  the 
veer  Mamertinue  (p.  237},  or  well-house,  sitaated  on  the  slope  of 
e  Capitol,  the  foundation  of  which  reaches  hack  to  the  period  of  the 
ngs.  Soon  after  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (p.  208),  were 
'iinded  the  Temples  of  Saturn  (B.C.  491)  and  Castor  and  Pollux 
484).  The  Temple  of  Concord  (366)  commemorates  the  termination 
f  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
it  the  period  of  the  Samnite  War ,  which  resulted  in  the  exten- 
lion  of  Rome^s  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  we  are  informed 
that  the  Foram  underwent  many  embellishments.  At  last,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  only  150  yds.  in  length,  its  area  became  too  confined 
for  the  important  and  multifarious  business  transacted  within  its 
precinets  ;  for  it  was  not  used  for  political  and  commercial  pur- 
poses only,  bnt  for  the  celebration  of  the  funerals  of  the  nobility, 
for  the  gladiator  combats  which  were  introduced  about  the  year 
2(^4,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  first  expedient  for  gaining 
space  was  the  erection  of  basilicas,  or  quadrangular  courts  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades,  adjoining  the  Forum,  with  a  view  to  draw 
off  a  portion  of  the  traffic.  In  134  Cato  erected  the  Basilica  Porcia 
on  the  N.  side;  in  179  followed  the  Basilica  JSmilia,  and  in  169 
the  BasiUca  Sempronia.  The  task  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
energy  by  CiSSAR ,  who  extended  the  Forum  by  the  addition  of  the 
Forum  Julium  (pp.  237,  239),  and  appears  to  have  projected  a  cut- 
ting through  the  hill  which  connected  the  Capitol  with  the  Qui- 
rinal  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  new  quarter 
which  was  rapidly  springing  up  in  the  Campus  Martins.  He  also 
restored  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and  erected  the  spacious  BasiUca  Julia 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum.  Augustus  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  his  uncle,  and  to  that  emperor  is  chiefly  due  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Forum  which  the  present  excavations  are  bringing  to 
light.  All  the  edifices  of  the  Republic  were  restored  by  him  and 
his  successors ,  whose  energetic  building  operations  extended  over 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They  thus  endeav- 
oured ,  as  it  would  appear ,  to  compensate  their  subjects  by  ex- 
ternal magnificence  for  the  loss  of  liberty  they  had  sustained. 
Five  new  fora ,  constructed  between  the  time  of  Csesar  and  that  of 
Trajan,  adjoined  each  other  on  the  N.  side  of  the  old  Forum,  thus 
connecting  the  central  point  of  the  original  city  with  the  palatial 
buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins.  By  these  new  fora  the  Forum  of 
the  Republic  would  have  been  well  nigh  eclipsed,  but  for  the  glor- 
ious traditions  connected  with  it ,  to  commemorate  which  it  was 
profusely  adorned  with  gilded  bronzes  and  rare  marbles ,  with 
columns ,  triumphal  arches  ,  statues ,  and  works  of  art ,  while  its 

history  was  recorded  by  innumerable  inscriptions. 

These  ancient  buildings  were  restored  for  the  last  time  in  the  reign 
of  King  Theodoric,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  last  new 
monument  erected  in  the  Forum  was  the  Column  of  Pfioeas,  dating  from 
G06,  but  the  rudeness  of  the  architecture  distinctly  betrays  the  degraded 
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taste  of  the  period.  As  early  indeed  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  cent,  had  begun 
the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  the  Middle  Ages  against  paganism.  An- 
cient temples  were  transformed  into  churches,  such  as  those  of  S.  Giuseppe, 
S.  Luca,  S.  Adriano,  S.  Lorenzo,  SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano,  S.  Francesca,  and 
8.  Maria  Liberatrice.  These  were  afterwards  frequently  altered  and  restored, 
while  others  of  the  same  class  have  entirely  disappeared.  Interspersed  with 
these  churches  were  the  towers  and  castles  of  the  Roman  nobility,  erected 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  the  style  best  adapted  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  perpetual  feuds.  In  most  cases,  the  dimensions 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  were  far  too  vast  to  admit  of  their  being 
used  for  medieeval  purposes,  but  another  mode  of  utilising  these  immense 
masses  of  building  materials  readily  suggested  itself.  Throughout  a 
thousand  years  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  employed  as  quarries, 
from  which  churches  and  secular  buildings  alike  derived  their  columns, 
their  blocks  of  solid  stone,  and,  owing  to  a  still  more  destructive  pro- 
ceeding, their  supplies  of  lime  also  from  the  burning  of  marble.  The  fact 
that  in  the  Basilica  Julia  alone  there  have  been  discovered  lime-kilns  and 
stone-masons'  yards  at  three  different  places  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  marble,  bearing  valuable  inscriptions  and  artistic  enrichments, 
which  must  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way;  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  bronzes  of  antiquity  were  still  more  eagerly  appropriated  in  an 
age  when  metal  of  every  kind  was  scarce.  This  accounts  for  the  taiiser- 
ably  small  number  of  statues  and  inscriptions  which  modem  excavations 
have  yielded.  After  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  Forum,  its  remains 
were  gradually  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  some  four 
centuries,  so  that  the  ancient  pavement  is  at  places  40  ft.  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground.  Down  to  the  8th  cent,  the  ancient  level  was  unal- 
tered. In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  Forum  was  thickly  covered 
with  towers  and  fortress  walls,  which  closed  up  the  old  streets,  and  when 
these  were  demolished  about  the  year  1221,  the  ground  appears  for  the 
first  time  to  have  been  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  rubbish.  Fresh 
deposits  were  afterwards  made  when  the  new  buildings  on  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  were  in  course  of  erection.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  1536,  when  Paul  III.  constructed  a  triumphal  street  from  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano  through  the  arches  of  Gonstantine  and  Titus,  and  around 
the  N.  side  of  the  Gapitol  (on  which  occasion  the  new  approaches  to 
the  latter  were  formed,  p.  206).  He  caused  200  houses  between  the 
arches  of  Titus  and  Severus  to  be  demolished,  and  he  constructed  on 
their  site  the  piazza  as  it  stood  until  recently.  The  large  buildings  erect- 
ed by  Sixtus  V.  probably  also  contributed  to  the  raising  of  the  level  of 
the  ground. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Forum  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Campo  Vaccino.  Its  desolate  area  was  covered 
with  the  teams  of  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  the  peasantry,  and  smiths  and 
carpenters  established  their  workshops  around  it,  while  a,  few  isolated 
columns,  protruding  from  the  rubbish,  alone  formed  a  reminiscence  of  its 
departed  glory.  And  thus  it  remained  until  the  19th  century.  As  early 
as  1519  Raphael  had  indeed  formed  a  plan  for  restoring  the  ancient  city, 
and  especially  the  Forum,  by  means  of  extensive  excavations;  and  during 
his  lifetime,  and  subsequently,  particularly  in  1546-47,  the  work  was 
begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Gastor  and  Faustina.  The 
object  in  view,  however,  being  merely  the  discovery  of  monuments  and 
works  of  art,  the  excavations  were  soon  filled  up  again,  and  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  were  entirely  discontinued.  At  length,  during  the  present 
century,  the  plan  was  revived  by  the  modern  spirit  of  investigation.  In 
1803  the  arch  of  Severus ,  in  1813  the  column  of  Phocas ,  and  in  1816-19 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus  with  its  temples,  were  disinterred  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Carlo  Fea.  In  1835,  and  during  the  republic  in  1848,  part 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  was  excavated  by  Canina^  but  from  that  year  down 
to  1871  the  work  was  discontinued.  The  Italian  government  resumed  the 
excavations  again  with  considerable  energy ;  and  by  these  last  operations 
the  Basilica,  the  temples  of  Castor,  Gsesar,  and  Vesta,  the  Atrium  Yestse, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  neighbouring  streets  have  been  brought  to  light, 
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and  an  admirable  clae  to  tbe  arrangements  of  the  whole  locality  has  thns 
been  obtained.  The  excavations  are  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  Senator  Fiorelli,  but  serious  obstacles  are  presented  to  the  work  by  the 
growing  requirements  of  modern  business.  When  the  demolition  of  the 
ionsea  between  8.  Adriano  and  8.  Lorenso  is  effected,  the  undertaking, 
which  was  planned  and  begun  when  the  Renaissance  was  at  its  senith  and 
bas  since  been  so  frequently  resumed,  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  the  most  memorable  spot  in  the  history  of  Europe  will 
at  length  be  fully  brought  to  light  and  purged  of  the  unseemly  accumu- 
lations of  rubbish  heaped  upon  it  by  the  neglect  of  centuries. 

The  Entbance  to  the  excavations  (open  in  summer  6-12  and  3-7,  in 
winter  from  8  till  dusk^  no  fee)  adjoins  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near 
S.  Maria  Liberatriee  (comp.  the  Plan).  The  part  of  the  Forum  next  the 
Capitol,  containing  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Qods  Mid  the  temples 
of  Vespasian  and  Concordia ,  is  now  enclosed  by  a  railing  and  is  best 
viewed  from  above.  The  street  uniting  the  Via  Bonella  and  Via  della  Con- 
solasione  iB  generally  the  scene  of  a  busy  traffic. 

Descending  from  the  piazza  of  the  Capitol  through  the  Via  del 
Gampidoglio  to  the  right,  past  the  Senatorial  Palace  (comp.  p.  211), 
we  eigoy  from  the  lower  end  another  good  *Subtbt  op  trb  Fobxtm. 
To  the  left,  below  ns,  lie  the  temple  of  Saturn ,  to  which  the  eight 
unfluted  columns  belong,  the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  Farther  o£F,  partly  hidden 
by  the  colnmns  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  are  the  column  of  Phocas, 
the  great  Basilica,  the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  and 
the  bare  walls  of  the  temples  of  Testa  and  Cssar.  Beyond  these, 
to  the  left,  are  the  temple  of  Faustina,  now  converted  into  a  church, 
and  the  circular  temple  of  Romulus  with  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma 
e  Damiano,  opposite  which  are  the  remains  of  numerous  brick  shops 
and  houses ;  then  the  huge  arches  of  the  basilica  of  Constantino,  the 
Colosseum ,  the  arch  of  Titus ,  and  to  the  right  the  ruins  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Palatine. 

The  first  building  below  the  Tabularium  (p.  221) ,  in  the  angle 
formed  with  it  by  the  street ,  is  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gtods 
(deorum  consenth/m)  j  whose  images  were  erected  here  in  A.D.  367 
by  Vettius  Agorius  Prstextatus,  the  praefectus  urbis,  and  one  of  the 
principal  champions  of  expiring  paganism.  In  1858  the  ruin  was 
much  modernised.  The  chambers  in  the  colonnade  on  the  side  next 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  are  generally  but  erroneously  called  the 
Schola  Xaniha  (a  meeting-place  of  scribes  and  notaries). 

To  the  right  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods  the  Tabula- 
rium is  adjoined  by  the  Ruin  of  the  Three  Columns^  or  *  Temple  of 
YespaaiaBy  erected  under  Domitian,  and  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus.  The  inscription  ran  thus :  ^Divo  Vespasiano  Augusta  8e- 
natus  populuaque  Romanus;  imperatores  Caesares  Severus  et  Antoni- 
nus Pii  Felices  Augusti  restituer(unt)/  A  part  of  the  last  word  only 
is  preserved.  The -columns  and  entablature  display  excellent  work- 
manship. In  front  the  temple  had  6  columns,  49  ft.  high,  and  41/2  ft. 
thick  at  the  base.  An  egress  of  the  Tabularium  (p.  221)  through 
the  back  of  the  celia  has  evidently  been  built  up. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  with  its  back  to  the  Tabularium, 
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is  the  Temple  of  Conoordia,  founded  in  B.C.  366  hy  M.  Fi 
Camillas,  and  re'built  on  a  larger  scale  by  Tiberius,  B.C.  7.   It 
dedicated  to  Concord  to  commemorate  the  termination  of  the 
tracted  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.    The  CdH 
this  temple  differed  from  the  usual  type  in  having  its  longer  i 
(130  ft.)  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  temple ;  it  is  8h 
wide.  The  N.  part  of  the  cella  is  concealed  by  the  ascent  to  Araei 
A  broad  flight  of  steps  ascended  to  the  Ptonaos ,  which  lay  % 
above  the  level  of  the  street  and  was  88  ft.  long  and  46  ft. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  was  frequently  used  in  early  timesj 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  restoration  of  Tiberius  it  8( 
to  have  served  chiefly  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  4 

The  Sacra  Via,  or  'Holy  Way^  forming  the  chief  line  of  co| 
munlcation  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum ,  passed  in  front  - 
the  buildings  just  named.    The  ancient  pavement  is  still  well  pA 
served  near  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (see  p.  227)  and  at  some  other  poinll 

In  order  to  continue  our  examination  of  the  Forum  we  now  pij| 
ceed  to  the  entrance  at  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  (p.  225),  where  a  fliglN^ 
of  wooden  steps  descends  to  the  Temple  of  Castor.    The  view  fron( 
this  point,  reinforced  by  a  reference  to  the  Plan,  will  help  the  visitot 
to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  Forum. 

The  *Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  generally  called  the  Temple 
of  Castor  (./Edes  Caatoris  or  Castorumjj  was  dedicated  to  the  tvrin 
gods  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  defeat 
the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  in  B.C.  496,  and  in- 
augurated in  484.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  and  to- 
consecrated  in  A.D.  6.  This  was  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  often  used  for  meetings  of  the  senate.  The 
remains  consist  of  the  basement  and  a  piece  of  the  stylobate  on  the 

E.  side ,  with  three  splendid  columns  of  Parian  marble. 

The  basement  of  the  cella  rises  to  a  height  of  22  ft.,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  18  steps,  with  two  lateral  flights,  of  which  that 
on  the  S.E.  side  only  is  preserved.  The  bnilding  was  mainly  constructed 
of  concrete,  which  was  faced  with  blocks  of  tnfa,  and  around  these  were 
placed  the  blocks  of  trav^tine  which  supported  the  enclosing  colonnade. 
These  blocks,  however,  as  well  as  the  steps  on  the  W.  side,  have  entirely 
disappeared  (although  the  impression  made  by  them  on  the  concrete  is 
still  visible),  and  the  width  of  the  building  has  thus  been  diminished  by 
about  one  half.  On  the  £.  side  stands  a  fragment  of  the  Sttlobatb,  with 
three  columns  of  Parian  marble,  which  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind 
now  existing  (height  46  ft.,  diameter  5  ft.).  The  Corinthian  capitals  and 
the  architrave  are  both  in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship.  The 
temple  had  eight  columns  in  front  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side. 
Remains  of  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Cella  are  still  to  be  seen,  lying 
about  8  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  portico  and  the  surrounding  colonnade. 
This  peculiarity  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  alterations  made  by 
Tiberius. 

Between  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri  and  the  Basilica  Julia  runs 
the  Vieus  TuscuBj  a  busy  street  leading  to  the  Yelabmm  and  the 
rattle-market  on  the  river  (p.  248). 

Tho*Ba8iliea  Jnliawas  founded  by  Caesar  with  a  view  to  enlarge 
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the  Forum;  it  was  inaugurated  in  B.C.  46,  after  the  battle  of  Thap- 
81U,  though  still  unfinished.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 
witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  The  building 
was  again  twice  injured  by  fire  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
It  was  restored  several  times,  the  last  being  in  A.  D.  377.  The 
building  is  mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  7th  cent., 
and  it  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  8th.  After  several  partial  ex- 
cavations, it  was  entirely  extricated  in  1871  and  1882-83. 

The  Gbodnd  Plak  of  the  basilica  is  a  rectangle,  about  ill  yds.  long 

and  53  yds.  wide.    A  flight  of  six,  and  at  places  nine,  steps  ascended  to 

the  basilica  from  the  street.    Along  the  four  sides  were  doable  aisles 

which  enclosed  a  Ckktbal  Space,  about  90  yds.   by  17  yds. ,  paved  with 

variegated  African  and  Phrygian  marble,  and  separated  from  the  aisles 

by  iron  railings.    The  greater  part  of  the  pavement  has  been  restored, 

a  few  fragments  of  the  original  only  having  been  preserved.    The  sittings 

i  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Centumviri,  in  four  different  sections,  took  place 

I  here.     The  Aisles  were  paved  with  white  marble,  on  which  are  still  seen 

a  number  of  circles,   and  occasionally  writing,  scratched  on  the  surface 

by  visitors.    These  were  used  in  playing  a  game  resembling  draughts,  to 

[  which  the  ancient  Romans  were  as  devoted  as  the  modern.    The  aisles 

were  separated  by  a  triple  row  of  Columns,   of  which  nothing  but  the 

bases  remain;  the  blocks  of  which  they  consisted  were  used  in  building 

i  the  Pal.  Oiraud  in  the  Box^o  (p.  276)  and  others.    The  brick  pillars  have 

been  reconstructed,  partly  with  the  original  materials.    On  the  W.  side 

the  remains  are  somewhat  more  important,    owing  to  the  fact  that  a 

mediseval  church  was  built  in  this  part  of  the  basilica.    Here,  on  the  side 

J  next  the  street,   still  stand  marble  pillars  adorned  with  Doric  pilasters, 

'  while  at  the  back,  facing  the  Gonsolazione,  are  lofty  walls  of  tu(Tstone 

and  travertine.    Steps  ascended  here  to  the  upper  story. 

The  main  arm  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  discovered  in  1872,  runs 
under  the  E.  end  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 
I  The  Vieua  Jugariua  (street  of  the  yoke-makers)  led  between  the 

Temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Basilica  to  the  Tiber.  Between  the  Rostra 
and  the  Basilica  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Tiberius ,  erected  in  A.D.  16  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  and  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  insignia  lost  at  the 
battle  of  the  Teutoburgian  Forest.  Its  remains  were  scattered  in 
1850  on  the  construction  of  a  modern  street,  which,  however,  has 
since  been  itself  demolished. 

The  ^Temple  of  Batani»  of  which  eight  granite  columns  are  still 
standing  on  a  high  basement,  was  consecrated  by  the  consuls  Sem- 
pronius  and  Minucius,  B.  C.  497,  and  restored  by  Munatius  Plancus 
(B.C.  44?).  From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  seat  of  theJErarium 
Publieumy  or  public  treasury.  The  inscription,  Senaius  poptdwque 
Romanus  incendio  conmmptum  reitituit,  refers  to  a  later  restoration, 
undertaken  hastily  and  without  taste.  Of  the  lofty  flight  of  steps  by 
which  the  portico  was  approached  there  are  now  but  scanty  traces. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  a  piece  of  excellent  road- 
paving,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  rest  of  the  paving  in  the  Fo- 
rum,  which  is  carelessly  laid  and  of  a  late  period.  On  the  Clivua 
CapitoUnus,  or  road  ascending  to  the  Capitol,  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  are  the  remains  of  the  Umbilicus  Urbis  Romae,  or  ideal 
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centre  of  the  city  and  empire.  Traces  have  also  been  found  of  the 
Milliarium  Aureum,  or  central  milestone  of  the  roads  radiating 
from  Rome,  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  28. 

Over  the  Sacra  Via  rises  the  *  Triumphal  Areh  of  Septimins 
Severus,  75  ft.  in  height,  82  ft.  in  breadth,  with  three  passages  over 
the  N.  branch  of  the  Sacra  Via.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  sons  Oaracalla  and  Geta  in  A.D.  203,  to  commemorate 
their  victories  over  the  Parthians,  Arabians,  and  Adiabeni,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  brazen  chariot  with  six  horses,  on  which  stood  Seve- 
ruB,  crowned  by  Victory.  Garacalla  afterwards  erased  the  name  of 
his  brother  Geta,  whom  he  had  murdered.    The  gap  thus  made  was 

filled  by  an  addition  to  the  titles  of  Garacalla  and  his  father. 

Above  the  arches  are  figures  of  Victory;  at  the  sides,  crowded  scenes 
from  the  wars  of  the  emperor.  Side  next  the  Forum :  (1.),  Raising  of  the 
siege  of  Nisibis  in  the  Parthian  war ;  (r.),  Treaty  with  Armenia,  Siege  of 
Atra.  Side  next  the  Capitol:  (r.)i  Siege  and  capture  of  Babylon-,  (1.), 
Crossing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
On  the  bases  of  the  columns,  Captive  barbarians.  All  these  figures  are 
in  the  degraded  style  of  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  arch  was  temporarily  converted  by  the  ruling  powers  into  a  kind  of 
castle,  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in  rubbish,  but  it  was  unearthed  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1803. 

Passing  through  the  arch  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  massive  stone  remains  of  the  Bostray  or  orators'  tribune, 
erected  by  Julius  Oassar.  This  tribune  consisted  of  an  extensive 
raised  platform ,  about  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide ,  adorned  with 
statues  and  tablets,  and  giving  the  orator  room  to  walk  up  and  down 
during  his  speech.    It  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  preaching 

stages  in  some  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  churches. 

The  original  tribune  derived  the  name  of  Rostra  from  the  iron  prows 
of  the  war-ships  of  Antium  with  which  it  was  adorned  after  the  capture 
of  that  town  in  B.C.  338.  Its  position  cannot  now  be  definitely  fixed, 
but  was  certainly  nearer  the  Curia  (S.  Adriano).  Csesar  transferred  it  to 
the  end  of  the  Forum  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  building  operations. 
The  holes  in  which  the  iron  prows  were  fastened  are  still  visible  in  the 
massive  blocks  of  hewn  stone. 

The  Rostra  naturally  faced  the  Forum  proper,  the  space  reserved 
for  public  assemblies.  Most  of  this  area  is  still  covered  with  houses, 
but  the  S.W.  corner,  paved  with  slabs  of  limestone,  is  open  to  view. 
Anciently  it  extended  to  the  church  of  S.  Adriano  (p.  238),  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Curia,  or  hall  of  the  Senate.  Between  S. 
Adriano  and  the  temple  of  Faustina  lay  the  Baailiea  jEmilia ,  the 
site  of  which  is  also  covered  with  modem  houses. 

Opposite  the  Rostra ,  on  a  rude  substructure  of  blocks  of  tufa, 
occupying  part  of  the  place  used  by  the  popular  meetings,  rises  the 
latest  monument  of  antiquity  in  the  Forum,  the  *Coliuim  of  Pho«at, 
54  ft.  in  height,  which  was  erected  in  608  in  honour  of  the  tyrant 
Phocas  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus,  having 
been  taken  by  him  from  some  older  building.  Itwas  formerly  crowned 
with  a  gilded  statue  of  Phocas.  This  column ,  which  long  formed 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Forum  (Byron's  'nameless  column  with 
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a  buried  base'),  was  at  length  disinterred  in  1813  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dachess  of  Devonshire. 

Among  the  monuments  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Fomm,  the  first  place  in  point  of  artistic  execution  and  preservation 
is  taken  by  a  marble  railing  adorned  with  two  admirable  re- 
liefs (^^Anaglypha'y  These  were  found  in  1872  incorporated  in 
the  foundations  of  a  medieval  building.  They  probably  formed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  balustrade  of  the  steps  ascending  to 
the  Rostra.  They  represent  events  that  took  place  in  the  Forum  it- 
self, and  their  architectural  backgrounds  are  of  great  assistance  in 
determining  its  appearance  in  antiquity. 

The  FiBST  RsLixy  (next  the  Capitol)  alludes  to  Trajaa's  ^AUmenta%  or 
institation  for  poor  children:  on  the  right  is  the  emperor,  in  front  of 
him  is  Italy,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand  (destroyed) ,  and  another  in 
her  arms  to  which  Trajan  hands  a  He88era\  or  ticket*,  on  the  left  is  a 
magistrate  with  his  lictors,  proclaiming  his  edict  from  the  rostra.  In  the 
background  are  a  Triumphal  Arch  (perhaps  that  of  Augustus,  which  stood 
down  to  the  9th  cent,  near  the  church  of  S.  Martina),  the  Curia  (with  its 
five  Corinthian  columns),  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  (or 
fig-tree  under  which  the  she-wolf  reposed),  and  the  statue  of  Harsyas 
(which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Temple  of  Castor). 
AH  these  were  in  or  near  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Forum.  —  The  Second 
Rbubf  represents  the  remission  of  arrears  of  taxes,  the  records  of 
which  are  being  set  on  fire  in  Trajan's  presence.  In  the  background 
are  the  buildings  on  the  K.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Forum:  the  Temple  of 
C!oncordia  (with  eight  Corinthian  columns) ,  an  arch  (perhaps  of  the  Ta- 
bularium),  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (with  eight  Ionic  columns),  and  the  Bii- 
silica  Julia.  Harsyas  and  the  fig-tree  also  again  occur.  On  the  inner 
sides  are  a  wild  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  the  yictims  sacrificed  at  the 
public  celebration  of  the  Suovetaurilia. 

The  subjoined  Views  op  the  K.  and  W.  Sides  or  the  Fobum  are 
taken  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  Anaglypha.  At  the  top  are  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  Forum,  and  below  its  present  ap- 
pearance. In  the  former  the  flutings  of  the  columns  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  are  the  remains  of  a  large  pedestal, 
probably  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  an  emperor.  The  eight  square 
pedestals  of  brick,  which  adjoin  the  Forum  on  the  side  next  the  S. 
branch  of  the  Sacra  Via,  were  formerly  lined  with  marble  and  pro- 
bably bore  granite  columns  (fragments  of  which  lie  scattered  about) 
surmounted  with  statues.  The  hasty  construction  points  to  a  late 
origin,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantine. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  and  facing  the  Capitol,  is  situated 
the  Temple  of  CsBsar,  near  which  GaBsar  had  erected  a  new  orator- 
ical tribune.  It  was  from  this  tribune,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
murdered  dictator  on  19th  or  20th  March,  B.C.  44,  that  Mark  An- 
tony pronounced  the  celebrated  oration  which  wrought  so  power- 
fully on  the  passions  of  the  excited  populace.  A  funeral  pyre  was 
hastily  improvised,  and  the  unparalleled  honour  accorded  to  the 
illustrious  deceased  of  being  burned  in  view  of  the  most  sacred 
shrines  of  the  city.  A  column  with  the  inscription  ^parent!  patri»' 
was  afterwards  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  event.  Augustus 
erected  this  temple  in  honour  of  *Divus  Julius',  his  deified  uncle 
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and  adoptive  father,  and  dedicated  It  to  him  in  B.C.  29,  after  the 

battle  of  Actium.  At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  tribune  with  the 

prows  of  the  captured  Egyptian  vessels. 

The  foundation  of  the  substmctares  of  the  temple,  consisting  of 
concrete,  were  discovered  in  1872,  bat  their  covering  of  solid  stone  has 
been  removed.  In  front  of  the  temple,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  plat- 
form, still  partly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  above-mentioned  tribune  or  Rostra  ad  Divi  JuM,  Its  present 
form  appears  to  have  resulted  from  subsequent  alterations. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Gssar  and  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  the  remains  of  a  Triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus  were  recently 
found.  This  arch  spanned  the  Sacra  Via  and  formed  the  architectural 
termination  of  the  Forum. 

Farther  on,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  near  the  slopes 
of  the  Palatine,  lies  a  group  of  buildings  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  cults  of  Rome,  that  of  Yesta.  The  circular  erection 
of  tufa  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Vesta  j  in  which 
the  sacred  fire  was  kept  alight  by  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Numerous 
fragments  of  its  marble  ornamentation  strew  the  ground.  The  work- 
manship of  these  is  somewhat  careless ,  dating  apparently  from  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  in  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  —  A  small 
and  well-preserved  jEdieula,  or  shrine  for  the  image  of  a  god, 
erected  according  to  the  inscription  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome,  was  found  behind  the  temple  in  1882. 

Adjoining  the  iEdicula  are  a  few  steps  and  a  side-entrance  leading 
to  the  *Atriiun  Yestss,  or  Palace  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  excavated 
in  1883-84.  The  extant  ruins  are  of  carefully  constructed  brick- 
work, which,  however,  has  almost  entirely  lost  its  marble  facing. 
They  date  from  the  imperial  period,  probably  from  the  2nd  cent, 
of  our  era.  The  whole  building  falls  into  three  divisions :  a  rect- 
angular colonnaded  court,  corresponding  to  the  Atrium  in  private 
houses ;  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  Vestals,  grouped  round  a  lofty 
square  apartment,  resembling  the  ordinary  Tablinum;   and  the 

kitchen  and  offices  to  the  right,  behind  the  Atrium. 

The  CoDBT,  224  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide,  is  ttie  most  extensive  part 
of  the  building.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  two-storied  arcade,  with  columns 
of  veined  green  cipollino  marble  below  and  red  breccia  corallina  above. 
The  middle  of  the  court  was  probably  occupied  by  fountains  and  flower- 
beds, in  order  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  Vestals,  who  were 
confined  to  their  palace  like  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery.  The  court  was 
also  adorned  with  statues  of  the  Head  Vestals  (Virffines  Vettales  Maxnnae), 
of  which  eleven  are  still  preserved  in  whole  or  in  part,  some  showing 
excellent  workmanship.  The  intervention  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  often 
very  effective  in  procuring  appointments  to  official  and  even  military 
posts,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  some  of  the  statues  show  that 
they  were  erected  by  grateful  relatives  and  other  recipients  of  such  favours. 
The  names  (Numisia  Hazimilla,  Terentia  Flavola,  Flavia  Publicia,  €k>elia 
Claudiana,  Terentia  RuflUa)  belong  to  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.  (201-364  A.  D.). 
At  the  inner  end  of  the  court  is  a  marble-lined  cistern  for  the  reception 
of  rain-water,  as  a  venerable  precept  of  their  cult  forbade  the  priestesses 
lo  use  water  conveyed  throagh  artificial  channels. 

The  second  division  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  Dwkllino  Rooms. 
Tn  the  middle  is  a  lofty  square  room  approached  by  steps.    On  each  side 
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of  it  are  three  doors  giving  acceM  to  what  are  anpposed  to  be  the  cells 
of  the  six  priestesses.  There  were  other  apartments  in  the  upper  floor, 
of  which,  however,  a  part  only,  inclading  several  bath-rooms,  has  been 
preserved.    A  wooden  staircase  ascends  from  one  of  the  apartments  on  the 

S.  aide.     Here  also  is   an  exit  leading  to  the  Jfova  Fia,  which  diverged 

from  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  Arch  of  Titas  (p.  244). 

The   third  group  of  rooms,  behind  the  Atrinm,  to   the  right,  were 

used  for  DoMBSTio  Pobposes.    A  mill,  a  kitchen,  and  several  storerooms 

may  b«  here  observed. 

We  now  return  to  the  Temple  of  Yesta  and  continue  our  walk 
along  the  Sacra  Via. 

Between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  Faustina  are  a  few  fragments 
of  the  marble  walls  of  the  Regia,  or  ofttcial  quarters  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  The  Fasti  preserved  in  the  Capitol  (see  p.  215)  were 
found  here.  At  the  Regia  the  Sacra  Via  was  spanned  by  the  Arch  of 
the  Fabii,  erected  in  B.C.  120  by  Q.FabiusMaxlmus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Allobrogi ,  and  forming  the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  Forum.  A 
few  scattered  fragments  of  its  stone-facing  and  vaulting  have  been 
dlscoYered,  and  may  now  be  seen  opposite  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 
The  exact  site  of  the  arch  cannot  be  identified. 

Farther  on  in  the  Sacra  Via,  on  a  base  16  ft.  above  the  street 
and  formerly  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  the  *Temple  of  Fanitina, 
of  which  the  portico  (with  ten  columns,  six  of  which  form  the  facade) 
and  part  of  the  ceUa  are  still  standing.  It  was  dedicated  by  An- 
toninus in  141  to  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina,  and  re-dedicated  to 
that  emperor  himself  after  his  death.  The  first  line  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ,  IHvo  Anttmino  et  divae  Faustitiae  ex  S.C.,  was  then  added. 
In  the  interior  of  the  temple  is  the  church  of  8.  Loremo  in  Miranda. 

The  portico  was  excavated  in  1807  and  1810.  The  columns  are  of 
cipollino,  or  marble  of  Eubcea,  and  are  46  ft.  in  height.  The  cella  is  of 
peperine,  the  marble  incrustation  of  which  has  entirely  disappeared.  —  The 
year  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  unknown,  and  the  earliest  record 
of  it  dates  from  1377.  The  facade  was  erected  in  1602.  The  entrance  is 
at  present  in  the  Via  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  on  the  S.E.  side. 

A  hill,  named  the  Velia  in  ancient  times,  connects  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiline,  its  highest  point  being  marked  by  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(97  ft. ;  p.  233).  The  Sacra  Via  ascends  gradually  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  soon  reaches  — 

*8S.  Coima  e  Damiano  (PI.  II,  20,  5:  en  -.nr}  in  the  Via  dl 
Miranda),  built  by  Felix  IV.  (526-30),  having  been  incorporated 
with  an  ancient  circular  temple  erected  by  the  £mp.  Maxentius  to 
his  son  Romulus,  and  sometimes  erroneously  called  a  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil ,  Urban  VIII.  raised 
the  level  of  the  pavement  so  much  in  1633 ,  that  an  upper  and  a 
lower  church  were  formed. 

The  Lower  Ghukch,  which  retains  its  old  bronze  doors  with  their  an- 
tique lock,  contains  the  tomb  of  SS.  Gosmas,  Damianus,  and  Felix,  an  an- 
cient altar,  remains  of  an  ancient  pavement,  and  somewhat  lower  a  spring, 
said  to  have  been  called  forth  by  St.  Felix. 

Upper  Ghtirch.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir  and  in  the  tribune  are  inter- 
esting ^Jiosaiet  of  the  6th  cent,  the  period  of  the  founder,  perhaps  the  mos' 
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beantifal  of  their  kind  at  Rome  (see  p.  xiyi),  bat  freely  restored  about  1660 
(best  light  towards  evening).  Those  on  the  arch,  which  has  been  shortened 
daring  a  restoration,  represent  the  Lamb  with  the  Book  with  seven  seals, 
according  to  Revelations  iv. ;  adjoining  these  the  seven  candlesticks ,  four 
angels,  and  two  of  the  symbols  (angel  and  eagle)  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
arms  with  wreaths,  below,  belonged  to  two  prophets.  In  the  tribune: 
Christ,  to  whom  the  saints  Ck)smas  and  Damianus  are  conducted  by  Peter 
and  Paul ;  on  the  left  side  St.  Felix  with  the  church  (new) ,  on  the  right 
St.  Theodorus.  Beneath ,  Christ  as  the  Lamb ,  towards  whom  the  twelve 
lambs  (Apostles)  turn. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  were  found  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
plan  of  Rome,  other  fragments  of  which  were  discovered  in  1867>68  and  in 
1882  (see  p.  217).  The  ancient  wall  to  which  the  plan  was  affixed  belonged 
to  the  Templum  ScKtae  Urbt's^  an  edifice  erected  by  Vespasian  in  A.D. 
78  and  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  repository  for  the  archives  of  the  censor,  municipal  plans,  registra- 
tion lists,  etc. 

We  next  reach,  on  the  left,  the  three  colossal  arches  of  the  *Bft- 
silica  of  Conitantine  (PI.  II,  20,  23"),  erected  hy  Maxentius,  l)iit 
afterwards  altered  by  his  conqueror  Constantino.  The  entrance  ori- 
ginally faced  the  Colosseum,  but  afterwards  the  Sacra  Via.  It  was 
a  basilica  of  three  halls,  with  vaulting  of  vast  span,  which  has  served 
as  a  model  to  modern  architects,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter^s,  where 
the  nave-vaulting  Is  of  the  same  width. 

The  Ground  Plan  is  rectangular  in  form,  about  1(X)  yds.  long  and 
88  yds.  wide.  The  principal  apse ,  opposite  the  entrance  from  the  Colos- 
seum, has  lately  been  extricated  from  rubbish,  but  is  only  partly  preserved. 
After  the  opening  of  the  second  entrance  on  the  side  next  the  Palatine, 
a  second  apse  was  added.  The  tunnel  vaulting  of  the  S.  aisle  has  been 
preserved;  width  66  ft.,  depth  54  ft.,  height  78  ft.  The  span  of  the  nave 
was  about  80  ft. ;  its  height  112  ft.,  and  its  width  66  ft.  In  front  of  the 
central  pillars  stood  eight  huge  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble;  the 
only  one  now  existing  stands  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (p.  176).  The 
entrance  facing  the  Sacra  Via  was  formerly  adorned  with  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  some  of  the  shafts  of  which  have  been  re-erected. 

The  traveller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  summit  for  the  sake 
of  the  magnificent  *^Panokama  of  ancient  Rome  which  it  commands.  As, 
however,  the  Via  in  Miranda  is  now  inaccessible  from  the  Forum,  we  must 
make  a  detour  to  reach  the  roof;  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  on 
the  way  back  from  the  Colosseum.  Those  who  wish  also  to  visit  the 
interior  follow  the  road  between  the  side  of  S.  Francesca  Bomana  and  the 
high  garden-wall,  and  opposite  the  Colosseum  turn  sharply  to  the  left 
nnd  descend  the  Via  del  Colosseo.  At  the  corner  here  is  ^o.  61,  a  home 
for  poor  girls  (visitors  ring;  Vj  fr.),  from  the  garden  of  which  we  ascend  a 
light  of  steps.  A  window  adjoining  the  stairs  affords  the  best  view  of 
Colosseum,  to  the  left  of  which  are  the  Thermae  of  Titus  on  the  £a- 
quiline;  to  the  right  the  circular  S.  Stefano;  nearer,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
with  the  new  dome,  both  on  the  Cselius.  Beyond  the  Colosseum  the 
Alban,  and  to  the  left  the  Sabine  Mts.  To  the  S.  the  Palatine  with  the 
ruins  of  the  imperial  palaces  and  two  monasteries,  and  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tiber  with  the  Villa  PamphUj.  Towards  the  W.  the  Capitol;  to 
the  right  of  it,  between  the  domes  of  two  churches,  Trajan's  Column  is 
visible;  above  the  latter  Monte  Mario;  farther  to  the  right  the  Torre  di 
l^erone  and  the  Quirinal. 

Adjoining  the  basilica  of  Constantino,  and  partly  occupying  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  (see  p.  233),  is  the  church  of — 

8.  Franoeica  Bomana  (PI.  II,  23),  containing  the  toml)  of  Fran- 
cesco de'  Ponziani,  who  died  in  1440  and  was  canonised  In  1608 
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(festiyal,  9th  March}.  It  oceapies  the  site  of  a  much  older  charth, 
mentioned  as  8.  Maria  Antiqtia  as  early  as  the  8th  cent.,  which  was 
afterwards  repeatedly  altered.  The  most  extensive  restoration  was 
carried  out  by  Honorius  III.  about  1216,  after  a  Are.  In  the  later 
middle  ages  it  was  called  S.  Maria  Nova.  The  facade,  by  Carlo 
LombardOj  was  added  about  1612. 

Interior.  On  the  right,  2nd  Chapel:  (r.)  Monument  of  Card.  Vulcani 
(d.  1322)  and  that  of  the  papal  commandant  and  general  Antonio  Bido  (d.  1475). 
3rd  Chapel :  Miracles  of  St.  Benedict ,  altar-piece  by  SubUjfrat.  In  the 
Tbibovs  mosaics  of  the  12th  cent,  (lately  restorod) :  in  the  centre  Madonna, 
(1.)  SS.  John  and  James,  (r.)  Peter  and  Andrew.  Over  the  high-altar  an 
ancient  Madonna,  traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which  is  said  alone 
Xo  have  escaped  destruction  in  the  conflagration.  To  Uie  right  of  the  apse : 
monument  of  Gregory  XI.,  who  transferred  the  papal  residence  from  Avignon 
to  Borne  {d.  1378),  with  a  relief  by  Olivieri.  Here  on  the  right,  built  into 
the  wall,  are  two  stones  on  which  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  knelt 
when  they  prayed  for  the  punishment  of  Simon  Magus.  In  the  Confessio  a 
group  of  tbe  saints  with  an  angel,  by  Mtli.  Under  the  tribune  (closed)  is 
the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  over  the  altar  a  marble  relief  by  Bernini.  — 
Sackibtt.  On  the  left  wall  a  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by  Sinibaldo  IM, 
a  pupil  of  Perugino,  1524. 

Adjoining  the  church,  on  the  summit  of  the  Velia  (p.  231)  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine ,  rises  the  *  Triumphal  Areh  of  Titus, 
commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  70),  and  dedicated  to 
him  under  his  successor  Domitian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  on  the 
side  next  the  Colosseum  records :  Senatas  populusque  Romanus  diva 
Tito  divi  Vespasiani  filio  Veapasiano  Augtuto.  The  arch  is  embel- 
lished with  fine  •Reliefs  (p.  xxxvii). 

Outbids  :  On  the  same  side  as  the  inscription  is  a  sacrificial  procession 
on  the  frieze.  Inbidb  :  Titus  crowned  by  Victory  in  a  quadriga  driven  by 
Boma;  opposite,  the  triumphal  procession  with  the  captive  Jews,  table 
witb  the  show-bread,  and  candlestick  with  seven  branches.  —  In  the 
middle  ages  the  arch  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani,  and 
strengthened  with  baitlements  and  new  walls.  When  these  were  removed 
in  1SQ2  under  Pius  YII.,  the  arch  lost  its  support,  and  had  to  be  recon- 
structed, as  stated  by  the  inscription  on  the  other  side.  The  central  part, 
in  marble,  is  therefore  alone  ancient;  the  restored  parts  are  of  travertine. 

The  street  descends  past  the  remains  of  private  houses  to  the 
Colosseum.  [To  the  right  diverges  the  Via  S.  Bonaventura,  with 
the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventura;  the  con  vent- garden,  open  to  gentle- 
men, contains  a  fine  palm  and  commands  a  beautiful  view.]  On 
the  left  is  the  double  apse  of  the  Temple  of  Yenm  and  Boma  (PI. 
II,  20),  erected  by  Hadrian  from  a  plan  by  himself  in  A.D.  135,  and 
restored  after  a  fire  by  Maxentius  in  307.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
superb  temples  in  Rome.  The  gilded  bronze  tiles  were  removed  to 
St.  Peter's  by  Honorius  I.  in  626. 

There  were  evidently  two  temples  under  the  same  roof,  entered  from 
the  sides  next  the  Colosseum  and  next  the  Capitol.  The  cellse  were 
adjacent,  so  that  there  was  a  niche  on  each  side  of  the  central  wall  for 
the  image  of  a  god.  The  older  portion,  with  a  well-preserved  ^Apse,  is 
built  into  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  (p.  ^£32),  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Directors  of  the  Excavations  \  the  other  half  towards  the 
Colosseum  is  open.  The  vestibules  of  the  cellee  had  each  four  columns 
in  front.  Around  each  ran  a  colonnade  of  ten  columns  at  the  ends,  and 
twenty  at  the  sides  (length  120  yds.,  width  58  yds.).    This  colonnade  was 
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enclosed  by  a  second,  of  about  200  colamns,  180  yds.  long,  and  110  yds. 
wide,  and  projecting  as  far  as  the  street,  where  it  was  supported  by 
massive  substructures.  To  this  colonnade  belonged  the  granite  shafts 
scattered  about  here.    The  celln  were  encrusted  with  the  rarest  marbles. 

Descending  hence  towards  the  Golossenm,  we  reach  the  so-called 
Mela  SudanSy  the  partly  restored  brick  Interior  of  a  magnificent 
fountain  erected  here  by  Domitlan.  To  the  right  we  see  the  Arch 
of  Constantine  (p.  236).  To  the  left  (N.)  we  observe  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  square  Basis  of  masonry.  Here  once  stood  the  gilded 
bronze  Colossal  Statue  of  Nero,  as  god  of  the  sun,  surrounded  with 
rays,  and  about  117  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  Zenodorusby  order  of 
the  emperor  himself,  to  grace  the  golden  palace  which  he  erected  with 
lavish  splendour  after  the  burning  of  Rome  in  A.D.  64.  The  palace 
fell  to  decay  soon  after  Nero's  death  in  68  (p.  133),  and  the  statue 
was  removed  by  Hadrian  to  this  pedestal.  In  the  space  occupied  by 
an  artificial  lake  in  the  gardens  of  Nero ,  Vespasian  founded  the  — 

**ColOMeiim  (PI.  II,  24),  originally  called  the  Amphitheatrum 
Flavium ,  the  largest  theatre,  and  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures in  the  world ,  completed  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  It  was  in- 
augurated by  gladiatorial  combats ,  continued  during  100  days,  in 
which  5000  wild  animals  were  killed ,  and  naval  contests  were  ex- 
hibited ;  and  it  contained  seats  for  87,000  spectators.  The  building 
has  been  known  since  the  8th  cent,  under  its  present  name,  derived 
probably  from  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  once  adorned  it. 

Having  been  injured  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  it  was  restored 
by  Alexander  Severus.  In  248  the  Emp.  Philip  here  celebrated  the  1000th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  with  magnificent  games.  In  406 
gladiator-combats  were  abolished  by  Honorius  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  but  wild-beast  fights  were  continued  till  the  time  of 
Theodoric  the  Great.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Colosseum  was  used  by  the 
Roman  barons,  especially  the  Frangipani,  as  a  fortress.  In  1312  the  Anni- 
baldi  were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  Emp.  Henry  VII.,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  In  1332  the  Roman  nobility  again  intro- 
duced bull-flghts.  After  this  period,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  Colos- 
seum began,  and  the  stupendous  pile  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
quarry.  In  the  15th  cent.  Paul  II.  here  procured  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pal.  di  S.  Marco  (di  Venezia),  Card.  Riario  for  the  Can- 
celleria,  and  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  for  the  Palazzo  Famese.  Sixtus  V.  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  cloth-factory  here,  and  Clement  XI.  actually  used  the 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  Benedict  XIV.  (17^)^)  was 
the  first  to  protect  the  edifice  from  farther  demolition  by  consecrating  the 
interior  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,  referring  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
blood  of  martyrs  had  flowed  there;  and  he  erected  small  chapels  within 
it,  which  were  removed  in  1874.  The  following  popes,  particularly 
Pius  VII.  and  Leo  XII.,  have  averted  the  imminent  danger  of  the  fall  of 
the  ruins  by  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses.  The  steps  in  the  interior  were 
restored  by  Pius  IX. 

The  Colosseum  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine,  originally 
held  together  by  iron  cramps,  and  tufa  and  bricks  have  also  been 
used  in  the  interior.  The  numerous  holes  were  bored  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  then  very  valuable  iron. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  the  external  circum- 
ference of  the  elliptical  structure  measures  576  yds.,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  the  long  diameter  205  yds.,  the  shorter  170  yds,, 
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the  arena  93  yds.  by  58  yds.,  and  the  height  156  ft.  Above  the 
arena  rise  the  tiers  of  seats,  intersected  by  steps  and  passages,  most 
of  which  are  now  in  mins  and  only  partly  accessible. 

The  exterior  of  the  still  preserved  N.E.  portion,  on  the  side 
next  the  Esqniline ,  consists  of  fonr  stories,  the  three  first  being 
formed  by  arcades,  the  pillars  of  which  are  adorned  with  half-columns 
of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  order  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
stories  respectively.  A  wall  with  windows  between  Corinthian 
pilasters  forms  the  4th  story.  Statues  were  placed  in  the  arcades  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  stories,  as  appears  from  the  representations  on 
ancient  coins.  At  the  ends  of  the  diameters  are  the  fonr  triple 
Principal  Entbances,  those  next  to  the  Esqniline  and  Cslius 
being  destined  for  the  emperor,  the  others  for  the  solemn  proces- 
sion before  the  beginning  of  the  games,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  the  animals  and  machinery.  On  the  side  next  the  Esquiline  are 
seen  traces  of  the  stucco-decorations,  which  were  used  as  models  by 
Giovanni  daUdine,  the  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  arcades  of  the  lowest 
story  served  as  entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  were  furnished  with 
numbers  up  to  Ixxvi  (Nos.  xxiii  to  liv  still  exist) ,  in  order  to  in- 
dicate tbe  staircases  to  the  different  seats.  Below,  on  the  exterior, 
are  two  rows  of  arcades ;  inside  a  massive  substructure  for  the  seats. 
Every  fourth  arch  contains  a  staircase. 

Part  of  the  Tiebs  of  Seats  is  still  distinguishable ;  the  foremost, 
called  tbe  Podium ,  was  destined  for  the  emperor,  the  senators,  and 
the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor  occupied  a  raised  seat,  called  the 
Pulvinar,  and  the  others  had  seats  of  honour.  Above  the  Podium 
rose  three  other  classes  of  seats,  the  first  of  which  was  allotted  to  the 
knights.  The  humbler  spectators  occupied  the  last  division ,  in  a 
colonnade ,  on  the  roof  of  which  were  stationed  sailors  of  the  im- 
perial fleet  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  sail-cloth  over  the  whole 
amphitheatre  to  exclude  the  glare  of  sun.  Apertures  are  still  seen 
in  the  external  coping,  with  corbels  below  them ,  for  the  support  of 
the  masts  to  which  the  necessary  ropes  were  attached. 

Under  the  Abbna  ,  and  adjacent  to  the  foundations  of  the  inner 
wail ,  were  chambers  and  dens  for  the  wild  beasts.  More  towards 
the  centre  were  found  a  number  of  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  partly 
required  for  the  support  of  the  arena ,  and  partly  connected  with 
the  theatrical  apparatus  employed  in  some  of  the  performances. 
Since  i874  one  half  of  the  arena  has  been  disclosed  by  excavations. 
The  precise  uses  of  the  various  chambers  are  not  yet  ascertained. 
Although  one-third  only  of  the  gigantic  structure  remains,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendously  impressive.  An  architect  of  last  century 
estimated  the  value  of  the  materials  still  existing  at  1^2  million 
scndi,  which  according  to  the  present  value  of  money  would  be  equi- 
valent to  at  least  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  The  Colosseum  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  gave  rise  in  the 
8th  cent,  to  a  prophetic  saying  of  the  pilgrims :  — 
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^  While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand, 

When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 

And  when  Rome  faUs,  with  it  shall  fall  the  World !' 

The  Upper  Stobies  ahould  be  visited  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  structure  (custodian  found  at  the 
entrance  next  to  the  Palatine;  gratuities  forbidden).  We  ascend  a  new 
stone  staircase  to  the  first  story.  Of  the  three  arcades  here  we  follow  the 
innermost,  which  affords  a  survey  of  the  interior.  Over  the  entrance  from 
the  PJEtlatine  a  modern  staircase  of  48  steps  ascends  to  the  2nd,  and  then 
to  the  left  to  a  projection  in  the  3rd  story.  The  *View  from  the  restored 
balustrade  to  the  right  in  the  4th  story,  to  which  55  more  steps  ascend, 
is  still  more  extensive.  It  embraces  the  Gtelius  with  S.  Stefano  Botondo 
and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo;  farther  off,  the  Aventine  with  S.  Balbina,  in 
the  background  S.  Paolo  Fuori;  nearer,  to  the  right,  the  Pyramid  of 
Cestius;   to  the  right  the  Palatine,  with  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

The  Colosseum  is  profoundly  impressive  by  Moonlight,  or  when 
illuminated  (e.g.,  by  Bengal  lights;  comp.  p.  122).  The  traveller  should 
avail  himself  of  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  the  purpose.  Visitors  may 
enter  the  arena  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  a  special  permesso  of  the 
Ministry  is  necessary  for  access  to  the  tiers  of  seats.  The  Flora  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  once  comprised  420  species,  which  were 
collected  by  an  English  botanist,  but  most  of  them  have  disappeared. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Colosseum,  between  the  CsbUus  and  Pala- 
tine, spanning  the  Via  Triumphalis  which  here  joined  the  Sacra 
Via,  stands  the  — 

*TriiLmplial  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  n,  24),  the  best-preserved 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome,  erected  after  the  victory  over  Maxen- 
tius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  In  311,  when  Constantine 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The  inscription  runs  thus : 
Imp,  Caes.  Fl.  Constantino  Maximo  pio  felici  Auguato  Senatus  Po~ 
puliisque  B(ymanuSj  quod  instinctu  divinitatia  mentis  magnitudine 
cum  exercitu  suo  tarn  de  tyranno  quam  de  omni  ejus  factione  uno 
tempore  justis  rem  publicam  ultus  est  armis  arcum  triumphis  insignem 
dicavit.  The  arch  has  three  passages.  The  greater  part  of  the  orna- 
mentation and  the  admirable  ^Sculptures  were  brought  from  an  arch 
of  Trajan  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Trajan's  Forum,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  rude  additions  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 

From  the  Abch  opTkajan:  Above,  the  captive  Dacians  (ancient^  but 
one  of  them,  and  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  others,  are  new).  RelUft 
(facing  the  Colosseum,  to  the  left):  1.  Trajan's  entry  into  Rome;  to  the 
right  of  it,  2.  Prolongation  of  the  Via  Appia;  3.  Trajan  causing  poor 
children  to  be  educated;  4.  Trajan  condemning  a  barbarian.  On  the 
other  side,  to  the  left:  5.  Trajan  crowning  the  Parthian  king  Parthamas- 
pates;  6.  Soldiers  bringing  two  barbarians  before  Trajan;  7.  Trajan 
addressing  the  army;  8.  Trajan  sacrificing.  The  eight  Medallion*  below 
these  reliefs  represent  sacrifices  and  hunting-scenes ;  on  the  narrow  sides 
two  battles  with  the  Dacians;  below  the  central  arch,  the  vanquished 
imploring  pardon,  and  Trajan  crowned  by  Victory.  —  The  marked  con- 
trast between  the  two  different  periods  of  art  is  exhibited  by  the  smaller 
reliefs  inserted  between  the  medallions,  representing  the  achievements  of 
Constantine  in  war  and  in  peace.  In  1804  Pius  VII.  caused  the  arch  to 
be  thoroughly  excavated.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  was  converted  into  a  caatle, 
and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Frangipani. 

On  the  opposite  side,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Colosseum,   in  the  Via  Labicana,  first  gate  to  the  left  (whence  the 
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Via  della  Polveriera  ascends  to  the  left  between  walls  in  5  min.  to 
S.  Pletro  in  Yincoli,  p.  182),  are  situated  on  the  Esquiline  the  — 

*Tliex]iu»  of  ntiu  (PI.  II,  26 ;  adm.,  see  p.  124) ;  visitors  &hoiUd 
be  careful  not  to  enter  these  ruins  in  a  heated  condition.  Mscenas 
once  had  a  villa  here,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
golden  palace  of  Nero.  On  the  site  of  the  latter,  in  A.D.  80,  Titus 
hastily  erected  his  sumptuous  Therma:,  which  were  altered  and 
enlarged  by  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  others.  The  Thermae  themselves, 
though  still  nearly  entire  in  tlie  16th  cent.,  have  now  almost  vanish- 
ed; some  fragments  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  vineyards  be- 
tween the  Yia  Labicana  and  the  Via  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli.  The 
small  part  now  accessible,  excavated  in  1813,  belongs  almost  wholly 

to  Nero's  building. 

The  nine  long  vaulted  parallel  passages  first  entered  belong  to  the 
building  of  Titns  and  formed  together  the  substructure  of  a  large  semi- 
circular Exedra,  such  as  is  found  at  the  Thermse  of  Diocletian,  Caracalla 
(p.  255),  and  others.  Kero'^s  buildings  form  an  uigle  of  45°  with  the  axis 
of  the  Thernaae.  A  suite  of  seven  rooms  is  first  entered  here ;  to  the  left, 
near  that  in  the  centre,  are  remains  of  a  spring.  The  special  purpose  of 
these  rooms,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  Thermse, 
cannot  be  deflhitely  settled.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  beautiful 
mural  paintings,  which  served  as  models  for  Oiovanni  da  Udine  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  decoration  of  the  loggie.  The  custodian  points  out  the  spot 
where  the  Laocoon  is  said  to  have  been  found,  but  this  famous  group 
was  really  found  at  the  Sette  Sale  (p.  181). 

Fora  of  the  Xmperori.    Academy  of  St.  Luke. 

In  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Forum  of  the  Republic  lay  the 
Fora  of  the  Emperors ,  which  were  erected  rather  as  monuments  to 
their  founders  and  ornaments  to  the  city  than  for  political  purposes, 
and  were  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  chief  edifice 
in  these  fora  was  always  a  temple.  The  Forum  Julium ,  the  first 
of  the  kind ,  was  begun  by  Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus ;  the 
second  was  built  by  Augustus.  A  third,  in  front  of  the  Templum 
SacrsB  Urbis  (p.  232),  was  constructed  by  Vespasian.  Between 
this  forum  and  the  first  two  lay  the  Forum  Tiansitorium  (see 
p.  239),  to  the  N.  of  which  was  that  of  Trajan  (p.  240),  the  most 
magnillcent  of  all. 

We  begin  our  Inspection  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
where  the  Via  delV  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  (p.  211),  descending 
from  the  Capitol,  unites  with  the  Via  di  Marforio  (p.  163). 

Here,  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  lies  the  small  church  of  8,  Giu- 
seppe de*  Faleynami  (PI.  II,  20,  3),  whiph  la  built  over  the  Career 
Kamertinnst  one  of  the  most  ancient  struetures  in  Rome  (entr.  from 
the  church ;  light  supplied  by  the  sacristan,  ^2  ^'0-  This  was  ori- 
ginally built  over  a  well,  named  TuUianum^  and  thence  traditionally 
attributed  to  Servius  Tulllus,  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison. 

It  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the  other,  of  very  ancient 
construction.  The  upper  is  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  which  was  probably 
once  adjoined  by  other  similar  chambers.  An  inscription  on  the  front 
records   a  restoration ,   probably  at  the  beginning   of  the  Imperial  period. 
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The  lower  chamber,  whick  was  orienaLU^  acceaaible  onlj  tliroaglk  a  hole 
ia  the  ceiling,  is  19  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  sad  6>/t  ft.  high.  The  vaiiltiag 
is  fonned  by  the  padnal  projectioa  of  the  sidewalls  aatil  they  meet.  It 
coataias  a  spriag,  which,  accordiag  to  the  legead,  St.  Peter,  w^bo  was 
imprisoaed  here  aader  Kero,  aiiracaloosly  caased  to  flow  ia  order  to 
baptise  his  jailors.  The  baildiag  has  theiefore  beea  nsjned  S.  Pietro  in 
(knxere  since  the  15th  ceatary.  Ia  this  daageoa  perished  Jagortha  (after 
hariBg  beea  deprired  of  food  for  six  days),  VerdBgetorlx,  and  other  con- 
qaercd  enemies.  Sallnst,  ia  recordiag  tlM  execatioa  of  Catiline''B  confede- 
rates, describes  theprisoathns:  —  '^Est  in  esrcere  locns,  qaodTollianiun 
appellator,  circiter  daodecim  pedes  hami  depressas.  Bam  miniant  undique 
parietes  atqae  iasaper  camera  lapideis  foraicibas  Tiacta;  sed  incultu  te- 
aebris  odore  fceda  atqae  terribilis  cjas  facies  esf  (la  the  priaon  is  a 
chamber  aamed  the  Talliaaam,  about  12  fl.  below  the  sur^ce  of  the 
grouad.  This  is  sarronnded  by  walls  aad  cohered  by  a  vaulted  stone  roof; 
bat  its  appearance  is  repalsive  aad  terriUe  on  account  of  the  ne^ect, 
darkness,  aad  smell.) 

A  litde  to  the  £.  the  Via  Bombijj^  lemches  the  Foram.  At  the 
end  of  it,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  the  churches  of  S.  Adiiano  and 
SS.  Martina  e  Luca ,  both  erected  on  the  sites  of  ancient  boild- 
ings.  88.  Martina  e  Luca  (^PL  II,  20,  4)  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  chnrch,  the  latter  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  the  former 
erected  in  the  18th  cent,  by  PUUo  da  CorUma.  —  8.  Adriano,  with 
its  nnadomed  facade,  was  erected  by  Honorins  I.  in  the  7th  cent, 
and  afterwards  restored.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
which  was  subsequently  re-erected  under  the  name  of  Curia  Julia 
hy  Gssar  and  Augustus,  and  was  used  as  an  assembly-hall  by  the 
senate  (comp.  p.  227). 

No.  44,  Via  BoneUa,  adjoining  SS.  Martina  e  Luca,  is  the  — 
Acaademia  di  8.  Luea  (H.  H,  20),  a  school  of  art  founded  in  i577, 
and  re-organised  in  1874.    The  first  director  was  Federigo  Zuechero. 
ine  picture-gaUery  of  the  Academy  (adm.,  seep.  122),  a  second- 
rate  collection,  contains  few  works  of  importonoe. 
casts  f^m*a?i^  tlie  sUircase,  into   the  walla  of  which  are  built  a  few 
ing  is  tt7  ««7^***  *  Ck)lumn  (disfigured  with  whitewash).    On  the  first  land- 
(closedl-    «^..  f^^S..*^  *^«  collection  of  the  competitive  works  of  the  pupils 
Olives,  drawin^i'Kr^"*'"*"*^®'  '^POslng,  in  plaster  j  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
watering  the  ^5  i  ^  u  *  ^*''*'  'eliefe  by  Thorvaldsen  and  Canova;  Ganymede 
We  ascenH  o   '  ^J  ^'''^orvaldten,  and  several  casts  from  the  antique. 

Picture  OiSl«^.,r/'**"^^®»  •"^  "°8  **  ^^^  entrance  to  the  — 

Jeads  to  the  I    s/r      ^  '*:*"•)•    A  smaU  Ante-Ghakbeb  (with  engravings,  etc.) 

School,  Descent  ^^'♦l*^^JS.®^  ^'°™  above.    Entrance-wall:  \.  Early  FUmuh 

£f  this  picture    twT  ""^  SP**'   2-  Carlo  Maratta,  Madonna;  on  the  back 

Kaphaera  TreaiaBM»l^tiL\^^^^'   ^^  ^^"^  Antonio,   of  the  first  design  of 

Ei    §J*^'  Ve'^us  CTOwn^S  i?^?'®^""*^**  original  supposed  to  have  been  lost). 

Ti!^-    '^'"'    Veru^  S^^^^  *^®  <^'»ce8  i  10-  ^«»  ^y«*>  Madonna.  -  End-Wall : 

Tolt5;*"*P*e»»»5   86'  jK;?«f®*;^"~.^*"  ^»^^S  the  entrance:  31.  Berchem, 

mJio%''^  ^''^ui;'^'^%'^,,^^l^  Kortenaar  (1636)5  39.   F.   Venmeti] 

Pi?  '  ^i?-Py  Of  RapWl?^'?  ?*'^  ""^  J^^**  "»«  Baptist;  153.  €finlio  Bo^ 

sl^p^K**"'*  ^all?^  J  ^1**®*  1°  *^®  Famesinai  43.   "ouido  Rtni,  Cu- 
Blue  bv  A  -D *'^-  •'•  Vernet.    Rt>a^r^ia^^    rnw'  „„i^^_  * j._.   !j 
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II.  Salook.  81.  SpagnoletiOf  St.  Jerome  disputing  with  the  tcholars; 
79.  Titian,  Discovery  of  the  guilt  of  Callisto,  inferior  to  the  other  mytho- 
logical pictures  of  this  master;  *7lg.  Raphael,  Boy  as  garland-bearer,  being 
a  relic  of  a  fresco  in  the  Vatican,  sawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  freely 
retouched;  77.  Quercino,  Venns  and  Cupid  (al  Aresco);  73.  AJUr  Titian^ 
Tribute-money  (original  in  Dresden);  19t.  Salv,  Ro$ay  Concert  of  cats; 
61.  After  Titian,  St.  Jerome;  59.  TitioM  (T),  Yanitas;  57.  Bart^  FlenUtk 
School^  Madonna. 

m.  SAI.OON.  To  the  right,  91.  Pmurin,  Bacchic  dance;  103.  Ottido 
Cagnaeci^  Lucretia,  an  admirable  work  of  this  master,  a  painter  of  no  great 
note  belonging  to  the  school  of  Guido  Reni;  107.  Paolo  Veromese^  Susanna; 
108;  Pellegrini^  Hebe;  109.  Pokna  VecckM.  Susanna.  —  Opposite  the  entrance, 
ii6.  Omdo  Beniy  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  122.  Albami,  Madonna.  —  Long  wall: 
133.  Ovido  Semi,  Fortuna. 

The  two  small  rooms  a^oining  Saloons  II.  and  III.  contain  nothing 
ot  moment. 

To  the  N.W.  of  SS.  Martina  e  Luca  and  the  Academy  lay  the  Fonun 
of  Caeaar  or  Forum  JvUum,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  Temple 
of  Venn*  Oenetrix.  Some  remains  of  the  massive  enclosing  wall ,  of  tufa 
and  travertine,  may  be  seen  in  the  court  ofl^o.  18,  Via  delle  Marmorelle. 

Beyond  the  intersecting  Via  Alessandrina  (see  p.  240),  the  Via 
Bonella  is  terminated  towards  the  N.  by  an  ancient  wall  with  a  gate- 
way. On  the  inner  side  of  the  latter,  to  the  left,  are  three  hand- 
some and  lofty  *Gorinthian  columns  with  entablature,  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Temple  of  Mara  Ulior  in  the  Fonun  of 
AngoBtiu  (PI.  II,  20).  The  forum  was  enclosed  by  a  lofty  *Wall  of 
peperino  blocks  (a  grey  volcanic  rock),  pait  of  which,  about  160  yds. 
long ,  is  seen  near  the  temple ,  and  still  better  by  passing  through 
the  gateway  (Arco  dt'  Pantani).  This  wall  was  a^'oined  by  the  back 
of  a  temple  erected  by  Augustus  in  B.  C.  2,  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  which  he  made  during  his  war  against  Oiesar's  murderers.  The 
fomm  is  now  occupied  by  the  nunnery  of  the  AnnunzicUa,  The 
original  level  is  about  16  ft.  below  the  surface.  This  locality  was 
a  swamp  ('pantano')  in  the  16th  cent.,  whence  the  modern  name. 

The  Arco  de'  Pantani  leads  to  the  Via  di  Tor  de'  CofUt,  so 
named  from  a  fortified  tower  erected  to  the  S.£.  of  the  Arco  de' 
Pantani  by  Marchionne  of  Arezzo  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  family  of  Gonti.  The  greater  part 
of  the  tower  was  carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

We  proceed  to  the  right  along  the  outside  of  a  massive  wall  and 
then  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Via  delta  CroceBianca,  which  crosses 
the  site  of  the  Fomm  of  Kerva,  founded  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva ,  sometimes  called  the  Forum  Tranaitorium  from  having 
been  intersected  by  an  important  street.  Here  stood  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  taken  down  by  Paul  V.  in  order  to  obtain  marble  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Fontana  Paolina  on  the  Janiculus,  and  a  small 
temple  of  Janus.  Remains  of  the  external  walls  exist  in  the  so-caUed 
*Colonnacc€,  two  half-buried  Corinthian  columns,  with  entablature 
enriched  with  reliefs  (representing  the  practice  of  the  arts,  weaving, 
etc. ,  which  were  specially  protected  by  the  goddess ;  casts  of  them 
in  the  collection  of  the  French  Academy,  p.  149);  above  them  is 
an  attic  with  a  Minerva.   This  fragment,  situated  at  the  interseotion 
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8pinl  band.  3  ft.  wide  and  6fi0  ft.  loof .  covered  vitk  adainblc 
*Kei«ibp8  £rom  Trajan's  vai  vitli  tke  Dadans,  oomprUing,  besides 
animals,  macbines,  etc. ,  npvaids  of  2500  bnman  flames  (2-2i  ^  ft. 
high).  (Gomp.  p.  xxxrii ;  see  also  the  cast  of  tbe  lelieft  in  tbe 
Laterao,  p.  272.)  Beneatb  tbis  monnaait  Tr^an  was  intened,  and 
on  the  summit  stood  bis  statue,  now  veplaced  by  tbat  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  interior  a  staircase  of  184  steps  ascends  to  tbe  top  (^keys  kept 
by  tbe  eostodian  of  Trajan's  Forum  and  in  tbe  *Ufiicio  Tecnieo\  Via 
in  Miranda  1 D).  The  heiflit  of  the  column  at  tbe  same  time  indi- 
cates bow  much  of  the  Quirinal  and  Gapitoline  bad  to  be  levelled  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  tbe  buildings :  *ad  dedarandum  quants  alti- 
tadinis  mens  et  locus  tantis  operibus  sit  egestns*,  as  the  inscription, 
dating  from  114,  records.  Tbe  depth  of  earth  removed  amounted  to 
100  ancient  Boman  feet  (97  Engl.  ft.).  Tbe  column  was  surrounded 
CD  three  sides  by  a  two-storied  gallery,  from  which  the  upper  re- 
liefs could  be  conveniently  viewed.  The  foundations  of  this  may 
still  be  traced.  Adjacent,  to  the  right  and  left  of  tbe  column,  were 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library.  More  to  the  N.,  between  tbe  two 
churches,  lay  the  temple  of  Trajan,  built  by  Hadrian  and  dedicated 
to  his  adoptive  father. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza  are  two  churches.  That  on  the 
right,  del  Nome  di  Maria,  was  erected  in  1683  after  the  liheration 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks ,  and  restored  in  1862.  That  on  the  left 
is  8.  Maria  di  Loreto ,  begun  by  Ant.  da  Sangallo  Jwur,  in  1507 ; 
in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  right,  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Fiam,- 
mingo  ;  over  the  high-altar  a  picture  of  the  school  of  Perugino, 

Tbe  Palfttine. 

((kmtp.  Bieteh-FUm.) 

The  Palatine  Hill,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum,  rises 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  Like  the  Gapitoline  Hill 
it  consisted  originally  of  two  summits  of  almost  equal  height 
(S.  Bonaventura  to  the  S.,  168  ft.;  Farnese  Gardens  to  the  N., 
165  ft.)  separated  by  a  saddle ;  the  building  operations  have,  how- 
ever, materially  altered  its  appearance.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
boonded  on  the  N.  side,  towards  the  Capitol,  by  the  Yelabrum  and 
the  Forum  Boarium  (p.  248);  on  the  W.,  towards  the  Aventine, 
by  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  250);  on  the  S.,  towards  the  Callus* 
by  the  Via  Triumphalis  and  the  Via  Appia  (now  Via  di  S.  Gre- 
goiio).  The  Palatine  was  the  original  site  and  the  centre  of  the 
embryo  mistress  of  the  world,  the  Roma  Quadrataj  fragments  of 
whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light  at  several  places.  Tradition 
places  on  this  hill  the  dwellings  of  its  heroes  Evander,  Faustulus, 
and  Romulus ;  and  a  reminiscence  of  them  was  preserved  down  to 
a  very  late  period  by  a  number  of  ancient  temples  and  shrines. 
The  orator  Hortensius,  Catiline,  Cicero ,  and  his  bitter  enemy  the 
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tribune  Clodins ,  and  other  celebrated  men  of  the  republican  pe- 
riod possessed  houses  here.  Augustus  was  bom  on  the  Palatine, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  transferred  his  residence  to  this 
ancient  seat  of  the  kings.  His  palace,  the  Domus  Auguetanay  lay 
below  the  Villa  Mills,  near  the  Circus  Maximus ;  and  adjoining  it 
were  a  large  temple  of  Apollo  erected  by  him  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  library  which  is  so  highly  extolled  in  Roman  literature. 
The  Emp.  Tiberius  built  a  palace  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill ,  per- 
haps near  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  (see  p.  244).  The 
Palatine  did  not  afford  scope  enough  for  the  senseless  extravagance 
of  Nero ,  who  built  himself  the  Golden  House,  extending  ftom  the 
Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  (p.  132).  The  emperors  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty  once  more  transferred  the  Imperial  residence  to  the  Pala- 
tine. Vespasian  began  and  Domitian  completed  the  splendid  palace 
called  the  Domu$  Flavia  (p.  244),  which  lay  in  the  saddle  between 
the  two  summits,  resting  mainly  on  artificial  foundations,  and 
connected  the  buildings  of  Augustus  on  the  one  side  with  those 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  on  the  other.  The  Stadium  (p.  246)  was 
erected  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  by  Hadrian.  Septimius  Seyerus 
extended  the  Flavian  palace  by  erecting  the  Septixonium^  an  edifice 
seven  stories  high ,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  hill ,  to  improve  the 
view  from  the  Via  Appia ;  part  of  this  building  was  still  standing 
in  the  16th  cent.,  but  it  was  at  length  removed  by  Sixtus  V.  The 
Palatium  participated  in  the  general  decline  of  the  city.  It  was 
inhabited  by  Odoacer  and  Theodorio ,  but  from  the  10th  cent,  on- 
wards the  ruins  were  occupied  by  monasteries,  fortified  towers, 

and  gardens. 

The  first  important  excavations,  directed  by  Bianehinij  took  place  in 
1726  in  the  Orti  Farnenani^  or  Farnese  Gardens^  which  were  laid  out  by 
Paul  III.  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  K.E.  part  of  the  hill.  The  Emp. 
of  Russia  began  another  series  of  excavations  in  the  X.W.  corner  in  184o, 
but  handed  over  the  ground  to  the  city  in  1867.  A  systematic  excavation, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  architect  Comm.  Pietro  Rota,  waa 
begun  in  1861,  when  Napoleon  III.  bought  the  Farnese  Gardens,  and  has 
been  continued  by  the  Italian  government,  which  acquired  the  gardens  in 
1870.  Many  interesting  topographical  discoveries  have  been  made,  although 
as  yet  few  works  of  art  have  been  found. 

The  excavations  are  open  to  the  public  daily  (comp.  p.  123).  The 
following  account  of  them  refers  mainly  to  the  best  preserved  remains, 
which  may  be  visited  in  about  2-3  hrs.;  but  many  other  interesting  pointa 
may  be  added.  The  imposing  character  of  the  ruins,  coupled  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  varied  views  commanded  by  the  Palatine,  renders  them  well 
worthy  of  repeated  visits.  The  streets,  temples,  houses,  and  palacea  are 
all  indicated  by  notices,  with  references  to  ancient  authorities;  but  the 
identity  of  many  of  the  localities  is  doubtful,  and  the  names  assigned  to 
them  are  often  merely  coi^ectursJ.  —  Permission  to  sketch  and  take  mea- 
surements is  given  at  the  'Ufflcio  Tecnico  della  Direzione  Generale  dellc 
Antichitk'  (Via  in  Miranda  I  D). 

The  present  entrance  is  in  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  fPl.  IT,  21),  and 
is  marked  Ingresso  I.  in  the  plan  at  p.  241 ;  but  it  is  Intended  to 
transfer  it  to  the  N.  of  S.  Teodoro  (p.  241;  ^Ingresso  IV  in  the 
plan).     Turning  to  the  right  on  entering,  we  observe  the  largest 
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existing  fragmeut  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Roma  Qtiadrata  (p.  2ii\ 
constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa  placed  alternately  length  and  breadth- 
wise, without  mortar.  It  was  originally  40-48  ft.  in  height,  but  is 
now  13  ft.  only.  Behind  it  is  a  grotto,  supposed  to  be  the  Luper- 
cal  in  which  the  she-wolf  sought  refuge  when  driven  from  the 
twins  by  the  shepherds.  A  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  the 
grotto  to  the  plateau  of  the  hill.  Farther  on  we  pass  an  altar  of 
travertine,  with  an  ancient  inscription  (^sei  deo  sei  deivae  8acrum\ 
etc.),  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God,  who  had  foretold  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls  in  B.  G.  390  ('AJus  Locutius*).  We  then  begin  the 
following  round. 

From  the  present  entrance  ('Ingresso  I.')  we  ascend  by  the 
zigzag  path  to  the  left ,  at  last  by  a  flight  of  steps.  At  the  top  we 
turn  to  the  left.  The  first  building,  of  which  only  the  substructures 
and  steps  remain ,  is  believed  to  be  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor^ 
erected  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Fabius  Maximus  at  the 
Battle  of  Sentlnum ,  B.  G.  295.  It  is  approached  by  26  steps  in 
five  flights.  A  round  pedestal  with  an  Inscription,  on  the  4th  landing, 
was  a  votive  offering  of  Domltius  Galvinus,  who  triumphed  over 
Spain  in  B.G.  36;  the  upper  half  has  been  destroyed.  At  the  top 
of  the  steps  we  reach  the  nearly  square  substructure  of  the  temple, 
the  great  age  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  stumps  of  peperino 
columns,  once  covered  with  stucco. 

Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol,  we  observe  considerable 
remains  of  squared  stone  buildings  of  very  ancient  appearance.  A  flight 
of  steps  {Scalae  Caei  f) ,  hewn  in  the  rock  and  defended  by  a  wall  and 
gate,  descends  to  the  Circus  Haximus.  —  The  large  temple  with  the  lofty 
square  substructure  is  generally  described,  though  on  insufficient  evidence, 
as  the  Auffuratoriitm,  or  place  where  the  auspices  were  consulted.  Others 
take  it  for  the  Temple  of  Victoria. 

We  next  reach  a  *PriYate  House,  known  as  the  Hoiue  of  Livia 

(Domus  Liviae)j  which  is  recognisable  by  its  modern  roof.    This 

house,  excavated  in  1869,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  midst  of 

the  palaces  of  the  emperors,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  house  of 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  Tiberius,  to  which  his  mother 

Livia  also  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  marry  whom  she 

had  divorced  her  first  husband.  The  entrance  is  at  the  E.  comer. 

A  flight  of  six  steps  descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted 
Vestibulum,  whence  we  enter  a  quadrangular  Court,  originally  covered, 
adjoining  which  are  three  chambers  opposite  the  entrance.  The  *Jiural 
Pam<t»0rs  here  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  of  those  discovered  at 
Pompeii.  The  subject  of  the  first  on  the  right  in  the  Cbntsal  Room  is  lo 
guarded  by  Argus,  while  Mercury  approaches  to  release  her ;  the  second  re- 
presents street-scenes ;  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  Polyphemus  and 
Qalatea.  The  central  pictures  represent  large  windows  whence  a  view  of  my- 
thological scenes  is  obtained.  The  admirable  perspective  is  best  observed  in 
the  picture  of  Galatea  when  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  Atrium.  The  two 
smaller  sacrificial  scenes  in  the  comers  above  afibrd  a  good  example  of  an 
ancient  kind  of  picture,  which  like  the  mcdieeival  altar-triptychs  could  be 
closed  by  two  folding  shutters  or  wings.  By  the  left  wall  are  leaden  water- 
pipes  with  inscriptions  from  which  the  history  of  this  house  has  been 
gathered.    The  walls  of  the  Boom  on  the  Bight  arc  adorned  with  magnifi- 
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taining  the  now  empty  pedestals,  was  originally  entirely  covered ; 
bat  an  adequate  idea  of  its  magnillcence  can  hardly  now  be  fbnned, 
as  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  decorated  ceiling ,  while  the  walls 
have  lost  their  marble  eovering,  the  niches  their  columns,  and  the 
pedestals  their  colossal  flgores  (now  in  Parma). 

The  room  adjoining  the  Tablinnm  on  the  E.  contains  a  small 
square  altar  in  marine  with  flgores  of  the  Oenhu  FamiUaris  and  the 
Lares.  The  former  stands  in  front  with  covered  head  ;  the  latter  are 
represented  at  the  sides  in  the  conventional  style  of  Pompeian  works 
of  the  kind,  with  boots,  a  short  'chiton',  a  'rhyton'  or  drinking-horn 
In  the  raised  hand,  and  a  'sitnla'  or  pitcher  in  the  other.  This  has 
caused  the  room  to  be  erroneously  named  the  Laroittim,  or  chapel 
of  the  Lares  or  household  gods.  Behind  are  the  remains  of  a  stair- 
case ascending  to  an  upper  floor. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tablinnm  lies  the  BasUiea,  where  the  emperor 
administered  justice.  The  semicircular  tribune  was  separated  from 
the  space  for  litigants  by  a  marble  screen,  a  fragment  of  which  still 
stands.  This  space  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  colonnade. 
The  nnfluted  columns  were  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments,  the 
holes  for  fastening  which  are  still  visible. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  tablinum  is  the  Peristylhtm,  two-thirds  of 
which  only  have  been  excavated  (one-third  on  the  S.  side  being 
covered  by  the  court  of  the  Villa  Mills ,  now  a  nunnery),  a  large 
square  garden,  58  yds.  wide,  originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 
Its  imposing  dimensions  and  a  few  traces  of  its  marble  covering 
(giallo  antico)  now  alone  witness  to  its  ancient  magnificence.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  was  doubtless  occupied  by  fountains,  trees. 

and  flowers. 

At  the  'S.W.  comer  steps  descend  to  two  subterranean  chambers  con- 
t&ining  traces  o£  stucco  decorations  and  painting.  These  belonged  to  a 
private  house  of  the  republican  period,  over  which  the  imperial  palaces 
were  erected. 

Opening  on  the  peristyle  along  its  entire  width  was  the  Tricli" 
ntum,  or  dining-hall  (Jovis  Coenatio) ,  whence  the  diners  could  en- 
joy a  view  of  the  fountains  and  trees  in  the  garden.  In  the  semi- 
circular apse  on  the  W.  wall  most  of  the  original  marble  and  por- 
phyry covering  of  the  pavement  still  exists.  The  remains  of  the 
pavement  and  covering  of  the  wall  on  the  N.W.  side  are  more 
scanty.  —  Adjacent  to  the  latter  is  the  Nymphaeum,  or  ^inside  gar- 
den^ for  the  hot  season,  containing  an  elliptical  basin,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  fountain  covered  with  partly-preserved  marble  slabs, 
and  once  used  as  a  stand  for  plants. 

The  other  smaller  chambers,  extending  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
palace,  are  less  interesting ,  and  their  purposes  are  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. The  same  may  be  said  of  those  adjoining  the  back  of  the 
dining-hall  on  the  S.W.  We  first  enter  a  Colonnade y  with  six  ci- 
poUino  columns  (two  entire,  the  others  in  fragments).  A  view  is 
obtained,  through  the  broken  pavement,  of  the  original  level  over 
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which  the  emperors  built.  Farther  on  are  two  other  rooms,  with 
semicircular  terminations  and  niches  in  the  walls,  which  are  erron- 
eously termed  the  Aecademia  and  Biblioteca. 

We  now  return  towards  the  main  entrance  and  turn  to  the  left 
at  the  first  bend.  This  road  connects  the  palaces  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  hill  with  those  already  described.  To  the  left  is  the  S.  facade 
of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  including  a  large  'exedra^  in  the  form  of 
a  flat  arch,  on  the  side  next  the  Circus  Maximus.  Into  this  is  built 
the  gardener's  house  below  the  Villa  Mills,  the  beautiful  cypresses  of 
which  peep  down  from  above.  Beyond  the  house  we  ascend  a  wooden 
staircase  to  an  open  space,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  impos- 
ing ruins.  These  belong  to  palaces  which  mainly  owed  their  existence 
to  the  later  emperors,  particularly  to  Sepiimius  Severus^  after  a 
great  fire  in  191.  The  excavations  begun  here  by  Pius  IX.  have 
unearthed  many  oi  the  lower  chambers  of  these  palaces  and  earlier 
buildings.  The  irregularity  of  the  arrangement  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  uses  of  the  different  rooms  except  in  a  few  cases. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  8tadiam»  which  separated  tho 
buildings  of  Septimius  Severus  from  the  old  palace  of  Augustus 
(^Domus  Augustana,  the  site  of  which  is  now  again  covered  up  j  to 
the  N.E.  lies  the  convent  of  S.  Bonaventuia,  p.  233,  and  to  our 
left  rise  the  white  convent-walls  of  the  Villa  MiUs).  Although  not 
mentioned  by  any  known  author ,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  stadium ,  or  race-course.  The  length ,  185  mdtres  (625  Roman 
or  607  Engl,  ft.),  is  precisely  that  of  the  stadium.  The  oblong  space 
originally  occupied  by  the  stadium  was  enclosed  by  a  colonnade, 
consisting  of  pillars  of  masonry  encrusted  vnth  marble,  with  half- 
columns  in  front  of  them ;  while  it  was  divided  into  two  parallel 
courses  by  means  of  a  wall  running  down  the  middle.  In  the 
centre  the  colonnade  was  adjoined  by  three  chambers  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  covered  by  the  imposing  apse  of  a  later  edifice.  The  third 
of  these  still  shows  traces  of  mural  paintings  and  mosaic  pavement. 
In  the  large  central  chamber  the  beginning  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  is 
distinctly  traceable.  Brick-stamps  bearing  the  name  of  Theodoric 
have  been  found ,  and  in  the  time  of  the  later  empire  the  original 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  entirely  altered.  Tho  spaces  be- 
tween the  columns  of  the  portico  were  walled  up  with  brick  and  tufa 
and  the  whole  E.  part  of  the  buildings ,  between  the  apse  and  S. 
Bonaventura ,  was  separated  from  the  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plateau  is  a  marble  base  with  figures  of  deities.  Some  of  the 
numerous  architectural  fragments  show  fairly  good  workmanship. 

Ascending  towards  the  S.  from  the  £.  end  of  the  Stadium,  and 
passing  the  back  of  the  apse,  the  lofty  proportions  and  coffered  vault- 
ing of  which  should  be  observed,  we  reach  the  remains  of  the  8«Y«mt 
Palace  itself.  Rooms  with  heating-apparatus  and  baths  have  been 
recognised  here,  but  the  general  plan  is  not  clear.  Proceeding  be- 
tween insignificant  ruins,  we  reach  a  point  affording  a  good  view  of 
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the  Stadinm,  and  then  cross  a  paved  bridge  to  a  Platform  (^Belve- 
dere')  supported  by  three  lower  stories,  and  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent *VlB"W. 

Towards  the  E.  tower  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  nearer  are  Ave  arches 
of  iheAqua  (Tlaudia,  which  supplied  the  Palatine  with  water;  more  to  the 
right  (S.)  are  the  churches  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  LAteran,  in  the 
foreground  S.  Gregorio,  and  above  it  S.  Stefano  Botondo  and  the  new  cas- 
ino  of  the  Villa  Mattel.  Still  farther  to  the  right  appear  the  ruins  of  the 
Thernue  of  Ca^acalla  (the  two  towers  beyond,  to  the  left,  belong  to  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano),  and  S.  Balbina  with  its  lofty  tower;  farther  off,  S.  Saba, 
with  its  two-storied  vestibule,  and  still  more  distant  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tias,  and  in  the  Campagna  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura ;  then  the  Aventine  with 
its  three  churches ;  on  the  slope  the  white  tombstones  of  the  Jewish  burial- 
ground  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  Mazimus,  which  occupied  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Aventine;  and  lastly  the  Janiculum  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter*s. 

We  recross  the  bridge  and  descend  to  the  right  by  a  modern 
staircase  (^50  steps)  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill  to  the  open  space 
mentioned  at  p.  246 ,  adjoining  the  apse.  Instead  of  passing  the 
gardener^  s  house,  we  now  descend  to  a  series  of  chambers  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Palatine ,  below  the  verandah  of  the  Villa  Mills. 
These  belonged  to  the  — 

PsBdagogimiif  or  school  for  the  imperial  slaves,  who,  like  those  of 
all  the  wealthier  Romans,  received  a  careful  education.  A  portico  of 
granite  columns,  one  of  which  still  remains,  with  a  marble  entabla- 
ture now  supported  by  pillars  of  masonry,  lay  in  front  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  walls  are  covered  with  names,  sentences,  and  sketches 
[jffaffiiiy  done  with  the  Biilue,  or  ancient  substitute  for  a  pen),  show- 
ing the  boyish  proclivities  of  the  pupils.  The  well-known  caricature 
of  the  Gmcifled,  now  in  the  Mnseo  Kircheriano  (p.  156),  was  found 
here.  These  scrawls,  one  of  which  is  'Gorinthus  exit  de  psdagogio', 
furnished  the  clue  to  the  use  and  to  the  ancient  name  of  this 
building. 

On  the  left  wall  of  the  Thibo  Boom  is  the  sketch  of  a  mill  driven  by 
an  ass,  under  which  was  written,  Habora  cuelle  quomodo  ego  labor avi  et  pro- 
derit  <tM\  The  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier  is  also  scratched  on  this  wall. 
On  the  posterior  wall  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  names  is  Felici^  in  large 
letters,  both  Greek  and  Roman.  —  On  each  side  of  the  central  semicii^ 
cular  chamber  with  a  square  niche  lies  a  small  irregularly-shaped  chamber ; 
that  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  (Fortuna,  etc.). 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction  we  soon  reach  the  exit. 

Yelabmm  and  Forum  Boarinm. 

The  deep-sunken  and  swampy  valley  separating  the  N.  slope  of 
the  Palatine  from  the  Capitol  formed  the  important  link  between 
the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.  It  was  inhabited  even  under  the  kings, 
tnd  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Vicus  Tueeue  (comp. 
p.  226).  The  direction  of  Its  main  street  was  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  modern  Via  S.  Teodoro.  In  this  street ,  behind  the 
church  otS.  Maria  Liheratriee  (PI.  II,  20),  are  the  remains  of  a  massive 
hrick  building,   now  generally  held  to  be  tlie   Ttmple  of  Divus 
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Augustus,  Considerably  lower  the  remains  of  an  old  church  (St.  8U' 
vester  in  Lacu),  with  9th  cent,  paintings,  haye  been  found.  Farther 
to  the  left,  a  little  back  from  the  street,  is  the  low-lying  romnd 
church  of  S.  Teodoro  (PI.  11,  21 ;  open  on  Frid.  till  9  a.m. ;  festival, 
9th  Nov.).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple.  In  the  interior  is  a  Okiist- 
fan  mosaic  of  the  7th  century.  —  A  little  beyond  S.  TeodoTO  the 
street  divides.  We  descend  to  the  right  to  the  ancient  Yelabeum,  a 
quarter  prolonged  towards  the  Forum  by  the  Vious  Tuscus  (p.  247), 
and  towards  the  river  by  the  Forum  Boarium. 

To  the  right  is  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro  (PI.  II,  21 ;  generally 
closed ;  visitors  knock  at  the  door  to  the  left,  behind  the  Arcus  At- 
gentariorum;  festivals,  20th  Jan.  and  23rd  Apr.),  founded  in  the 
4th  cent.,  re-erected  by  Leo  II.  in  682  and  dedicated  to  SS.  George 
and  Sebastian,  and  subsequently  often  restored.  The  portico,  ac- 
cording to  the  metrical  inscription  ,  dates  from  one  of  these  resto- 
rations. (In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Yelabrum  was  altered  to 
'velum  aureum'.)  The  interior  is  a  basilica  with  aisles,  16  antique 
columns,  and  an  old  canopy  (p.  xlvii).  The  frescoes  of  Giotto  (?)  wMch 
are  said  to  have  once  adorned  the  tribuna  have  been  painted  over. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  small  Afch  of  the  Money-changers 
(^Arcus  Argentariorum ;  PI.  II,  21,  i),  which,  according  to  the  in- 
scription ,  was  erected  by  the  money-changers  and  merchants  of  the 
Forum  Boarium  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  wife  and 
sons.  The  sadly  damaged  sculptures  represent  victims  and  saorift- 
cial  utensils.  Farther  on  is  the  so-called  *Janns  Qnadrifroni  (Areo 
di  Oiano;  PI.  II,  21),  an  arched  passage  with  four  facades,  of  the 
later  imperial  age ,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Constantino  the  Great.    Above  it  once  rose  a  second  story. 

From  this  point  to  the  Tiber  stretched  the  extensive  Forum 
Boarium,  or  cattle-market,  a  very  important  centre  of  business. 

Proceeding  through  the  low  brick  archways  opposite  the  Arcus 
Argentarius ,  and  passing  a  mill ,  we  reach  the  Cloaoa  Mailma 
(PI.  II,  18),  constructed  by  the  Tarquinii  for  the  drainage  of  the  Forum 
and  the  adjacent  low  ground.  It  is  the  earliest  known  application  of 
the  arch  in  Rome,  and  has  defied  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than 
2000  years.  Two- thirds  of  the  depth  are  now  filled  up.  A  basin  was 
formed  here,  into  which  springs  were  conducted  to  produce  a  current 
through  the  Cloaca.  In  the  mill  (25  c.)  is  seen  the  continuation  of 
the  Cloaca  towards  the  Forum,  and  from  the  Ponte  Kotto  its  influx 
into  the  Tiber.  The  Cloaca  is  constructed  of  peperino  with  occasional 
layers  of  travertine,  and  at  the  mouth  of  peperino  entirely. 

Following  the  street  beyond  the  arch  of  Janus,  and  turning  to 
the  left ,  we  reach  the  Piazza  Bocca  uella  Verita  ,  which  partly 
coincides  with  the  Forum  Boarium ;  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain  6re<Yted 
in  1715  after  BissaecherCs  design  (group  of  Tritons  by  Moratti), 
To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  is  the  church  of  — 
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*S.  Maria  in  Comedin  (PI.  II,  18),  sometimes  called  Bocca  della 
Veriih  from  the  ancient  mouth  of  a  fountain  to  the  left  in  the  por- 
tico, into  -which,  according  to  a  mediaeval  belief,  the  ancient  Romans 
thmst  their  right  hands  when  taking  an  oath.  The  church  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple,  perhaps  the  Temple  of  Fortune  founded  hy  Ring 
SerTiu8(?),  ten  columns  of  which  are  built  into  the  walls  (three  on  the 
left  side,  the  others  in  the  front  wall).  The  nave  also  is  home  by 
twenty  ancient  columns.  The  edifice,  which  is  said  to  date  from  the 
3Td  cent.,  was  rebuilt  in  the  8th  by  Hadrian  I.,  who  erected  the 
beautifol  campanile  (p.  xUiii),  and  it  has  since  been  frequently 
restored.  It  derives  the  name  Mn  Gosmedin'  from  a  square  at  Con- 
stantinople, having  originally  belonged  to  a  Greek  brotherhood, 
and  it  is  also  known  as  8.  Maria  in  Sehola  Oraeea. 

Ihtkriok.  The  beautiful  opus  Alexandrinnm  of  tbe  pavement  merits 
inspection.  In  the  nave  are  preserved  remains  of  the  ancient  choir  ^  on 
the  right  and  left  are  two  handsome  ambones  and  a  candelabmm  for  Easter 
ceremonies.  Canopy  of  the  high-altar  by  Deodattts  (I3th  cent.)-  In  the 
apse  a  handsome  episcopal  throne  of  the  same  period,  and  an  old  Madonna. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  mosaic  (Adoration  of  the  Hagi),  originally  pre- 
sented to  St.  Peter'^s  by  John  VII.  in  706.  The  venerable  crypt  is  borne 
by  four  columns  of  granite  and  two  of  marble. 

The  Via  della  Salara  (see  p.  251)  runs  hence  to  the  S.,  towards 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  not  far  from  the  church, 
stands  a  small  and  picturesque  *Boimd  Temple  (Hercules  Victor  ? 
Mater  Matuta  ?) ,  formerly  called  a  Temple  of  Vesta  (now  S.  Maria 
del  Sole  or  8.  Stefano  delle  Carrozze ;  PI.  II ,  18) ,  consisting  of 
twenty  Corinthian  columns ,  covered  by  a  poor  wooden  roof.  The 
ancient  entablature  and  roof  and  one  of  the  columns  next  to  the 
river  have  disappeared. 

A  new  railway-bridge,  connecting  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity 
with  Trastevere  and  ending  at  the  Lungarina  (p.  331),  is  to  be 
finished  in  1890. 

To  the  N.  of  this  (accessible  at  present  from  the  Via  di  Ponte 
Rotto  only)  is  a  second  small  and  well-preserved  *  Temple  (con- 
verted in  880  into  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Egiziaca)^  dating,  as  its 
style  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  close  of  the  Republic.  It  is  an 
Ionic  psendoperipteros,  with  4  columns  at  each  end,  and  7  on  each 
side ;  but  those  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  built  up ,  were  alone 
detached,  the  others  being  merely  decorative  half-columns.  The 
edifice  is  built  of  tufa,  with  the  projecting  and  sculptured  parts  of 
travertine,  the  whole  overlaid  with  stucco.  Its  designation  is  un- 
ascertained, and  there  is  no  authority  for  assigning  it  to  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis.    The  interior  is  uninteresting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cross-street  is  the  picturesque  *Hou8e 
of  Creecentius  (PL  II,  18,  d),  or  Casa  di  Baensi,  or  di  Pilato,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  constructed  of  brick  with  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  antique  fragments.  On  the  side ,  Via  del  Ricovero ,  a  long 
inscription  records  that  *this  lofty  house  was  erected  by  Nicholas, 
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son  of  Crescens ,  not  from  motiyes  of  ambition ,  but  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome'.  The  Grescentii  were  the  most 
powerful  noble  family  in  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  10th  cent.,  but 
the  house,  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  medisval  domestic  archi- 
tecture, is  not  earlier  than  the  11  th  or  12th  cent.  (comp.  p.  xlyii). 
The  building  was  originally  much  larger,  and  was  intended  to  com- 
mand the  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  —  The  ancient  bridge  which  here 
crossed  the  Tiber  was  the  Pons  ./Emiliw,  built  in  B.  G.  181.  Its 
position  exposed  it  to  frequent  injury  from  Inundations.  After  fre- 
quent restorations,  the  two  arches  next  the  left  bank  fell  in  1598, 
and  the  bridge  was  never  rebuilt;  hence  its  present  name,  Ponte 
Roito.  In  1853  a  chain-bridge  was  thrown  across  the  gap,  but  this 
has  again  been  removed,  the  above-mentioned  railway-bridge  sup- 
plying its  place. 

In  the  adjacent  Via  di  Bocea  delta  Veritd,  to  the  left,  standing 
back,  is  the  church  of  S.  Kicola  in  Carcere  (PL  II,  17),  recently 
restored,  containing,  on  the  outer  walls  and  in  the  interior,  ancient 
columns  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  three  different  temples, 
including  those  of  Spes  and  Juno  Sospita,  Visitors  may  descend 
and  examine  the  foundations  of  these  temples ,  which  have  been 
excavated  (sacristan  with  light  Y2  ^^0-  —  T^®  ^^*  ^*  Bocca  della 
Verity  ends  on  the  N.  at  the  Piazaa  Montanara  (p.  203). 


If,  in  proceeding  from  the  Forum  through  the  Via  di  S.  TeodorOf  we 
leave  the  Janus  Quadrifrons  (p.  248)  on  the  right,  we  soon  reach,  in  the  Via 
de'  Fenili,  at  the  corner,  the  church  of  S.  Aneutaiia  (PI.  II,  21)  mentioned 
as  early  as  499,  frequently  restored,  and  finally  modernised  during 
last  century.  By  the  buttresses  of  the  interior  the  ancient  columns  are 
still  standing.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Card.  Angelo  Mai. 
Below  the  church  are  ancient  structures  belonging  to  the  Circus  Haximus, 
and  still  earlier  remains  of  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata. 

The  Via  ds'  Cbbghi  runs  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  where, 
as  its  name  suggests,  was  situated  the  Circus  Maximtu ,  which  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  the  kings ,  afterwards  extended  by  Csesar  and  furnished 
with  stone  seats,  and  lastly  more  highly  decorated  by  the  emperors.  In 
the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  capable  of  containing  260,000  spectators,  and 
after  subsequent  extensions  the  number  of  places  was  increased  to  386,000. 
The  last  race  which  took  place  here  was  under  the  auspices  of  King  Totila 
in  549,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins.  In  the 
centre  ran  a  spina,  or  longitudinal  wall  which  connected  the  meUu,  or 
goals,  and  determined  the  length  of  the  course.  With  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, the  walls  of  the  circus  have  entirely  disappeared^  but  its  form 
is  distinctly  traceable  from  a  higher  point,  such  as  the  Palatine.  The 
Jewish  cemetery  lies  within  the  Circus,  at  the  base  of  the  Aventine  (entr. 
from  the  Via  deir  Orto  degli  Ebrei,  to  the  left  of  the  Via  di  8.  Sabina). 

The  Aventine.  Monte  Testaccio. 

The  Aventine  (150  ft.),  anciently  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Plebs,  and  afterwards  densely  peopled,  is  now  occupied  by  mon- 
asteries and  vineyards  only.  Like  the  hills  to  the  £.  of  the  city, 
however,  it  will  soon  be  covered  with  the  houses  of  a  new  quarter. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (p.  248), 
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which  we  quit  by  the  Via  dblla  Salaba  (PI.  II,  18),  continued  by  the 
Via  dbIjIjA  Mabmo&ata  (PL  III,  18).  To  the  left,  beyond  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  a  street  diverges  from  the  Via  della  Salara  to  S.  Prisca 
(p.  254}.  About  2inin.  farther,  at  the  small  Chapel  ofSi.  Anna,  a 
second  street  diverges,  leading  to  the  churches  mentioned  at  pp.  252, 
253.  The  Via  della  Marmorata  reaches  the  Tiber  in  6  min.  from  the 
Piazza  Bocca  della  Yeritli.  Skirting  the  river  for  about  2  min.,  we 
enjoy  to  the  right  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  the  Capitol;  opposite 
lies  the  harbour  of  Ripa  Grande,  in  front  the  large  Ospizio  di  S. 
Michele  (p.  332).  We  next  reach  the  Ma&mosata  (PI.  Ill,  18, 15), 
the  landing-place  and  dep6t  of  the  unwrought  marble  of  Carrara. 

The  street,  here  generally  known  as  Via  di  Porta  S.  Paolo 
(PI.  Ill,  17),  now  leaves  the  river  and  leads  towards  the  Porta  S. 
Paolo.  The  former  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano ,  between  the  street 
and  the  river ,  are  now  occupied  by  a  new  quarter  of  ugly  tenement 
houses. 

After  6  min.  the  road  from  the  churches  on  the  Aventine  de- 
scends from  the  left  (p.  253).  Just  beyond  this  the  street  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Galyaki,  leading  on  the  left  to  S.  Saba,  S.  Prisca  (p.  254), 
and  the  Circus  Maximus  (p.  250),  and  on  the  right  to  the  river,  Mte. 
Testaccio,  and  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

The  *]Io]Lte  Testaeeio  (PL  III,  13)  is  an  isolated  mound, 
115  ft.  in  height,  rising  above  the  Tiber,  and  consisting,  as  the 
name  Indicates,  entirely  of  broken  pottery.  It  is  formed  of  the 
large  earthenware  Jars  (amphorae)  from  Spain  and  Africa  which 
were  unpacked  at  the  neighbouring  Emporium.  The  hill  is  now 
honeycombed  with  cellars ,  in  some  of  which  wine  is  sold ,  but  it 
is  now  less  frequented  than  formerly.  —  The  summit,  marked  by  a 
wooden  cross,  commands  a  magnificent  *Panobama  :  — 

To  the  "S.y  the  city,  beyond  it  the  mountains  surrounding  the  crater  of 
Baecano,  then  the  isolated  Soracte  with  its  five  peaks.  To  the  E.  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  in  the  background  the  imposing  Leonessa,  in  the  nearer  chain  M.  Gen- 
naro,  at  its  base  Monticelli,  farther  to  the  right  Tivoli.  Beyond  this  chain 
the  summits  of  M.  Velino  above  the  Lago  Fucino  are  visible.  To  the  S. 
of  TiToli  appears  Palestrina.  After  a  depression,  above  which  some  of 
the  Volscian  Hts.  rise,  follow  the  Alban  Hts.:  on  the  buttress  farthest 
E.  is  Colonna,  beyond  it  Frascati,  higher  up  Rocca  di  Papa,  U.  Cavo 
with  its  monastery,  below  it  Marino,  finally  to  the  right  Gastel  Gandolfo. 
In  the  broad  Campagna  are  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  tlie 
Acqua  Felice  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia. 

Halfway  between  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Paolo  and  Mte.  Testaccio, 
on  the  left,  is  an  iron  gate  marked  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  passing  through 
which  we  reach  the  Protestant  Cemetery  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius. 

The  Protetta&t  Cematery  (PI.  Ill,  16)  is  open  from  7  a.m.  till 
dusk  (custodian  25  c).  The  older  burying-ground,  adjoining  the  Py- 
ramid of  Cestius,  is  now  disused.  In  1825  the  present  burial- 
ground  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  retired  spot,  rising 
gently  towards  the  city-wall,  affording  pleasing  views,  and  shaded 
by  lofty  cypresses,  where  numerous  English,  American,  German, 
Russian,  and  other  visitors  to  Rome  are  interred. 
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Amongst  many  illtutrious  nameA  the  eye  will  fall  with  interest  upon 
that  of  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822),  ^cor  cordiam\  whose  ashes  were  buried 
here  (near  the  upper,  or  Eastern,  wall).  His  remains  were  burned  in  the 
bay  of  Spezia,  where  they  were  washed  ashore^  his  heart,  the  only  part 
not  consumed  by  the  flames,  is  now  at  Boscombe  in  England.  The  tomb- 
stone of  John  KeaU  (d.  ltJ21),  who  also  rests  here,  bears  the  melancholy 
inscription,  ^Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water\  The  graves  of 
J.  A.  Car  stent  (d.  1796),  the  painter  (in  the  old  cemetery),  John  Oibton 
(d.  1866),  the  sculptor,  and  several  other  artists  may  aiao  be  recognised.    ' 

The  *Pyrftmid  of  Cestins  (PI.  Ill ,  16) ,  originally  in  the  Yia 
Ostiensis ,  but  enclosed  by  Aurelian  within  the  city-wall ,  is  the 
tomb  of  Oaius  Gestius ,  who  died  before  £.  0.  12.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  form  was  not  unfrequeutly  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
tombs.    That  of  Gestius  is  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  marble 

blocks;  height  116  ft.,  length  of  each  side  of  the  base  98  ft. 

According  to  the  principal  Inbgbiption  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  (^C. 
Gestius  L.  F.  Fob.  Epulo.  Pr.  Tr.  PI.  VII.  vir  Epulonum'),  the  deceased 
was  prsetor,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  member  of  the  college  of  Septemviri 
Epulones,  or  priests  who  superintended  the  solemn  sacrificial  banquets. 
The  inscription  on  the  E.  side  below  records  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  390  days  under  the  supervision  of  L.  Pontius  Mela  and  the 
freedman  Pothus.  Alexander  VII.  caused  the  deeply  imbedded  monument 
to  be  extricated  in  1660,  when  the  two  columns  of  white  marble  and  the 
colossal  bronze  foot  now  in  thePalasso  del  Conservator!  (p.  211),  were  found. 
According  to  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  the  foot  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  colossal  statue  of  Gestius.  —  The  Vault  (l9  ft.  long,  13  ft. 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high)  was  originally  accessible  by  ladders  only.  The  present 
entrance  was  made  by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  (key  kept  by  the  custodian 
of  the  Protestant  cemetery).    The  vaulting  shows  traces  of  painting. 

The  Porta  8.  Paolo ,  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Gestius ,  is  the  ancient  Porta  Ostiensis.  —  Hence  to  the  Basilica 
of  8.  Paolo  Fuorij  see  p.  352. 

The  second  road  ascending  from  the  Via  Salara  to  the  left,  200 
paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Verity  (comp.  p.  248),  leads 
to  the  three  Ghurches  on  the  Aventine  (S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  S.  Maria 
Aventina),  situated  close  together  immediately  above  the  river. 

*S.  Sabina  (PI.  Ill,  18),  which  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple,  was  erected  in  425,  in  the  pontificate  of  Gcelestine  I.,  by 
Petrus,  an  lUyrian  priest,  and  restored  in  the  13th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries.  Hoiiorius  III.  presented  the  church,  along  with  the  old 
papal  palace  adjoining  it,  to  St.  Dominic,  who  made  it  the  head- 
quarters of  his  Order.  It  is  usually  entered  by  a  side-door;  if  closed, 
visitors  ring  at  the  door  to  the  left,  and  proceed  through  the  mon- 
astery to  the  old  portico,  now  closed,  and  the  principal  pwtal.  The 
doors  are  adorned  with  scriptural  soeues  carved  in  wood  [pth  cent.  ?). 

The  iNTBBioa  (comp.  p.  xlvi),  with  its  twenty-foar  ancient  Corinthian 
columns  of  Parian  marble  and  open  roof,  has  retained  the  character  of 
an  early  basilica  almost  unimpaired.  —  Entrajtcb-Wall:  Over  the  door, 
an  ancient  "  Mosaic  (5th  cent.) ;  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  founder  \ 
on  the  left  a  ttgure  emblematical  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Circumcisione  (Jewish 
Christians),  on  the  right  that  of  the  Ecclesia  ex  Oentibus  (Gentile  Christians). 
—  Navb.  ()n  the  pavement  in  the  centre  is  the  tomb  of  Munio  da  Zamora, 
principal  of  the  Dominican  order  (d.  13(X)),  adorned  with  mosaic.  —  At  the 
end  of  the  Right  Aislb,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Dominicus,  the  "Madonna 
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del  Bosario  with  SS.  Dominicus  and  Catherine,  an  altar-piece  by  8<uso- 
/erratOy  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  other  paintings  (by  the  Zuceheri 
and  others)  are  of  no  great  value.  —  Festival,  29th  Aug. 

The  small  garden  of  the  formei  Dominican  Monastery,  adjoining 

the  church,  contains  an  old  orange-tree  said  to  have  been  planted 

hy  St.  Dominic.   The~handsome  cloisters  (p.  xlvi),  with  lOB  small 

columns,  and  the  large  garden  (fine  view)  belong  to  a  Military 

'  Hospital  and  are  generally  inaccessible. 

8.  Alessio  (PI.  Ill,  18)  is  an  ancient  chnrch  with  an  entrance- 
court.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ,  but  it  was  re-conse- 
crated by  Honorius  III.  after  the  recovery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint 
in  1217.  In  1426  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Jerome.  In  the  neighbouring  monastery  a  blind  asylum  (Istituto  de^ 
CieeJu)  has  been  established.    We  enter  the  fore-oourt,  and,  if  the 

church  is  closed,  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left  (Y2  ^^ •)• 

The  INTSKIOB  was  modernised  in  1760,  and  again  recently.  The  N. 
Aisle  contaiiui  a  well  and  a  wooden  staircase  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
parents  of  the  saint,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site.  Two  small  columns 
adorned  with  mosaic  in  the  choir  are ,  according  to  the  inscription ,  the 
remains  of  a  work  of  19  columns  by  Jacobus  Cosmas  (p.  xlvii). 

A  small  piazza  is  next  reached,  where  the  route  to  Porta  S.  Paolo 
(p.  252)  turns  to  the  left.  The  brown  door  No.  40,  to  the  right  in 
this  piazza ,  with  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta  aboye  it,  contains  the  celebrated  *Kbt-holb  through  which 
St.  Peter's  is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the  garden. 
(Visitors  admitted  to  the  garden  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  9  till  dusk ;  ring.) 

S.  Karia  Aventiiia,  also  called  del  Ptiorato  (PI.  Ill,  18),  be- 
longs to  the  Maltese  Order,  which  celebrates  its  periodical  festivals 
here.  This  church ,  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  belonged  for 
two  centuries  to  the  Templars ,  whose  symbols  are  still  extant ;  it 
was  restored  by  Pius  V.,  and  remodelled  by  the  Grand  Prior  Card, 
Giov.  Bait.  Rezzonico  from  plans  by  Piranesi  in  1765. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  on  which  the 
deceased  (head  unfinished),  surrounded  by  Minerva  and  the  Muses,  is 
represented ;  the  remains  of  a  Bishop  Spinel li  were  afterwards  placed  in 
it.  -Also  a  statue  of  Piranesi  (d.  iT78),  and  the  monuments  of  several 
members  of  the  Maltese  Order:  Grand  Master  Ric.  Garacciolo  (d.  1395); 
6io.  Diedo,  Grand  Prior  of  Venice  and  nephew  of  Pope  Eugene  III.  \  the 
^baUlfa^  Bart.  Carafa,  Sergio  Seripando,  and  others  of  the  15th  century. 
The  third  recess  to  the  left  contains  a  remarkable  marble  reliquary  of  the 
13th  cent.,   roughly  wrought  after  the  pattern  of  an  an^^ique  funeral-urn. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Villa  Maoistbal^/  or  residence  of 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Maltese  Order.  The  2nd  floor  contains  a 
large  saloon,  hung  with  portraits  of  all  the  grand  -  masters  (74) 
from  Frater  Gerhardus  (1113)  down  to  the  present  Grand  Master 
Geschi.  Several  relics  connected  with  the  Order  are  also  preserved 
here.  The  upper  floor  commands  a  picturesque  *yiBW  of  Rome, 
the  Campagna,  and  the  mountains.  —  The  garden,  which  contains 
one  of  the  finest  palm-trees  in  Rome,  affords  a  similar  prospect. 

The  above-named  road  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  descends  in  10  min, 
to  the  main  road  (p.  251). 
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The  Via  Galyani  (see  p.  251)  leads  to  the  left  through  the 
depression  between  the  N.  and  S.  summits  of  the  Aventine  and  In 
5  min.  reaches  (left)  a  *Fragment  of  the.  old  Servian  Wall,  about 
30  ft.  high  and  100  ft.  long.  Like  the  wall  mentioned  at  p.  243, 
it  consists  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  laid  alternately  lengthwise  and 
crosswise.  The  neighbouring  arch  is  of  much  more  recent  date.  The 
remains  show  that  the  wall  was  quite  out  of  use  and  built  over  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Republic. 

A  little  farther  on  the  Via  S.  Prisca  (left)  and  the  Via  di  San 
Saba  (right)  diverge  to  the  churches  of  these  names. 

B.  Priiea  (PI.  Ill,  21 ;  usually  closed),  a  very  ancient  church, 
but  modernised  in  the  17th  cent.,  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  belonging  to  the  Latin  League ,  and  founded  by 
Servius  TuUius.  The  old  columns  have  been  built  into  the  walls.  — 
About  10  min.  farther  on  the  street  unites  with  the  Via  S.  Sabina, 
which  passes  the  church  of  that  name  (p.  252). 

B.  Saba  (PI.  Ill,  20),  another  church  of  great  antiquity,  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1465.  To  the  left  in  the  portico  is  an  an- 
cient sarcophagus  with  a  representation  of  a  wedding  and  Juno 
Pronuba.  The  interior  contains  14  columns,  some  of  granite,  others 
of  marble,  with  mutilated  capitals;  the  walls  of  the  nave  show 
traces  of  paintings.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Collegium  German- 
icum,  and  is  most  easily  seen  on  Thuis.  afternoons.  Festival,  5th  Dec. 

The  Via  Appia  within  the  City. 
Thermae  of  Caraealla.   Tomb  of  the  Scipios.  Columbaria. 

From  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (p.  286)  we  follow  the  Via  di  S. 
Gkeqobio  towards  the  S.,  leading  between  the  Palatine  and  Caslius. 
On  the  right  we  observe  the  handsome  palm  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Bonaventura  on  the  Palatine  (p.  246),  and  the  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  (p.  247).  After  5  min.  S.  Gregorio  (p.  258)  lies  on  the  left, 
beyond  which  the  Via  de'  Cerchi  (p.  250)  diverges  to  the  right. 
Near  the  point  where  the  Via  S.  Gregorio  unites  with  the  Via  di 
Porta  S.  Sbbastiano  (PI.  Ill,  24,  26)  ,  was  anciently  situated  the 
Porta  CapenOj  or  Capuan  Gate ,  whence  the  Via  Appia  issued.  We 
follow  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  to  the  left. 

After  5  min.,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
street  on  the  right,  a  road  ascends  on  the  right  to  the  church  of  S.  BalbliiA 
(PI.  Ill,  23),  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine,  perhaps  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple,  and  consecrated  by  Gregory  the  Ghreat.  The  roof 
is  still  open,  but  the  church  is  modernised  and  destitute  of  ornantent. 
It  contains  a  relief  (Crucifixion)  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  and  a  monument 
by  Johannes  Cosmas.  Festival,  Slat  March.  (Visitors  ring  at  the  gate  on 
the  right  of  the  church.)  The  adjacent  building  is  a  Reformatory  for  yonng 
criminals.  The  old  tower  commands  a  fine  'View.  —  On  the  way  back  to 
the  road  we  also  obtain  a  pleasing  view  of  the  Palatine  to  the  left,  and  of 
the  Geelius,  with  the  Villa  Mattel  (p.  259)  and  8.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

After  following  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  for  about  1/2  M.,  we 
obtain  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  to  which  the  Via  delle 
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Mole  di  S.  Sisto  diverges  to  the  left.  The  road  here  crosses  the 
tarbid  streamlet  Marrctna^  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  the  Via 
Anionma  leads  to  the  (^/^  M.  from  the  Arch  of  Gonstantine)  ruins 
of  the  — 

^ThannsB  of  Caraealla,  or  Antoninianae  (PI.  Ill,  23 ;  adm.,  see 
p.  124).  They  were  began  in  212  by  CaraeaUaj  extended  by  Helio- 
gabaUu,  and  completed  by  Alex.  Severus,  and  they  could  acconmio- 
date  1600  bathers  at  once.  The  magnificence  of  these  baths  was 
imparalleled.  Numerous  statues,  including  the  Farnese  Bull, 
Hercules,  and  Flora  at  Naples,  mosaics,  etc.,  have  been  found  here; 
while  the  walls,  bare  as  they  now  are,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
struction of  the  roof,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  technical  perfection 
of  the  structure.  The  establishment  was  quadrangular  in  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  had  its  porticoes,  race-course,  etc. :  length 
240  yds.,  width  124  yds.;  total  area  of  grounds  360  yds.  in  length, 
by  as  many  in  breadth.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  bath  had  become  a  highly  luxurious  and  elaborate  process, 
the  chief  steps  in  which  were  as  follows :  first,  a  hot-air  bath  in  the 
so-called  Tepidarium;  second,  a  hot-water  bath  in  the  Caldarium; 
next,  a  cold  plunge  in  the  Frigidarium  or  Piscina ;  and  finally,  the 
'rubbing  down'  or   'shampooing'  in  the  drying  room.    The  three 
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principal  rooms,  in  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  have  been  identi- 
fied, bat  the  names  of  the  others  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Wc  first  enter  in  a  straight  direction  a  spacious  oblong,  once  sur- 
rounded by  columns  (Periityle)^  and  containing  scanty  remains  of  mosaic 
pavement.  In  the  middle  of  the  long  wall,  where  the  well  is  now,  pro- 
jected a  semicircular  Exedra.  We  then  enter  the  Tep^Utrium^  a  large 
room  formerly  covered  with  a  slightly  vaulted  roof;  in  the  corners  are 
four  basins  for  luke-warm  water  baths.  —  To  the  left  lies  the  Frigidarium^ 
a  large  unroofed  room,  with  a  swimming-basin.  —  To  the  right  is  the 
Caldarium^  a  circular  chamber  with  very  thick  walls,  the  vaulting  of  which 
has  fallen  in.  The  heating  apparatus  and  hot-air  pipes  have  recently  been 
discovered  here.  A  small  night  of  steps  within  one  of  the  piers  to  the 
right  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  ground-plan.  —  The  smaller  rooms  are 
arranged  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  three  principal  chambers. 
In  the  second  (S.)  Peristyle  (where  most  of  the  Mosaic  of  the  Gladiators 
in  the  Lateran  was  discovered)  are  exhibited  architectural  and  sculptural 
fragments,  and  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement  with  sea-monaters.  — 
Outside  these  rooms  were  spaces  for  gymnastic  exercises,  libraries,  and 
gardens.  Opposite  the  Cald  irium,  outside  the  W.  wall,  are  distinct  traces 
of  a  Stadium  for  foot-races.  Other  remains  of  the  Thermee  are  scattered 
throughout  the  neighbouring  vineyards. 

^turning  to  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano ,  we  next  reach  an 

arboretum  (Semenzaio  Comunale)  on  the  left;  then,  a  little  beyond 

it,  on  the  right ,  the  ancient  church  of  8S.  Kereo  ed  Aohilleo  (PI. 

Ill,  23,  26 ;  open  in  the  morning)^  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Isis, 

rebuilt  by  Leo  III.  about  800,  and  again  by  Card.  Baronius  at  the 

end  of  the  16th  century.   Festival,  12th  May. 

The  Intesios  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  an  early  basilica.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  an  ambo  on  the  left,  supposed  to  be  of  great  age, 
brought  from  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite ;  opposite  is  a  marble  candelabrum  for 
the  Easter-candles,  of  the  15th  century.  Above  the  arch  of  the  tribune  are 
fragments  of  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Leo  III. :  Transfiguration,  with  Moses 
and  Elias,  in  front  the  kneeling  Apostles ,  on  the  right  the  Annunciation, 
on  the  left  the  Madonna  enthroned  (comp.  p.  xlvi). 

The  opposite  church  of  S.  Sisto,  restored  by  Benedict  XIII. ,  is 
uninteresting.  The  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Dominic  by  Ho- 
norius  III.  —  The  Via  delta  Ferratella  then  diverges  to  the  left  to  the 
Lateran  (p.  265).  —  On  the  right,  a  little  farther  ^n,  Is  B.  Cesareo 
(PI.  Ill,  26;  open  on  Sun.  and  festival  mornings),  a  small  but 
curious  church,  mentioned  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  finally  restored 
by  Clement  VIII. 

iNTBBios.  In  the  centre  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  church  are  two 
altars,  of  the  close  of  the  16th  cent. ;  at  the  farther  end,  to  the  left,  the  old 
pulpit  with  sculptures ;  Christ  as  the  Lamb,  the  symltrals  of  the  Apostles, 
and  sphinxes;  opposite,  a  modem  candelabrum  with  ancient  basis.  The 
inlaid  screen  of  the  Pbbsbttbrium,  and  the  decorations  of  the  High  Ai^tab 
are  medieeval.    The  tribune  contains  an  ancient  episcopal  throne.  f 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  an  antique 
column.  The  ancient  Via  LaUna ,  which  traversed  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  and  terminated  at  Capua,  diverges  here  to  the  left.  The  old 
Porta  Latina  (PI.  Ill,  28),  5  min.  from  S.  Cesareo,  was  closed 
in  1808.  —  Near  it,  to  the  left,  beyond  the  old  monastery,  is  the 
church  of  S,  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina  (PI.  Ill,  29),  which  was 
modernised  by  restorations  in  1566,  In  1633,  and  chiefly  by  Card. 
Rasponi  in  1686.   It  contains  four  antique  columns  in  the  portico 
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and  ten  in  the  interior.  —  To  the  right,  nearer  the  gate,  is  an 

octagonal  chapel  of  1609  (perhaps  designed  by  Bramante^,  named 

8.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  from  the  legend  that  St.  John  was  thrown 

into  a  cauldron  of  hoiling  oil  at  this  spot,  hut  having  come  out 

nnhnrt  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  dl  Porta  S.  Sebastlano,  on  the  left  by  the 

cypress,  in  the  Yigna  No.  13  (formerly  Vigna  Sassi),  is  the  famous 

Tomb  of  the  Seipiofl  (PI.  Ill,  25,  28;  open  10-3,  uninteresting, 

candles  required,  ^2  ^r.),  discovered  in  1780,  but  now  containing  a 

model  only  of  the  ancient  sarcophagus  of  peperino,  which  Pius  VII. 

caused  to  be  removed  with  the  fragments  of  the  others  to  the  Vatican 

(see  p.  311). 

Tliifl  sarcophagus  once  contained  the  remains  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus^  Consul  in  B.  C.  298,  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  buried 
here.  Tlie  bones  of  the  hero,  which  were  found  in  good  preservation, 
were  interred  at  Padua  by  Quirini,  a  Venetian,  in  order  to  withdraw  them 
ik>m  the  ga«e  of  the  curious.  Here,  too,  were  interred  the  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus,  Consul  in  259,  many  of  the  younger  Seipios,  the  poet  Ennitu, 
and  several  members  of  other  families  and  freedmen.  The  tomb  was  ori- 
ginally above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  lofty  threshold  j  the  interior 
was  supported  by  walls  hewn  in  the  solid  tufa -rock.  It  was  probably 
injured,  or  at  least  altered,  during  the  imperial  age,  when  freedmen  were 
interred  here  ^  aad  as  it  has  since  been  to  some  extent  modernised,  it  is 
hardly  -worthy  of  a  visit.  Various  modem  alterations  have  increased  the 
difficulty  of  realising  its  original  arrangement. 

The  adjacent  Vigna  Codini,  No.  14,  contains  three  ^Columbaria 
in  excellent  preservation  (1  fr.).  These  Columbaria  are  subterranean 
tombs  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  cinerary  urns,  and 
derive  their  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  niches  in  which  the 
urns  stood  to  pigeon-holes.  They  date  from  the  imperial  age,  and  were 
generally  constrncted  by  several  persons  in  common,  or  as  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  each  recess  could  be  purchased  or  inherited. 

Two  of  these  structures  are  very  similar;  steep  steps  descend  info  a 
square  vault,  the  walls  of  which  contain  the  niches  (columbaria^  loculi).  The 
low  stone  benches  (podia)  round  the  vault  also  contain  cinerary  urns.  The 
vaulting  of  the  larger  building,  in  which  there  are  more  than  600  urns,  is 
borne  by  a  massive  painted  pier,  also  utilised  for  loculi.  The  names  of  the 
deceased  were  inscribed  over  or  under  the  niches  on  plaster  or  marble 
tablets,  on  which  their  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  spot  and  other  remarks 
were  occasionally  added.  Each  niche  contained  2,  or  more  rarely  1^  3, 
or  4  ollae,  or  cinerary  urns.  ThA  nature  of  the  decorations  depended 
of  course  on  the  means  and  taste  of  the  family.  The  smaller  building, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  was  built  in  A.  D.  10  for  the  Slaves  and 
Freedmen  of  Marcella^  niece  of  Augustus.  The  third  columbarium  (ad- 
mission generally  denied;  additional  fee),  discovered  in  1853,  consists  of 
three  vaulted  passages,  the  walls  of  which  contain  rectangular  niches  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  them  formerly  adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  stucco. 

There  is  another  structure  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  vigna  as  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios  (formerly  Vigna  Sassi,  see  above),  to  the  E.,  near  the 
chapel  of  8.  Giovanni  in  Oleo  (see  above).  This  columbarium,  with 
interesting  decorations  in  stucco  and  colours,  is  the  so-called  Ton^  of  the 
Freedmen  of  Oetavia.  A  staircase,  partly  modern,  descends  to  a  niche 
decorated  with  plaster,  below  which  is  a  cinerary  urn  with  shells  and 
mosaic.  The  tomb  is  vaulted;  on  the  right  is  an  apse  with  painted  vine- 
wreaths  and  Victories.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  custodian  of  the  church 
(apply  at  the  old  Vigna  Sassi). 

Babdbksr.    Italy  II.    10th  Edition.  1 7 
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Immediately  within  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (IV4  ^*  from  the 
Arch  of  Constantlne)  is  the  Arch  of  Drasus,  a  sadly -mutilated 
monument)  which  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of  Claudius 
Drusus  Germanicus,  B.C.  8.  It  is  constructed  of  travertine-blocks, 
partly  covered  with  marble ,  and  still  possesses  two  marble  columns 
on  the  side  towards  the  gate.  It  terminated  in  a  pediment ,  until 
Garacalla,  for  the  supply  of  his  baths,  conducted  an  aqueduct  over 
it,  the  brick  remains  of  which  seriously  mar  the  effect. 

The  marble  blocks  of  the  Porta  8.  8eba8tiano  (PI.  Ill ,  28^, 
formerly  Porta  Appia ,  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  ancient  build- 
ings.  The  gate  is  surmounted  by  medisval  towers  and  pinnacles. 

With  regard  to  the  Via  Appia  without  the  city,  see  p.  348  \  the  Cata- 
combs of  CaUisttUj  IV4  M.  from  the  gate,  see  p.  361. 

The  CsBliiu. 

This  once  densely-peopled  hlU  (165  ft.)  Is  now  deserted,  like  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

Starting  from  the  Arch  of  Oonstantine  (p.  236),  and  following 
the  Via  di  S.  Obeoobio  (comp.  p.  254) ,  or  the  public  walks  above 
it  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piatza  di  8.  Oregorio.  A  lofty  flight  of 
steps  ascends  hence  to  the  right  to  8.  Oregorio  Ksgno  (PI.  Ill, 
24),  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Gregory's  father,  dedicated  by 
that  pope  in  575  to  St.  Andrew,  and  afterwards  by  Gregory  n.  to 
his  first  namesake.  In  1633  it  was  restored  by  Card.  Borghese,  the 
steps,  colonnade,'  portico,  and  facade  being  designed  by  Oiov.  Batt, 

8oria.  Its  reconstruction  was  begun  in  1725.  Festival,  12th  March. 

Entrance  Court,  embellished  with  Ionic  pilasters.  Under  the  colon- 
nade in  front  of  the  entrance :  left,  monument  of  the  Guidiccioni  of  1643, 
but  with  sculptures  of  the  15th  cent. ;  right,  ^Monument  of  the  two  brothers 
Bonsi  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  —  Interior,  with  sixteen  ancient 
columns.  Over  the  High  Altar:  St.  Andrew,  altar-piece  hv  BaleHra.  At 
the  end  of  the  Right  Aislr  :  'St.  Gregory,  altar  -  piece  by  8.  Badalocchi  (?). 
Below  it  a  *Predella:  the  Archangel  Michael  witti  the  apostles  and  other 
saints,  attributed  to  L.  Signorelli.  Here  to  the  right  is  a  small  Chamber 
preserved  from  the  house  of  St.  Gregory,  containing  a  handsome  ancient 
*Chair  of  marble  and  relics  of  the  saint.  Opposite,  from  the  left  aisle,  the 
Cap.  Salviati  is  entered.  In  front  of  the  altar,  on  the  right,  an  ancient 
and  highly  revered  Madonna,  which  is  said  to  have  addressed  St.  Gregory; 
left,  a  *Ciborium  of  the  15th  cent.,  disQgured  by  regilding. 

The  sacristan  (Va  fr.)  now  shows  l^ree  "^Chapels  detached  from  the 
church ,  and  connected  by  a  colonnade.  A  fragment  of  the  Servian  waU, 
partly  covered  with  remains  of  other  walls,  is  observed  here.  To  the  right. 
Chapel  of  St.  Silvia,  mother  of  Gregory,  with  her  statue  by  Cordieri; 
above  it,  in  the  vaulting  of  the  niche,  a  fresco  by  Ouido  Reni^  greatly 
damaged.  —  In  the  centre  the  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew.  Over  the  altar: 
Madonna  with  SS.  Andrew  and  Gregory,  painted  on  the  wall  in  oils  by 
Ronealli.  On  the  right,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  (a  copy  in  the  Lateran, 
p.  272),  Domenichino;  on  the  left,  *St.  Andrew,  on  the  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  beholding  the  crow,  Ouido  Reni;  two  pictures  once  extravagantly 
admired.  —  To  the  left  the  Chapel  of  St.  Barbara,  with  a  sitting  statue 
of  St.  Gregory  in  marble,  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Michael  Angelo^  com- 
pleted by  Cordieri.  In  the  centre,  a  marble  table  with  antique  feet,  at 
which  St.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  entertained  twelve  poor  persons  daily. 
According  to  the  legend,  an  angel  one  day  appeared  and  formed  a  thirteenth. 
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We  DOW  ascend  to  the  N.,  between  remains  of  old  walls,  to  — 
S8.  GiOTBimi  e  Paolo  (PI.  n,  24),  a  small  ehxaeh  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  conspicuous  dome,  which  has  existed  since 
the  5th  century.  The  portico,  mosaic-pavement  in  the  interior,  and 
architecture  of  the  apse  are  of  the  12th  century.  The  whole  build- 
ing, as  the  inscription  records,  was  sumptnously  restored  by  Cardi- 
nal Howard  in  iS80.  According  to  the  legend  the  house  of  the  two 
saints,  who  were  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  stood 
on  this  spot.  In  1887  some  interesting  remains  of  an  ancient 
^Dwelling  were  found  here,  with  Pagan  and  Christian  mural  paint- 
ings (e,g,  the  Martyrdom  of  the  saints).  Frescoes  of  the  12th  cent. 
(Christ  with  the  Archangels,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul)  were  also  dis- 
covered. The  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (sacristan,  with 
light,  1/2  fr.).  —  The  adjoining  Monastery  belongs  to  the  Passionists. 
We  now  ascend  the  street  flanked  by  walls,  and  reach  the  Arch 
of  the  ConwdB  DoLdbeOa  and  Silanw  (PL  lU,  27),  constructed  of 
travertine  in  A.  D.  10,  and  apparently  belonging  to  an  aqueduct. 

Near  this,  on  the  right.  No.  8,  is  the  portal  of  an  old  hospital 
which  once  belonged  to  the  small  church  of  8.  Tommaso  in  Formis 

fPl.  ni,  24,  27),  situated  behind  it. 

The  interesting  nMMaic-medallion,  above  the  door,  representing  Christ 
between  a  black  and  a  white  slave,  was  executed  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
two  masters  of  the  Cosmas  family,  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  order  of  Trin- 
itarians founded  in  1198  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christian  slaves. 

To  the  left  is  the  street  descending  to  the  Colosseum  (p.  234). 
On  the  right  lies  the  oblong  Piazza  dblla  Navicella  (Pi.  Ill,  27) 
with  a  doable  row  of  trees ,  so  called  from  the  small  marble  boat 
copied  by  order  of  Leo  X.  from  the  ancient  original  formerly  In  the 
portico  of  the  church. 

The  church  of  8.  Karia  in  Domnioa,  or  della  NaviceUa,  one  of 
the  oldest  deaneries  of  Rome,  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalls  I.  in  817,  to 
which  era  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  tribune  belong ;  the  portico, 
erected  by  Leo  X.,  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Raphael. 

Imterior.  The  ^avb  rests  on  eighteen  fine  columns  of  granite ;  above, 
below  the  ceiling,  is  a  frieze  painted  by  OiuUo  Romano  and  Perino  del  Vaga 
(in  grisaille;  genii  and  lions  in  arabesques),  afterwards  retouched.  The  arch 
of  ttie  TsiBUKE  rests  on  two  columns  of  piorphyry;  the  mosaics  date  from 
the  9th  cent.,  but  were  freely  restored  under  Clement  XI. ^  above  the  arch, 
Christ  between  two  angels  and  the  apostles,  below  are  two  saints;  in  the 
vaulting,  the  Madonna  and  Child  imparting  blessings,  on  each  side  angels, 
Paschalis  I.  kissing  her  foot;  beneath  all  the  figures  spring  forth  flowers. 
—  The  church  is  open  on  the  2nd  Sunday  of  Lent  only;  at  other  times 
visitors  ring  at  the  door  marked 'Castode'',  adjoining  the  church  on  the  right. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  *yilla  Kattei  (PI. 
ni,  24;  adm.,  see  p.  124),  founded  In  1582,  the  property  of  M. 
V.  Hoifmann,  and  recently  restored  (Villa  Caelimontana).  It  con- 
tains few  antiquities,  but  the  grounds  are  worthy  of  a  visit ;  the 
Oratorio  di  S,  FUippo  Neri  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  ruins  of 
Rome  and  the  Alban  Mts. 

Opposite  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,   but  not  Accessible  from  the 
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Piazza  della  Navicella,  rises  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  We  follow  the 
Via  di  8.  Stefano  to  the  left,  p&ss  through  the  first  green  door  on 
the  right,  and  ring  a  bell  to  the  right  under  the  porch. 

8.  StefuLO  Botondo  (PI.  Ill,  27)  is  very  interesting  on  account 
of  its  construction,  and,  though  greatly  diminished  in  extent,  is  the 
largest  circular  church  in  existence.  It  was  erected  at  the  close  of 
the  5th  cent,  by  Simplicius,  and  afterwards  gorgeously  decorated 
with  marble  and  mosaics.  It  then  fell  to  decay,  but  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  V.  In  the  original  edifice,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
70  yds.,  the  present  external  wall  formed  the  central  row  of  col- 
umns, while  another  lower  wall,  decorated  with  pilasters,  11  yds. 
distant,  and  still  traceable  round  the  church,-  formed  the  olrcam- 
ference.  The  church  thus  consisted  of  three  concentric  rings,  inter- 
sected by  two  transepts.  Nicholas  Y.  shut  out  the  external  wall, 
and  filled  up  the  spaced  between  the  central  columns  with  masonry, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  projecting  chapels.  The  roof  is  rudely 
constructed  of  wood.  The  old  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side.  In  the 
present  portico ,  erected  by  Nicholas ,  on  the  right,  is  the  ancient 
episcopal  throne ,  from  which  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  one  of 

his  homilies.   Festival,  26th  December. 

Intbsiob.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  an  altar-niche  with  mosaic  of  the 
7th  cent. ;  farther  on,  to  the  left,  a  chaj^l  with  (1.)  &  fine  monument  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Most  of  the  fifty-six  columns  are  of  granite,  a 
few  of  marble.  Fearftil  scenes  of  martyrdom  on  the  latersJ  walls,  by  Tern- 
petta  and  Poma/rancio  (much  retouched).  In  the  centre  a  canopy  of  wood. 
The  dome  is  borne  by  two  lofty   columns  of  granite  and  two  pillars. 

Beyond  the  church  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  (PI.  II,  27)  leads  past 
a  new  military  hospital  (to  the  left,  on  the  site  of  the  Villa  Casali) 
and  extensive  fragments  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  in  5  min.  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lateran  (p.  267). 

8.  Glemente.    The  Lateran. 

From  the  Colosseum  (p.  234 ;  PI.  II,  24)  several  streets  run  to- 
wards the  S.E. :  to  the  leift  the  Via  Labicana  towards  the  Thermae  of 
Titus  (p.  237),  to  the  right  the  Via  de'  Quattro  Santi  to  SS.  Quattro 
Goronati  (p.  264).  joining  the  following  street  near  the  Lateran ; 
and  lastly,  between  these,  the  Via  di  S.  Gioyamni  in  Latssano 
(1/2  ^'  long)  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 
The  latter  street  leads  in  5  min.  to  a  small  piazza,  where  on  the 
left  rises  — • 

*S.  Clemente  (PI.  II,  27 ;  side-entrance  from  the  street  generally 
open  ;  if  not,  visitors  ring  at  the  principal  door  under  the  portico), 
one  of  the  best-preserved  basilicas  of  Rome,  where  recent  excavations 
owing  to  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Prior  Mullooly  have  yielded 
some  very  interesting  results.  Below  the  present  chuich,  three  dif> 
ferent  layers  of  masonry  have  been  brought  to  light ,  the  first  being 
of  early-Christian,  the  second  of  imperial,  and  the  third  of  republican 
origin.    The  Christian  basilica  (now  the  lower  church)  is  mentioned 
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of  Robert  Guiscaid  into  Rome,  and  in  1108  Paschalis  II.  erected  on 
its  ruins  the  present  upper  church,  with  which  he  incorporated  sev- 
eral ornaments  of  the  lower,  such  as  the  choir  and  the  ambones.  The 
upper  church  was  also  frequently  restored ,  and  finally  with  con- 
siderable taste  by  Clement  XI. ,  who  however  added  the  unsuitable 
ceiling.  St.  Clement  (91-100),  according  to  Roman  tradition,  was 
the  third  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
Black  Sea.  This  church,  which  stands  on  the  traditional  site  of  his 
house,  gives  a  title  to  a  cardinal,  and  belongs  to  Irish  Dominicans. 

From  the  principal  gate  in  the  Via  di  S.  Clemente,  we  first  en- 
ter the  Atrium,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  paved  with  frag- 
ments of  marble  (giallo  and  verde  antico),  and  beyond  It  the  *Uppek 
Church,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  but,  like  all  genuine  ba- 
silicas, without  a  transept.    Comp.  p.  xlv. 

Interior.  The  Navk  with  its  flat  ceiling  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  sixteen  antique  columns,  and  contains  the  ^Screen  of  the  choir  and 
the  Ambones  from  the  lower  church,  with  the  monogram  of  Pope  John  VIII. 
(key  kept  by  the  sacristan).  The  Canopy  with  four  columns  of  pa- 
vonazzetto  dates  from  the  time  of  Paschalis  U.  (p.  xlvii).  —  In  the  Taibunk 
is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  restored  in  1106.  Mosaics  (p.  xlviii)  of  the 
tribune  of  the  12th  century.  On  the  rood-arch  in  the  centre :  Bust  of  Christ 
with  the  Symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  (1.)  SS.  Paul  and  Lawrence, 
beluw  them  Isaiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  (r.)  SS.  Peter 
and  Clement,  below  them  Jeremiah,  lower  down  the  city  of  Jerasalem. 
On  the  vaulting:  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  John  and  Mary  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  wreaths,  below  which  are  the  thirteen  lambs.  On  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  Christ  and  the  apostles,  restored  by  means  of  painting  only. 
—  On  the  walls  by  the  tribune,  monuments  of  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  chapel  to  the  right  of  the  Canopy  is  elaborately  adorned  with  fres- 
coes by  Ifovelli  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  exe- 
cuted in  1886  at  the  expense  of  Abp.  Strossmayr.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
in  the  apse,  at  the  end  of  the  Bioht  Aisle,  is  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist 
by  Simone  di  Qiov.  Ohini  (comp.  p.  90).  —  To  the  left  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, the  Cappella  della  Pabsiome  with  ^Frescoes  of  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  cent.,  the  earliest  authenticated  work  of  Masaccio  (b.  1401),  who 
went  from  Florence  to  Rome  about  1417  ^  they  were  paint^  by  order  of 
Gabriel  Condulmer,  Cardinal  of  8.  Clemente,  and  afterwards  Pope  EugenelV., 
and  show  indications  of  the  immaturity  of  the  artist  On  the  arch  over  the 
entrance  the  Annunciation.  To  the  left,  near  the  entrance,  St.  Christopher. 
On  the  wall  behind  the  altar  a  Cruciftxion^  on  the  left,  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Catharine:  above,  she  refuses  to  worship  a  heathen  idol;  she 
teaches  the  king''s  daughters  in  prison ;  below,  she  diapntea  before 
Maxentins  with  the  doctors  (best  of  the  series);  an  angel  destroys  the 
wheels  on  which  she  was  to  be  broken;  her  execution.  The  paintings 
on  the  window-wall,  greatly  damaged,  probably  referred  to  St.  Clement. 

As  above  mentioned  (p.  260),  and  as  the  annexed  plan  and 
sections  show,  there  exist  below  the  present  church  several  stUl 
older  strata  of  masonry.  Lowest  of  all,  and  forming  a  right  angle, 
are  two  massive  walls,  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone  quarried  on 
the  Cnlius  itself  (No.  I.  in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section). 
As  the  stones  are  more  carefully  hewn  and  jointed  than  those  of  the 
Servian  wall,  these  substructures  cannot  be  dated  farther  hack  than 
the  republican  epoch.  Above  these  are  remains  of  workmanship 
of  the  imperial  era,  executed  in  the  2nd  cent,  alter  Christ  (No.  II. 
in  the  ground-plan  and  in  the  section  j   see  also  p.  263).     Upon 
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these  foundations  in  the  4th  cent,  was  erected  the  Christian  basilica 
which  now  forms  the  *Lowb&  Chubgh  (No.  III.  in  the  ground-plau 
and  in  the  section) ,  the  altar  of  which  stood  at  the  point  marked  a 
in  the  section.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  much  grander  edifice 
than  the  church  afterwards  superimposed,  its  nave  having  been  as 
broad  as  that  of  the  upper  church  and  one  of  its  aisles  put  together 
(see  gruund-plan),  and  the  lower  apse  was  accordingly  wider  than 
the  upper.  During  the  construction  of  the  upper  church  the  lower 
was  entirely  covered  up,  and  the  two  churches  were  never  in  use 
at  the  same  time.  The  lower  was  again  rendered  accessible  in  1855, 
and  is  shown  by  the  sacristan,  who  proyides  a  light  (72*^  fi**)- 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  original  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  considerably  marred  by  alterations,  the  visitor 
should  -visit  it  on  23rd  Nov.,  1st  Feb.,  or  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent,  on  which  days  the  lower  church  is  illuminated ;  even  on  these 
days ,  however ,  the  visitor  should  carry  his  own  candle  for  the  in- 
spection of  details.  The  entrance  is  from  the  sacristy  of  the  upper 
church  (in  the  right  aisle] ,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  copies 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  lower  church ,  and  plans  comparing  the  upper 

with  the  lower  part  of  the  edifloe. 

A  broad  marble  staircaae,  with  iiuwriptioiifl  on  the  walls  from  the  time 
of  Pope  DamasuB,  descends  to  the  Vkstibuls  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  lower  church  terminate.  The  aisl«s  alone  have  remained  in 
their  original  condition,  while  in  the  nave  additions  of  three  distinct 
periods  are  observable.  The  newest  are  the  buttresses  constructed  during 
the  recent  excavations  for  the  support  of  the  upper  church,  and  recognisable 
by  their  whitewash.  The  older  additions  consist  of  the  wall  between  the 
columns  of  the  right  aisle ,  and  the  lateral  wall  on  the  right ,  both  built  on 
the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  upper  church,  the  former  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  external  wall  above,  ihe  latter  to  sustain  the  right  row  of 
eoinmiis  above.  The  most  ancient  alterations  were  made  at  a  period  when 
the  lower  church  was  still  in  use,  and  consist  of  masonry  built  round  the 
columns  of  the  left  aisle,  adorned,  like  the  outer  walls,  with  frescoes, 
some  of  which  are  in  excellent  preservation. 

The  ^Fbkscoeb  date  from  ditferent  periods,  extending  over  seven  cent- 
uries.   We  begin  with  the  Vkstibulb.    Immediately  to  the  left  by  the  stair- 
case ia  a  female  head  with  a  halo,  believed  by  De  Rossi  to  date  from  the 
5th  century.  —  Farther  on,   under  the  iirst  arch  on  the  left,  ^Christ  blessing 
in  the  Greek  mode,  with  first,  middle,  and  little  finger  extended,  betweeu 
the  archangels  Micha  and  Gabriel  and  SS.  Andrew  (1.)  and  Clement  (r.).  Be- 
fore him  kneel  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  (9th  or  10th  cent.).    The  figures  in 
this,   as   well   as  in  the  following  scenes,  have  their  names  attached.  — 
Opposite  (on  the  right),  a  Motiier  finds  at  the  altar  of  St.  Clement  her  child 
who  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  and  thrown  on  shore  a  year  later. 
Under  it  the  family  of  the  donor  grouped  round  the  medallion-portrait  of 
St.  Clement.  To  the  right  is  the  dedication :  £go  Beno  de  Rapiza  pro  amove 
(M  et  beaU  Clementis  pingere  feci  (11th  cent.).  —  On  the  right,  farther  on, 
the  Transference  of  the  relics  of  St.  Cyril  from  the  Vatican  to  S.  Clemente 
in  the  reign  of  Pope  Nicholas,  with  the  dedication :  Ego  Maria  Maceltaria 
pro  timore  Dei  et  remedio  anime  mee  haee  pingere  feci.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
vestibule  on  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

LsFT  AiSLB.  Over  the  door  of  the  latter  are  three  badly -preserved 
frescoes,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  appears  to  represent  the  resuscitation  of  a 
child.  Two  only  of  the  frescoes  at  the  end  of  this  aisle  are  distinguishable : 
on  the  posterior  wall  in  the  corner,  St.  Cyril  before  the  Emp.  Michael- 
on  the  lateral  wall,  a  Youth  baptised  by  St.  Methodius  (iOth  cent.). 
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The  Kave  is  now  entered  through  the  arch  in  the  right  wall.  Here, 
immediately  to  the  left,  is  a  *Fre8co  in  three  sections,  one  above  the  other. 
Half  of  the  uppermost,  the  Enthronement  of  St  Clement,  is  destroyed. 
That  in  the  centre  represents  St.  Clement  celebrating  mass^  on  the  right 
Theodora  converted  to  Christianity  and  her  husband  Sisinius  struck  with 
blindness;  the  smaller  figures  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  donor  Beno  and 
his  wife.  Below  it  is  also  the  dedicatory  inscription:  EffC  Beno  de  Rapixa 
cum  Maria  uxore  mea^  etc.  The  lowest  represents  Sisinius  causing  a  column 
to  be  bound  instead  of  St.  Clement  (11th  cent.).  The  lateral  surfaces  of 
this  pier  are  also  adorned  with  f^scoes  (1.  St.  Anthony,  Daniel  in  the  lions^ 
den;  r.  St.  Sgidius,  St.  Blasius),  but  the  a^oining  wall  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  Farther  on  towards  the  vestibule,  on  the  same  wall,  is 
another  and  larger  ^Fresco  in  three  sections.  The  highest,  now  half  obliterated, 
represents  Christ  between  Michael  and  St.  Clement  (1.),  and  Gabriel  and 
Kicholas  (r.).  In  the  centre  are  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Alexius, 
placed  one  above  the  other  as  is  the  case  with  scenes  on  Roman  sarcophagi : 
a.  Alexius  returns  unrecognised  to  Rome  as  a  hermit;  b.  Pope  Boniface 
I.  blesses  the  dying  man;  c.  The  betrothed  of  St.  Alexius  recognises 
his  corpse.  The  lowest  of  the  three  frescoes  is  of  a  decorative  character 
with  flowers  and  birds.  —  At  the  end  of  this  wall  are  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Hexi  to  them,  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule,  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  left,  the  Assumption.  Over  the  latter,  Christ 
home  by  four  angels ;  at  the  comers  St.  Vitus  (r.)  and  Leo  IV.  (1.)  with 
the  inscription  S.  Dam.  Leo  I V,  P.  P.  Bo. ,  and  the  square  nimbus  with 
which  living  persons  were  usually  represented  (9th  cent.). 

The  frescoes  of  the  external  wall  of  the  Right  Aisle  are  almost 
obliterated.  A  niche  here  contains  a  group  of  Mary  with  Jesus.  On  the 
arch  above,  Christ  (beardless),  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints  on  each  side. 

Below  the  apse  are  the  remains-  of  Buildings  of  the  Impbkial  Aqb 
(Ko.  II.,  marked  black,  in  the  plan),  built  of  brick.  The  first  of  the 
three  adjoining  chambers  is  enriched  with  stucco.  The  next  is  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  Chapel  o/ Mithras j  in  which,  rather  singularly,  a  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  was  found.  These  chambers  are  damp  and  partly  filled 
with  water.    A  staircase  descends  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle. 

A  transYerse  street  opposite  to  S.  Clemente  leads  to  tiie  Via  db* 
QuATTBO  Santi,  which  then  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  church  of  — 

88.  Qnattro  Coronati  (PI.  II,  27  j  entrance  hy  the  «ate  of  the 
Ospizio  di  Orfane),  dedicated  to  SS.  Severus,  Severianns,  Garpo- 
phorns,  and  Vlctorlnns,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian. 
Five  sculptors,  who  met  with  a  similar  fate  for  refusing  to  make 
images  of  heathen  gods,  are  also  revered  here,  and  this  is  accord- 
ingly a  favourite  church  with  the  ^scarpelUnf,  or  stone-masons,  to 
whom  the  chapel  of  S.  SiWestro  belongs.  The  date  of  the  foun- 
dation is  very  remote,  and  the  materials  were  probably  partly  ob- 
tained from  some  ancient  structure.  After  its  destruction  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Paschalis  II.  in  1111)  restored  under 
Martin  Y.  by  Card.  Alph.  Carillo,  and  afterwards  partly  modernised. 

The  church  now  has  two  Emtsakcb-Coukts  (keys  in  the  first,  */b  fr.), 
a  peculiarity  owing  to  the  diminution  of  its  size  on  one  of  the  restorations, 
probably  by  Paschalis  II.  It  originally  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
second  court,  and  its  former  breadth  is  indicated  by  the  ancient  columns 
in  the  walls  of  this  court.  The  disproportionate  size  of  the  tribune  in  the 
interior  is  thus  accounted  for.  —  On  the  right,  under  the  corridor  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  second  court,  is  the  dap.  di  S.  Sil9estfy>j  con- 
secrated under  Innocent  IV.  in  1246,  with  valuable,  though  unattraetiTe  an- 
cient paintings  from  the  life  of  Constantine,  in  the  Byzantine  style.  —  The  In- 
TKRioR  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  galleries.  The  tribune  is  decorated 
with  tasteless  frescoes  by  Giovanni  da  B.  Giovanni.  —  Festival,  8th  Nov. 
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To  the  right,  farther  on  in  the  Via  S.  GiOYanni  (p.  260),  is  a 
large  Hospital  for  Women ,  with  the  obstetric  clinical  department 
of  the  Sapienza.   The  Yia  S.  Giovanni  ends  at  the  — 

Piazza  di  S.  Giovanki  in  Latebano  (PI.  II,  30),  the  buildings 
in  which  were  erected  by  Sixtns  Y.,  except  the  new  houses  to  the 
left,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  Merulana  (p.  181).  In  the  S.W. 
comer  is  the  baptistery  of  8,  Giovanni  m  Fonie  (see  below),  in  the 
S.E.  angle  the  transept-facade  of  8,  Giovanni  in  LaUrano  (see  be- 
low), and  on  the  £.  the  Lateran  Palace  with  the  museum  (p.  267). 

In  the  centre  rises  an  ObeUsk  of  red  granite,  originally  erected 
by  King  Thothmosis  III.  (B.C.  1597-60)  in  fh>nt  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Thebes,  and  brought  by  Constantius  to  the  Circus 
Maximus  in  357.  In  1587  it  was  discovered  there  in  three  pieces, 
and  in  1588  was  erected  by  Sixtus  Y.  on  its  present  site.  This  is 
the  largest  obelisk  in  existence,  being  104  ft.  in  height,  or  with 
the  pedestal  153  ft.,  and  about  600  tons  in  weight. 

We  first  visit  the  octagonal  f Baptistery,  II  Battistero,  or  8, 
Giovanni  in  Fonie  (PI.  II,  30),  where,  according  to  a  Roman  tra- 
dition ,  Constantino  the  Great  was  baptised  by  Pope  Sylvester  in 
324  (his  baptism,  in  fact,  taking  place  in  337,  shortly  before  his 
death).  Sixtus  III.  (d.  440)  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder.  This 
was  long  the  only  baptistery  at  Rome ,  and  afforded  a  model  for  all 
later  buildings  of  the  kind.  In  461  Pope  Hilarius  added  to  the  bap- 
tistery the  Oratories  of  8t,  John  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  respectively ,  and  about  the  year  640  John  lY.  added  the 
Oratory  of  8.  Venanxio^  adjoining  that  of  St.  John.  LeoX.  roofed  the 
baptistery  with  lead,  and  his  successors  decorated  and  modernised  it. 

From  the  piazza  we  at  once  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Baptistbsy  itself 
(PI.  a).  It  is  divided  into  a  central  space  and  surrounding  passage  by  eight 
large  columns  of  porphyry  with  an  antique  architrave  in  marble,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Constantine.  In  the  centre  is  the  font 
in  green  basalt.  The  frescoes  are  by  A.  Bacehi^  Maratta^  and  others.  — 
Adjacent,  to  the  right,  is  the  ORAxoaT  of  John  the  Baptist  (PL  6),  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  saint  in  bronze  by  L.  Valadier^  executed  in  1772  (after 
Donatello),  and  placed  between  two  columns  of  serpentine.  The  bronze 
doors,  presented  by  Hilarius,  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Thermae  of  Caracalla.  —  On  the  left,  opposite  this  oratory,  is  the  Oratobt 
Of  8t.  John  (PI.  c),  with  bronze  doors  of  1196,  and  adorned  with  ^Mosaics 
(5th  cent)  representing  birds  and  flowers  on  a  golden  ground.  The  statue 
of  the  saint,  between  two  alabaster  columns,  is  by  Landini  (d.  1594).  — 
A  third  door  leads  into  the  square  Oratobio  di  S.  Vknakzio  (PI.  tf),  with 
elaborate  mosaics  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  —  The  fourth  door,  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  from  the  piazza,  opens  on  the  Portico  di  S.  Vbnanzio 
(PI.  e),  formerly  the  vestibule  of  the  Baptistery,  as  the  chief  entrance  was 
originally  on  this  side.  In  1154  the  portico  was  converted  into  two  chapels. 
The  apse  to  the  left  is  enriched  with  handsome  Mosaic  of  the  5th  cent., 
eonsistlng  of  gold  arabesques  on  a  blue  ground.  Over  the  door  to  the 
Baptistery  is  a  Crucifixion,  a  relief  in  marble,  of  1194.  —  The  outer  door 
of  the  portico  is  adorned  with  two  ancient  columns  of  porphyr}'  with  their 
architrave,  built  into  the  wall  here  by  Sixtus  III.  It  leads  to  the  Court, 
which  was  recently  restored  at  the  same  time  as  the  choir  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano. 

The  basUica  of  *S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (PL  II,  III,  30),  'om- 
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nium  urbis  et  orbis  ecelesiarum  mater  et  caput\  was  the  principal 
church  of  Rome  after  the  time  of  Gonstautine  the  Great  (p.  135).  The 
emperor  presented  Pope  Sylvester  with  a  large  palace,  wliich  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Laterani,  and  fitted  up 
a  church  within  it.  It  was  called  the  Basilica  Constantiniana  after 
its  founder,  and  sometimes  8.  SalvatoriSf  or  Aula  Dei,  as  being  a 
second  Zion,  and  gradually  became  priTileged  to  grant  the  most 
ample  indulgences.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  896, 
but  was  re-erected  by  Sergius  III.  (904-911),  and  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist.  In  1308  it  was  burned  down,  but  was  restored 
by  Clement  V. ,  and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giotto.  A  second 
fire  destroyed  the  church  in  1360,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ur- 
ban IV.  and  Gregory  XI.  It  was  again  altered  by  Martin  Y.  (1430), 
Eugene  lY.,  and  Alexander  YI.,  and  modernised  by  Pius  I Y.  (1560), 
by  the  alterations  of  F,  Borromini  (1650),  and  by  the  fa^de  of 
A,  Oalilei  (1734).  Quite  lately  the  church  has  been  enlarged  by  an 
extension  of  the  trlbuna  and  choir.  —  Five  important  Councils  have 
been  held  in  this  church,  vts.  those  of  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215, 
and  1512. 

The  Pbimcipal  Facade,  by  Galilei,  is  turned  to  the  £.,  abutting 
on  the  Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (p.  265). .  With  its  portico 
(33  ft.  deep  and  196  ft.  long)  and  the  open  loggia  above  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  description  in  Rome.  From  the  loggia  the  Pope 
used  to  pronounce  his  benediction  on  Ascension  Day.  Of  the  five 
entrances  the  Porta  Santa  is  walled  up  and  is  opened  only  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  The  central  entrance  has  two  bronze  doors  adorned 
with  garlands,  etc.  To  the  left  is  an  ancient  statue  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  found  in  his  Thermse. 

The  Fa^de  of  the  8,  Transept ,  looking  on  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  (p.  265),  is  also  adorned  with  a  portico, 
added  by  Sixtus  Y.  The  caps  of  the  small  campanili,  ^standing  far 
apart,  were  added  by  Pius  lY.  The  vestibule  below ,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Henri  lY.  of  France,  by  Hie,  Cordieri 
(PI.  12). 

Interior.  The  Nave  (426  ft.  in  length),  flanked  by  double  aisles,  is  borne  by 
twelve  pillars,  the  work  of  Borromini^  partly  enclosing  the  ancient  columns. 
In  the  niches  are  the  Twelve  Apostles,  of  the  school  of  Bernini  \  reliefs  by 
Algardi.  Over  these  are  the  figures  of  twelve  prophets.  The  ^Ceiling,  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  AngelOy  is  more  probably  by  Oiaeomo  deila 
Porta.  The  richly  inlaid  pavement  dates  from  the  time  of  Martin  V.  On  the 
right  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  nave  are  the  only  two  ancient  granite  columns 
now  visible.  Below,  in  front  of  the  Conftttio^  is  the  ^Monument  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  (d.  1431),  in  bronze,  by  Simone  di  Oiov,  Ghini  (p.  90).  —  In  the 
centre  of  the  Tramskpt,  which  is  raised  by  four  steps,  is  the  **CaMop^, 
a  beautiful  work  of  1367,  lately  restored,  with  paintings  by  Bama  da 
Siena,  dating  from  1390,  but  freely  restored.  It  contains  numerous  relics, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Below  it  is  the  high- 
altar  (altare  papaie)^  at  which  the  pope  or  a  substitute  named  by  him 
alone  read  mass,  containing  a  wooden  table  from  the  catacombs  which  is 
said  to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  by  St.  I^eter.  The  transept  was  restored 
under  Cleuieiit  Vlll.  by  Uiac.  delta  P^ta  (l6(Xi)  and  adorned  with  frescoes. 
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Here  to  the  right  are  two  fine  columns  of  giallo  antico.  Adjoining  the 
organ  is  the  monument  of  the  philologist  Lauren tius  Valla  (d.  1466) ,  a 
canon  of  this  church.  To  the  left  is  the  great  AUdr  of  the  Sacrament, 
with  four  ancient  columns  of  gilded  bronze,  which  belonged  to  the  original 
basilica.  ~  The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  choir  (PI.  6)  contains  a  portrait 
of  Martin  V.  by  Seip.  Oaetano ,  and  an  altar-piece  by  the  Cav.  tTJrpino. 
Carved  choir-stalls  by  GiroL  Rinaldi. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  Choib,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged, 
are  covered  with  slabs  of  polished  marble.  To  the  right  and  left  are  three 
balconies  with  gilded  railings.  The  ancient  Apse,  moved  back  at  the  ex- 
tension of  the  choir,  contains  precious  mosaics  by  Jacobu*  Torriti  (p.  xlix ; 
1290;  or  perhaps  older  works  restored  by  him),  representing  the  8aviour 
enveloped  in  clouds ;  below,  at  the  sides  of  a  cross,  CIO  the  Virgin,  at  whose 
feet  Nicholas  IV.  kneels,  88.  Francis,  Peter,  and  Paul,  4nd  (r.)  John  the 
Baptist  and  SS.  John,  Andrew,  and  Anthony.  —  The  Ahbulatobt  is  em- 
bellished on  each  side  with  mosaic  tablets,  the  subjects  of  which  relate  to 
the  construction  of  the  church,  statues  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  10th  cent., 
aod  a  fine  marble  sanctuary  of  about  1600.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Ta- 
bula Magna  Lateranensit,  or  list  of  relics.  —  Adjoining  the  ambulatory  is 
the  Sacristy,  the  inner  bronse  doors  of  which  date  from  1196.  It  contains 
the  mAnoment  of  Fulvius  Ursinus ,  a  canon  of  this  church  (d.  1600) ;  an 
'Annunciation  by  MareeUo  Ventuti  after  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angela;  a 
statue  of  John  the  Baptist  in  wood  by  Donatella ;  cartoon  of  Raphaels  Ma- 
donna di  Casa  d^Alba  (original  at  St.  Petersburg). 

AisLBS.  At  the  back  of  the  first  pillar  on  the  right  in  the  nave  (PI.  10), 
^Boniface  VIII.  between  two  cardinals  proclaiming  the  first  jubilee  (1300), 
by  Oiatto.  On  the  Bight  :  The  2nd  chapel  (PI.  8)  belongs  to  the  Torlunia 
family,  and  is  richly  decorated  with  marble  and  gilding;  over  the  altar, 
'Descent  from  the  Cross,  a  marble  relief  by  Tenerani  (a  custodian  opens  this 
and  other  chapels,  V*  ^i**)*  "^^e  3rd  chapel  (PI.  9),  belonging  to  the  Massimi, 
constructed  by  6'tac.  delta  Porta,  contains  the  Crucifixion,  an  altar-piece  by 
Sermoneta,  B'arther  on  in  the  right  aisle ,  the  monument  (PI.  11)  of  Card. 
Ottissano  (d.  1287)  and  that  of  Card.  Ban.  Famese,  by  Vignola  (at  the 
back  of  the  last  pier  of  the  nave).  —  On  the  Left  :  The  '1st  chapel,  that  of 
S.  Andrea  Corsini  (PI.  1),  designed  by  Oalilei  in  1734,  contains  four  ancient 
columns  and  a  large  vessel  of  porphyry  from  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 
in  front  of  the  bronze  figure  of  Clement  XII.  (CoTsini,d.  1740) ;  the  walls 
samptuoasly  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Below  the  chapel  is  the  burial- 
vault  of  the  Corsini,  with  a  'Pieta  by  Antonio  MontetutiO). 

The  sacristan  conducts  visitors  from  the  last  chapel  of  the  N.  aisle 
into  the  interesting  "^Monastsbt  Coubt  C^Chiostro^),  constructed  in  the  13th 
c^t.  by  Vassallettus  (comp.  p.  354),  with  numerous  small  spiral  and  in- 
laid columns  (p.  xlvitT)  &t  present  undergoing  restoration.  Various  frag- 
ments from  the  old  church  are  deposited  in  the  passages.  The  monastery 
was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  by  Benedictines  from  Mte.  Casino. 

Adjoining  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  on  the  N.,  is  the  — 
Palasio  del  Laterano  (PI.  II,  30),  to  which,  together  with  the 
Yatican  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
wag  secured  by  a  law  of  13th  May,  1871.  This  was  the  residence 
of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Constantino  down  to  the  migration  to 
Avignon.  The  old  palace  was  much  larger  than  the  present,  and 
included  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Chapel  (p.  272).  After  a  great  fire 
in  1308  it  lay  in  ruins,  hut  these  were  removed)  and  the  new  palace 
erected  by  Domenico  Fontana,  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  As 
it  remained  unoccupied,  it  was  converted  by  Innocent  XII.  into  an 
orphan -asylum  in  1693.  In  1843  Gregory  XVI.  set  apart  the 
palace  for  the  heathen  and  Christian  antiquities  for  which  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums  no  longer  afforded  space,   and 
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named  it  the  *XiiBeiim  OregoxiAniim  LateranenM  (adm.  daily, 
except  holidays,  9-3).  The  entrance  is  by  the  portal  In  the  piazza 
opposite  the  obelisk  (p.  265);  visitors  ring  on  the  right  in  the 
passage.  Compare  ground-plan,  p.  265. 

On  the  groond-floor  is  the  so-called  *Miuieo  Profano,  a  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures,  including  several  admirable  works.  There  is 
no  catalogue,  but  the  custodian  (y4-lfr.)  is  well  informed.  A 
scientific  German  catalogue  was  published  by  Benndorf  and  Schone 
at  Leipsic  in  1867. 

We  begin  on  the  right,  under  the  arcades  of  the  entrance-wing. 

I.  Room.  En  trance- wall :  8.  Relief  of  the  Abduction  of  Helen; 
10.  Tomb-relief  (warrior's  farewell);  11.  Priest  of  the  oracle  of  Do- 
dona  (fountain-relief).  Left  wall :  l3.  Two  pugilists,  named  Dares 
and  Entellus  (in  relief);  15.  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  20.  Trajan 
(head  restored  by  Thorvaldsen)  accompanied  by  senators  (relief 
from  Trajan's  Forum);  in  front  of  the  last,  19.  Statuette  of  Ne- 
mesis ;  26.  Nymph  suckling  a  child,  perhaps  the  infant  Pan,  in 
relief.  Right  wall:  40.  Sarcophagus-reliefs  (p.  xUi)  of  Mars  and 
Rhea  Silvia  (the  latter  being  a  likeness  of  the  deceased  woman), 
Diana  and  Endymion,  and  Adonis  (Nos.  40,  49,  53).  In  the  eentre 
a  mosaic  with  pugilists,  from  the  Thermss  of  Caracalla  (see  1st  floor, 
p.  271).  — II.  Room:  interesting  architectural  fragments,  especially 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Fragments  of  a  *Frieze  in  the  centre  of 
the  walls  of  the  entrance,  the  egress,  and  that  on  the  right  merit 
inspection.  —  III.  Room:  by  the  entrance- wall;  255.  Statue  of  i£s- 
culapius.  Right  wall :  256.  *Antinou8  (p.  xxxvii ;  head  new),  found 
at  Ostia.  Wall  of  egress :  *258.  Child's  sarcophagus  with  scenes  of 
pugilism.  In  the  window  several  handsome  feet  of  tables.  —  lY. 
Room  :  on  the  entrance- wall,  278.  *Medea  with  the  daughters  of 
Peleus,  a  Greek  relief;  291.  Statue  of  Germanicus.  Right  wall: 
319.  *Statue  of  Mars.  Wall  of  egress :  348.  Replica  of  the  reposing 
satyr  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xxxii).  On  a  cippus :  352.  ♦Bust  of  the 
youthful  Tiberius.  In  the  centre  a  beautiful  basin  of  lumacchella 
(a  kind  of  shell-marble). 

We  now  cross  the  passage  to  the  — 

y.  Room.  Right  wall:  394.  Roman  portrait-bust;  396,  405. 
Hermffi  of  Pan ;  Muse ;  407.  *Oineraxy  urn  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa and  representation  of  a  cock-fight.  In  the  centre:  391.  Sa- 
crifice of  Mithras ;  399.  SUg  of  basalt;  406.  Cow.  —  YI.  Room: 
collection  of  sculptures  from  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Csre.  Entrance- 
wall  :  left,  427.  Circular  altar  with  Pan  and  two  dancing  Hors ; 
on  it,  428.  Colossal  portrait -head  (perhaps  Augustus);  right, 
433.  Statue  of  an  emperor,  head  new.  Right  wall:  434.  Draped 
statue ;  435,  437.  Colossal  sitting  figures  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
between  them,  436.  The  younger  Agrippina;  438.  Toga  sUtue 
(perhaps  the  elder  Drusus).  Wall  of  egress :  439.  Stotue  of  an  em- 
peror (perhaps  the  younger  Drusus) ;  444.  Bust  of  Caligula.    In 
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front  of  it :  442.  Relief  with  representation  of  the  deities  of  three 
Etrasean  cities  (Vetnlonia ,  Volcv,  Tarquinii).  On  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  windows :  445.  Female  portrait-statne  (perhaps  Dm- 
silla^.  In  the  centre,  447,  460.  Two  sleeping  Silens  (from  a  fonn- 
tain) ;  448.  Altar  with  representation  of  sacrifice.  —  YII.  Room. 
On  the  right :  462.  *Daneing  8atyr^  fonnd  near  S.  Lncia  in  Selce, 
possibly  firom  a  gronp  by  Myron :  Marsyas  endeavouring  to  pick  np 
the  flates  thrown  away  by  Athene ,  and  staggering  backwards  on 
the  appearance  of  the  goddess  fp-  xxxi;  arms  new).  By  the  door: 
465.  (r.)  Head  of  Paris  (?);  468.  (l.i  Barbarian  monarch.  Left 
wall :  Apollo.  Opposite  the  entrance :  476.  ^'^SophocleSy  one  of  the 
most  beautifal  ancient  portrait-statnes  in  existence,  found  at  Ter- 
raeina  in  1838.  'In  the  statue  of  the  poet  the  sculptor  has  en- 
deavoured to  produce  a  type  of  perfect  manhood,  to  pourtray  the 
self-Telianee  of  genius  and  the  unruffled  dignity  of  manly  beauty; 
and  he  has  accomplished  his  object  by  the  general  grandeur  of  his 
design,  the  easy  attitude  and  noble  symmetry  of  the  figure,  and  the 
expressiTe  attitude  of  the  head ;  while  the  broad  and  lofty  forehead, 
the  gentle  and  imaginative  eye,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  earnest 
but  benevolent  mouth  complete  the  picture  of  a  man  who  has 
attained  the  zenith  of  human  excellence  and  happiness'  (Benndorf 
&  Schone").  —  Vni.  Room  :  Entrance-wall :  left,  487.  Relief  of  a 
poet,  with  masks,  and  a  Muse;  right,  494.  Sarcophagus  with  the 
Oalydonian  Hunt;  above,  496.  Small  head  of  a  sleeping  nymph. 
Left  wall :  517.  Meleager  slain  by  Apollo.  In  the  centre :  534. 
*Statae  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto.  —  IX.  Room,  containing  num- 
erous architectural  fragments  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  in 
the  Forum  and  the  Via  Appla.  Wall  of  egress ,  to  the  left  by  the 
door :  630.  Small  head  of  Victory.  In  the  centre :  656.  Triangular 
♦Ara  with  Bacchanalian  dances.  —  X,  Room  :  chiefly  sculptures 
from  the  tombs  of  the  Haterii,  on  the  Via  Labioana  near  Oento- 
celle.  Entrance-wall :  675, 677.  Portrait-busts ;  between  them,  676. 
Relief  of  a  large  tomb,  vrith  powerful  lifting-machine  adjacent. 
Right  wall :  691.  Relief  of  the  laying-out  of  a  dead  woman,  sur- 
rounded by  mourners.  Wall  of  egress :  729.  Relief  with  represen- 
tation of  Roman  buildings,  among  which  the  Colosseum  is  distin- 
guishable. Above  it,  721.  Relief  with  Mercury  (broken),  Ceres, 
Pluto,  and  Proserpine.   In  the  centre :  740.  Cupid  on  a  dolphin, 

We  next  cross  a  second  passage  to  the  — 

XI.  Room.  The  sculptures  are  chiefly  from  the  tombs  on  the 
Via  Latina  (p.  346).  Entrance-wall :  to  the  left,  743.  Sleeping 
nymph,  from  a  fountain;  to  the  right,  751.  Bacchanalian  sarco- 
phagus ;  752,  757.  Henna)  of  Liber  and  Libera.  Right  wall :  several 
herms  of  the  bearded  Bacchus ;  768.  Ephesian  Diana ;  769.  Sarco- 
phagus with  Adonis.  Wall  of  egress :  777.  Sarcophagus  with  Adonis ; 
783.  Greek  tomb-relief  (farewell-scene).  In  the  centre:  792.  I^arge 
sarcophagus  with  triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus.  —  XII.  Rqqm. 
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Kntrance-wall :  (\.)7QS.  Youthful  Hercules  (perhaps  with  portrait- 
features);  (r.)  799.  *Saroophagu^  with  the  story  of  Orestes  (death 
of  iCgistheus,  etc.).  808.  Head  of  Augustus.  807.  *Boy  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  In  the  comer :  810.  Herma  of  a  Satyr.  Wall  of 
egress :  813.  ^Sarcophagus  with  the  destruction  of  the  Children 
of  Niobe.  In  the  centre,  831.  Fine  circular  altar  from  Veil,  an 
imitation  of  the  Puteal  Libonis  in  the  Roman  Forum.  —  XIII.  Room. 
Entrance-wall:  842.  Relief  of  a  Titan  fighting;  seyeral  marble 
^anteflx»'  (facing-tiles'),  with  representations  of  the  Palladium ;  846. 
*Portrait^tatue  of  0.  Caelius  Satuminus.  Wall  of  egress :  868. 
Relief,  Py lades  supporting  the  exhausted  Orestes.  In  the  centre : 
882.  Oval  sarcophagus  of  P.  0»cilius  Vallianus,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  funeral-banquet.  Then,  *885.  Three-sided  Cande- 
labrum-stand -with  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Persephone.  —  XIV. 
Room.  Entrance-wall:  890.  (r.)  Small  group  in  relief,  possibly 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Left  wall :  909.  Unfinished  statne  of  por- 
phyry. Opposite  the  entrance  :  902.  Statue  of  a  captive  barbarian, 
unfinished,  interesting  on  account  of  the  marks  of  measurement 
made  by  the  sculptor.  Adjacent,  895.  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Annius 
Octavius,  with  representation  of  bread  making ;  adjacent  is  the  in- 
scription :  —  EvMi,  effugi^  Spes  et  Fortuna  valete  t  Nil  mihi  vovm- 
cum  est ,  ludificate  alios.  By  the  right  -wall ,  892.  ^Mosaic  with  re- 
presentation of  the  pavement  of  an  unswept  dining-room  ('Opus 
Asarotum'),  by  HeracUtuSy  found  on  the  Aventine  in  1833.  ^^ 
XY.  Room  and  the  following  are  devoted  to  the  yield  of  the  new 
excavations  at  Ostia.  In  the  glass-cabinets  under  the  windows  are 
lamps,  terracottas,  fragments  of  glass,  ivory  articles,  etc.  On 
the  pillar,  mosaic  from  a  niche,  with  Silvanus ;  on  each  side  frag- 
ments of  slabs  of  terracotta.  Wall  of  egress :  (1.)  *975.  Small  female 
head,  probably  of  a  nymph;  977.  Tomb-relief  of  the  Eques  T.  Fla- 
vins Verus.  —  XVI.  Room.  On  the  right,  lead  pipes  from  ancient 
aqueducts.  1062-66.  Pictures  from  a  tomb  near  Ostla  with  scenes 
from  the  lower  regions.  In  the  centre:  1061.  Recumbent  figure  of 
Atthis,  found  at  Ostia  in  1869  (p.  396),  with  the  traces  of  gilding 
on  the  hair  and  the  crescent ;  1043.  Bronze  statuette  of  Venus. 

The  Christian  Museum  and  the  Fietnre  Gallery  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  palace.  The  principal  entrance  to  them  is  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  court ,  to  the  right.  If  this  entrance  is  dosed, 
we  ring,  as  mentioned  at  p.  268,  in  the  entrance-passage,  then,  in 
the  arcades  to  the  right,  ascend  a  staircase  to  the  left,  into  the  walls 
of  which  are  built  ancient  Christian  inscriptions ,  and  knock  at  the 
door  at  the  top  (Vi  frO-    Compare  also  Plan  (p.  265). 

The  *Chri8tiav  Museum  was  founded  by  Pius  IX.  and  arranged 
by  the  Padre  Marchi  and  the  Commendatort  de  Rossi.  We  begin 
our  descrijjtion  from  the  principal  entrance. 

In  the  first  hall  a  large  sarcophagus,  said  to  be  that  of  Probns;  in 
the  wall  three  mosaics :  that  in  the  centre,  Christ,  Peter,  and  Paul  from 
the  lower  cl^urch  of  St.  Peter ;  the  two  others  from  the  catacombs. 
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In  the  large  Cokridor  of  the  Staircabk  a  ^Collection  of  ancient  Chris- 
tian sarcophagi ,  chiefly  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  with  representations 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  On  the  right,  by  the  end-wall :  two  statues 
of  the  Qood  Shepherd ;  large  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the  Creation, 
Miracle  of  the  loaves.  Raising  of  Lasarus,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Daniel 
among  the  lions ,  Moses  striking  the  rock  for  water,  etc.  On  the  staircase 
(!•)  Ist  sarcophagus.  Miracle  of  Jonah ^  2nd.  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
At  the  top:  (1*)  ^th.  The  Good  Shepherd  among  vines,  with  genii  gather- 
ing grapes,  in  allusion  to  the  parables  of  the  Xew  Testament.  There  are 
aiao :  the  Denial  of  Peter,  the  Healing  of  the  lame  man ,  and  that  of  the 
blind  man,  tlie  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ,  the  Men  in  the  fiery  furnace  \  then, 
farther  on,  a  mediseval  canopy  and  an  interesting  sarcophagus  with  scenes 
from  the  Passion.  Above,  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  the  manger 
and  adoration  of  the  Magi.  Below,  translation  of  Elijah.  Above,  on  the 
end-wall,  sitting  ^Figure  of  St.  Hippolytus ,  upper  part  modem ,  fh>m  the 
catacombs  near  8.  Loreneo  Fuori  le  Mnra ;  on  the  chair  a  Qreek  inscription 
recording  the  ssdnt's  achievements  and  an  Easter-table.  Oomp.  pp.  xlii,  xliv, 
356-^.  —  The  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  upper  arcades,  where  Uie  door 
opposite  leads  to  the  rooms  with  the  copies  of  the  Catacomb  paintings ;  to 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  room  with  the  large  mosaic. 

The  posterior  walls  of  the  three  open  Arcades  present  a  selection 
of  ^Ancient  ChrxBtian  InscripHoru^  systematically  arranged  by  De  Rossi,  an 
invalnable  aid  to  the  student  of  Christian  archeeology.  They  are  distributed 
according  to  arches  thus:  i-iii.  Elegies  on  martvrs,  etc.,  of  the  age  of  Da- 
masus  I.  (366-884);  iv-vii.  Dated  inscriptions  (238-567)-,  viii,  ix.  Inscrip- 
tions of  doctrinal  importance ;  x.  Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons ;  xi,  xii.  Other 
illustrious  personages ;  xlii.  Relations,  friends,  etc.  *,  xiv-xvi.  Symbolic  and 
other  records;  xvii  and  follg.  Simple  epitaphs  from  various  catacombs. 

From  the  first  arcade  we  pass  to  the  right  into  a  room  (PI.  A),  oi  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  large  *  Mosaic  with  28  pugilists,  found  in  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla  in  1824,  bearing  obvious  indications  of  the  decline  of  the  art. 
The  original  arrangement  of  this  mosaic ,  which  has  been  freely  restored 
and  supplemented,  is  shown  in  the  drawings  on  the  walls. 

The  Ck>LLBCTioK  of  Pictures  contains  a  few  ancient  mosaics, 
several  good  pictures  of  Italian  masters,  chiefly  of  the  15th  and  16th 
cent.,  and  copies  of  pictures  from  the  catacomhs.  A  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  pictures  is  Imminent. 

Room  I.  (PI.  a),  adjoining  Room  A,  contains  dilapidated  frescoes  from 
S.  Agneae  Fuori  le  Mura.     . 

Room  II.  (PI.  B).  In  the  middle:  Mosaic^  found  near  the  Pal.  Sora,  not 
far  from  the  Ponte  8.  Angelo.  Entrance-wall :  Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin;  Benozto  Oogzoliy  St.  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  from  the 
Virgin,  with  *Predella  (resembling  Fra  Angelico  in  style).  Left  wall :  An- 
tonio da  Murano^  Altar-piece  (1464).  *C.  CriveUij  Madonna  (1482),  Madonna  with 
saints  (altar-piece;  1481).  Exit-wall:  Cola  delV  Amatriee,  Assumption  (1515) 
and  88. 1«awrenee,  Benedict,  and  Agnes  (the  latter  credited  to  Signorelli). 
Between  the  windows:   *St.  Jerome,  hj  Oiov.  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael. 

Room  III.  (Pi.  C).  Entrance-wall :  And.  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family ;  Fr.  Fran- 
eta.  Annunciation.  Left  wall :  Cetare  da  Sesto ,  Baptism  of  Christ.  Exit- 
wall:  Copies  of  Raphael;  Venetian  School^  Entombment.  —  Between  the 
windows  :    Oiulio  Romano,  Stoning  of  Stephen,  a  cartoon. 

Room  IV.  (PI.  D).  Entrance- wall :  Madonna,  by  an  unknown  master; 
^Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Jerome,  by  Marco  Palmezzano  of 
Forli,  a  pupil  of  Melozzo  (p.  89;  1510).  Left  wall:  Sasso/errato,  Sixtus  V. 
Adjacent,  two  pieces  of  modern  tapestry  from  pictures  by  Fra  Bariolom- 
meo.  Exit-wall:  ^ Marco  Palmezzano^  Madonna  with  SS.  Lawrence,  John 
the  Baptist,  Peter,  Francis,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  Dominic  (1637). 

Room  V.  (PI.  E).  To  the  left,  Daniele  da  Volterra,  Descent  from  the 
CroM,  a  rough  sketch  in  colours  (the  finished  fresco  is  in  S.  Trinita  de* 
Monti,  p.  150);  Cav.  d'Arpino,  Annunciation.  To  the  right;  Caravaggio^ 
Supper  at  Eromaus,  Christ  with  the  tribute-money. 
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Room  VI.  (PI.  F).  Entrance-wall :  QuercinOj  Assumption ;  Van  Dyek  (?), 
Portrait.  Left  wall :  Large  copy  in  oils  of  a  fresco  by  Domeniehino^  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Andrew,  original  in  S.  Gregorio  (p.  !!^).  Between  Oie  win- 
dows: Christ  and  Thomas,  cartoon  by  Camticeini. 

Rooms  G  and  H  contain  large  copies  in  oil,  some  of  them  made  for  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Peter^s.  In  the  last  room  (t)  are  some  plaster-casts  from 
the  antique.  —  Another  room  on  the  same  floor,  opened  by  the  custodian 
on  application ,  contains  casts  by  Peitrieh  of  Dresden  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  N.  American  Indians. 

The  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  dl  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  opposite 
the  Museum,  is  occupied  by  the  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  the 
VWa  Massimi.  Between  the  Via  Ariosto  and  the  Via  Tasso,  which 
begin  here,  lies  the  Casino  Massimi  (not  visible  from  the  piazza), 
the  only  relic  of  the  villa.  Three  rooms  in  this  are  adorned  with 
Frescoes  from  the  great  Italian  poets,  painted  for  Prince  Camillo Mas- 
simi in  1821-28  by  German  artists. 

The  entrance  to  the  Casino  is  in  the  Via  Ariosto;  but  admission  is 
not  now  granted  except  on  special  introduction.  The  central  room  is 
adorned  with  scenes  from  Ariosto's  'Orlando  Furioso''  by  Jul.  Behnorr.  The 
room  on  the  right  contains  scenes  from  Dante,  originally  undertaken  by 
Cornelius,  but  carried  out  after  his  removal  to  Munich  by  Ph.  Veit  (ceil- 
ing-paintings) and  A.  Koch  (walls).  The  scenes  from  Tasso^s  'Jerusalem 
Delivered^  in  the  room  to  the  left,  are  by  Overbeck  and  Fiihrich. 

Opposite  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lateran  is  the  edifice  contain- 
ing the  Scala  Santa y  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  f^om 
the  palace  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  once'  ascended.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  in  326  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  and  may  only  be  ascended  on  the  knees.  They 
are  now  protected  with  a  covering  of  wood.  The  two  adjoining 
flights  are  for  the  descent.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are  two  marble 
groups  by  Oiacomettij  Christ  and  Judas,  and  Christ  before  Pontius 

Pilate. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  the  Saneta  Banetorum  chapel  (not  accessible), 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and  the  only  part  of  the  old  La- 
teran palace  now  preserved.  It  was  erected  in  1278  by  a  member  of  the 
Cosmas  family  for  Nicholas  III.,  and  contains  a  Christ  in  mosaic  in  the 
9th  cent,  style,  another  painted  on  wood,  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  other 
relics.  —  The  portico  towards  the  piazza  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Scala  Santa  is  a  tribune  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  with  copies  of  the  ancient  Mosaics  from  the  Triclinium,  of 
Leo  III.,  or  principal  dining-room  of  the  ancient  palace.  These  co- 
pies are  from  drawings  of  the  8th  century.  The  originals  were 
destroyed  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  Their  subject  is  the 
union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  effected  by  Charlemagne.  In 
the  centre,  Christ  sending  out  his  disciples;  on  the  left,  Christ 
enthroned  delivers  the  keys  to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  banner  to 
the  Emp.  Constantino ;  on  the  right,  St.  Peter  presenting  the  papal 
stole  to  Leo  and  the  banner  to  Charlemagne. 

At  the  top  of  the  road  ascending  to  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Villa  "Wolkonaky  (PI.  II,  32;  adm.  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  by  permesso  to  be 
obtained  from  the  consul).  The  tasteful  grounds  are  intersected  by  the 
Aqva  Claudia^  now  almost  wholly  enclosed  by  modern  buildings.  A  few 
ancient  tombs  and  sculptured  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  garden. 

Opposite  the  tribuna  with  the  mosaics  extends  the  spacious 
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Piazza  di  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (PI.  II,  33),  towards  which  S.  Gio- 
Tanni  in  Laterano  faces.  The  piazza  contains  several  modern  bnild- 
iogs.  —  A  dusty  street  leads  hence  to  the  right  past  unattractive 
modem  edifices  to  (6  min.)  S.  Groce  in  Gerusalemme  (p.  181). 

The  Forta  8,  Oiovanni,  named  after  the  church,  was  erected  in 
1574,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  Porta  AsinariOj  now  built  up, 
which  stood  a  little  to  the  right.  Route  to  the  Campagna,  see  p.  346. 

The  road  Bkirtiog  the  town-wall  to  the  left,  outside  the  gate,  brings 
m  in  7  min.  to  the  Amphitheatrttm  Castrenae  (PI.  II,  36),  the  only  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Borne  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum.  The 
building  itself  and  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  other  decorations  are  of 
barned  brick.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  57  yds.  The 
interior  (uninteresting)  is  entered  by  the  gate  near  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme. —  Hence  to  the  Porta  Haggiore  (p.  180),  12  minutes. 


V.   Quarters  of  the  City  on  the  Right  Bank, 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  are  situated  two  distinct  quar- 
ters :  towards  the  N.  the  Borgo,  or  quarter  of  the  Vatican ;  and  farther 
S.,  Trastevere.  They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  Lungara  street. 

The  Borgo. 

The  Vatican  HUl  (206  ft.),  with  the  plain  lying  beyond  it,  which 
is  notoriouB  for  its  malaria,  was  never  reckoned  as  part  of  the  city 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  not  en  closed  within  Aurelian'swall.  It  was 
once  covered  with  the  gardens  of  the  emperors.  Caligula  constructed 
a  Cireus  here  and  embellished  it  with  a  large  obelisk.  This  circus 
was  the  scene  of  the  races  instituted  by  Nero  and  of  his  revolting 
craelties  to  unoffending  Christians  in  the  year  65.  (Tereuntibus 
addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  laniatu  canum  interirent, 
aut  crucibus  adilxi ,  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in 
11  sum  nooturni  luminis  urerentur.'  Tacitus,  xv,  44.)  On  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  walls  thus  hallowed  by  the  first  great  martyrdoms  at 
Rome  sprang  up  the  Church  ofSt.  Peters  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  paganism  maintained  It^  footing  with  greater 
obstinacy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Not  far  from  the  church 
was  sitnated  a  highly-revered  shrine  of  Cybele^3fater  D«um  Magna 
Idaea),  the  monuments  in  whose  honour  are  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  extend  down  to  the  year  390.  Another  circumstance  which  tend- 
ed to  shape  the  future  of  this  part  of  the  city  was  the  erection  by 
Hadrian  of  his  gigantic  Tomb  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  mon- 
Timent  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  tete-de-pont,  but  at  what 
date  is  uncertain.  In  537  it  effectually  repelled  the  attacks  of  the 
Ooths,  and  since  that  period  it  has  constituted  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
commonly  called  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  on  the  possession  of  which 
the  mastery  over  the  city  has  always  depended.  Around  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  sprang  up  a  number  of  chapels,  churches,  monasteries, 
and  hospitals ,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Symmachus  (496-514)  a 
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papal  palace  also.  Foreign  pilgrims  soon  began  to  establiBh  settle- 
ments here,  named  scholae,  or  borghi^  of  wMch  in  the  8th  cent,  four 
are  mentioned  in  history,  viz,  those  of  the  Saxons  (i.  e.  English), 
the  Frisians,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks ,  who  In  time  of -war 
formed  separate  companies  of  soldiers.  In  order  to  protect  the  whole 
of  this  region  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Saracens,  Leo 
IV,  surrounded  it ,  in  848-52 ,  with  a  wall  40  ft.  in  height,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Civitas  Leonina  named  after  him. 
This  quarter  of  the  city  was  repeatedly  destroyed  during  the  con- 
flicts of  the  middle  ages,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  retreat  of  Henry  Y. 
before  Robert  Guiscard  In  1085,  and  when  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  1379.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Borgo  began  with  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon ;  streets 
gradually  sprang  up ;  and  the  walls  were  considerably  extended. 
Eugene  IV,  and  Sixius  IV.  were  particularly  active  in  developing 
the  Borgo,  and  it  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  papal  court,  however,  was  unable  permanently  to  attract 
the  business  of  the  city  to  its  neighbourhood,  and  a  sparse  and  poor 
population ,  engaged  in  the  humbler  branches  of  trade ,  now  lives 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  most  famous  church  and  the  most  im- 
posing palace  in  Christendom.  Down  to  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
the  Borgo  belonged  to  the  popes,  and  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the 
municipal  jurisdiction ;  but  that  pope  incorporated  it  with  the  city 
as  a  44th  Rione',  and  in  the  plebiscite  of  2nd  Oct.,  1870,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Borgo  declared  their  desire  that  it  should  continue 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  Rome. 

The  principal  channel  of  communication  with  the  Vatican  quar- 
ter is  afforded  by  the  Fonte  8.  Angelo  (PL  I,  10),  which  consisted 
originally  of  seven  arches,  but  now  has  five  only,  one  next  the  land 
on  each  side  being  built  up.  It  was  erected  by  Hadrian  to  connect 
his  tomb  with  the  city  in  A. D.  136,  and  named  after  him  Pons  j£lius. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  bridge,  on  the  site  of  two  old  chapels,  Cle- 
ment YII.  erected  statues  of  St.  Peter  by  LorenzettOj  and  St..  Paul  by 
Paolo  Romano.  The  ten  colossal  statues  of  angels ,  formerly  much 
admired ,  were  executed  from  Bernini's  designs  in  1688,  and  testify 
to  the  low  ebb  of  plastic  taste  at  that  period  (p.  lix).  (The  two 
angels  in  S.Andrea  delle  Fratte,  p.  151,  were  also  destined  for  the 
bridge.)  The  bridge  commands  a  pleasing  view  of  the  Pincio  with 
the  Villa  Medici.  —  At  low  water,  to  the  left,  are  visible  some  re- 
mains of  the  piers  of  the  ancient  Pons  TriumphaliSj  over  which  the 
triumphal  processions  of  victorious  emperors  entered  the  city. 

The  bridge  leads  direct  to  the  Cattello  &•  Angelo  (PI.  I,  10), 
which  was  originally  the  tomb  erected  by  Hadrian  for  himself  and  his 
successors  (Moles  Hadriani),  after  the  example  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  the  tomb  of  Caecilia Metella,  etc.  It  was  completed iu 
139  by  Antoninus  Pius.    On  a  substructure ,  1 14  yds.  square,  now 
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concealed  by  rubbish,  arose  a  cylinder  of  travertine,  80  yds.  ii 
diameter,  encrusted  -with  marble,  of  which  covering  no  trace  no'V 
remains ;  and  around  the  margin  of  the  top  stood  numerous  statnei 
in  marble.     The  cylinder  was  probably  surmounted  by  another  oJ 
smaller  dimensions,  on  which  a  colossal  statue  of  Hadrian  was  placed. 
The  head  in  the  Sala  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican  (p.  306)  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  this  statue.  The  total  height  was  about  165  ft.  From 
Hadrian  to  Garacalla  (d.  217)  all  the  emperors  and  their  families 
weie  Interred  here.  When  the  Goths  under  Yltiges  besieged  Rome  in 
537,  the  tomb  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  statues  on  the 
summit  were  hurled  down  on  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  Gregory  the  Oreat,  while  conducting  a  procession  to  pray  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague  then  raging,  'beheld  the  Archangel  Michael 
sheathing  his  sword*  above  the  Gastello  S.  Angelo,  in  commemoration 
of  which  Boniface  lY.  erected  the  chapel  of  8.  Angelo  inter  Nubes  on 
the  summit.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  marble  statue  of  an 
angel  by  Montelupo  (now  on  the  staircase  in  tiie  interior),  and  in  1740 
by  the  present  bronze  statue  by  VerschaffeU.  From  92o  onwards  the 
edifice  was  always  used  by  the  party  in  power  as  a  stronghold  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  citizens.    In  1379  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.    From  the  time  of  Boniface  IX.  down- 
wards the  castle  was  held  by  the  popes,  and  in  1527  Clement  YII. 
sustained  a  terrible  siege  here,  on  which  occasion  Benvenuto  Cellini 
asserted  he  had  thence  shot  the  Conntftable  de  Bourbon.    The  out- 
works were  constructed  by  Urban  Y.,  and  about  1500  the  covered 
passage  leading  from  the  Vatican  to  the  castle  was  added.    In  1822 
the  interior  was  heed  from  rubbish.    The  fort  was  newly  for- 
tified by  Pius  IX.  Entrance  by  the  sentinel's  post,  to  the  right  of 
the  bridge. 

Permeasi,  see  p.  123  (fee  V^-l  h.).  It  is  important  to  arrive  ptincta- 
ally  at  the  hour  named  in  the  permesso,  for  visitors  wbo  arrive  later  must 
immediately  join  the  soldier  who  acts  as  guide,  and  have  therefore  only 
a  hasty  glimpse  of  what  the  more  punctual  members  of  the  party  have 
already  inspected.  Visitors  beginning  about  11  a.m.  have  an  opportunity 
of  watching  the  reception  of  the  midday  signal  and  the  firing  of  the  12 
o'clock  gun. 

The  ancient  entrance  is  seen  in  the  court,  opposite  the  bridge.  A 
passage  gradually  ascended  thence,  winding  round  the  walls  in  ttie  in- 
terior, and  then  diverging  from  them  to  the  Tomb  Chaxbbb  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  reached  partly  hy  other  approaches.  This  was  the  last 
resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his  family,  and  still  contains  four  niches  for 
the  nms.  These  are  now  empty  \  hut  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  the  lid  of 
which  is  now  used  as  a  font  in  St.  Peter''s  (p.  2^4).  is  said  to  have  been  found 
here.  The  visitor  is  also  shown  several  gloomy  dungeons  in  which  Beatrice 
Cenci,  Cellini,  Cagliostro,  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated  •, 
former  apartments  of  the  popes  *,  and  a  saloon  with  frescoes  by  Baphaers 
pupil  Perino  del  Vaga.  Fine  view  of  St.  Peter^s  from  the  summit,  and  of 
tbe  passage  connecting  the  castle  with  the  Vatican. 

A  new  quay  leads  to  the  right  ftrom  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo  to  the  new  quarter  springing  up  on  the  Prati  di  CcutellOf 
»  congeries  of  long  and  regular  rows  of  tasteless  four-story  houses. 
Some  public  buildings ,  including  a  large   court  of  law ,  are  to 
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be  erected  here.   At  the  N.  end  are  the  extensive  new  Barracks  of 
the  Carabinieri, 

The  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  is  adjoined  by  the  Piazza  Pia  (PI.  1, 10), 
for  some  time  named  the  ^Piazza  del  Plebi8cito\  Four  streets  here 
diverge  to  the  W. :  in  the  centre,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  foun- 
tain, are  the  streets  called  the  Borgo  Veeehio  and  the  Borgo  Nuovo; 
to  the  left,  by  the  river,  the  Borgo  8.  8pirito ;  to  the  right  the  Borgc 
8.  Angelo. 

The  usual  route  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the  Bosoo  Nuoto.  to 
the  right  in  this  street  is  the  church  of  8.  Maria  Traapontina  (PL  I, 
7,  5),  erected  in  1566.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  in  the  small  Piazza 
Scossa  Gavalli,  is  the  handsome  ^Palaiso  Gixand  (PL  4),  the  pro- 
perty of  Prince  Torlonia ,  erected  by  Ant.  Montecavallo  in  1503-6, 
from  designs  by  Bramante  (p.  11),  for  Card.  Adriano  da  Corneto ;  the 
poor  portal  dates  from  the  18th  century. 

To  the  right  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  farther  on  (Nos.  101-105),  is 
the  Pal.  Riceiardij  built  for  Giac.  da  Brescia,  the  physiciaQ  of  Leo  X., 
from  a  design  by  Bald.  Peruzzi(?).  We  then  proceed  straight  to  the 
Piazza  Rusticuooi  (PL  I,  7 ;  88  yds.  long) ,  forming  a  kind  of  en- 
trance-court to  St.  Peter's.  RaphaePs  house,  designed  by  Bramante, 
which  stood  on  the  right,  near  the  Pal.  Aceoramboni  (PL  2),  was  re- 
moved when  the  piazza  was  enlarged. 

The  Bosoo  S.  Sfibito,  issuing  from  the  Piazza  Pia,  terminates 
as  the  Borgo  8.  Michele  under  the  colonnades  of  the  piazza  of  St. 
Peter.  To  the  left  in  this  street,  by  the  river,  is  the  spacious  0<pe- 
daU  di  8.  Spirito  (PL  I,  7).  The  building,  with  its  striking  octagon- 
al dome ,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY .  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  examples  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Rome.  The  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  Innocent  ni.  and  embraces  a  hospital,  a  la- 
natic-asylum,  a  foundling-institution  (shown  2-4  p.m.;  permesso 
at  the  office  on  the  first  floor,  or  in  the  library),  a  home  for  girls,  a 
refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  a  valuable  medical  library  ^12). 
The  three  departments  first  mentioned  can  accommodate  1000,  500, 
and  3000  inmates  respectively.  The  Military  Etotpital  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street.  The  ^borgo',  or  settlement,  of  the  'Saxons' 
or  English  once  lay  here  (comp.  p.  274). 

Farther  on ,  to  the  left ,  is  the  church  of  8.  8pirito  in  Sassia 
(PL  1 2),  ascribed  to  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  under  Paul  III. ; 
the  facade  was  added  by  Mascherino  under  Sixtus  Y.  It  belongs  to  the 
adjoining  hospital  and  contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  a  bronze 
ciborium,  ascribed  to  Palladio,  over  the  altar.  •  The  brick  campanile, 
with  its  corner-pilasters,  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  'perhaps,  in 
its  virile  simplicity,  the  noblest  tower  of  the  early  Renaissance'. 

To  the  left,  at  the  end  of  a  side-street,  rises  the  Porta  8.  Spi- 
rito, whence  the  Yia  della  Lungara  leads  to  Trastevere  (see  p.  327). 

Near  the  colonnades,  on  the  right,  is  8.  Lorenzo  in  Pitcibua 
(PL  10),  a  church  of  early  origin,  rebuilt  in  1659;  on  the  left  is  the 
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small  church  of  8,  Miekele  in  8a$$iaf  formerly  the  church  of  the  Fri- 
sians, rebuilt  last  century,  with  the  tomb  of  the  artist  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  **PfatBa  di  S.  Pietro  is  a  square  preceded  by  an  elliptical 
space  which  is  enclosed  by  the  imposing  colonnades  of  Bernini 
(leagth  to  the  portico  of  the  church,  370  yds. ;  greatest  breadth  260 
yds.).  Each  of  the  colonnades,  which  were  erected  in  1667,  con- 
tains four  series  of  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Three  cOTored  pas- 
sages, the  central  of  which  has  space  for  two  carriages  abreast,  are 
formed  by  284  columns  and  88  buttresses.  On  the  roofs  are  placed 
162  statues  of  saints  in  Bernini's  style.  The  cost  of  the  construction 
amounted  to  850,000  scudi  (184,000^0)  ^^^  pft^ement,  laid  by  Be- 
nedict XIII. ,  alone  cost  88,000  scudi.  The  elTect  is  striking,  and 
the  piazza  forms  a  fitting  approach  to  the  largest  church  in  the  world. 

The  great  Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  which  is  destitute 
of  hieroglyphics ,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  by  Caligula 
and  placed  in  the  Vatican  Circus,  and  is  the  only  monument  of  the 
idnd  at  Rome  which  has  never  been  overthrown. 

Under  SixtuB  V.  in  1566  tbis  huge  monuxnent,  estimated  by  Fontana  to 
weigh  about  500  tons,  was  removed  on  rollers  from  its  original  position, 
and  on  10th  Sept.  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Domenico  Fontana 
on  its  present  site.  Representations  of  this  extremely  difficult  undertaking 
are  frequently  seen.  It  is  related  that  Fontana  in  the  construction  of  his 
apparatus  had  omitted  to  allow  for  the  tension  of  the  ropes  produced  by  the 
enormous  weight ,  and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment ,  although  silence 
was  imposed  on  the  bystanders  under  pain  of  death,  one  of  the  800  work- 
men ,  the  sailor  Bresca  of  S.  Bemo,  shouted :  'Acqua  aUe  funi  !*  (water  on 
the  ropes) ,  thus  solving  the  difficulty.  As  a  reward,  his  relations  (of  Bor- 
dighera  near  S.  Remo)  were  granted  the  privilege  of  providing  the  palm- 
branches  for  St.  Peter's  on  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  pavement  round  the  obelisk  is  placed  an  Indicator  of  the 
points  of  the  compass.  At  the  sides  are  two  handsome  ^fbuntaina, 
45  ft.  in  height,  the  one  next  the  Vatican  erected  by  Maderna,  the 
other  under  Innocent  XI.  On  each  side,  between  the  obelisk  and 
the  fountains ,  is  a  round  slab  of  stone  indicating  the  centres  of  the 
radii  of  the  colonnades,  each  series  of  which  appears  thence  as  one. 
At  the  sides  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  formerly 
stood  the  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  which  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (p.  284),  and  were  replaced  under  Pius  IX. 
by  works  of  De  Fabris  and  Tadolini. 

To  the  right ,  at  the  end  of  the  colonnades ,  is  the  Portone  di 
Bronzoj  the  entrance  to  the  Vatican^  where  the  Swiss  guard  is  sta- 
tioned (see  pp.  124,  286). 

**8t.  Peter's  fS.  Pietro  in  Vatioano). 

The  Church  of  St  Peter,  like  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  S.  Paolo, 
S-  Croce,  S.  Agnese,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emp.  Constantine  at  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester  J.  It  was 
wected  in  the  form  of  a  basilica  with  nave,  double  aisles,  and  tran- 
sept, on  the  site  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  St.  Poter  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  it  contained  the  brazen  sarcophagus  of 
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the  apostle.  The  church  was  approached  by  an  entrancc-conrt  with 
colonnades  and  was  surrounded  with  smaller  churches,  chapels,  and 
monasteries.  The  interior  was  sumptuously  decorated  with  gold, 
mosaics,  and  marble.  At  Christmas,  in  the  year  800,  Charlen:agne 
received  here  the  Roman  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Leo  III., 
and  numerous  emperors  and  popes  were  subsequently  crowned  here. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  edifice  had  at  length  become  so  damaged 
that  Nicholas  V.  (p.  xlix)  determined  on  its  reconstruction,  and  in 
1450  began  the  posterior  tribune,  from  the  design  of  the  Florentine 
Bernardino  Bossellino.  According  to  this,  the  church  was  to  have 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  (i.e.,  with  one  arm  longer  than  the  others), 
and  the  choir  was  to  be  rounded  internally,  and  to  form  half  of  a 
hexagon  externally.  The  proportions  were  so  adjusted  that  the 
choir  and  the  transept  completely  enclosed  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  old  church.  The  walls  had  risen  to  a  height  of  4-5  ft.  only 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  pope. 

The  work  was  not  resumed  till  50  years  later,  when  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  idea  of  Julius  II,  to 
erect  a  monument  to  himself  during  his  own  lifetime  (p.  11),  for 
which,  as  there  was  no  sufficient  room  in  the  church,  it  was 
proposed  to  add  a  chapel.  For  this  proposal  was  next  substituted 
another,  that  the  church  itself  should  be  altered,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  Rossellino's  building  should  be  utilised ;  but  this  last 
suggestion  was  afterwards  abandoned  as  being  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  work ,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved 
to  erect  an  entirely  new  edifice.  The  tradition,  that  Julius  II.  had 
invited  numbers  of  architects ,  including  QiuLiano  da  SangaUo ,  to 
submit  designs,  and  that  Bila.mante  was  the  successful  competitor, 
is  probably  true.  The  numbers  of  sketches  and  designs  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence  testify  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  the  various  masters  entered  into 
the  lists,  and  particularly  to  the  assiduity  with  which  Bramante 
revised,  corrected,  and  perfected  his  designs.  His  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  crown  a  substructure  like  the  Basilica  of  Constantino  (p.  232) 
with  a  superstructure  like  the  Pantheon.  He  intended  the  new 
church  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  gigantic 
domes,  with  rounded  choir  and  transept,  and  an  aisle  adjoining 
each  of  the  dome  pillars  and  ending  in  small  cupolas  at  the  corners, 
while  the  entrances  were  to  be  in  the  axes  of  these  aisles ,  opening 
outwards  in  the  form  of  tunnel- vaulted  porches.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  18th  April,  1506,  in  the  presence  of  35  cardinals, 
under  the  choir-pillar  of  St.  Veronica  (No.  4  on  the  large  plan). 

This  plan,  which  had  the  merit  of  majestic  simplicity,  was,  it  is 
well  known,  not  adhered  to.  The  year  preceding  Bramante's  death 
(d.  1514),  GiulianodaSangallo(d.A6i&),  and  with  him  iJ<q[>^ad  and 
Fra  Oioeondo  da  Verona  (d.  1515),  were  entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  work.  The  great  age  of  the  first  and  the  third,  and  the 
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early  death  of  Raphael  (d.  1520),  were  unfavourable  to  the  work,  and 
the  original  plan  was  much  altered ,  the  masters  being  divided  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  cross.  The  next  directors  of  the 
work  were  Antonio  da  SangaUo  the  Younger  (appointed  in  1518),  Bal^ 
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dassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (1520),  and  Michael  Anoelo  (1546),  who 
distinguished  himself  by  rejecting  the  innovations  of  Ant.  da  San- 
gallo,  and  rescuing  Bramante's  ground-plan.  He  strengthened  the 
pillars  of  the  dome,  simplified  the  form  of  the  aisles,  and  planned 
a  porch  borne  by  ten  columns,  and  terminating  in  a  pediment,  but 
this  last  part  of  his  design  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Michael 
Angelo  was  most  fortunate  with  his  construction  of  the  dome.     He 

~ '  :The  original  of  the  above  plan  (so  far  as  shaded),  signed,  ^Bramante 
Arch,  ei  pit..,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  architectural  drawings  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence  (No.  3). 
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completed  the  drum  of  the  dome,  and  left  behind  him  drawings 
and  models  for  the  completion  of  the  work  up  to  the  lantern,  a  t-ask 
which  was  executed  by  Oiacomo  della  Porta  and  Carlo  Fontana. 
Notwithstanding  the  -vastness  of  its  dimensions,  the  dome  presents 
a  marvellously  airy  and  symmetrical  appearance. 

After  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo  (d.  1564)  the  building  of  the 
church  was  continued  by  Vignola,  Pirro  LigoriOj  and  Oiacomo  della 
Porta.  In  1606  the  church  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
facade,  when  Paul  V.  introduced  an  unfortunate  alteration.  Con- 
trary to  the  plan  of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo,  he  caused  the 
nave  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  present  weak  and  unsuitable  facade 
to  be  erected  by  Carlo  Madema.  Lastly  Bernini  (after  1626)  finish- 
ed the  building  in  a  most  unsuitable  way.  He  designed  two  campa- 
nili  to  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  church,  but  the  only  one  which 
was  built  had  to  be  removed  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  foun- 
dation. A  fine  effect  is  produced  by  the  double  colonnades  erected 
in  front,  also  by  Bernini,  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YII. 

The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. ,  on  18th 
Nov.  1626,  on  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  St.  Syl- 
vester is  said  to  have  consecrated  the  original  edifice.  By  the  end 
of  the  17th  cent,  the  cost  of  building  St.  Peter's  had  amounted  to 
upwards  of  47  million  scudi  (nearly  10,000,0002.),  and  the  present 
expense  of  its  maintenance  is  about  7500^  per  annum.  The  new 
sacristy,  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  cost  900,000  sc.  (about  180,000i.). 

The  result  of  these  various  vicissitudes  is  that  St.  Peter's  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world;  its  area  is  about  18,000  sq.  yds.,  while  that  of  the  cathedral 
at  Milan  is  10,000,  St.  Paul's  at  London  9350,  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople 8150,  and  Cologne  Cathedral  7400  sq.  yds. 

The  meagnrements  are  variously  stated  by  different  authorities,  but 
the  following  are  approximately  accurate.  Length  of  the  interior  205  yds., 
or  including  the  walls  213  yds.  •,  length  of  St.  PauFs  in  London  170  yds. ; 
cathedral  at  Florence  163  yds. ;  cathedral  at  Milan  148  yds.  \  S.  Paolo 
Fuori  le  Mura  139  yds.  ^  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  118  yds.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  Carlo  Fontana,  the  total  length  of  St.  Peter^s, 
including  the  portico ,  is  232  yds.  \  height  of  nave  150  ft.  \  breadth  of 
naye  in  front  29  yds.,  and  at  the  back,  behind  the  tribune  26  yds.; 
length  of  transept  inside  150  yds.  —  The  Dome ,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  summit  of  the  lantern ,  is  403  ft.  in  height ,  to  the  summit  of  the 
cross  435  ft.  \  its  diameter  is  138  ft.,  or  about  5  ft.  less  than  that  of 
the  Pantheon.  The  church  contains  29  altars,  in  addition  to  the  high- 
altar,  and  148  columns. 

The  Fa9ai>b,  with  8  columns,  4  pilasters,  and  6  semi-pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  123  yds.  long  and  165  ft.  high.  It  Is  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  with  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  apostles, 
19  ft.  high.  The  inscription  records  that  it  was  erected  by  Paul  V. 
(Borghese)  in  1612.  Over  the  central  of  the  Ave  entrances  is  the 
Loggia  in  which  the  new  pope  used  to  be  crowned,  and  whence  he 
imparted  his  benediction  at  Easter  to  the  concourse  in  the  piazza 
(discontinued  since  the  Italian  occupation,  comp.  p.  120). 
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The  PoBTico,  the  celling  of  which  is  magnificently  decorated 
in  stucco,  is  78  yds.  in  length,  14^2  in  width,  and  66  ft.  in  height. 
At  the  ends  are  equestrian  statues :  on  the  right,  Constantino  the 
Great  by  Bernini^  on  the  left,  Charlemagne  by  Corruieehini.  At  the 

entrances  are  antique  columns  of  pavonazzetto  and  African  marble. 

Over  the  interior  of  the  central  external  entrance  is  *St.  Peter  on 
the  sea,  termed  '■La  NavicelUCy  a  mosaic  after  OiottOy  formerly  in  the 
entrance-conrt  of  the  earlier  church,  unfortunately  considerably  altered- 
by  Jfarcello  ProvenzaU  and  Fr.  Beretta.  A  copy  of  the  original  is  preserv- 
ed in  S.  Maria  della  Goncezione  in  the  Piazza  Barberini  (p.  172).  —  Of 
the  fiye  doors  of  the  church  that  on  the  extreme  right  is  called  the 
Porta  Santa,  indicated  by  a  cross ,  and  is  only  opened  in  the  years  of 
jubilee  (every  25  years;  but  the  last  celebration  was  in  1825).  The 
great  Gentbal  Entrance  is  closed  by  the  brazen  *Door8  which  Eugene  I'V . 
caused  to  be  executed  in  1447  by  Ant.  Filar ete  and  Simone  (p.  1)  after 
the  model  of  those  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence.  The  Ghristian  subjects 
represented  on  them  contrast  strangely  wit%  those  on  the  surrounding 
arabesques,  such  as  Phrixus  and  Hella  on  the  ram,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
Ganymede  carried  oflf  by  the  eagle,  etc.  —  The  portico  unfortunately 
detracts  greatly  from  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and,  even  when  the  specta- 
tor is  at  some  distance  off,  it  conceals  a  considerable  part  of  the  cylin- 
der of  the  dome.  The  effect  which  Michael  Angelo  intended  the  dome 
itself  to  produce  cannot  be  appreciated  except  from  a  considerable  distance. 

While  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's  is  open  to  criticism,  the  **In- 
TESioB.,  notwithstanding  its  meretricious  enrichments  (sculptures 
by  Bernini  and  his  contemporaries,  coloured  marble  incrustation  of 
the  walls,  and  niches  formed  in  the  principal  pillars  by  the  same 
master)  is  strikingly  impressive ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  not  so 
much  by  the  vastness,  as  by  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions. The  finest  features,  such  as  the  great  breadth  of  the  three 
arms  of  the  cross,  the  four  great  dome-pillars,  the  arcades  below  the 
dome,  and  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  are  all  due  to  BramanUj  to 
whom  the  coffering  of  the  tunnel-vaulting  must  also  be  ascribed. 

Interior.  On  the  pavement  of  the  Xave,  close  to  the  central  door,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry  on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly  crowned, 
and  beyond  it  are  stones  on  which  are  inscribed  the  lengtii  of  several 
other  large  churches  (see  above ^  half  obliterated).  On  each  side,  as  far 
as  tiie  dome,  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian  pilasters;  above  these  a  rich 
entablature,  which  bears  the  arches  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  and 
the  gorgeously  coffered  and  gilded  ^Vaulting  of  the  ceiling.  The  niches 
of  the  pillars  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church  contain  mediocre 
statues  of  the  founders  of  various  orders.  The  pavement,  like  the  walls, 
consists  entirely  of  coloured  marble,  inlaid  from  designs  by  O.  della  Porta 
and  Bernini.  —  By  the  fourth  pillar  to  the  right  is  the  sitting  *Statue  of 
St.  Peter  in  bronze,  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  beneath  a  canopy,  a  work 
of  the  13th  cent.  (?),  brought  by  Paul  V.  from  the  monastery  of  8.  Martino. 
The  right  foot  is  almost  entirely  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  devotees ;  in 
front  of  it  two  large  candelabra.  Above  is  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Pius  IX., 
commemorating  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  papal  see,  16th 
June,  1871. 

The  magnificent  and  plainly  decorated  Dome  rests  on  four  huge  but- 
tresses, 234  ft.  in  circumference,  the  niches  in  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  occupied  by  statues,  16  ft.  in  height,  of  (r.)  St.  Longinus  (2)  by  Ber- 
nini and  St.  Helena  (3)  by  Bolgi^  (1.)  St.  Veronica  (4)  by  Moeehi  and  St.  An- 
drew (5)  by  Duquesnay;  above  them  are  the  four  loggie  of  Bernini,  where 
the  greatest  relics  are  exhibited  on  high  festivals,  on  which  occasions  the 
loggie  may  be  entered  by  none  but  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's.  Above  these 
are  four  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  after  the  Cav.  d^Arpino,  of  colossal 
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dimenaiuns.  Tbe  frieze  bears  the  inscription  in  mosaic  on  a  bine  groacd  : 
Tu  es  Fttrus  e(  super  hane  petram  aedifieabo  ecelesiam  meam  et  tibi  dabo 
elates  regni  caelorum.  The  sixteen  ribs  of  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  are 
decorated  with  gilded  stucco^  between  them  are  four  series  of  mosaics.  In 
the  lowest  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  On  a  level  with 
the  lantern,  God  the  Father,  by  Marcello  Provenzale,  after  Cav.  d^Arpino, 

Beneath  the  dome  rises  the  imposing,  bat  tasteless  bronze  CxNOPr  (^Bal- 
dacchino")  borne  by  four  richly  gilded  spiral  columns ,  constructed  in  1633 
under  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  from  designs  by  Bernini^  of  the  metal  taken  from  the 
Pantheon  (p.  193).  It  is  95  ft.  in  height,  including  the  cross,  and  weighs 
about  93  tons.  Under  the  canopy  is  the  High  Altar,  consecrated  in  1591, 
where  the  pope  only  reads  mass  on  high  festivals.  It  stands  immediately 
over  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  Conf£S8io,  constructed  by  C.  Madema  under 
Paul  V. ,  is  surrounded  by  89  ever- burning  lamps.  The  descent  to  it  is  by 
a  double  flight  of  marble  steps.  Doors  of  gilded  bronze,  dating  from 
the  earlier  church,  close  the  niche  which  contains  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
apostle.  Between  the  steps  is  the  ^Statue  (6)  of  Pius  VI.  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  by  Canova^  1S22. 

The  nave  is  continued  beyond  the  dome,  and  terminates  in  the 
T&iBUNB,  containing  the  mediocre  bronze  Cathedra  Petri  of  Bernini,  which 
encloses  the  ancient  wooden  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  right  (7) 
is  the  monument  of  Urban  VIII.  (d.  1644)  by  Bernini;  on  the  left  (8)  ^that 
of  Paul  III.  (d.  1549)  by  Ougl.  delUx  Porta ,  probably  under  tiie  supervision 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Above  is  the  figure  of  the  pope  pronouncing  his  bene- 
diction; beneath  on  the  right  Prudence,  on  the  le^  Justice.  The  names  of 
the  bishops  and  prelates  who  on  8th  Dec,  1854,  accepted  the  new  dognaa  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  were  engraved  by  order  of  Piua  IX. 

Having  traversed  the  nave  and  surveyed  ^e  stupendous  dimensions 
of  the  fabric,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  aisles  and  transepts.  St.  Peter's 
contains  but  few  pictures ;  those  formerly  here,  some  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Vatican  Gallery,  are  replaced  by  copies  in  mosaic. 

Right  Aisle.  Over  the  ^jubilee-door  St  Peter  in  mosaic  (9),  placed  here 
bv  Clement  X.  in  the  year  of  jubilee  1675.  The  (1st)  Chapel  dblla  Pieta 
(iO)  contains  a  celebrated  **'Pietii  hy  Michael  Angelo.  executed  in  1488  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villicrs  ae  la  Grolaie.  This  mas- 
terpiece was  produced  under  the  direct  influence  of  classic  art,  and  the  depth 
and  truth  of  the  conception  are  mirrored  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
execution.  Neither  the  grief  of  the  Mother  nor  the  effect  of  death  on  the  Son 
detracts  from  the  ideal  beauty  imparted  to  them  by  the  artist.  This  chapel 
also  contains,  to  the  left,  a  large  early-Christian  sarcophagus,  in  which, 
according  to  the  inscription,  Junius  Beusus,  prefect  of  the  city  (d.  396),  was 
buried.  It  was  discovered  in  1595  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter^s. 
To  the  right  is  a  column  which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  served  Bernini  as  a  model  for 
the  twisted  pillars  of  the  Baldacchino.  —  Adjacent,  to  the  right  under 
the  arch,  is  the  monument  (11)  of  Leo  XII.,  erected  by  Gregory  XVI., 
by  De  Fabris;  to  the  left,  cenotaph  (12)  and  bronze  relief-portrait  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  faith.  The  2nd  altar  (13)  is  adorned  with  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian after  Domenichino.  Under  the  next  arches  are  the  monuments  of  (r.) 
Innocent  XII.  by  Pil.  ValU  (14),  and  (1.)  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscia  (d. 
1115)  by  Bernini  (15),  executed  by  order  of  Urban  VIII.  who  had  transferred  her 
remains  from  Mantua  hither.  On  the  right  the  (3rd)  Chapel  op  the  Holt 
Sacbament  (16),  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  right,  the  finely  executed  *Monument  (17)  of  Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484) 
in  bronze,  by  Ant.  Pollajuolo  (1493).  Julius  II.  (of  the  della  Rovere  family, 
like  Sixtus) ,  who  was  the  first  to  resume  the  construction  of  the  church 
after  Nicholas  V.,  is  also  interred  here.  Under  the  next  arch:  right,  the 
monument  (18)  of  Gregory  XIII. ,  the  rectifier  of  the  calendar  (d.  1585), 
by  Camillo  Ruseoni;  left,  the  plain  sarcophagus  (19)  of  Gregory  XTV.  Oppo- 
site, over  the  alter  by  the  principal  buttress,  is  the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome  (20),  after  Domenichino  (original  in  the  Vatican).  On  the  right,  the 
G&BGOBiAN  Chapel  (21) ,    erected  under  Gregory  XIII.  from  the  design  of 
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Michael  Angela  ^  at  a  cost  of  80,000  acudi;  here  to  the  right  is  the  *Honu- 
ment  (22)  of  Gregory  XVI.  (d.  1846),  by  Amiei  (1854);  below  it  a  relief, 
representing  the  dissemination  of  Christianity.  Above  the  altar  is  the 
^Madonna  del  Soccorso  (23),  from  the  old  chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  dating 
from  about  1118;  under  it  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (d.  380). 
Under  the  following  arch :  right,  the  tomb  (24)  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  left,  altar 
(25)  with,  the  mass  of  St.  Basilius,  after  Subleyrcu. 

The  Bight  Tbanskpt  was  used  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  for  its  meetings 
in  1870.  By  the  tribune^three  altars  with  pictures  by  CaroselU  (26),  Va- 
lentin (27),  and  Pousrin  (28),  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus. 

Prolongation  of  Right  Aisle.  Under  the  arch :  right,  **Monument  (29) 
of  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico  of  Venice,  d.  1769),  by  Canova;  figure  of  the  pope 
and  the  two  lions  worthy  of  inspection;  left,  altar  of  the  Kavicella  (30)  with 
Christ  and  Peter  on  the  sea,  after  Lanfruneo.  Right,  the  Chapsl  of  the 
Abchangkl  Michael  (31),  the  ^Archangel,  after  Outdo  Rent;  in  a  straight 
direction,  Burial  of  St.  Petronella  (32).  after  Guereino.  Under  the  Qeft)  fol- 
lowing arch:  right,  monument  (33)  of  Clement  X.;  Raising  of  Tabitha  by 
Peter,  after  Costanzi.  —  We  now  pass  the  principal  tribune,  and  enter  the  -^ 

W.  Division  of  Left  Aisle.  Immediately  on  the  right  is  the  monument 
(34)  of  Alexander  VIU.  (Ottoboni  of  Venice ,  d.  1691) ,  by  Arriffo  di  S. 
Martino;  left,  Healing  of  the  lame  man  by  Peter  and  John  (35),  after  Maneini; 
farther  on,  right,  the  altar  (36)  of  Leo  I.  with  a  marble  relief  by  Algardi 
(about  1650),  representing  the  Retreat  of  Attila.  Facing  the  visitor  is  the 
Cappblla  dslla  Colonna  (37),  containing  a  highly  revered  ^Madonna  from  a 
pUlar  of  the  older  church.  Beneath  the  altar  :in  ancient  Chri-tian  sarcophagus 
(38).  with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  front,  containing  the  remains  of  Leo  II. 
(d.  683),  Leo  III.  (d.  816),  and  Leo  IV.  (d.  856).  Turning  hence  to  the  left,  we 
first  perceive  on  the  right,  over  the  small  door  (of  egress),  the  unattractive 
monument  (39)  of  Alex.  VII.  (d.  1667)  by  Bernini.  Opposite  is  an  alUr  (40) 
with  an  oil-painting  (on  slate)  by  Fr.  Vanni^  Punishment  of  Simon  Magus. 

The  Left  Tkansspt,  with  its  tribune  and  three  altars,  is  next  entered. 
It  contains  confessionals  for  eleven  different  languages,  as  the  inscriptions 
indicate.  By  the  pillar  of  S.  Veronica,  below  the  statue  of  S.  Juliana,  is 
an  elevated  seat,  whence  on  high  festivals  the  grand-penitentiary  dispenses 
absolution.  Over  the  first  altar  on  the  right,  St.  Thomas  (41),  by  Camuccini ; 
in  front  of  that  in  the  centre,  the  tomb  (42)  of  the  great  composer  Palestrina 
(1520-94),  whose  works  are  still  performed  in  St.  Peter's;  altar-piece, 
Crucifiixion  of  Peter,  a^fter  Guido  Seni;  left,  St.  Francis  (43),  After Domeniehino. 
The  portal  to  the  right  under  the  following  arch  (44)  leads  to  the  Sacristy; 
above  it  the  monument  of  Pius  VIII.  by  Tenerani.  To  the  left  (48),  Death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  Ronealli.  From  this  point  the  effect  of  the 
dome,  tribune,  and  transept  collectively  is  best  appreciated.  Then  the 
Glbmkntihe  Chapel  (45),  erected  by  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605):  below  the 
altar  (4£)  on  the  right  reposes  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (59()-6^)4);  altar- 
piece  after  Andr.  Saechi;  facing  us,  the  ^Monument  (47)  of  Pius  VII.  (d.l823), 
by  Thorvaldsen.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  perceive  below  the  arch,  on 
the  left ,  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  (49) ,  four  times  the 
size  of  the  original.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  begins  the  — 

Left  Aisle.  Here,  under  the  arch  on  the  right,  the  monument  (50)  of  Leo  XI. 
(d.  1605)  by  Algardi^  with  a  relief  of  the  recantation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France; 
left,  monument  (51)  of  Innocent  XI.  (d.  1689)  by  C.  Maratta^  with  relief  of  the 
delivery  of  Vienna  by  King  John  Sobieski.  The  large  Choib  Chapel  (52), 
gorgeously  decorated  by  Delia  Porta  with  stucco  and  gilding,  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Clement  IX.  (d.  1721)  and  two  oi^ans.  Here  on  Sundays  cere- 
monies accompanied  by  beautiful  musical  performances  frequently  take  place ; 
ladies  only  admitted  when  provided  with  black  dress  and  veil ,  genUemcn 
also  in  black  (evening-dress).  —  Beneath  the  arch,  to  the  right  over  the 
door,  is  the  tomb  in  which  the  most  recently  deceased  pope  rests  until  the 
completion  of  his  tomb  and  monument  elsewhere;  Pius  IX.  (d.  1878)  lay 
here  till  July  12th ,  1881 ,  when  his  body  was  transferred  to  S.  Lorenzo 
Fuori  le  Mura  (see  p.  344).  To  the  left ,  the  ^Monument  (53)  of  Inno  • 
cent  VIII.  (d.  1492),  by  Ant.  and  Pieiro  Pollajuolo.  Then  on  the  right 
an  altar  (54)   with  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  after  Romanelli.    Under 
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the  arch  to  the  right,  over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  dome,  the  eye  of 
the  English  traveller  will  re«t  with  intereat  upon  the  monament  (55)  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (d.  1736  at  Some),  wife  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
yoimg  Pretender,  and  to  the  left  the  tomb  (56)  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  by 
Canova  (1819),  with  busts  of  ^James  III.*  and  his  sons  Charles  Edwu^,  and 
Henry,  better  known  as  Cardinal  York.  In  the  last  chapel  (57)  on  the  right 
is  a  font  consisting  of  the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus  from  the  mau«oleum  of  Ha- 
drian (p.  275).    Over  the  altar,  Baptism  of  Christ,  after  Jiaratta. 

The  Sacristy  (entrance  by  the  grey  marble  portal,  ground-plan 
44;  visited  most  conveniently  9-11  a.m.),  erected  in  1775  by  Pins 
VI.  from  designs  of  C  Marchionne ,  consists  of  three  chapels  in  a 

corridor  adorned  with  ancient  columns  and  Inscriptions. 

At  the  entrance  the  statues  of  (r.)  St.  Peter  and  (1.)  St.  Paul,  executed 
under  Pius  II.  by  Mino  del  RegnOy  and  formerly  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter. 
The  central  chapel,  Saosestia  Comunb  (58),  octagonal  in  form,  is  em- 
bellished with  eight  columns  of  bigio  from  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tibur. 
A  guide  (Vs  fr.)  is  found  here  to  show  the  others.  Left,  the  Saorkstia  dbi 
Cakohici  (59),  with  the  Cap.  dei  Canonici,  altar-piece  by  Franeeteo  Fenai 
(Madonna  with  SS.  Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  opposite  to  which  is  a  ^Ha- 
donna  and  Child  by  Oiulio  Romano.    Adjacent  is  the  — 

Stanza  Capitolabb  (60),  containing  ^Pictures  from  the  old  Confessio, 
by  Qioiio:  Christ  with  a  cardinal;  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  a  good  example 
of  Oiotto^s  dramaiic  power*.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul;  on  the  back,  Peter 
enthroned;  SS.  Andrew,  John,  Paul,  and  James;  on  the  predella  (by  the 
window).  Madonna  and  Apostles.  This  work  alone  would  entitle  Giotto 
to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  painting.  This  Stanza 
also  contains  fragments  of  the  ^Frescoes  by  Mtloxzo  da  Forli  ttoiD.  the  for- 
mer dome  of  SS.  Apostoli  (angels  with  musical  instruments  and  several 
heads  of  apostles).    On  the  right,  the  — 

Saorestia  db''  Benkfiziati  (61) ,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Muziano^  the 
Delivery  of  the  Keys.  Contiguous  is  the  Treasury  (62)  of  St.  Peter^s, 
containing  jewels,  candelabra  by  Benventtto  Cellini  and  Michael  Angela^  the 
dalmatica  worn  by  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation,  etc.  —  Over  the 
sacristy  are  the  Archives  of  St.  Peter^'s  with  ancient  MSS. ,  e.g.  Life  of 
St.  George,  with  miniatures  by  Oiotto;  also  a  few  classical  authors.  The 
treasury  and  archives  are  seldom  shown. 

The  Sao&e  Qbottb  Yaticane  (or  crypt),  consisting  of  passages 
with  chapels  and  altars  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  present  church, 
also  deserve  a  visit.  The  so-called  *Grotte  Yecchie'  are  only  shown 
by  special  permission  of  the  Pope  (which  lady-visitors  require  in  the 
case  of  the  others  also).  For  admission  to  the  'Grotte  Nuove'  apply 
at  the  sacristy  (fee  V2^r.).    Entrance,  see  ground-plan,  a. 

The  Grotte  Nuove,  situated  under  the  dome,  consist  of  a  corridor  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  encloses  the  Confessio.  In  the  four  great 
buttresses  which  support  the  nave,  steps  descend  to  as  many  Chapels: 
a.  St.  Veronica,  k.  St.  Helena,  t.  St.  Longinus,  d.  St.  Andrew.  —  In  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Maria  de  Portico  (6),  to  the  right  by  the  entrance,  is  St. 
Matthew,  on  the  left,  St.  John,  both  from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  (d.  1455); 
over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Simone  Memmi,  from  the  colonnade  of  the  old 
church,  much  injured.  Outside  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  a  mosaic:  Christ 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from  the  tomb  of  Emp.  Otho  II.  —  In  the 
Chapel  of  S.  M.  Preuxantiuh  (c),  at  the  entrance,  the  two  SS.  James, 
from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V. ;  half-figure  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  angels  in 
mosaic,  after  Oiotto.  Here,  and  throughout  the  whole  corridor,  are  pre- 
served numerous  reliefs  of  the  15th  cent,  from  the  tombs  of  the  popes; 
among  them,  on  the  right,  a  Madonna  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (A)  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  Reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Paul  II. :  Hope,  Faith,  Charity, 
and  the  Last  Judgment.  On  the  left,  by  the  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Confessio,   marble  "^'Reliefs  (m)  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  from 
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the  tombstone  of  Sixtus  VI.  The  Gonfkssio,  or  Shrine  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage,  is  richly  decorated  with  gold, 
jewels,  etc.  Oyer  the  altar,  which  was  consecrated  in  1122,  are  two  an- 
cient pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  sarcophagus  of  St.  Peter 
(formerly  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Via  Appia,  then  in  the  Lateran)  has 
been  preserved  here  since  the  i5th  century. 

The  Orotte  Yecehie  are  about  147  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  wide.  The  pave- 
ment was  originally  that  of  the  ancient  church,  and  lies  11  ft.  below  that 
of  the  present  church.  These  vaults  contain  the  tombs  of  many  popes 
and  princes.  In  e.  those  of  Nicholas  I.  (d.  867),  Gregory  V.  (d.  9^),  and 
Emp.  Otho  II.  (d.  at  Rome,  963).  At  the  end  of  /.  that  of  Alexander  VI. 
(d.  1503).  In  ff.  those  of  Hadrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare,  the  only 
English  pope,  d.  1159),  an  old  sarcophagus  in  granite^  Pius  II.  (JSneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  d.  1464),  an  early-Christian  sarcophagus;  Pius  III. 
(d.  1503),  Boniface  VIU.  (d.  1308),  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  of  Sarsana, 
d.  1455),  and  Paul  II.  (d.  1471),  these  four  by  Mino  da  Fiesole ;  Urban  VI. 
(d.  1389);  Marcellus  II.  (d.  1555),  in  an  early  -  Christian  sarcophagus; 
Cardinal  Fonseca  (d.  1422). 

For  the  *Ascbnt  of  thb  Dome  (daily  8-11  a.m.)  a  permesso  is 
required,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  'Rev.  Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro', 
Via  della  Sagrestia  8  (flrst  floor).  Visitors  knock  at  the  door  in  the 
left  aisie  (PI.  55).  Eight  flights  of  easy  steps,  142  in  all,  ascend 
to  the  roof.  The  walls  bear  memorial-tablets  of  royal  personages 
who  have  performed  the  ascent.  On  the  roof  a  number  of  domes 
and  small  structures  are  seen,  some  of  which  serve  as  dwellings  for 
the  workmen  and  custodians. 

One  of  the  eight  octagonal  chambers  in  the  piers  which  support  the 
dome  contains  a  **  Model  of  the  church  by  Midiael  Angelo  and  his  pre- 
decessor Ant.  da  SangallOy  for  admission  to  which  a  permesso  of  the  ^Bev. 
Fabbrica  di  St.  Pietro'  (see  above),  obtainable  by  special  recommenda- 
tion only,  must  be  procured;  here,  too,  a  model  of  the  ancient  throne  of 
St.  Peter  is  preserved. 

The  Dome  rises  308  ft.  above  the  roof,  and  is  630  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. The  visitor  will  observe  the  huge  hoops  of  iron  by  which 
the  dome  was  strengthened  in  the  18th  cent. ,  when  threatening 
fissures  had  begun  to  appear.  The  gallery  within  the  dome  affords 
a  striking  view  of  the  interior.  An  easy  staircase  ascends  between 
the  outer  and  inner  dome  to  the  *Lantemj  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  church  and  its  environs.  A  narrow  iron  staircase,  ad- 
mitting one  person  only  at  a  time,  ascends  to  the  copper  ball  on  the 
summit,  which  can  contain  16  persons,  but  affords  no  view. 


Ascending  by  St.  Peter's,  to  the  left  beyond  t^e  colonnades  (way 
to  the  Vatican  gallery  of  stataes,  see  p.  304,  and  Plan,  p.  276), 
we  reach,  on  the  left  near  the  sacristy,  the  Oimetero  del  Tedeschi, 
the  most  ancient  Christian  burial-ground,  instituted  by  Constantino, 
and  flUed  with  earth  from  Mt.  Calvary.  In  1779  it  was  granted  to 
the  Germans  by  Pius  YI.  Adjacent  is  the  church  of  8.  Maria  della 
Pieih  in  Campo  Santo  (PI.  I,  4,  4),  adjoining  which  is  the  German 
and  Flemish  refuge  for  pilgrims. 

Near  it  is  situated  the  Palace  of  the  SS.  OffiziOy  or  Inquisition, 
now  a  barrack.    That  tribunal  was  established  in  1542  by  Paul  III. 
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by  the  advice  of  Card.  Garaffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV. ,  and  this 
edifice  was  assigned  to  it  by  Pins  Y. 

The  Vatican. 

The  Vatican  Palace,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  originally  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  popes,  erected  by  Symmachns  (p.  273)  near 
the  anterior  court  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards 
gradually  extended.  Charlemagne  is  believed  once  to  have  resided 
here.  This  building  having  fallen  to  decay  during  the  tumults  of  the 
following  centuries ,  Eugene  III.  erected  a  palace  near  St.  Peter's, 
which  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  The  Vatican  did  not, 
however,  become  the  usual  residence  of  the  popes  until  after 
their  return  from  Avignon,  when  the  Lateran  was  deserted.  After 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  first  conclave  was  held  in  the  Vati- 
can in  1378,  which  resulted  in  the  schism.  In  1410  John  XXIU. 
constructed  the  covered  passage  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  In  1450 
Nicholas  V.  (p.  xlix),  with  a  view  to  render  the  Vatican  the  most 
imposing  palace  in  the  world ,  determined  to  unite  in  it  all  the 
government-offices  and  residences  of  the  cardinals.  The  small  portion 
completed  by  him,  afterwards  occupied  by  Alexander  VI.  and  named 
Tor  di  Borgia,  was  extended  by  subsequent  popes.  In  1473  the 
Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  by  SixtusIV.,  and  about  1490  the  Belve- 
dere, or  garden-house,  by  Innocent  VIII.  Bramante,  under  Julius  II. , 
united  the  latter  with  the  palace  by  means  of  a  great  court,  which 
under  Sixtus  V.  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  library  into  two 
parts,  the  anterior  court  and  the  Giardino  della  Pigna.  The  Loggie 
round  the  Cortile  di  S.  Bamaso  were  also  constructed  by  Bramante. 
In  1534  Paul  III.  founded  the  Pavlvne  Chapel,  and  Sixtus  V.  the 
Library  and  the  present  residence  of  the  popes,  which  last  was  com- 
pleted by  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605).  Urban  VIH.  erected  the 
Scala  Begia  from  Bernini's  design ,  Pius  VII.  the  Braccio  Nuovo 
for  the  sculptures,  Gregory  XVI.  the  Etruscan  Mtuaim,  and  Pius  IX. 
closed  the  fourth  side  of  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  by  covering 
and  reconstructing  the  great  staircase  which  leads  from  the  arcades 
of  the  piazza  into  the  court.  The  palace  now  possesses  20  courts, 
and  is  said  to  comprise  11,000  (?)  halls,  chapels,  saloons,  and  private 
apartments.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  occupied  by 
collections  and  show  rooms,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  set  apart  for  the  papal  court.  A  law  passed  on  13th  May, 
1871,  secures  to  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the  papal  villa  at 
Castel  Gandolfo  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  Pbincipal  Entrance  to  the  Vatican  (^Portone  di  Bromo') 
is  at  the  end  of  the  right  colonnade  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter. 
Within  the  gate  visitors  apply  to  the  Swiss  guard  (comp.  p.  124), 
and  are  conducted  to  the  Magglordomato  to  receive  their  per- 
messo.  The  steps  (Scala  Pia) ,  originally  uncovered,  but  altered 
by  Pius  IX. ,  lead  to  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  ,  a  court  which 
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deiWes  its  name  from  the  fountain  of  St.  Damasns  erected  here  by 
Innocent  X.,  and  sometimes  called  Cortilt  delle  Loggie  ttom  the 
Loggie  of  Bramante  (p.  lii)  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  three  sides. 
On  the  right  is  the  wing  occupied  by  the  Pope.  On  the  left  a  door 
with  the  inscription  Adito  alia  Biblioteca  ed  al  Musec  (now  ayailable 
for  readers  in  the  library  only ;  collection  of  antiquities,  see  p.  304). 
The  loggie  on  the  first  floor  are  embellished  with  paintings  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine  (freely  but  judiciously  retouched),  those  on  the 
second  floor  by  Raphael  (p.  299). 

The  visitor  should  be  well  provided  with  50  c.  notes  and  copper  money, 
as  fees  are  exacted  from  him  at  a  dozen  different  places  (in  each  depart- 
ment Vs  ^'i  frequent  visitors  25  c).  The  ciceroni  who  proffer  their  ser- 
vices at  the  entrance  are  generally  ignorant  and  importunate. 

Apartments  not  usually  shown  at  present  are  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  in  the  following  description. 

A.  Paintings. 

CappeUa  Sistina.    RaphaeVs  Stanze  and  Loggie.  Picture  Gallery. 

(Comp.  Plan  J  p.  289.) 

Permesso,  see  p.  124.  The  name  of  each  department  where  it  is  shown 
is  deleted  by  the  custodian.  Catalogue  of  the  picture-galleries  and  deco- 
rative paintings  by  the  Conservatore  Ercole  Afassi\  in  Ital.  2  fr.,  Engl.  4  fr., 
abridgment  in  French  2  fr. 

We  pass  the  Portone  di  Bronzo  (see  above)  with  the  Swiss  guard 
and  proceed  to  the  Scala  Regia,  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  con* 
structed  by  Ant,  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  restored  by  Bernini 
under  Alexander  YII. ,  covered  with  tunnel- vaulting  borne  by  Roir.an 
columns.  We  mount  these  steps  and  pass  through  a  door  to  the  Stair^ 
case  on  the  Bight,  which  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  we  are  ad- 
mitted by  a  side-entrance  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  below),  indicated 
by  an  inscription.  On  the  second  floor  are  Raphael's  Stanze  and 
Loggie  (p.  292),  and  on  the  third  the  picture-gallery  (p.  301). 

♦♦Cappella  Sistina.     Sala  Reoia.     Sala  Ducalb. 

Gaffblla  Paolina. 

The  **  Sistine  Chapel  was  erected  under  Sixtus  IV.  by  Baceio 
PinUUi  (?)  in  1473;  length  133  ft.,  width  45  ft.,  six  windows  on 
each  side  above.  Beautifully  decorated  marble  screens  enclose  the 
space  set  apart  for  religious  solemnities.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls 
was  formerly  hung  with  Raphael's  tapestry  (p.  303)  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals ,  while  the  upper  part ,  with  the  exception  of  the  wall 
of  the  altar,  is  decorated  with  interesting  frescoes  by  Florentine 
masters  of  the  15th  cent.  (p.  xlix ;  best  light  in  the  morning). 

These  Fbbscobs  represent  parallel  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ 
(right)  and  Moses  (left),  beginning  at  the  altar,  and  meeting  on 
the  en  trance- wall.  Left :  1.  (by  the  altar)  Perugino,  Moses  with  his 
wife  Zippoiah  journeying  to  Egypt,  Zipporah  circumcises  her  son 
(sometimes  attributed  to  Luca  Signorelli,  or  with  more  probability 
to  Pinturicchio^;  ^.  Sandro  Botticelli,  Moses  kills  the  Egyptian, 
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driYOB  the  shepherds  from  the  well,  kneels  before  the  bnming 
bash ;  3.  Coaimo  Boaaelli,  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
4.  Cos.  BosselU,  Moses  receives  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  Adoration 
of  the  calf;  5.  8.  Botiieelli,  Destruction  of  the  company  of  Korah, 
and  that  of  the  sons  of  Aaron ;  6.  Luea  Signorellii  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver, Investiture  of  Aaron,  Mourning  over  the  body  of  Moses,  with 
boldly  drawn  male  figures.  —  Adjoining  the  latter ,  on  the  en- 
trance-wall: Salviatij  Contest  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  the 
body  of  Moses,  now  entirely  repainted.  —  Right:  1.  Perugino^ 
Baptism  of  Christ ;  2.  8.  Botticellij  Christ's  Temptation  (vigorous 
and  finely  individualised] ;  *3.  Dom.  Ohirlandajo,  Vocation  of  Peter 
and  Andrew,  completed  about  1484,  in  a  dignified  and  severe  mon- 
umental style ;  4.  C.  BosseUij  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cure  of  the 
leper ;  *6.  Pemgino  (who,  according  to  Vasari,  was  assisted  by  Bar- 
tol.  della  Oatta'),  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  one  of  the  master  s 
finest  monumental  works ,  in  spite  of  defects  in  the  composition ; 
6.  C.  Rossellij  Last  Supper.  —  On  the  entrance-wall :  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  originally  by  D.  Ohirlandajo^  renewed  by  Arrigo  Fiam- 
mingo.  —  On  the  pillars  between  the  windows  28  popes  by  8.  Botti- 
ceUi^  not  easily  distinguishable.' — The  place  of  honour  at  the  altar, 
before  Michael  Angelo  painted  his  Last  Judgment  (p.  2911,  was 
occupied  by  three  other  frescoes  by  Perugino:  the  Finding  of  Moses, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

The  ♦♦Cbiliwo  (p.  lii;  mirrors  provided  by  the  custodian)  was 
begun  by  Michael  Angelo  on  10th  May,  1508,  and,  as  proved  by 
existing  documents,  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1512  (although  the 
master's  biographers  have  stated  that  he  executed  the  work  *in  22 
months').  Whether  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine Chapel,  or  the  Stanze 
of  Raphael  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  effort  of  modem 
art,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  merit  of  uni- 
formity of  thought  and  compactness  of  composition  must  be 
awarded  to  the  ceiling-painting,  and  these  attributes  are  the  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  as  the  subjects  of  the  whole  series  had  not 
been  agreed  upon  from  the  outset.  The  pictorial  enrichment  of 
the  ceiling  was  at  first  to  be  limited  to  the  figures  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  but  Michael  Angelo,  perceiving  the  poverty  of  the  de- 
sign, prevailed  on  the  pope  to  allow  him  to  extend  it.  In  order  to 
connect  the  different  scenes,  Michael  Angelo  invented  an  imagi- 
native structure  with  columns,  pillars,  and  cornices  in  bronze 
^'^.^  ™«We,  which  rises  from  the  walls,  and  encloses  in  the 
™?J^}®  of  tl»e  ceiling  (which  is  vaulted,  with  a  flat  surface  in  the 
middle)  nine  sections  of  different  sizes.  The  lifelike  figures  which 
step  forth  from  the  architectural  members,  some  of  them  in  their 
natural  colour,  and  others  of  a  bronze  tint,  impart  to  the  back- 
ground such  animation  and  significance,  as  to  render  it  an  admir- 

^np^Al!'"'^,^'!''''  ^  *^®  ^"«®  ^^'^^'^^  pictures.    It  is  here  that  the 
spectator  will  become  fully  aware  of  the  importance  to  a  painter  of 
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t  tkoiongb  icqailnUnce  with  ircbitectatil  deaigD»,  *nd  of  tbe  ei* 

tent  to  which  Michael  Aagelo  availed  himielf  of  inch  icqnitDUoce. 

A  deactiptioa  of  tbe  Cbntb-u  Scbnbs  may  be  giren  neirly  In 
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the  words  of  Aacanio  Condivij  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in 
1553  wrote  the  master's  life  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  —  *In 
the  Ist  Section  of  the  ceiling  (reckoned  from  the  altar),  which  is 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  yon  ohserre  in  the  air  God  Almighty,  who 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  separates  light  from  daikBMt.  —  In 
the  2nd  Section  he  creates  the  two  great  lights  of  the  world,  his 
outstretched  right  hand  touching  the  sun,  and  the  left  the  moon. 
Azound  him  are  several  angels,  one  of  whom  (to  the  left)  hides  his 
face,  and  ptesses  close  to  the  Creator,  as  if  to  screen  hiaielf  from 
the  baneful  influence  (dazzling  light)  of  the  moon.    In  the  same 
section  Qod  is  again  represented  as  engaged  in  creating  the  herbs 
and  plants  on  the  earth.    He  is  pourtrayed  with  such  art,   that 
whererer  you  turn  he  appears  to  follow  you,  showing  his  whole 
back  down  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  —  a  very  excellent  work,  proving 
what  Mn  be  done  by  foieBhortemng.  —  In  the  3rd  Section  Ood  the 
Lord  appears  in  the  air  surrounded  with  angels,  regarding  the 
waters,   and  commanding  them  to  bring  forth  all  those  kinds  of 
animals  which  that  element  nourishes.  —  In  the  dth  Section  the 
creation  of  man  is  represented,  and  God  is  seen  with  outstxetched 
arm  and  hand,  as  if  prescribiiif  to  Adam  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
abstain  from.    With  his  other  arm  he  encloses  a  group  of  angels 
(the  figure  immediately  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  Father  bears 
distinctly  female  features,  and  it  is  a  not  improbable  conjecture 
that  the  master  meant  here  to  represent  the  uncreated  Eve).  —  In 
f  lA^*^  ^«c^«o»>  God  draws  from  Adam's  side  the  woman,  who  with 
folded  hands  stretched  out  towards  God,  bows  herself  with  a  sweet 
expression,   so  that  it  seems  she  is  thanking  him,  and  that  he  is 
blessing  her.  —  In  the  6th  Section  the  Demon,  in  human  form  from 
tne  waist  upwards,  and  otherwise  a  serpent,  coils  himself  round  a 
tree ;  he  converses  with  Adam  and  Eve,  whom  he  persuades  to 
oisobey  their  Creator,  and  hands  the  forbidden  fruit  to  the  woman. 
thA         »®cond  part  of  the  section  you  see  the  pair,  driven  out  by 
7th  $P  ^  •  '  fleeing  terrified  and  sad  from  the  face  of  God.  —  In  the 
offerint^*"^  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  Cain  (or  rather  Noah's  thank- 

with  Nbah'  ^®?'^*®'**®^-  ^  ^^  t^e  «*A  Section  is  seen  the  Flood, 
cliuffine  tn  4*  *  ^?  *^®  ^*'®'  **  *  distance,  and  a  few  persons 
crowded  witlT  ,    ^^^  ^^  ^*^''^  themselves.    Nearer  is  a  boat 

numbers  of  vi^i  *  \  ^^^^'  °^"^  ^  **^  ^^^^^  !<>»*'  »i**  *o  ^^ 
threatenine  t^^*®?  *»  ^^**  ^^  ^*^®^»  **  already  shipping  water,  and 
hnman  race  T>Arf«^  '  *"^  ^*  *®  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  see  the 
sye  appears  abovA  .l""^  ^^  miserably  in  the  waves.  Still  nearer  the 
of  men  and  wom«T.^®  ''**®'  *^®  *°P  "^^  *  mountain,  where  a  number 
different  emotfon«  i! Vl?^^*  l^^""^^  **  ^  ^^  *^  *»l«»d  5  «»y  s^^ow 
^nder  a  tent  stretA?^  ^^  *"  ''*^^®''  miserable  and  teirifled, 
excessive  rain.  l„^^Vl^^  *  *^ee»  to  shelter  themselYes  from  the 
^^th  great  art,  f o r  LM^"?  '*^^"®  ^?  "^^^^  of  »od  is  reprenented 

he  sends  upon  them  lightnings,   waters,  and 
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Btonns.  There  is  also  another  monntain-top  on  the  right  side  with 
a  group  of  people  on  it  in  similar  distress,  hut  it  wonld  take  too 
long  to  descrihe  each  one  of  them.  —  In  the  9ih  Section,  the  last, 
is  narrated  the  story  of  Noah,  who,  when  lying  drunken  and  naked 
on  the  ground,  is  mocked  by  his  son  Ham,  but  is  being  coTered  by 
Shem  and  Japheth'. 

On  thfe  lower  part  of  the  Taulting  are  the  **Psophbt8  and 
SiBYiiS  in  earnest  contemplation,  surrounded  by  angels  and  genii. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar :  1.  Jeremiah^  in  a  profound  reyerie ;  2.  Per- 
aian  Sibyl,  reading ;  3.  Ezekiel ,  with  half-opened  scroll ;  4.  Eiry^ 
ihrctectn  Sibyl ,  sitting  by  an  open  book ;  5.  Joel,  reading  a  scroll ; 
6.  (over  the  door)  ZaehariaSj  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  7.  Del- 
phian Sibyl,  with  an  open  scroll ;  8.  Isaiah,  his  arm  resting  on  a 
book,  absorbed  by  divine  inspiration ;  9.  Cwnuuaai  Sibyl,  opening 
a  book;  10.  Daniel,  writing;  11.  Libyan  Sibyl,  grasping  an  open 
book ;  12.  (above  the  Last  Judgment)  Jonah,  sitting  under  the  gourd. 
'All  these  are  truly  wonderful',  says  Condivi,  ^both  owing  to  the 
attitudes,  and  to  the  ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  the  drapery. 
But  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  prophet  Jonah  who  sits  at  the  top 
of  the  vaulting.  His  body  is  foreshortened  towards  the  inside,  to- 
wards the  part  nearest  the  beholder's  eye,  while  the  legs  project 
outside,  in  the  more  distant  part :  a  marvellous  work,  for  so  great 
is  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo  in  foreshortening  and  perspective*. 

In  the  pointed  arches  and  lunettes  of  the  vaulting  are  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Saviour  in  calm  expectation.  In  the  four  corner- 
arches  :  on  the  altar-wall,  right,  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  brazen  serpent;  left,  king  Ahasuerus,  Esther,  andHaman. 
On  the  entrance-wall,  left,  David  and  Goliath,  right,  Judith. 

Nearly  30  years  later  than  this  ceiling  Michael  Angelo  painted 
on  the  altar-wall  the  **La8T  Judombnt,  64  ft.  in  width,  completed 
under  Paul  m.  in  1541.  Careful  and  repeated  study  alone  will 
enable  the  spectator  to  appreciate  the  details  of  this  vast  com- 
position, which  is  unfortunately  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  cen- 
turies, and  unfavourably  lighted.  To  fathom  the  religious  views 
and  artistic  designs  of  the  talented  master  is  a  still  more  difficult 
task.  On  the  right  of  the  figure  of  Christ  as  Judge  hover  the  saints 
drawn  back  by  devils  and  supported  by  angels,  on  his  left  the  sin- 
ners in  vain  strive  to  ascend ;  above  are  two  groups  of  angels  with 
the  Cross,  the  column  at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  and  the  other 
instmments  of  his  passion ;  in  the  centre  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
surrounded  by  apostles  and  saints ;  below  the  rising  dead  is  hell, 
according  to  Dante's  conception,  with  the  boatman  Charon  and  the 
judge  Minos,  whose  face  is  a  portrait  of  Biagio  of  Cesena,  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  Paul  IH.,  who  had  censured  the  picture  on 
account  of  the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Paul  lY.,  who  contemplated 
the  destruction  of  the  picture  on  this  account,  was  persuaded,  in- 
stead, to  cause  some  of  the  figures  to  be  partly  draped  by  DanieU 

id* 
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da  Volterra,  Clement  XII.  caused  this  process  to  be  extended  to 
the  other  figures  by  SUfano  Posst,  whereby,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  picture  was  far  from  being  improTed. 

Most  of  the  solemnities  at  which  the  Pope  officiates  in  person 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (see  pp.  120,  121). 

Adjacent  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  the  E.  is  tiie  Bala  Begia, 
which  is  shown  by  the  custodians  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  special 
request.  It  was  built  by  Ant.  da  SangaUo  the  Younger ,  as  an  en- 
trance hall  to  the  Sistine  Ch^^el,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors.  The  comicings  of  the  ceiling  are 
by  Perino  del  Vaga^  and  those  over  the  doors  by  Dan.  da  VoUerra, 

The  mediocre  Fbbsgobs  of  Vatariy  Salviatiy  and  ttie  Zueeariy  represent, 
according  to  the  titles  inscribed  below  them :  on  the  window-wall,  to  the 
right ,  scenes  f^om  the  ITight  of  St.  Bartholomew  (the  inscription  Sir  ages 
HugenoUorum^  etc.,  which  was  once  under  them,  has  been  obliterated).  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance,  the  door  in  which  leads  to  the  Sistine,  the 
Alliance  of  the  Spanish  and  Venetians  with  Paul  V.,  Battle  of  Lepanto  in 
1571  •,  on  the  end-wall,  Gregory  VII.  absolving  the  Emp.  Henry  IV.  (door 
to  the  Pauline) ,  Ck)nqaest  of  Tunis.  On  tiie  entrance-wall ,  Gregory  XI. 
returning  from  Avignon,  Alexander  III.  absolving  Fred.  Barbarossa. 

The  Sala  DuoalCt  which  adjoins  the  Sala  Regia,  constructed  by 
Bernmt,  is  decorated  with  frescoes  and  landscapes  by  Bril. 

From  the  Sala  Regia  a  door  to  the  left,  with  the  inscription 
^Paulus  III.  P.  M.\  leads  into  the  Pauline  Chapel  (CappeUa  Pao- 
Una),  built  in  1540  by  Antonio  da  SangaUo  the  Tounyer  for  Paul  m. 
Here  also  are  two  frescoes  by  Michael  Angela ,  painted  by  him  at  a 
very  advanced  age :  on  the  left,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ,  on  the 
right,  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The  other  pictures  are  by  Lor, 
Sabbatini  and  F.  Zuecaro,  the  statues  in  the  corners  by  P.  JBreseiono. 
The  chapel  is  used  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  for  the  Quarant'' 
Ore,  or  exposition  of  the  host  during  40  hrs.,  when,  as  well  as  on 
Holy  Thursday,  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Raphael's    **Stanzb   and    ♦♦Loggib.      *Cappblla  Niccolina 
(di  S.  Lo&bnzo).  ♦♦Pictueb  Gallery.  Raphael's  Tapestby. 

(Comp,  the  €fr<mnd-Planj  p.  S89.) 
We  follow  the  stairease  mentioned  at  p.  287 ,  passing  the  pre- 
sent entrance  to  the  Sistine  Chapel ,  and  ascend  thence  to  the  right 
63  steps,  to  the  second  floor,  where  we  knock  at  the  white  door, 
through  which  Raphael's  Stanze  and  Loggie  at  present  are  entered 
from  the  back.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  are  left  at  the  door.  —  In  front 
and  to  the  right  are  two  rooms  with  indifFerent  modern  pictures, 
chiefly  representing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  persons  canonised  by 
Pius  IX.  The  room  to  the  right  also  contains  a  picture  representing 
the  Relief  of  Vienna  in  1683  by  John  Sobieski,  by  Matejko,  presented 
by  Poles.  We  traverse  that  to  the  right,  and  then  a  saloon,  the  Sala 
delV  Immacolata,  decorated  by  Podestt*,  by  order  of  Pius  IX.,  with 
frescoes  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Virgin,  promulgated  on  8th  Dec.,  1854  (comp.  p.  Ix). 
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The  door  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  the  first  of  — 
^^Raphael's  Btanie.  The  frescoes  executed  by  Raphael  in  1508 
-1520  in  the  papal  apartments  (Stanze  or  Camere)  of  the  Vatican,  by 
order  of  the  Popes  Julias  II.  and  Leo  X.  ,  are  unquestionably  the 
foremost  among  the  creations  of  the  master  and  are  rivalled  by  no 
modem  works  of  art  in  existence  except  the  ceiling-paintings  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina  (p.  287).  The  work,  however,  in  its  entire  grandeur 
had  not  been  planned,  nor  the  task  committed  to  Raphael  from  the 
outset.  Julius  II.  originally  intended  these  rooms  to  be  decorated 
in  a  much  simpler  style,  and  he  entrusted  the  task  to  Perugino, 
Sadoma,  and  other  painters  of  Umbria  and  Siena.  Among  these 
was  the  young  Raphael,  who  had  probably  been  introduced  by 
Perogino,  and  who  after  the  completion  of  the  first  frescoes  became 
so  prominent  among  his  fellows,  that  the  work  was  then  entrusted  to 
him  exclusively.  Raphael  did  not,  however,  live  to  complete  his 
task,  and  it  was  finished  by  his  pupils.  The  earliest  pictures  in 
the  first  and  second  stanza  only  are  by  Raphael's  hand.  For  each 
of  these  paintings  he  received  1200  gold  scudi  (nearly  500  ^).  They 
were  seriously  injured  during  the  plundering  of  Rome  in  1527,  but 
were  restored  by  Carlo  Maratta  under  Clement  XI.  (comp.  also 
p.  liii,  and  the  Plan,  p.  289). 

I.  Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  which  we  enter  first,  is  the  third  in 
chronological  order.  The  frescoes  were  completed  in  1517,  but  only 
the  Incendio  del  Borgo  was  actually  executed  by  Raphael ;  the  others 
were  painted  from  his  designs  and  under  his  supervision.  —  The 
ceiling-paintings  (angels  and  saints)  are  by  Perugino ;  those  on  the 
walls  represent  scenes  from  the  reigns  of  Leo  III.  and  Leo  lY. 

Over  the  window :  1.  Oath  of  Leo  III.,  sworn  by  him  in  pre- 
sence of  Charlemagne  (with  the  gold  chain,  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator),  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  accusations 
brought  against  him,  by  Perino  del  Vaga. 

To  the  right  of  ibis,  on  the  entrance- wall :  2.  Victory  op 
Lbo  IV.  OVBB.THB  Sa&acbns  AT  OsTiA,  oxecuted  by  Oiov.  da  Vdine. 
The  pope  is  represented  as  Leo  X. ,  accompanied  by  Card.  Julius 
de'  Medici  (Clement  VII.),  Card.  Bibbiena,  and  others.  Below : 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  £mp.  Lothaire. 

3.  Incbndio  ubl  Bobgo,  conflagration  of  the  Borgo,  whence  the 
name  of  the  room. 

The  apparently  ungrateful  task  of  painting  a  miracle  has  been 
executed  so  happily  by  the  genius  of  Raphael,  that  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  what  would  be  termed  in  modern  language  a  mag- 
nificent genre  picture.  The  traditional  incident,  —  the  extinguish- 
ing of  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Borgo,  or  Vatican  quarter, 
hy  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  (9th  cent.)  in  the 
Loggia  of  St.  Peter's  —  is  placed  in  the  background.  The  fore- 
ground exhibits  the  terrors  of  a  conflagration,  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  save  themselves  and  their  movables,  and  the  half-paralysed 
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condition  especially  of  the  mothen  and  other  women.  We  are  then 
transported  to  the  heroic  age,  by  a  group  in  the  left  comer,  repre- 
senting the  aged  Anchises  on  the  hack  of  ^Eneas,  the  classical  de- 
rivation of  which  justifies  the  powerful  delineation  of  the  limbs. 
The  Incendio  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  picture  of  the 
series,  and  is  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  RaphaeVs 
art  to  that  of  a  later  period.  The  antiquarian  will  also  scan  with 
interest  the  facade  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  represented  here 
as  it  still  existed  in  Raphael's  time. 

Below :  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Aistulf. 

4.  CoBONATiON  OF  CuABLBMAONE  iu  the  old  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Leo  III.  has  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  emperor  those 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.    Below :  Charlemagne. 

II.  Btania  della  Segnatura,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the 
papal  Indulgences  were  signed  here.  The  firescoes  in  this  apartment, 
begun  by  Raphael  in  1508,  at  the  age  of  25,  were  the  first  works 
of  the  master  in  the  Vatican.  They  were  completed  in  1511.  The 
sections  of  the  vaulting  of  the  apartment  had  already  been  arranged 
by  Sodoma.  On  the  four  circular  and  quadrangular  spaces  Raphael 
painted  allegorical  figures  and  Biblical  and  mythological  scenes, 
which  in  connection  with  the  paintings  in  the  large  lunettes  are 
symbolical  of  the  four  principal  spheres  of  intellectual  life. 

Ceiling  Paintings.  1.  Theology  (divinarum  rerum  notitia),  a 
figure  among  clouds,  in  the  left  hand  a  book,  with  the  right  pointing 
downwards  to  the  heavenly  vision  in  the  Disputa  beneath;  ad- 
jacent, the  Fall  of  man ;  2.  Poetby  (numine  afflatur),  crowned  with 
laurels,  seated  on  a  marble  throne  with  book  and  lyre ;  adjoining 
it,  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas;  3.  PHiiiOsoPHy  (causarum  eognitioj, 
with  diadem,  two  books  (natural  and  moral  science)  and.  a  xobe 
emblematical  of  the  four  elements ;  adjoining  it,  the  Study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  4.  Justice  (Jus  auum  unicuique  tribuU),  with 
crown,  sword,  and  balance ;  adjacent,  Solomou^s  Judgment. 

Mural  Paintings.  Under  the  Theology:  1.  The  Disputa.  This 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  this  painting,  although  it  is  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  and  error.  The  scene  represented  is  not  a 
dispute  about  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  monstrance  with  the  host  on  the  altar  being  merely  in- 
tended as  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  symbol  of 
the  church.  The  scene  is  rather  to  be  defined  as  the  Qlorifiealion  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  The  congregation  gathered  round  the  altar,  full 
of  religious  emotion,  and  burning  with  enthusiasm,  see  heaven 
open,  disclosing  Christ  with  the  heroes  of  the  faith  grouped  around 
him.  The  composition  thus  consists  of  two  halves,  the  upper  and 
the  lower,  whereby  not  only  the  heavenward  direction  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  clearly  indicated,  but  a  definite  basis  for  its 
formal  expression  is  also  obtained.  In  the  Uppeb  Halp  is  Christ 
enthroned,  attended  by  the  Madonna  and  the  Baptist;   above  Mm 
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hovels  the  half-fignre  of  God  the  Father ;  and  below  him  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  whose  side  are  two  angels  holding  the 
books  of  the  gospel.  A  choir  of  angels  forms  the  background,  and 
angels  likewise  bear  the  clouds,  on  which,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  sitting.  These  last  are 
ananged  alternately,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
same  time  represent  the  epochs  of  the  world.  To  the  left  of  the 
spectator  sit  8t.  Peter ^  Adam^  St.  John  the  Evangelist ^  David,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  half-concealed  personage  from  the  Old  Testament 
(a prophet?);  on  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James,  Moses, 
8t.  Stephen,  and  lastly  an  armed  hero  of  the  Old  Testament.  — 
In  the  Lo-WEB  Halp  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  sitting  next 
to  the  altar,  constitute  the  historical  foundation  of  the  picture ;  to 
the  left  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Jerome ;  on  the  right  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose.  From  a  very  early  period  attempts  have  been  made 
to  attach  historical  names  to  the  other  figures,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  portraits  of  theologians.  Vasari  states  that  they  represent 
SS.Domenlcus  and  Francis,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Scotus, 
and  Nicholas  of  Lira.  The  figure  in  the  antique  costume  beside 
St.  Ambrose,  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  has  been 
identified  with  Petrus  Lombardus,  the  monk  behind  St.  Augustine 
with  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  cardinal  with  Bonaventura,  and  the  two 
popes  with  Anacletus  and  Innocent  III.  These,  however,  are  mere 
conjectures ;  and  as  Raphael  has  clothed  these  figures  in  an  ideal 
costume,  he  seems  to  desire  chiefly  to  emphasize  their  purely  human 
psychological  traits  of  character.  The  artist  has  also  shown  his  in- 
dependence by  Introducing  several  of  his  contemporaries.  To  the 
extreme  left,  in  the  background,  is  Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole,  on  the 
right  side  is  the  laurel-crowned  profile  of  Dante,  and,  separated 
from  him  by  an  old  man,  appears  the  head  of  Savonarola. 

In  the  space  below  the  picture  (added  by  Perino  del  Vaga  under 
Paul  ni.),  from  left  to  right:  Heathen  sacrifice;  St.  Augustine 
finding  a  child  attempting  to  exhaust  the  sea ;  the  Cumsean  Sibyl 
showing  the  Madonna  to  Augustus ;  allegorical  figure  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  things. 

Under  the  Poetry :  2.  The  Pabnassus  (to  the  right  of  the  Dis- 
puta).  —  This  composition  is  the  most  perspicuous  of  the  whole 
series.  The  spectator  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  poetical  life 
and  exalted  sentiment  which  pervade  the  picture,  while  the  im- 
pression it  conveys  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  pleasing.  Ra- 
phael has  shown  consummate  skill  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  un- 
favourable character  of  the  space  to  be  covered.  Apollo  sits  under 
laurels  playing  the  violin.  This  instrument  was  not  chosen  by  Ra- 
phael from  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
Giacomo  Sansecondo,  a  famous  violinist  of  that  period,  but  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  motion  of  the  hand  seemed  to  him  easier  when 
playing  the  violin  than  the  lyre.    Around  Apollo  are  grouped  the 
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nine  Afuaea,  forming  with  Mm  a  «<>°JP?f *  {^"^^^^^^ 
posing  figure  of  the  blind  singer,  on  t^«  !?«' ??^'  ^^,^t  l,e  begins 
Mention.  The  tunes  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^'t]^^^^  group 

to  sing.    Near  him  are  Dante  snA  ^'^''f;-    ;V     ^  flg^res  in  the 
Petrarch  and  Sappho  are  recognisable   and^e  ^«^^     ^  ,  t,e- 

opposite  group  are  called  P^^^'J^f^^^i  ^^ose  names  cannot 
hind  are  evidently  contemporaries  of  Rapliaei,wn  ^^^  ^y,^ 

now  be  ascertained.  -  Below,  in  ^g^.«f  ^"  V  L  «tave  of 
Great  causes  the  poems  of  Homer  to  ^^^^^^^^^/viigiVB  JEneid. 
Achilles;  right,  Augustus  prevents  the  ^.^^^g^^^^^^^  (a 

Under  the  Philosophy :  3.  T^l^^'^^if  fv^f  ^'J^^^^ 
name  not  originally  applied  to  the  ^^^^^^.^f  ^^jrr^pect  to  its 
Disputa,  not  only  in  point  of  situation,  ^^*  ^'^'i/ngfegation  of 
subject  likewise.     There  we  are  ip*'^^^^;^^  Ln^S^^ 
belieyers,  here  to  an  Assembly  of  Scholars.  ^^  Vth«  msnuu?but  is 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  «*»^^^  *^^?''^e  m^^^ 
confined  to  earth  alone ;  while  at  the  same  time,  ^^"^T fL^|,e per- 
a  gradation  of  knowledge,  from  the  i^^Pf  f^«*  f  "'P^^,^,  Z  an  open 
feet  and  universal,  is  suggested.  A  flight  of  »*«??  ^^^^^^^^  ^iS.ve 

colonnade,  crowned  with  a  dome  at  the  ^»«^  C^^iPP^^^^^^^^^^ 
been  designed  by  Bramante),   which    ;>'"5J  *^,^^^^^^^ 
temple  of  knowledge  ever  created.  Apollo,  Minerva,  aj^|^  "  , 

gods  adorn  the  niches.    Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  princes  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  thought,  whom  the  Renaissance  especially  reverea,  »^™      ^^ 
by  a  numerous  train,  approach  the  steps  which  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
foreground,  where,  in  contrast  to  the  pure  philosopHers,  is  a  c*v 
of  representatives  of  the  empirical  sciences,  of  8®<>°^.^*^' "'   .» 
metic,  astronomy,   and  music.    Such  are  the  two  main  <^^«*"* 
presented  by  the  picture,  and  with  them  are  combined  a  ^**»-'** 
raising  of  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  from  mere  mecHanicw 
learning  and  teaching,   copying,  meditating,  and  *^»P^*^Jl? '.^ 
the  glorious  revelation  of  the  truth,  as  embodied  in  the    <*Yl^f 
I*lato\    To  these  general  features  Raphael  imparted  the  warmtn  oi 
life  and  individuality  by  interweaving  with  the  scene  a  number  oi 
ancient  Greek  and  other  personages,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
valent aims  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  antique.     He  by  no  means  intended,  as  has  been  supposed, 
to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  development  of  Greek  philosophy, 
tout  he  merely  introduced  Tarious  popular  characters  of  antiquity, 
with  a  view  to  direct  the  spectator's  imagination  into  the  proper 
cliannel,  and,  as  it  veere,  to  localise  a  scene  which  would  otherwise 
li^ve  been  too  general  and  abstract.     Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
tue  masks  of  the  bald  Socrates,  and  ot  Diogenes  lying  on  the  steps, 
* r.^r  V  •'         ?^l-   ^o««^2/  C^ho  from  having  been  mistaken  for  one 
^  wi?  f^f^^i  V  *^**  ^*^®  ^»  furnished  with  a  crown),  and  Zoroaster 
T'Jllilll  *Th!  ^"^  *^^  foremost  group  on  the  right,  are  easily  re- 
eognised.    Ihe  names  of  the  other  flgnres  are  merely  conjectural. 
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The  beatded  old  man  in  the  corner  to  the  left,  in  pioflle,  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  ZenOj  ;the  Stoic;  the  vine- wreathed  flgnre  beside  Mm, 
holding  a  book,  is  perhaps  Epieuru$  ox  Demoeritus,  The  Oriental, 
who  bends  oyer  the  writing  Pythagoras,  is  Averrhoet  (or,  perhaps, 
HermcB  TritmegiBtus),  By  the  base  of  a  column  sits  EmpedoeUs, 
who  is  also  looking  towards  the  tablet  of  Pythagoras.  The  flgnre 
resting  his  foot  on  a  block  of  marble  is  either  Anaxagoras  or  Xeno- 
crates.  Lastly,  the  isolated  flgnre  in  the  foreground,  terminating 
the  group  to  the  left,  is  supposed  to  be  Heraelitus.  In  the  Socrates 
group  above  is  a  youthful  warrior,  representing  either  Aleibiades 
or  Xcnophon,  and  the  flguxe  behind  the  warrior,  beckoning  to 
Socrates,  is  said  to  be  Chrysippus,  No  clue,  howeyer,  has  yet 
been  diseoYered  to  the  names  of  the  figures  in  the  corresponding 
group  to  the  right,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  Raphael  has 
introduced  several  of  his  contemporaries  into  this  picture  also. 
Thus,  the  handsome  youth  in  the  foremost  group  to  the  left,  bears 
the  features  of  Francesco  Maria  deUa  Bovere,  Duke  of  Urbino ;  the 
geometer  with  the  compasses  is  the  portrait  of  Bramante ;  and  the 
youth  bending  forward  with  outstretched  arms  is  Duke  Frederidc  II. 
of  Maniua.  We  are  also  introduced  to  the  master  himself,  who 
enters  the  assembly  from  the  right,  accompanied  by  his  teacher 
Perugino, 

Below  this  picture,  in  different  shades  of  brown,  by  Perino  del 
Vaga  (from  left  to  right) :  Allegorical  figure  of  Philosophy ;  Magi- 
cians conversing  about  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Siege  of  Syracuse ; 
Death  of  Archimedes. 

Under  the  Justice:  4.  Over  the  window  the  three  cardinal 
virtues :  Prudence  with  double  visage  looking  to  the  future  and 
the  past;  right,  Moderation;  left.  Strength.  Below,  at  the  side  of 
the  window,  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  law ; 
right,  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  n.)  presenting  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist  (surrounded  by  numerous  portraits ;  to  the  left 
in  front  Card,  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.).  Below  (by  Perino 
del  Vagci) :  Moses  brings  the  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites ; 
left,  Justinian  entrusts  the  Roman  Code  to  Tribonian.  In  the  space 
beneatk:  Solon*s  address  to  the  Athenian  people  (?). 

m.  Btaiua  d'EliodorOy  the  frescoes  of  which  were  painted  in 
1511-14,  almost  wholly  by  Raphael's  own  band.  The  advance  of 
the  master  in  technical  freedom  and  precision  is  easily  recognisable 
in  the  execution  of  these  paintings. 

On  the  ceiling  are  four  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  prob- 
ably by  Oiul,  BonianOj  but  sadly  damaged:  Jehovah  appears  to 
Noah,  Jacob's  Vision,  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

The  Mural  Paintings,  from  the  first  of  which  the  saloon  de- 
rives its  name,  represent  the  triumph  and  divine  protection  of  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  and 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Below  the  Moses :  1.  Miraculous  Expulsion 
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OF  Heliodobus  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  heavenly  horse- 
man (Maccab.  ii,  3),  being  an  allusion  to  the  deliyeranee  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  from  their  enemies.  On  the  right  Heliodoms 
lies  on  the  ground;  one  of  his  companions  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self, a  second  shouts,  a  third  is  securing  his  booty ;  in  the  back- 
ground the  high-priest  Onias  praying ;  to  the  left  in  the  foreground 
women  and  children,  and  Pope  Julius  II.  on  his  throne  (the  fore- 
most of  the  two  chair-bearers  is  the  engraver  Marcantonio  Rai- 
mondi).  This  composition  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  of  expression. 

Below  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  :  2.  The  Mass  of  Bolsbna.  An  un- 
believing priest  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  by  the  bleeding  of  the  host(eomp.  p.  66),  a  miracle 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Bolsena  in  1263 ;  below  are 
women  and  children ;  opposite  the  priest,  Julius  II.  kneeling  with 
calm  equanimity ;  the  wrathful  cardinal  is  Riario  (founder  of  the 
Cancelleria).  This  work  is  probably  the  most  perfect  of  Raphael's 
frescoes  with  respect  to  execution. 

Below  Noah :  3.  Attila  kbpulsbd  f&om  Romb  bt  Lbo  I. ,  in 
allusion  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Novara  in  1513.  The  pope,  with  the  features  of  Leo  X.,  is  seated 
on  a  white  mule,  around  him  cardinals  and  attendants  on  hone- 
back,  above  him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enveloped  in  a  brilliant 
light,  and  visible  only  to  Attila  and  his  Huns,  who  are  struck 
with  terror  at  the  apparition.    To  the  right  of  this  — 

Below  Jacob's  Vision :  4.  The  Libeiiation  of  Pbtbb,  in  three 
sections.  Over  the  window  Peter  in  the  dungeon  sleeping  between 
the  watchmen  and  awakened  by  the  angel ;  right,  he  is  conducted 
away ;  left,  the  watchmen  awake. 

Under  the  pictures  are  painted  eleven  Caryatides  and  four 
HermaB  in  grisaille.  They  are  symbolical  of  a  life  of  peace,  and 
bear  the  distinct  impress  of  RaphaeVs  inventive  genius^  notwith- 
standing considerable  restoration.  The  paintings  in  different 
shades  of  brown  between  these,  of  similar  import  with  the  large 
figures,  have  been  still  more  freely  retouched. 

IV.  Sala  di  Costantino.  The  pictures  of  this  saloon  were  executed 
under  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici),  after  Raphael's  death,  by 
Qiulio  Romano,  aided  by  Francesco  Penni  and  Raffaello  dal  CoUe^  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  allegorical  figures  of  Comitas  and  Justice, 
in  oil,  and  not  'al  fresco'  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  were  painted  by 
Raphael's  own  hand  ;  but  it  appears,  from  letters  of  Fxa  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  (who  took  an  interest  in  the  work  after  Raphael's  death) 
to  Michael  Angelo,  that  one  figure  only  was  painted  in  oil  by  Ra- 
phael's pupils,  and  that  the  objects  to  be  depicted  were  not  finally 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  Raphael's  death,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
underwent  many  changes  during  their  execution.  For  some  of  the 
pictures,  however,  particularly  for  the  Battle  of  Constantine,  pre- 
liminary sketches  had  been  made  by  Raphael  himself. 
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On  the  long  wall :  1.  Battlb  of  Oonstaktinb  against  Maxentias 
at  Ponte  MoUe,  theemperoiadYancingTictorloasly,  behind  him  flags 
with  the  CI088,  Maxentius  sinking  in  the  riyer  (p.  33T),  flight  and 
defeat  on  all  sides,  painted  by  O.  Romano.  This  fine  composition 
is  fall  of  expression  and  Yigonr,  bnt  the  colouring  is  less  snccess- 
fal.  —  On  the  left  side  of  the  pictnie  Sylvester  I.  between  Faith 
and  Religion ;  on  the  right  Urban  I.  between  ^Justice  and  Charity. 

2.  Baptism  of  Gonstantins  by  Sylvester  I.  (with  the  features 
of  Clement  Til.)  in  the  baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  by  Drancesco 
Penni,  To  the  left  of  this:  Damasns  I.  between  Prudence  and 
Peace ;  right,  Leo  I.  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 

3.  (on  the  window-wall)  Rome  pbesbmtbd  bt  Constantikb  to 
StiiYbstekI.,  hyRaffoMo  dal  CoUe;  left,  Sylvester  with  Fortitude, 
right,  Gregory  VII.  (?)  with  Power  (?). 

4.  Gonstantimb's  Audkess  to  his  warriors  regarding  the  vic- 
torious omen  of  the  cross,  designed  by  Raphael  (?),  and  executed 
by  O.  Romano,  who  added  the  dwarf  (perhaps  Gradasso  Berettai  of 
Norcia,  dwarf  of  Card.  Hippolytus  de*  Medici)  and  several  other 
figures.  —  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  between  the  Church  and  Eternity, 
right  Clement  I.  between  Moderation  and  •Urbanity.  —  The  scenes 
below  aTO  from  the  life  of  Constantino,  designed  by  0.  Romano. 

The  CsiitiNO,  completed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  is  adorned  with  an 
allegory  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  In  the 
pendentives  are  Italian  landscapes,  with  corresponding  allegorical 
figures  in  the  lunettes. 

One  of  the  custodians  of  this  saloon  (^2  fr-)  shows  the  neigh- 
bouring *Cappella  di  Kiccold  Y. ,  erected  by  Nicholas  Y.  and  deco- 
rated by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fieaole  in  1447  with  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  SS.  Lawrence  and  Stephen.  They  are  one  of  the  last  and  finest 
works  of  that  master,  but  were  buried  in  oblivion  until  restored 

under  Gregory  XIII.  and  Pius  YII. 

The  TTppbb  SfiaiES  represents  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Stephen :  1.  (to 
the  right  of  the  door)  Stephen  consecrated  deacon  by  Peter;  2.  He  distri- 
butes alms  as  deacon;  3.  He  preaches;  4.  He  is  brought  betore  the  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem ;  5.  He  is  dragged  away  to  his  martyrdom ;  6.  His  death  by 
stoning.  ^  Bslow,  in  the  same  order,  scenes  Arom  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence:  1. 
Consecrated  deacon  by  Sixtus  II. ;  2.  Sixtus  (with  the  features  of  l^ichu- 
las  V.  ?)  gives  him  treasures  fur  distribution  among  the  poor;  3.  Distribution 
of  the  ssune ;  4.  The  saint  is  condemned  by  the  emperor ;  5.  His  martyrdom. 
Also  on  the  wall  below :  1.  St.  Bonaventura,  r.  St.  Johannes  Ghrysostomus. 
In  the  Taulting :  1.  St.  Augustine,  r.  St.  Gregory.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  wall:  I.  St.  Athanasius,  r.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  On  the  vaulting:  1.  St. 
Leo,  r.  St.  Ambrose.  On  the  ceiling  the  Four  Evangelists.  Though  thus 
in  im.mediate  proximity  to  the  boundless  energy  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  lovely  forms  of  Raphael,  the  frescoes  of  the  Cappella  Niecolina  yet 
hold  tJheir  ground  in  virtue  of  their  air  of  perfect  devotion,  calm  contem- 
plative worship,  and  prayerful  mood.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  heightens  the 
effect  of  Fra  A.ngelico''s  work. 

**Saphael'B  Loggie.  Leaving  the  Sala  di  Costantino,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  floor  of  the  loggie  which  enclose  the  Oortile  di 
S.  Pamaso  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  289),  the  W.  (right)  wing  of 
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which  was  emhelliahed  with  stncoo  mouldings,  painted  enrichments, 
and  ceiling-paintings,  from  designs  by  Raphael  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, by  Oiulio  RomanOy  Giovanni  da  Udiney  and  others  of  his 
pupils.  The  hall  was  originally  open,  and  the  paintings  have  there- 
lore  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to  the  air,  but  since  1813  they 
have  been  protected  by  windows  of  glass.  The  stucco  work  and  the 
painted  ornamentation  are  by  Oiov.  da  Udine,  and  its  style  has  mani- 
festly been  influenced  by  the  antique  works  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  found  a  short  time  previously  in  the  Thermie  of  Titus  (p.  237). 
Amongst  the  ceiling-paintings  after  Raphael's  designs  those  in  the 
first  vault  are  by  Oiulio  Romano,  the  others  by  Franc.  Penni,  Per- 
ino  del  Vagay  Polidoro  da  CaravaggiOf  and  others.  Each  of  the  13  sec- 
tions of  the  vaulting  contains  four  quadrangular  frescoes,  which 
are  together  known  as  *  Raphael' a  BihW.  All  these  compositions  dis- 
play rare  fertility  of  invention  and  gracefulness  of  treatment  (20  c. 
to  the  custodian  who  opens  the  door). 

Ceiliko  Paintinos.    The  iint  twelve  vaults  contain  scenes  from  the 
Old,   and  the  thirteenth    scenes   from  the  New  Testament.    We  begin  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  approach,  i.  e.  the  side  opposite  the  present  en- 
trance.   Staircase:  I.  (over  the  door)  1.  Separation  of  light  from  darkness; 
2.  Separation  of  land  from  sea^  3.  Creation  of  the  snn  and  moon;  4.  Crea- 
tion of  the  animals.  —  II.  4.  Creation  of  Eve;  i.  The  Fall;  2.  Banishment 
from  Paradise ;  3.  Adam  and  Eve  working  (destroyed).  —  III.  1.  Noah  building 
Tv^l  2.  Deluge;  3.  Egress  from  the  ark  (destroyed);  4.  Noah's  sacrifice, 
o"  ly*  C'  -Abraham  and  Melchisedek;  3.  God  promises  Abraham  posterity; 
^.  Abraham  and  the  three  angels ;  4.  Lot's  fli^t  from  Sodom.  —  V.  1.  God 
appears  to  Isaac ;  3.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  caressing  Rebecca ;  2.  Isaac  blesses 
Jacob;  4.  Esau  and  Isaac.  —  VI.  1.  Jacob's  vision  of  the  ladder;  2.  Jacob 
and  Kachel  at  the  well ;  3.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban  for  having  given  him  Leah 
laestroyed)  ;  4.  Jacob  on  his  journey.  -  VII.  1.  Joseph  relates  his  dream  to 
f^Lfirfrr^^J    2-  Joseph  is  sold;  3.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife;    4.  Joseph 
h„i^?«^  K  *^5*'^<^**'*  dream.  —  VIII.  1.  Finding  of  Moses;  2.  Hoses  at  the 
thP  inft  'i*^'  3.  DestrucUon  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea;  4.  Hoses  strikes 
Adoration  Z  ^1?*®'-   ~  ^^'  1-  ^^^^^  receiving  the  tables  of  the  Law ;   2. 
before  Thl  Su^^  ^?^^^''  ""^^^   M<>»e«  ^^e*^«  *^«  ^a^^es;   3.   Moses  kneels 
people    -!  V    ?''  ^^  *^®"*'   ^'  ^^^^  »^<^^*  *^®  ***>^e«  ^^  t^e  Law    to  the 

3.  Joshua  hJi-   /k^**®  Israelites  crossing  the  Jordan;  2.  Fall  of  Jericho; 

4.  Joshua  *«5  J^?®  ^"^^  »**»d  still  during  the  battle  with  the  Ammonites; 
Samuel  s^noinu  i^^?^  ^X^^^^""^  ^''^^^^''^  among  the  twelve  tribea.  -  XI.  1. 
Syrians-    3     T?  ^.*^*^5  2.  David  and  Goliath;  4.  David's  triumph 
2.  Solomon's  Jif/i      sees  Bathsheba.  -  XIL    1.   Zadok    anointS    S 


«.iiariuing    small    r*»l'    f  -  - ~ 

Here  to  the  left  aK  ***  *^®  arches  of  the  windows  of  the'  first  section. 
grinder  of  coIqum  k^®'  ^®  perceived  Raphael,  sitting  and  drawing,  with  a 
busied  in  executing  S!^.  ^™'  ^o^er  <low»  »'«  a  number  of  his  pupils 
^jns  the  celebHti  ®}^^*®*®''f  designs,  and  below  them  Pama.  who 
at  work,  and  there  is  %.-  *^®  ^®'^-    ^  ^^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bricklayer  la  seen 


proclaims 


both   apparentty  portrf^*  "^y^' ^^'^  ***  *^®  "6^* '^'^^^  of  *^»«  2nd  window, 
life  and  habits  of  thrtV\  ^®  ^^*'^®  *^"^'^''  *  charming  picture  of  the 
The  dec         •      *'tists  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 

story,  with  st^ueco^  w  ^i  *^®  *''^  ^*^®^  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '<>««*«  of  this 

paintings  by  artiatsT^lu  ^Yn^^^^^  ^  Faenza  and  Paul  Sehor,  and 

*'ti8ts  Of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  is  very  inferior  to  the 
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above  described  works  of  Raphael's  period.  —  Immediately  to  the 
left,  in  the  K.  (flist)  wing,  is  the  approach  to  the  picture-gallery ; 
we  ascend  the  stairs,  and  at  the  top  ring  at  the  door  on  the  left. 

The  **Fietiire  QnXt&rj  of  the  Vatican  was  founded  by  Pius  Yll. 
by  collecting  the  pictures  restored  by  the  French  in  1815,  most  of 
which  had  been  taken  from  churches,  and  by  adding  others.  With 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  this  is  the  most  important  collection  in  Rome, 
being  inferior  to  that  gallery,  and  to  other  great  Roman  private  col* 
lections  in  the  number  of  its  works  alone,  while  surpassing  them 
in  seleetness.  —  Permesso,  see  p.  124  (fee  ^/2  fr.).  The  pictures 
are  not  numbered,  but  are  furnished  with  notices  of  the  subjects 
and  the  names  of  the  artists.    Catalogue,  see  p.  287. 

I.  Boom.  On  the  left :  Quercino,  John  the  Baptist ;  Leonardo  da 
Ftnei,  St.  Jerome,  dead-colouring,  in  shades  of  brown,  evidently 
a  study  of  strong  perspective,  probalrty  painted  about  1480-83; 
*IUipka^j  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  predelle  to  the  Coronation  of  Mary  in  the  3rd  Room ;  Angel, 
da  Fiesoley  Scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari ;  GuereinOj 
Christ  and  Thomas;  Oiov.  B«U»nt,  M.  Magdalene  anointing  the 
wounds  of  the  Dead  Christ,  painted  in  Mantegna's  school,  about 
1470-80 ;  Franeia,  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome ;  MurUlOf  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  Arbues;  Benoszo  €k>zzoli(f)^  Miracles  of  St.  Hyacinth.  — 
Window-wall :  Carlo  Crivelli^  Dead  Christ  with  Mary,  St.  John,  and 
Magdalene ;  Oarofalo,  Madonna  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Catharine.  — 
On  the  entrance- wall :  Murillo,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  3fi«- 
riUo,  Nuptials  of  the  infant  Christ  with  St.  Catharine  (p.  34) ;  Petu- 
gino^  SS.  Benedict,  Scholastica,  and  Placidus;  *Fra  Angelica ^  Small 
Madonna  with  angels  on  a  gold  ground ;  ^Bonifacio,  Madonna  with 
St.  John  and  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (fine  colour- 
ing). —  Exit- wall:  ^Baphael,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  three 
charming  female  figures,  predella  of  the  Entombment  in  the  Pal. 
Borghese,  In  grisaille  (1507). 

II.  Booh.  On  the  right:  *DomeniehinOj  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, one  of  his  best  works  (1614).  —  Opposite  the  window : 
^Baphaely  Madonna  of  Foligno,  1512 ;  in  the  background  the  town 
of  Foligno,  into  which  a  bomb  falls ;  to  the  right,  below,  St.  Je- 
rome recommends  to  the  Madonna  Sigismondo  Conti,  secretary  of 
Julius  II.,  who  ordered  the  painting  for  S.  Maria  in  Aracosli,  whence 
it  was  transferred  to  S.  Anna  delle  Contesse  in  Foligno  in  1565 
(comp.  p.  210) ;  to  the  left  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 'In  Its  striking  vigour,  the  lifelike  individuality  of  its  portraits, 
and  the  powerful  and  delicately -blended  colouring  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno  far  surpasses  all  Raphaers  earlier  oil-paintings'.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  picture  from  wood  to  canvas,  effected  at  Paris,  to  which 
the  picture  had  been  carried  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  has 
necessitated  a  little  restoration.  —  **Raphael,  The  Transfiguration, 
his  last  great  work,  painted  for  Card.  Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards 
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Clement  VII.),  and  preserved  down  to  1797  in  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio.  The  upper  part  is  by  Raphaers  own  hand:  Christ  hovering 
between  Moses  and  Elias ;  Peter,  James,  and  John  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  dazzled  by  the  light.  The  figures,  to  the  left,  in  an  attitude 
of  adoration,  are  St.  Lawreice  and  St.  Stephen.  The  lower  half 
(much  darkened  by  age),  where  the  other  disciples  are  being  re- 
quested to  heal  the  possessed  boy,  was  partly  executed  by  RaphaePs 
pupils. 

III.  Room.  On  the  entrance-wall:  *  Titian,  ^Madonna  of  S. 
Niccol5  de'  Frari*,  completed  in  1523,  and  carried  in  1770  to  Rome, 
where  the  rounded  upper  part  of  the  picture  was  out  off.  The  ener- 
getic fidelity  of  the  colouring,  the  dignity  of  the  design  and  details, 
and  the  lofty  gravity  of  the  whole  composition  renders  this  one  of 
the  most  important  works  of  the  master's  middle  period.  Ouereino, 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona.  — Bight  long- wall :  Spagnoletto,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence ;  Ouereino ,  M.  Magdalene ;  Bern.  PinturiechiOj 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin ,  painted  for  the  church  delle  Fratte  at 
Perugia,  about  1500;  below  are  the  Apostles,  St.  Francis,  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  and  three  Franciscans.  Then,  Resurrection,  probably  paint- 
ed by  Raphael  when  a  youth ,  from  a  design  of  his  master  Peru- 
gino ;  the  sleeping  soldier  to  the  right  is  said  to  be  Raphael's  own 
portrait,  the  one  fleeing  to  the  left  that  of  Perugino.  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ,  designed  by  Raphael  for  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
di  Monte  Luce  near  Perugia,  the  upper  half  painted  by  O.  RomanOj 
the  lower  by  Francesco  Penni  (U  Fattore)  in  1525 ;  Lo  8pagna, 
Adoration  of  the  infant  Christ  (formerly  in  La  Spineta  near  Todi)  ; 
*Raphael,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  in  1503  in  Peruglno's 
school,  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia;  ^Perugino,  Madonna  on  a  throne 
with  Laurentius,  Ludovicus,  Herculanus,  and  Constantius,  the 
guardian  saints  of  Perugia,  painted  in  1496  ^  SaasoferratOy  Madonna. 
—  End-wall:  *Caravaggio,  Entombment,  one  ofthe  ablest  works  of 
the  Naturalistic  School.  —  Window-wall:  *  Titian,  Portrait  of  Nice. 
Marcello,  Doge  of  Venice  (1473-74),  not  painted  from  nature,  but 
full  of  individuality ,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  ugliness  which  at 
once  repels  and  attracts  the  spectator.  Niceolb  Alunno,  Crucifixion 
of  Christ  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  two  large  paintings  in  several 
sections.  Between  these :  *Meloz*o  da  Forli,  Fresco  from  the  former 
library  of  the  Vatican,  representing  SixtusIV.  the  donor,  with  Card. 
GKul.  della  Rovere  (Julius  II.)  and  his  nephew  Pietro  Riario ;  be- 
fore him  kneels  Platinai  prefect  of  the  library. 

IV.  Room.  Entrance-wall :  Valentin ,  Martyrdom  of  Processus 
and  Martinianus;  QuidoReni,  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter;  N.  Poussin, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus.  —  Right  wall :  F.  Baroceio ,  Ajmun- 
elation ;  A,  Sacchi ,  Mass  of  Gregory  the  Great  (there  are  mosaic 
copies  of  these  three  pictures  in  St.  Peter's) ;  Baroceio,  St.  Michel- 
ina.  —  Window- wall:  *Moretto,  Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and 
Bartholomew;  Paolo  Veronese,  Vision  of  St. Helena;   Correggio(f), 
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Christ  in  a  nimbus.  —  Left  wall:  Outdo  Beni,  Madonna,  with  SS. 
Thomas  and  Jerome  below;  A.  Saechi,  St.Romuald. 


Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  domain  of  painting, 
must  also  be  reckoned  *BaplifterB  Tapestry,  exhibited  in  the  Gal- 
leria  degli  Araszi ,  adjoining  the  Gallerie  dei  Oandelabri  (see  PI., 
p.  314),  and  now  aooessible,  without  special  permesso,  to  ylsitors 
to  the  collections  of  antiquities.  The  tapestry  was  executed  from  car- 
toons drawn  by  Baphael  in  1515  and  1516,  seven  of  which  were  pur- 
chased in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  These  designs,  derived  fh>m  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament,  are  among  the  most  admirable  of  the 
great  master's  works.  Each  piece  of  tapestry,  wrought  at  Brussels 
(not,  as  formerly  supposed,  at  Arras,  the  cradle  of  the  handicraft) 
with  great  skill  in  wool,  silk,  and  goldy  when  complete  cost  about 
7001.  They  were  originally  intended  to  cover  the  lower  and  un- 
painted  part  of  the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  They  are  now  sadly 
damag^ed  and  faded,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints.  During  the  siege 
of  BoBie  in  1527  the  tapestry  was  carried  off  and  seriously  injured, 
hut  waa  restored  to  Julius  III.  in  1533.  In  1798  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  was  sold  to  a  Genoese  Jew,  from  whom 
it  was  repurchased  by  Pius  VII.  in  1808.  The  numerous  other 
copies  in  tapestry  of  these  cartoons,  of  which  the  oldest  are  in 
Berlin  and  others  in  Dresden,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  testify  to  the 
widespread  admiration  which  they  excited. 

The  Mabginal  Soxtr es  in  bronze-colour  .  partly  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  when  Cardinal  de**  Medici.  The  decorations  and  ara- 
besques which  surround  the  principal  designs  are  chiefly  by  Raphaers  pupil 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  following  are  the  Pbincipal  Scenes.  1st  Section: 
to  the  left,  *1.  The  people  of  Lystra  about  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
Bamabafl;  '^.  Paul  preaching;  ""d.  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys;  H.  Death 
Of  Ananias;  to  the  right,  *5.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  *6.  St.  Peter  healing 
the  lame  man  in  the  Temple;  *7.  Miraculous  Draught  of  fishes.  —  2nd  Sec- 
tion: to  the  left,  8.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  9.  The  supper  at 
Emmaufl ;  10.  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple ;  11.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds;  12.  Ascension;  13.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  to  the  right,  ^14. 
Mamaere  of  the  Innocents,  on  three  pieces  of  tapestry ;  15.  ^Feed  my  lambs'. 
—  3rd  Section:  to  the  left,  16.  Resurrection ;  17.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
to  the  right,  *18.  Stoning  of  Stephen;  19.  Religion  between  Justice  and 
Mercy;  *30.  Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi;  21.  Elymas  struck  with  blindness; 
^22.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Those  indicated  with  asterisks  are  from 
the  cartoonB  of  Raphael;  the  others  may  have  been  executed  from  small 
sketches  by  the  same  master,  but  the  designs  used  by  the  tapestry-workers 
are  beUered  to  have  been  drawn  by  Flemish  artists.  The  pieces  of  fine 
early-Fleniish  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  section  are  much  superior  in  technical  workmanship  to  Italian  tapes- 
try. The  best  are  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  several  scenes  from  the 
Passioii. 

The  gallery  of  the  tapestry  is  adjoined  by  the  Oalleria  Qeo- 
grafiea,  a  corridor  160  yds.  long,  with  maps  designed  by  the  Do- 
minican Igna%io  DanUj  and  executed  by  his  brother  Antonio  under 
Oregory  XIII.  in  1580;  ceiling-paintings  by  Tempesta  and  others; 
also  a  number  of  ancient  busts,  some  of  them  valuable, 
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B.  Antiquities. 

Museo  Pio^Clementino.  Museo  Chiaramonti.  Braeeio  Nuovo.  Egyp' 

tian  Muaeum,  Etruscan  Museum. 
(Comp.  Plan,  pp.  306y  307.) 

Pbbmbsso,  see  p.  124.  Gatalogoe  by  Brcolt  Massif  4  fr.  (abridgment 
in  English^  Fr«neh,  or  Italian,  2  fr.)* 

The  Vatican  Gojllbotion  op  ANnairiTiBS ,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  by  the  Popes  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement  YU., 
and  Paul  III.  in  the  Belvedere ,  which  was  erected  by  BramanU 
under  Julius  II.  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Borne.  Here, 
for  example,  were  preserved  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, and  the  Laocoon.  Clement  XIY.  (Ganganelli,  d.  1774)  de- 
termined to  institute  a  more  extensive  collection ,  in  consequenee 
of  which  the  Museo  Pio^CUmentiru)  arose  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessor Pius  YI.  The  museum  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  E, 
Q.  ViscorUL  It  was  despoiled  of  its  costliest  treasures  by  the  French 
in  1797,  but  most  of  these  were  restored  to  Pius  YII.  in  1816  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Pius  YII.  extended  the  collection  by  adding  to 
it  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  and  in  1821  the  Br€Uieio  Nuovo ;  and 
Gregory  XYI.  added  the  Egyptian  and  the  Etruscan  Museum* 

The  Entbancb  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace,  not  far  from  the 
N.W.  comer.  Approaching  from  the  Borgo,  we  cross  the  Piazza 
S.  Pietro,  proceed  to  the  left  great  flight  of  steps  of  St.  Peter's 
through  the  passage  under  the  portico,  walk  round  the  whole  of 
St.  Peter's,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  thus  obtain  an  excellent 
idea  (comp.  also  plan,  p.  278),  and  then,  between  the  Yatican 
Gardens  (closed)  and  the  palace ,  reach  the  gate  under  the  Sala 
della  Blga.  (This  point  may  be  reached  by  carriage  ,*  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  visitors  to  alight  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  as  the 
drivers  sometimes  pretend.)  We  ring  at  the  gate,  give  up  our  per- 
messo,  and  ascend  to  the  Sola  a  Croce  Oreea,  described  below.  (The 
glass-door  opposite  the  staircase  leads  to  the  Library,  p.  319.) 

**Mu8B0  Pio-Clbhbntino.  *Musbo  Chiaramonti.  *Bbacoio  Nuovo. 

The  **Mu860  Pio-ClementiiLO,  the  real  nucleus  of  the  Yatican 
collection,  contains  several  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques.  It  is 
divided  into  11  departments,  denoted  by  Roman  numerals.  The  main 
entrance  was  formerly  from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti  (p.  311),  and 
the  numbering  of  the  sculptures  still  begins  there.  According  to 
the  present  arrangements,  as  already  said,  we  first  enter  the  — 

I.  Sala  a  Croce  Ch:«ca,  constructed  by  Simonetti,  under  Pius  YI., 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  floor  are  three  ancient  mosaics. 
Ill  the  centre  a  head  of  Pallas,  found  in  1741  in  the  Yilla  Rufflnella, 
near  Frascati.  By  the  steps,  between  the  two  sphinxes,  *Flower- 
basket  from  Roma  Yecchia  (p.  350).  At  the  entrance  to  the  follow- 
ing room  (SalaRotonda,  p.  306):  Bacchus.  We  here  begin  to  enumer- 
ate the  more  important  sculptures:  559.  Augustus;  564.  Lucius 
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Yenis.  566.  Large  sareophagns  in  porphyry,  of  Gonatantia,  daughter 
of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  from  her  tomb,  afterwards  the  church  of  S. 
Oostanza,  near  S.  AgneeeQi.  342) ;  it  is  adorned  with  Yintage-acenes 
(perhaps  in  illusion  to  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord).  567.  Priestess  of 
Geres ;  569.  Clio ;  570.  The  elder  Faustina ;  *574.  Yenns,  perhaps  a 
copy  of  the  Cnidian  Yenns  of  PraxiteUs  (p.  xxxii),  drapery  of  metal 
modem ;  578,  579.  Egyptian  Sphinxes ;  left,  581.  Trajan ;  582.  Apollo 
Githarcedns,  restored  as  a  Muse ;  589.  Sarcophagus  of  St.  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino,  from  her  tomb  near  Torre  Pignattara(p.  345), 
transferred  to  the  Lateran  hy  Hadrian  lY.,  and  thence  to  the  Va- 
tican by  Pius  VT. ;  592.  Augustus.  By  the  stairs :  to  the  right,  600. 
Recumbent  river-god,  said  to  hare  been  restored  by  Michael  Angelo 
(opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  Museum,  p.  316). 

We  now  ascend  the  staircase  (with  20  antique  columns  from 
Prsneste),  leading  to  the  right  to  the  — 

n.  Bala  della  Biga,  a  circular  hall  with  a  cupola. 

In  the  centre:  ^23.  Biga,  or  two-horse  chariot,  from  which 
the  saloon  derives  its  name.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  richly  adorned 
with  leaves,  which  was  used  for  centuries  as  an  episcopal  throne  in 
S.  Marco,  and  a  part  of  the  right  horse  are  alone  ancient.  *608. 
Bearded  Bacchus,  inscribed  ^Sardanapallos' ;  *610.  Effeminate 
Bacchus ;  611.  Combatant,  in  the  head  resembling  Alcibiades,  and 
in  position  a  figure  of  the  group  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  at 
Naples ;  ^612.  Draped  statue,  from  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani  in  Venice ; 
614.  Apollo  CitharoBdus;  *615.  Discobolus,  of  the  Attic  school, 
perhaps  after  Alcamenes;  616.  Portrait-statue  of  Phocion,  Epami- 
nondas,  or  Aristomenes  (?).  *618.  Discobolus  of  Myron  (p.  xxxi) ; 
the  original  was  of  bronze ;  head  modem,  and  inaccurately  replaced ; 
it  should  have  been  turned  to  the  side,  as  the  excellent  replica  in 
the  Pal.  Lancelotti  (p.  190)  shows.  619.  Charioteer;  621.  Sar- 
cophagus-relief, race  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus;  622.  Small  Diana. 

Turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  Sala  della  Biga,  straight  in 
front  of  the  staircase,  we  reach  the  — 

in.  Oalleria  dei  Candelabri,  a  corridor  110  yds.  in  length, 
dlTided  into  6  sections.  The  ceiling-paintings,  by  L,  Seitz  (1883- 
36),  consist  partly  of  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Leo  XIII.  and  partly 
of  allegorical  scenes  (Apotheosis  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  Arts  and 
Sciences  under  the  protection  of  the  church).  The  handsome  marble 
pavement  is  quite  new. 

Section  I.,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance:  2,  06.  Birds*  nests  and 
children;  to  the  right,  *19.  Boy  in  a  stooping  posture,  as  if  reaching  after 
scattered  nats  or  the  like  -y  31  (to  the  right)  and  85  (to  the  left},  Cande- 
labra fvoim  Otrieoli,  the  former  with  a  satyr,  Silemis,  and  a  Baechante, 
the  latter  with  Apollo,  Marsyas ,  and  the  Scythian ;  to  the  left,  45.  Head 
of  a  youthful  satyr;  52.  Sleeping  satyr,  in  green  basalt.  —  Section  II:  to 
the  right,  74.  Fonntain-flgnre  of  Pan,  removing  a  Ihom  from  the  foot  of 
a  satyr;  81.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa;  to  the  right,  83. 
Sarcophagus,  with  the  murder  of  ^gistheus  and  Ciyteemnestra  by  Orestes; 
93  (to  the  right)  and  97  (to  the  left),  Candelabra  from  S.  Costanza;  to 
the  left,  104.  Ganymede  and  the  eagle;  to  the  left,  113.  Sarcophagus-relief 
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of  PrutesUaua  and  Laodameia;  117,  119.  Boys  with  water-veasels  (fountain- 
figurea))  *113a.  Ganymede  carried  off  by  the  eagle,  copy  of  a  celehrated 
work  by  Leocharef.  —  Skction  III. :  to  the  right ,  Mosaics  of  dead  fish, 
dates,  etc.:  134a.  Circalar  rim  of  a  fountain  (puteal),  with  Bacchanalian 
scenes;  134b.  Modern  work  of  the  same  kind.  Between  the  last  two, 
archaic  figure  of  a  god ,  on  a  basis  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription  by 
SemoSancus;  ISfi.  Sitting  statuette  of  Sophocles ;  to  the  left,  140.  Soenttes; 
to  the  left,  141,  1&8.  Bacchus  with  the  panther;  148.  Satyr  with  the  infant 
Bacchus.  ^  Sbctioh  IV. :  157  (to  the  right)  and  219  (to  the  left),  Candelabra 
from  S.  Costanza ;  to  the  right,  16S.  Draped  statue  of  a  Roman  matron ;  to 
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copliagus,  with  Diana  and  Endymion;  to  the  right,  257.  Ganymede;  to 
the  left,  26A.  One  of  Niobe's  children;  to  the  left,  269.  Sarcophagus,  with 
the  rape  of  the  daughters  of  Lencippus  by  the  Dioacuri.  Upon  the  laat, 
statue  of  a  fighting  Gaol ,  from  the  trophy  of  King  Attalus  on  the  Acro- 
polis at  Athens  fp.  xxxiii).  —  The  next  gallery  contains  the  Tapestry  of 
Raphael,  p.  303. 

We  now  descend  and  retain  to  the  Sala  a  Oroce  Gieca,  and  pass 
through  it  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  B07)  to  the  — 

lY.  Sala  Botonda,  erected  under  Pius  YI.  hy  Simonetli^  after 
the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The  floor  contains  an  admirable  *Mo8aie, 
found  in  1780  in  the  Thermae  at  Otricoli,  with  Nereids,  Tritons, 
Centaurs,  and  masks.  In  the  centre  a  magnificent  basin  of  porphyry 
from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance : 
554.  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Seyerus ;  553.  Ploiina,  wife 
of  Trajan.  Then ,  to  the  left ,  552.  Juno  Sotpita,  from  LanuTiam 
(p.  382) ,  copy  of  an  ancient  Latin  image  made  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines;  551.  Claudius;  550.  Statue  of  Claudius  as  Jupiter, 
found  in  1865  at  CivitiL  Layinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium  (p.  382) ; 
549.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  548.  Nerva,  on  the  pedestal  a  fine  relief,  but 
of  doubtful  meaning ;  547.  Sea-god,  found  near  Pozzuoli,  perhaps  a 
personification  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea ,  the 
ornaments  of  leaves  and  fruits  indicating  the  riches  of  the  shores ; 
"'546.  So-called  Barherini  Juno ;  545.  Bust  of  Antinous ;  544.  Her- 
cules, colossal  statue  in  gilded  bronze  (12  ft.  in  height),  found  in 
1864  in  the  foundations  of  the  Pal.  Righetti,  near  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  (p.  205) ;  543.  Colossal  head  of  Hadrian,  from  that  em- 
peror's mausoleum  (Castello  S.  Angelo ;  comp.  p.  275) ;  *542.  Female 
statue  restored  as  Ceres;  541.  Faustina,  wife  Qf  Antoninus  Pius. 
540.  Antinous  as  Bacchus,  from  Hadrian's  Prsnestine  villa  (p.  384; 
^Antinous  Braschi') ;  the  unohiselled  state  of  the  body  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  statue  was  originally  draped,  perhaps  with  metal ; 
the  present  drapery,  however,  is  modem.  **539.  Bust  ofZe%u  from 
Otricoli,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  extant,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  Zeus  of  Phidias,  whereas,  according 
to  modem  crities,  the  head  is  a  modification  of  the  Lysippns  type. 
Then,  556,  Pertinax ;  555.  Genius  of  Augustus.  —  In  the  spaces 
between  the  above  sculptures  are  a  number  of  excellent  Greek  por- 
trait-heads ,  removed  from  the  next  room :  510*  Alciblades ;  512. 
Sleeping  Epimenides ;  514.  Socrates ;  518.  Themistocles  (?) ;  519. 
Zeno,  the  Eleatic;  521.  Euripides.  Opposite:  498.  Epicurus; 
500.  Zeno,  the  Stoic;  502.  iEschines,  the  orator;  506.  Demos- 
thenes ;  507.  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic ;  509.  Metrodorus,  the  Epicu- 
rean. At  the  entrance  to  the  next  room :  537,  538.  Tragedy,  Co- 
medy, two  herms  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  —  In  the  passage  to  the 
next  room :  533.  Minerva ;  535.  Mnemosyne,  mother  of  the  Muses. 
We  next  enter  the  — 

V.  Sala  deUe  Muse.  We  first  enter  an  Ante-Room:  (left)  ^525. 
Pericles ;  524.  Sappho  (?) ;  523.  Aspasia,  so-called  from  the  modem 
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inscription  on  the  base.  Right:  531.  Periander  of  Corinth;  530. 
LycnigiiB(?);  528.  Bias,  the  misanthrope  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 

The  magnificent  Sala  itself,  also  constracted  by  Simonetti  under 
Pius  VI.,  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  ivith  a  dome,  and  adorned 
with  sixteen  columns  of  Carrara  marble.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  statues  of  the  Muses  preserved  here,  vrhich,  with  the  exception 
of  Nob.  504,  520,  vrere  found  vrith  the  Apollo  at  Tivoli  in  1774. 
In  the  oentre  of  the  right  wall :  *516.  Apollo  Musagetea,  in  a  long 
robe,  -with  an  air  of  poetic  rapture,  standing  on  an  altar  with  a 
representation  of  the  Lares.  To  the  right  of  the  Apollo:  515. 
CaUiope  (Mmae  of  epio  poetry);  511.  Terpsichore  (dancing);  to  the 
left,  51 7.  Erato  (erotic  poetry) ;  520.  Euterpe  (music).  Then,  on 
the  other  side:  499.  Melpomene  (tragedy);  503.  Thalia  (comedy); 
504.  Vrania  (astronomy);  505.  Clio  (history);  508.  Polyhymnia 
(higher  lyric  poetry). 

Ante^Boom  on  the  other  side,  forming  also  the  ante-room  of  the 
Sala  degli  Animali :  (right)  494.  Greek  portrait-henna ;  495.  Bac- 
chus In  female  attire;  496.  Herma  of  Hesiod.  Above :  493.  Relief  of 
the  birth  of  Bacchus.  Left  side :  492.  Herma  of  Sophocles,  the  only 
one  authenticated  by  an  inscription  (mutilated);  491.  Sileniis; 
490.  Herma  of  Diogenes.    Above :  489.  Dance  of  the  Corybantes. 

▼I.  Sala  degli  Animali,  containing  a  number  of  animal-pieces 
in  white  and  coloured  marble,  most  of  them  modem  or  freely 
restored ;  a  great  part  of  the  floor  is  paved  with  ancient  mosaics. 

Tbis  ball  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  means  of  four  granite  columns, 
which  form  a  passage  from  the  Sala  delle  Muse  into  the  court  of  the 
Belvedere  (p.  W9).  To  thb  Right:  194.  Sow  and  litter;  202.  Colossal 
earners  head  as  the  aperture  of  a  fountain ;  206.  Hercules  with  Geryon ; 
210.  Diana,  badly  restored  \  213.  Hercules  and  Cerberus ;  220.  Bacchanalian 
genius  on  a  lion;  228.  Triton  carrying  off  a  nymph.  Below,  on  an 
oval  sarcophagus -cover,    triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus;   232.  Minotaur. 

To  THS  Lbft  :  116.  Two  greyhounds  playing ;  134a,  125a.  Mosaics  from 
Hadrian's  Villa ;  124.  Sacrifice  to  Mithras ;  134.  Hercules  with  the  slain  l^e- 
mean  lion ;  1^.  Hercules  slaying  Diomedes ;  138.  Centaur  with  a  Cupid  on 
his  back.  (Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  see  be- 
low.) 139.  Commodus  on  horseback  (Beminrs  model  for  the  statue  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's) ;  151.  Sheep  sacrificed  on  the  altar ; 
153.  Small  group  of  a  goat-herd  and  his  goats;  157.  (in  the  next  window) 
Belief  of  a  cow  and  calf. 

YII.  €kdleria  delle  Statue i  originally  a  summer-house  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  and  converted  into  a  museum  by  Clement- XIV.  and 
Pius  VI.  The  lunettes  contain  remains  of  paintings  by  Pinturicchio. 
—  To  the  right  of  the  entrance :  248.  Clodius  Albinus ,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Septimius  Severus.  The  statue  stands  on  an  interesting 
cippus  of  travertine  (found  in  1777  not  far  from  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  near  S.  Carlo  al  Corso),  which  marked  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Caius,  son  of  Germanicus,  was  burned.  •250.  Eros  of 
Praxiteles  (*i2  Oenio  del  Vaticano\  p.  xxxii),  found  near  Centocelle 
on  the  Via  Labicana ;  on  the  back  are  traces  of  wings ;  above  it, 
249.  Relief,  attributed  to  Mich.  Angdo:  Cosimo  I.  aiding  Pisa; 
251.  So-called  Doryphorus ;  ♦253.  Triton,   upper  part  only,  found 
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near  Tivoli ;  255.  Paris,  copied  from  a  fine  original;  256.  Toutbfal 
Hercules;  257.  Diana  (relief);  258.  Bacchus;  259.  Figare  with 
male  torso,  probably  Apollo,  incorrectly  restored  as  Pallas  (so- 
called  Minerva  Pacifera)  'with  the  oliye-branch ;  260.  Greek  tomb- 
relief ;  *261.  Mourning  Penelope,  an  imitation  of  the  more  ancient 
style,  on  the  pedestal  a  relief  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  263.  Relief 
of  a  female  figure  in  a  quadriga;  264.  Apollo  SauroctonuB,  lying  in 
lyait  for  a  lizard ,  after  a  bronze  statue  by  Praxiteles ;  *265.  Ama- 
son  J  from  the  Villa  Mattel ;  267.  Drunken  satyr ;  268.  Juno,  from 
the  Therms  of  Otricoli;  269.  Relief,  Jason  and  Medea  (?);  270. 
Urania,  from  Tivoli,  freely  restored;  *27i.  and  390.  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  room  of  the  busts)  Poiidippus 
and  Menander,  two  admirable  portrait-statues  of  these  comic  dra- 
matists, in  Pentelic  marble,  perhaps  original  works  of  Cephisodohia^ 
son  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xxxii),  from  the  theatre  at  Athens,  found  at 
Rome  under  Sixtus  Y.  near  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna,  where  they 
were  long  revered  as  saints.  —  The  visitor  may  conveniently  quit 
this  gallery  here  and  Inspect  that  of  the  busts  (see  below). 

Window-wall,  beyond  the  Menander :  392.  Septimius  Severns ; 
393.  Girl  imploring  protection,  erroneously  regarded  as  a  Dido,  the 
original  in  the  Pal.  Barberini  (p.  171);  394.  Neptune  Verospi; 
395.  Apollo  Githarcedus,  archaic;  396.  Wounded  Adonis  (the  hand, 
of  which  there  are  traces  was  probably  that  of  a  Cupid  dressing  the 
wound);  397.  Reclining  Bacchus  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian;  398. 
Macrinus,  successor  of  Caracalla.  In  front  of  it,  in  the  centre,  a 
large  alabaster  basin ,  found  near  SS.  Apostoli.  399.  iEsculapius 
and  Hygieia,  from  Palestrina;  400.  Euterpe;  401.  Mutilated  pair 
from  the  group  of  Niobe  (p.  xxxii),  a  son  and  a  daughter,  found, 
like  the  Florentine  statues,  near  the  Lateran;  405.  Nymph; 
406.  Replica  of  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles.  —  In  the  window-niche : 
421 .  Cinerary  urn  of  oriental  alabaster,  found  with  the  travertine 
cippi  placed  under  the  statues  numbered  248,  408,  410,  417,  and 
420 ;  it  once  contained  the  remains  of  a  member  of  the  imperial 
Julian  family.  End-wall :  "'414.  Sleeping  Ariadne^  formerly  taken 
for  Cleopatra,  found  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II. ;  below  it,  •Sarco- 
phagus with  battle  of  the  giants,  resembling  the  Pergamenian 
Ara.  At  the  sides:  *412,  413.  The  Barberini  Candelabra^  the 
largest  and  finest  in  existence ,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa ;  on  each 
three  reliefs,  (1.)  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury,  and  (r.)  Mars,  Minerva, 
and  Venus.  416.  Relief  of  the  forsaken  Ariadne,  similar  in  expres- 
sion to  the  large  statue;  417.  Mercury;  420.  Lucius  Verus. 

VIII.  Hall  of  the  Busts,  in  four  sections.  We  begin  on  the 
right.  I.  Section.  Above,  173.  Head  of  Hadrian;  278.  Nero  as 
Apollo  CitharcBdus,  with  laurel-wreath ;  281 .  Augustus,  with  chaplet 
of  ears  of  com.  Below,  290.  Caracalla.  —  II.  Above,  "^98.  Zeus  Se- 
rapis,  in  basalt.  Below,  303.  Apollo;  ♦307.  Saturn ;  308.  Isis;  ♦311. 
Head  of  Menelaus .  from  the  group  of  Menelaus  with  the  body  of 
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Patroclas  (or  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Achilles),  found  in  1772  In  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  a  duplicate  of  the  Pasquino  group  (see  p.  201) ; 
*384b.  Legs  of  the  body  by  the  window  of  the  flnt  section ;  346. 
Hercules,  —in.  Above,  318,  314.  Masks;  315,  316.  Satyrs.  In 
the  central  niche :  *Zeus,  formerly  in  the  Pal.  Verospi.  To  the  left 
above,  329.  Barbarian;  below,  338.  Hermes  (holes  for  the  wings 
near  tbe  head).  —  IV .  In  the  niche :  352.  Woman  praying,  a  so- 
called  Piet^;  under  it  an  interesting  sarcophagus,  adorned  with 
Prometheus  and  the  Fates,  perhaps  of  Christian  workmanship ;  to 
the  left,  below,  357.  Antinous;  363.  Hera,  a  poor  replica  of  that  by 
Polycletus.  —  In  Section  I.,  below,  376.  Head  of  Pallas  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo;  382,  384.  Anatomical  representations,  in 
marble.  In  the  centre,  Candelabrum  vrith  three  female  figures.  By 
the  entrance,  r.  *388.  Roman  man  and  woman ,  tomb-relief  (Nie- 
buhi^B  favourite  group,  copied  on  his  tomb  at  Bonn  by  Ranch). 

IX.  Oabinetto  delle  Xasehere,  so-called  from  the  ^Mosaic  on 
the  floor,  adorned  with  masks,  etc.,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villain  1780 
(usually  elosed;  apply  to  custodian  of  the  Galleria  delle  Statue; 
20  c).  On  the  right  of  the  entrance :  *425.  Dancing  girl,  in  Pen- 
telic  marble,  found  at  Naples;  Relief,  called  the  apotheosis  of 
Hadrian ;  427.  Stooping  Venus  in  the  bath;  429.  Venus  Genetrix. 
—  Wall  opposite  the  entrance  :  Four  reliefs  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules ;  432.  Satyr  in  rosso  antico,  replica  in  the  Capitoline ;  435. 
Venus  drying  her  hair.  —  Window-wall :  at  the  first  window,  Bath- 
ing-cbair,  at  the  second.  Vase ,  both  of  rosso  antico ;  between  the 
windows,  Venus,  resembling  No.  435.  — In  the  window:  Relief  of 
Bacchanalian  procession.  —  Entrance-wall:  442.  Apollo.  —  A 
door  (which  the  custodian  opens  if  desired)  leads  hence  to  the 
LoooiA  ScoFEBTA.  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  Mte.  Mario 
and  Soracte  to  the  left,  and  the  Sabine  Mts.  to  the  right. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  and  enter  the  (left)  — 

X.  Crortile  del  Belvedere  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  307),  an  oc- 
tagonal court  constructed  by  Bramante,  but  afterwards  altered.  It 
is  surrounded  by  arcades,  in  the  comers  of  which  are  four  apartments 
containing  several  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  collection. 
The  entrance  is  flanked  with  two  *Molo8sian  Hounds.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fountain  with  ancient  embouchure ;  above  the  arcades  are  eight 
ancient  masks,  and  by  the  wall  eight  sarcophagi  and  sixteen  statues. 

The  First  Comer  Cabinet  on  the  right  as  we  enter  from  the  Sala 
degli  Animali  contains :  **74.  The  famous  group  of  Laoeoon^  with 
his  two  sons ,  strangled  by  serpents  by  command  of  the  offended 
Apollo.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  executed  by  the  three  Rhodians 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  and  was  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Titus.  It  was  discovered  under  Julius  II.  in  1506  near 
the  Sette  Sale  (p.  182),  and  was  termed  by  Michael  Angelo  a  'mar- 
vel of  art'.  The  work  (in  Pentelic  marble,  but  not  of  a  single  block) 
is  admirably  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  uplifted 
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aims,  which  have  been  incorrectly  lestored  hy  Oiov.  da  Mowtoraoli. 
Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship ,  the  dramatic  saspense 
of  the  moment)  and  the  profoundly  expreasive  attitudes  of  the  heads, 
especially  that  of  the  father,  this  group  forms  the  grandest  re- 
presentative of  the  Rhodlan  school  of  art  (p.  xxxiv).  —  Then,  in  the 
Arcade :  79.  Relief  of  Hercules  with  Telephus,  and  Bacchus  leaning 
on  a  Satyr ;  80.  Sarcophagus  with  Cupids ;  81 .  Sacriflclal  procession 
after  a  victory.  In  the  niche:  *85.  Hygieia ;  88.  Roma,  aoeompanying 
a  victorious  emperor,  probably  relief  from  a  triumphal  arch. 

Second  Comer  Cabinet.  **92.  Apollo  Belvedercj  found  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent,  near  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient  Antium.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  interpretation,  the  god,  whose  left  hand 
has  been  restored,  originally  held  in  it,  not  the  bow,  but  the  »gi8 
(as  has  been  discovered  from  comparison  with  a  hronze  at  St.  Peters- 
burg), with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  striking  terror 
into  the  Celts  who  have  dared  to  attack  his  sanctuary  of  Delphi. 
(Comp.  'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage',  Canto  nr,  line  161.)  On  the 
left :  94.  Relief,  Women  leading  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  (the  left  half 
entirely  modern).  —  Then,  in  the  Arcade:  27.  Reliefs  with  Satyrs 
and  grifflns,  once  forming  a  trapezophorus  (support  of  a  table).  28. 
Large  sarcophagus  with  dancing  satyrs  and  Bacchantes,  found  in 
1777  while  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  were 
being  laid ;  30.  Sleeping  nymph,  a  fountain-figure.  Two  baths  of 
black  and  green  basalt. 

Third  Corner  Cabinet.  Perseus,  and  two  Pugilists,  by  Canova, 
formerly  much  overrated.  —  In  the  Arcade :  (right)  In  the  small 
niches :  34.  Mercury ;  85.  Minerva.  Then,  o7.  Sarcophagus  with 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  Naxos;  to  the  right,  38.  Relief  of  Diana  and 
Ceres  contending  with  the  Titans  and  Giants,  found  in  the  Villa 
Mattel;  to  the  left,  44.  So-called  Ara  Casali,  with  reliefs  relating 
to  the  origin  of  Rome ;  49.  Sarcophagus  with  battle  of  Amazons,  in 
the  centre  Achilles  and  Penthesilea ,  bearing  the  features  of  the 
deceased  (p.  xlii). 

Fourth  Corner  Cabinet.  *53.  Mercury ^  formerly  regarded  as  an 
Antinous ;  1.  55.  Relief  of  a  procession  of  priests  of  Isis.  —  Then  in 
the  Arcade:  (right)  61.  Sarcophagus  with  Nereids  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles ;  on  it  the  ♦Torso  of  a  Nereid.  —  We  next  enter  the  — 

XL  YestibQle  of  the  Belvodore  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  307), 
forming  an  approach  to  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  which  was 
formerly  entered  in  this  direction.   The  first  section  of  it  is  the  — 

At&io  Rotondo.  In  the  centre  a  *Basin  of  marble  (pavonaz- 
zetto).  To  the  left,  under  No.  7,  is  a  cippus  vrith  relief  of  a  Dia- 
dumenus  ,  or  youth  placing  a  fillet  round  his  head ,  which  conyeys 
an  idea  of  the  famous  statue  of  Polyeletus  (p.  xxxi).  On  the  bal- 
cony is  an  ancient  *Vane,  found  in  1779  near  the  Colosseum.  

To  the  left  is  the  — 

Atrio  DHL  Mblbaobo.    In  the  centre  a  ♦Statue  of  Meleager,  of 
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the  imperial  period,  foand  about  1500  outside  the  Porta  Portese. 
Left,  21.  Ck»lo88al1>ust  of  Trajan ;  above  it  a  late  relief,  showing  the 
deeline  of  art.  —  We  now  retum  through  the  Atrio  Rotondo  to  the — 
AxBio  QuADBATO.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  hall  is  the  celebrated 
*  Tor  to  of  HercuUB,  executed,  according  to  the  inscription,  by 
ApoUorUua  of  Athens,  who  probably  lived  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C. ; 
it  was  found  in  the  16th  cent,  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (p.  205). 
^In  their  admiration  of  the  torso,  which  has  been  extolled  by 
Winekelmann  in  one  of  his  famous  odes,  all  critics  are  agreed ;  but 
many  conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  action 
intended  to  be  pourtrayed.  Formerly  it  was  usually  supposed  that 
Hercules  had  been  grouped  with  a  figure  standing  in  front  of  him 
(perhaps  Hebe  or  Auge) ;  another  conjecture  was  that  he  stood  alone, 
leaning  on  a  staff  grasped  with  both  hands  on  his  left  side ;  while 
the  most  recent  view  is  that  he  was  playing  on  the  lyre\  —  Oppo- 
site the  window  is  the  ^Sarcophagus  of  L.  Com.  Scipio  Barbatus^ 
great-grandfather  of  the  illustrious  Africanus,  and  consul  B.C.  298, 
of  peperine-stone,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  in  Saturnine  verse, 
recording  his  virtues  and  achievements;  it  was  found  in  1780  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  257),  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  his  son  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  B.  C.259,  and  that  of 
P.  Com.  Scipio  (son  of  Africanus),  flamen  dialis,  whose  inscriptions 
are  built  into  the  surrounding  walls.  The  bust  on  the  sarcophagus 
has  been  groundlessly  regarded  as  the  poet  Ennius. 
We  next  enter  (comp.  ground-plan,  p.  306)  the  — 
*Miiseo  Chiaramonti,  arranged  in  one  half  of  a  corridor  22  ft. 
wide  and  310  yds.  long,  which  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  thirty 
sections  numbered  with  Roman  numerals.    The  museum  contains 

300  sculptures  in  marble,  many  of  them  small  and  fragmentary. 

(Tbe  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Oiardiao  della  Figna,  to  which  vis- 
itors are  not  now  admitted,  containing  numerous  fragments  of  statues  and 
reliefs.  In  the  middle  is  a  huge  antique  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statae  of  St.  Peter,  erected  here  in  io86  to  commemorate  the  Council  of 
1810.  On  the  right  are  a  colossal  Pine-cone^  the  work  of  a  certain  P.  Cincius 
Salvias,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  fore-court  of  old  St. 
Peter''s  Church,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  column  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  stood  near  Honte  Citorio,  adorned  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  and  processions  of  warriors.  On  the  left  is  a  colossal  portrait- 
head  in  marble.  —  */I  Boicareccio\  or  the  larger  Garden  of  the  Vatican, 
which  was  formerly  sometimes  visited  hence,  but  is  now  closed  to  the 
public,  extends  from  the  Belvedere  to  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city ,  and 
is  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  at 
the  base  of  an  eminence  planted  with  trees,  stands  the  Casino  del  Papa, 
built  by  Pirro  lAgorio  in  1560,  a  garden-house  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures, mosaics,  and  pictures.] 

As  the  entrance  was  formerly  at  the  other  end,  our  enumeration 
now  begins  with  Section  XXX.  Left:  733.  Recumbent  Hercules 
(freely  restored).  —  XXIX.  Left:  704.  Ulysses  handing  the  goblet 
to  Polyphemus ;  698.  Cicero,  from  Roma  Vecchia ;  693.  "Wreathed 
liead  of  the  young  Bacchus.  —  XXVIII.  Left :  682.  Colossal  statue 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli.  —  XXVII.  Left : 
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655.  Narcissus  (erroneously  restored);  above,  ♦644.  Relief,  dan- 
cing women.  —  XXVI.  Left:   636.   Hercules  and  Telephus.  — 
XXV.  Left:    *607.  Head  of  Neptune  in  Pentelic  marble,    from 
Ostia.  —  XXIV.  Right:   591.  Claudius;  left,  589.  Mercury;  588. 
Bacchus  with  a  satyr;  587.  Ganymede.  —  XXIII.  Left:  563.  Por- 
trait-bust; above,  550.  Square  marble  slab,  with  a  shield  of  Medusa 
in  the  centre.  —  XXIL  Right:  547.  Isis;  left,  544.  Silenus. — 
XXI.  Left:  *513  A. Head  of  Venus  In  Greek  marble,  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian;  512.Mariu8(?);  510  A.  Cato  Major  (?).  — XX. 
Right:  497.  Representation  of  a  mill;  *498.  Drowsy  spinster;  left, 
*495.  Bow-bending  Cupid ;  *494.  Tiberius ,  a  colossal  sitting  figure, 
found  in  1796  at  Pipemo ;  493.  Portrait-statue  of  a  boy.  —  XIX. 
*729.  Torso  of  an  archaic  (Penelope  in  a  sitting  posture ,  of  finer 
workmanship  than    the    better  preserved    statue  in  the  Galleria 
delle  Statue.  —  XVIII.  Left:  450.  Mercury;  right,  453.  Hero, 
restored  as  an  emperor,  with  Victoria.  — XVII.  Right:  441.  Al- 
cibiades(?);   left,  422.  Demosthenes;   420.  Head  of  Vulcan;    418. 
Julia,   daughter  of  Augustus  (?);  *416.  Bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustus.  —  XVI.  Left:  401.  Augustus,  400.  Tiberius  sitting,  both 
from  Veil.  —  XV.  Right:    392.  Hadrian;    left,  ♦372A.  Greek 
relief  with  fragment  of  a  rider ;  369.  Portrait-head ;  above ,  360. 
Archaic  relief,  representing  three  draped  Graces,  a  copy  of  a  very 
famous  antique  work  by  Socrates  (p.  xxxviii),  fragments  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  —  XIV.  Left:  354.  Minerva; 
353.  Nymph;  right,  355,  357.  Women  of  the  family  of  the  RutiUi, 
found  at  Tusculum ;  356.  Captured  barbarian.  —  XIII.  Right:  338. 
Boy  from  a  group  of  talus-players ;  left ,  above,  300.  Fragment  of  a 
shield  with  four  Amazons,  being  a  copy  of  the  shield  of  Athene  Par- 
thenosby  Phidias,— XII.  Left:  294.  Hercules,  found  in  1802,  re- 
stored by  Canova ;  295.  Torso,  replica  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles ; 
right,  296,  297.  Athletes ;  298.  Bacchus.  —  XI.  Right :  285.  Apollo 
with  the  hind ,  in  imitation  of  the  archaic  style ;  287.  Fisher-boy ; 
left,   263,  259.  Fine  portrait-heads;  255.  Jupiter  Serapis ;  254. 
Venus.  —  X.  Right :   244.  Colossal  mask   of  Oceanus ,  used  to 
adorn  a  fountain;  245.  Polyhymnia;  left,  241.  Nymph  with  the  in- 
fant Zeus  at  her  breast.  —  IX.  Right:  *229.  Two  heads  of  Silenus 
as  a  double  herma ;  under  it,  230.  Large  cippus.  Night  with  Death 
and  Sleep  (?) ;  left ,  197.  Head  of  Roma  (eyes  modem) ,  found  at 
the  ancient  Laurentum;   above,  186.  Greek  equestrian  relief.  — 
VIII.  Right :  179.  Sarcophagus  of  C.  Julius  Euhodus  and  Metilia 
Acte,  with  representation  of  the  myth  of  Aloestis;   181.  Hecate; 
under  it,  ^182.  Ara  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  Venus  and  Baccha- 
nalian representations ;  left,  **176.  Daughter  of  Niobe  (p.  xxxii), 
headless,  found  at  Tivoli,  an  admirable  Greek  work,  —  VII.  Right, 
166.  Archaic  Apollo ;  left,  144.  Bearded  Bacchus ;  above ,  130.  Frag- 
ment of  a  relief,  badly  executed,  but  with  an  interesting  represen- 
tation of  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  leaders  of  souls.  —  VI.  Left :   122, 
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Diana;  121.  CUo;  120.  So-called  Vestal,  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  — 
V.  Right:  107,  Julius  Cffisar  (?).  —  IV.  Left:  63.  Minerva.  —  III. 
Right :  55.  Torso  of  Hebe ;  left,  29.  Head  of  a  female  faun ;  28. 
Head  of  a  wounded  Amazon.  —  U.  Left:  16,  14.  Muses.  —  I. 
Right :  13.  Winter,  from  the  sarcophagus  of  P.  iElius  Verus;  left,  6. 
Autumn,  also  from  a  sarcophagus ;  above,  2.  Apollo  sitting,  a  relief. 
—  To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Braccio  Nuovo  (see  below). 
[Tbe  S.  half  of  the  corridor,  separated  from  the  Huseo  Ghiar&moDtl 
by  a  railing,  contains  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  which  is  not  now  open  to 
the  public.  It  contains  a  collection  of  more  than  5000  heathen  and  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  made  by  Clement  XlV.^and  Pius  VI.,  and  extended  by 
Pins  VII.;  they  were  arranged  and  built  into  the  walls  under  the  direction 
of  Oaetano  J/anm,  the  learned  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  Latin 
epigraphy.   The  gallery  also  contains  ancient  cippi,  sarcophagi,  and  statues.] 

The  *Braoeio  Nuovo,  which  we  next  visit  (see  ground- 
plan),  was  constructed  by  Rafael  Stem  under  Paul  VII.  in  1821 . 
This  saloon,  roofed  with  tunnel  vaulting,  and  lighted  from  above, 
is  77  yds.  long  and  8^/2  yds.  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  fourteen 
ancient  columns  of  cipoUino ,  giallo  antico,  alabaster,  and  Egyptian 
granite.  It  contains  40  statues  and  about  80  busts.  — Right :  No.  *5. 
Garyatide ,  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  executed  by  Diogenes  for 
the  Pantheon,  restored  by  Thorvaldsen ;  8.  Commodus  in  hunting- 
costume  with  spear;  9.  Barbarian  head;  11.  Silenus  with  the 
infant  Bacchus ;  *14.  Augustus^  found  in  1863  near  Prima  Porta  in 
the  villa  of  Li  via ,  one  of  the  best  statues  of  the  emperor,  bearing 
distinct  traces  of  painting  (p.  xxxvili).  In  front  of  it,  on  the  ground, 
a  mosaic  from  Tor-Marancia ,  Ulysses  with  Nereids  and  Scylla ; 
17.  Statue  of  a  physician  (perhaps  Antonius  Musa,  celebrated  for 
his  cure  of  Augustus) ,  under  the  form  of  iEsculapius ;  20.  So- 
called  Nerva  (head  modern);  "'23.  So-called  Pudicitia,  from  the 
Villa  Mattel ,  head  and  right  hand  new ;  24.  So-called  Pollux ,  in 
coloured  marble ;  26.  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  his  daughter 
Julia  (No.  Ill,  opposite)  near  the  Lateran  in  1828;  27.  Medusa 
(also  Nos.  40,  93,  110  ;  the  last  in  plaster)  from  Hadrian's  temple 
of  Venus  and  Roma;  31.  Priestess  of  Isis;  32,  33.  Satyrs  sitting; 
39.  (in  the  centre)  beautiful  black  vase  of  basalt,  with  masks, 
etc. ;  41 .  Apollo  GitharoBdus,  found  in  1885  at  Marino ;  44.  Wounded 
Amazon;  47,  Garyatide;  48.  Trajan;  50.  Diana  beholding  the 
sleeping  Endymion;  53.  Euripides;  60.  So-called  Sulla;  *62.  De- 
mosthenes ,  found  near  the  ancient  Tusculum.  Standing  alone : 
•♦67.  Apoxyomenoa  (scraper),  an  athlete  cleaning  his  right  arm 
with  a  scraping-iron ,  after  Lysippus  (p.  xxxiii) ,  found  at  Traste- 
vere  in  1849.  —  Then,  by  the  second  long  wall :  ♦Tl.  Mourning 
Amazon ,  apparently  after  an  older  work  of  the  best  period ,  per- 
haps by  PolycletxM  (p.  xxxi) ,  arms  and  feet  restored  by  Thorvald- 
sen; 81.  Hadrian;  83.  Juno,  erroneously  restored  as  Geres  (head 
new);  86.  Fortuna  with  cornucopia  and  rudder,  from  Ostia  ;  *89. 
So-called  Hesiod.  *109.  Colossal  Oroup  of  the  NiUj  surrounded  by 
sixteen  playing  children ,  emblematic  of  the  sixteen  cubits  which 
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the  river  rises ;  at  the  back  aud  sides  of  the  plinth  a  humorous  re- 
presentation of  a  battle  of  the  pygmies  with  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami, found  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
(p.  xxxiv).  In  the  semicircular  space  behind  it,  on  the  right :  *94. 
Figure  of  Spes,  erroneously  restored  as  Proserpine ;  97A.  Mark  An- 
tony; 97,  99,  101,  103, 105.  Athletes;  106.  Bust  of  the  triumvir 
Lepidus.  On  the  ground  in  this  semicircle  (behind  the  Nile)  is  a 
mosaic  with  the  Ephesian  Diana,  from  Poggio  Mirteto.  By  the  long 
wall,  farther  on :  111.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  (see  No.  26) ;  •112. 
Head  of  Juno  (the  so-called  Juno  Pentini) ;  *il4.  So-called  Mi- 
nerva Medica ,  or  Pallas  Qiustiniani  (the  family  to  whom  it  form- 
erly belonged),  in  Parian  marble;  117.  Claudius;  *120.  Satyr  Re- 
posing^ after  a  celebrated  work  of  Praxiteles  (p.  xxxii ;  a  better  copy 
in  the  Gapitoline  Museum) ;  123.  Lucius  Yerus;  *126.  Athlete,  re- 
cognised as  a  copy  of  the  JDoryphorus  of  Polydetus  (p.  xxxi) ;  129. 
Domitian ;  *132.  Mercury,  restored  by  Canova  (head  ancient,  but 
belonging  to  a  different  figure). 

Egyptian  Museum.    ♦Etbuscan' Museum. 
Open  on  Thurs.,  9-3.  Gomp.  Plan,  p.  307. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  (Museo  Egizio)^  the  entrance  to  which 
is  from  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  (p.  304),  close  to  the  steps,  is  below 
the  Etruscan  Museum,  in  the  so-called  Torre  de'  Venli.  Pius  VII. 
purchased  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  from  Andrea  Gaddl;  and 
the  museum  was  much  extended  by  him  and  by  Gregory  XVI.  It 
contains  few  objects  of  great  interest,  but  may  be  yisited  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  Egyptian  with  Hellenic  and  Italian  art  (p.  xl). 

Ist  Room  :  Three  coffins  of  mummies  in  green  basalt,  and  two  in  painted 
wood.  —  2nd  B.:  Statues,  chiefly  from  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  of  Roman 
workmanship  in  the  Egyptian  style  (p.  xxxvii).  "Colossal  statue  of  Anti- 
nous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white  marble.  The  Nile,  in  black  marble. 
Fine  architectural  fragments,  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Iseum,  or  temple 
of  Isis,  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  —  3rd  R. :  ^Egyptian  colossal  statues  r 
(1)  Mother  of  Ramses  (Sesostris),  in  black  granite,  between  (.2)  two  lions 
of  basalt,  from  the  Thermse  of  Agrippa,  which  formerly  long  adorned  the 
Fontana  di  Termini;  (3)  by  the  exit-wall,  in  the  centre:  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ,  to  the  left  of  him ,  his  Queen  Arsinoe ,  in  red  granite  (from  the 
gardens  of  Sallust).  —  4th  R. :  Statuettes,  idols,  and  alabaster  vases.  — 
5th  R. :  Mummies ,  sarcophagi.  Eight  statues  of  the  goddess  Pasht  (Isis), 
from  the  ruins  of  Camac.  —  6Ui  R. :  Small  idols  in  vitreous  paste.  —  7tfa  R. : 
Small  bronzes,  including  a  situla,  or  bucket-shaped  vessel,  used  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis.  —  8th  R. :  Idols  and  ornaments  \  scarabees  (stones  cut  in  the 
shape  of  beetles),  etc.  —  9th  R. :  Papyrus  MSS.  —  10th  R. :  Coptic  inscrip- 
tions, hieroglyphics,  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Small  replica  of  the  17ile  in 
the  Braocio  Nuovo  (p.  316).    Model  of  a  pyramid. 

Ascending  as  indicated  at  p.  B05  to  the  passage  into  which  the 
Sola  delta  Riga  and  the  Sola  dei  Candelabri  (p.  306)  open,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  up  a  few  steps,  we  reach  on  the  right  the 
entrance  to  the  Etruscan  Museum.  —  Gomp.  Oround-plan,  p.  307. 

The  *]Cu8eo  Etrusco-Oregoriano,  founded  by  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1836,  occupies  twelve  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Torre  de' 
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Venti,  above  the  Egyptian  Museum.  It  contains  a  number  of  anti- 
quities excavated  chiefly  in  1828-36  in  the  Etruscan  cities  Vulci, 
Toseaneila,  andChiusi,  consisting  of  statues,  paintings,  vases,  golden 
ornaments,  and  various  domestic  atensUs  in  bronze,  ail  extremely  in- 
teresting as  a  link  in  the  history  of  Italian  art ,  and  afTording  some 
insight  into  the  habits  of  the  almost  pre-historic  Etruscans  (p.  xl). 

(To  the  left  by  the  loggia,  in  the  space  before  the  door,  is  a  relief  of 
Medea  -,  right,  by  the  door,  another  with  a  contest  of  Hercules.) 

I.  Room  :  Three  sarcophagi  of  terracotta  with  liliesise  figures  of  the 
deceased  on  the  covers.  On  the  walls  niuneroas  portrait-heads  in  terracotta, 
of  peculiar  formation.  —  The  II.  Boom  is  then  entered  to  the  right.  One 
of  the  larger  sarcophagi  on  the  left  is  of  travertine,  adorned  with  an  almost 
flat  relief  of  a  chariot  with  a  bearded  man  and  musicians,  on  which 
traces  of  painting  are  visible;  numerous  smaUer  cinerary  urns,  some  of 
them  of  alabaster  with  mythological  reliefs,  Irom  Chiusi  and  Volteifa.  — 
III.  Room:  In  the  centre  a  large  sarcophagus  of  tufa  with  recumbent 
figure  and  reliefs  of  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra ,  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Telephus  and  Orestes.  Beyond  this  is  a  fine  frieze 
in  terracotta,  discovered  at  Gervetri.  In  the  comers  are  small  and  strange- 
looking  cinerary  urns  in  the  form  of  houses  and  huts,  found  in  the  very 
ancient  Italic  (Latin)  graves  between  Albano  and  Marino,  some,  it  is  said, 
under  a  layer  of  volcanic  tufa.  —  IV.  Boom;  left  wall,  near  the  entrance, 
fine  terracotta  frieze  from  Gervetri;  relief  in  stucco  of  Jupiter,  Keptune, 
and  Plato.  Terracottas;  ^'Mercury;  in  the  comers,  fragments  of  female 
figures  with  rich  drapery,  from  Tivoli ;  Hercules ;  above,  lid  of  an  urn,  with 
the  dying  Adonis,  an  interesting  realistic  work;  on  the  wall  to  the  right, 
reliefs  in  stucco  of  Venus  and  Adonis;  on  the  walls  reliefs,  cinerary  urns, 
architectural  fragments.    By  the  window  small  terracottas. 

The  next  four  rooms  contain  the  Oolleetion  of  Vases  (p.  xl).  These  painted 
vessels  vrere  partly  imported  from  Greece,  partly  manufactured  in  Etruria 
itself,  where  Vulci,  Ghiusi,  Volterra,  Bomarzo,  etc..  are  proved  to  have  ex- 
celled in  this  branch  of  art.  The  Etruscans  imitated  the  earlier  Greek  vases 
with  black ,  as  weU  as  the  later  with  red  figures,  often  without  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  subjects,  and  with  an  obvious  preference  for  tragic  scenes, 
especially  murders.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  details  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  scientific  only ;  tiie  most  interesting  objects  only  need  be  enu- 
merated here.  —  I.  Boom:  Vases  of  the  earliest  style,  with  figures  in  black, 
some  of  them  from  Corinth;  in  the  centre  a  very  ancient  vessel  with  re- 
presentations of  animals.  —  II.  Boom  :  In  the  middle,  Ajax  with  the  body 
of  Patroclua;  *Achilles  and  ^ax  playing  at  draughts  (with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  Exekia$),  To  the  right  of  the  window-wall  are  imitations  of  the 
prise-vaaes  of  the  Panathensean  Festival  at  Athens ;  under  the  2nd  window, 
two  basins  with  archaic  Latin  inscriptions.  At  the  door,  a  vase  (No.  70) 
with  two  men  with  oil- vessels  and  the  inscriptions  :  *0  Father  Zeus,  would 
that  I  were  rich*,  and :  *It  is  already  lull  and  even  runs  over*.  —  III.  Boom: 
Arched  corridor.  *i34.  Hector  parting  from  Priam  and  Hecuba.  At  the  first 
window.  Vase  with  three  handles,  with  representations  of  a  poet  and  six 
Kuses.  To  the  left,  on  the  wall,  a  number  of  excellent  vases  with  red 
Igures,  including  *84.  Vase  with  admirably-drawn  figure  of  '* Achilles,  the 
fendant  to  which  is  effaced  beyond  recognition  (Briseis?);  93.  Minerva  and 
Hercules  (Vulci) ;  97.  Apollo  on  a  winged  tripod.  To  the  right,  at  the  centre 
vindow,  *i08.  Large  vase,  with  whitish  ground  and  coloured  designs,  re- 
presenting the  ddivery  of  the  infont  Bacchus  to  Silenus ;  on  the  reverse,  mu- 
slciaaa.  In  the  niche  to  the  left  are  large  vases  from  S.  Italy,  with  poly- 
chrome ornamentation  in  gold,  white,  and  violet.  Adjacent  a  humourous 
representation  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury^s  visit  to  Alcmene.  Kear  the  exit,  a 
Tsse  with  ancient  fracture  and  repairs.  —  The  IV.  Boom  contains  a  large 
collection  of  graceful  and  delicately  painted  goblets.  The  cabinet  contains 
small  vases,  some  of  them  of  irregular  form.  On  the  wall  above  are  copies 
of  paintings  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  showing  that  Etruscan  art  was  at  this  period 
completely    Hellenised.    Below,  as   the  imperfecUy-int^rpreted  inscriptions 
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appear  to  indicate,  is  a  historical  scone,  an  adyenture  of  Mastama  (Servins 
Tullius)  and  Caelius  Vibenna,  besides  mythological  representations  (Cassan- 
dra, Achilles  slaying  the  victim  for  the  funeral  sacrifice  of  Patrodus).  The 
glass-cases  contain  ancient  glass  vessels,  many  of  which  are  noticeable  for 
their  fine  workmanship  and  colouring. 

We  now  return  to  the  sixth  room ,  in  order  tiience  to  reach  the  — 
IX.  Room  on  the  right,  where  Bronies  of  every  description,  domestic  uten- 
sils, weapons,  ornaments,  jewellery,  etc.,  are  arranged.  By  the  wall  to 
the  right  the  statue  of  a  warrior,  with  Umbrian  inscription,  found  at  Todi  in 
1835.  On  the  wall  as  far  as  the  window ,  helmets ,  shields ,  mirrors  with 
engraved  designs.  By  the  right  window  an  oval  *Gista  of  bronze  from  Vulci, 
with  Amason  battles  in  embossed  work,  which  when  found  contained  articles 
of  the  female  toilet.     By  the  exit.  Boy  with  a  bird,  in  bronze. 

Passing  through  a  door  on  the  right,  we  next  enter  the  X.  Boom,  or 
CoRKiDOB,  where  water-pipes  and  several  small  bronzes  are  preserved. 

(The  XI.  Room  (sometimes  closed)  contains  all  kinds  of  vases  (some  of 
the  most  ancient  of  which  are  engraved  with  geometrical  patterns),  as  well 
as  copies  of  Tomb  Paintings  from  Cometo  and  Vulci,  invaluable  in  the  study 
of  early  Italian  art.  The  most  ancient  style  (down  to  about  B.C.  460)  is  re- 
presented by  the  paintings  on  the  narrow  sides  of  the  saloon  (excepting  the 
scene  over  the  door),  which  somewhat  resemble  early-Oreek  designs,  but  are 
ruder  and  more  destitute  of  expression.  The  next  stage  (after  B.C.  450)  is 
exemplified  by  the  designs  on  the  long  walls,  where  the  progress  is  traced 
which  the  Etruscans  had  made  in  the  art  of  drawing  Mid  in  their  ideas  of 
the  human  figure,  under  the  influence  of  the  Oreeks;  at  the  same  time 
Etruscan  peculiarities  are  observable,  especially  in  the  heads,  which  are 
all  in  profile.  These  paintings,  like  ttie  preceding,  also  represent  games 
and  dances  performed  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  third  and  fully-developed 
period  is  represented  by  the  picture,  over  the  door,  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
(the  latter  full-face),  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  those 
in  the  8th  room.  For  economy  of  space  several  rows  of  these  paintings 
are  here  exhibited  one  above  another,  but  in  the  tombs  each  wall  was  em- 
bellished with  a  single  row  only.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  colour-scale.  The  visitor  should  also  notice  that  the 
paintings  were  intended  to  be  seen  by  an  artificial  light,  and  hence  the 
garlands,  plants,  and  bronzes  are  painted  blue  instead  of  green.] 

We  now  return  to  the  9th  room,  where^  immediately  to  tihe  right,  by  the 
windows,  is  a  glass-cabinet  with  votive  objects,  found  at  the  mineral  springs 
of  Vicarello,  near  the  Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  891;  chiefly  gold  and  silver 
goblets);  bronze  vessels,  rings,  polished  stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
a  cabinet  with  objects  excavated  at  Pompeii  in  presence  of  Pius  IX. ,  in- 
cluding an  equestrian  ^Relief  in  marble.  The  turning  glass-cabinet  in  tibe 
centre  contains  golden  "Ornaments ;  in  the  upper  section  are  arranged  those 
found  in  1886  in  the  tomb  of  the  Begolini-Galassi  at  Cervetri  (p.  3^,  in  the 
lower  similar  objects  from  other  Etruscan  tombs.  These  show  the  great  skill 
and  taste  in  workmanship  of  this  kind  to  which  the  splendour-loving  Etrus- 
cans had  attained,  and  the  chains,  wreaths,  rings,  etc.,  afford  models  which 
are  rarely  equalled  by  Roman  jewellers  of  the  present  day  (see  CasteUani, 
p.  117).  Many  of  the  objects,  however,  are  not  of  Etruscan  origin,  hut 
were  manufactured  for  export  in  Phcenician  or  Carthaginian  workshops, 
from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  models.  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  silver 
dishes  plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with  embossed  scenes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cabinet  (resembling  those  of  the  Treasure  of  Prseneste,  p.  157), 
and  the  gold  ornaments  to  the  right  and  left  (breastplate,  bracelets,  etc.), 
with  embossed  ornamentation  or  fine  granulated  work.  Opposite  Uie  2nd 
window  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  boy  with  a  bulla  and  Etruscan  inscription. 
Then  a  brazier  with  tongs  and  poker.  Opposite  the  3rd  window  is  a  second, 
but  less  perfect  cista,  with  engraving.  By  the  wall  a  restored  biga.  Ad- 
jacent a  large  arm  in  bronze,  of  admirable  workmanship,  found  at  Civitii 
Vecchia  along  with  the  dolphin's  tail  to  the  right  of  the  biga  and  the 
spear  on  the  wall  behind ;  all  three  fragments  belonged  to  a  colossal  figure 
of  an  emperor  in  the  guise  of  Neptune.  Beyond ,  a  bust  of  a  man  and 
several  mirrors  with  designs.    In  the  cases,  small  bronzes.    By  the  fourth 
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wall :  candelabra,  kettles,  shields.  The  four-wheeled  censer  and  the  brazen 
bed  in  front  of  it,  both  of  great  antiquity,  were  found  in  the  above-men- 
tioned grave  of  the  Begolini-Galassi  at  Cervetri  (ca.  600  B.C.)>  By  the 
wall  near  the  door:  large  bronze  plates  like  shields,  with  heads  in  relief 
in  the  middle,  used  as  decorations  for  the  ceilings  and  doors  of  the 
graves.  —  In  the  XII.  Room,  on  the  left ,  is  an  imitation  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  with  three  burial  recesses,  vases,  etc. ',  at  the  entrance  two  lions  from 
Yttlci.  The  cabinet  in  the  centre  contains  bronzes  firom  Veil*,  by  the  window 
small  ornaments  and  objects  in  glass.    Also  several  Chinese  curiosities. 

C.  librazy. 

The  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Statuary  may  be  conveniently  visited 
in  succession  as  they  are  open  on  the  same  days  and  at  the  same  hours. 
Entbamcb  for  readers  in  the  Gortile  di  S.  Damaso ,  for  visitors  by  the 
glass-door  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  (comp. 
p.  904;  visitors  knock).  Ck>mp.  Plan,  p.  276. 

At  a  yery  early  period  the  popes  began  to  collect  documents  and 
thus  gradually  formed  the  AroMyes,  which  are  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  under  Damasus  I. ,  and  were  preserved  in  the  Lateran. 
After  various  losses,  caused  especially  by  the  migration  to  Avignon, 
and  frequent  change  of  locality,  the  library  is  now  finally  established 
in  the  Vatican  in  eleven  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  great  library- 
hall.  Over  the  door  is  the  inscription :  Paulli  Papae  V.  Archivium, 
The  Archives  comprise  a  large  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  documents,  especially  of  the  middle  ages,  registers  of  the 
papal  acts,  letters  of  the  popes  from  Innocent  III.  down  to  Sixtus  Y. 
in  2016  volumes,  and  correspondence  with  nuncios  and  foreign 
nations. 

Besides  this  collection  of  documents,  the  popes  possessed  their 
private  libraries.  Nicholas  Y.  instituted  a  public  Library,  with 
9000  vols.,  and  appointed  Giovanni  Tortelli  as  the  first  librarian. 

The  library  was  neglected  and  dispersed  by  his  successors.  Sixtus  IV. 
was  the  first  to  revive  the  institution;  he  assigned  a  locality  under  the 
Sistine  Chapel  for  the  collection,  appointed  Platina  (1475)  director ,  and  set 
apart  definite  revenues  for  its  maintenance.  Thus  endowed,  it  increased  stead- 
ily, and  the  allotted  space  became  more  and  more  inadequate  to  its  require- 
ments, until  in  1&88  Sixtus  V.  caused  the  present  magnificent  edifice  to  be 
erected  by  Domenieo  FanUmay  intersecting  the  great  court  of  Bramante.  To  this 
ever-increasing  collection  several  considerable  libraries  have  been  added  by 
purchase  or  donation,  some  of  which  are  catalogued  and  preserved  separately. 
In  1623  the  Elector  Maximilian  presented  to  the  Pope  the  Bibliotheea  Pala- 
tina  of  Heidelberg,  when  the  town  was  taken  in  the  Thirty  Years^  War;  and 
in  1657  the  Bibl.  Urbinat,  founded  by  Duke  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  in  1690 
the  B.  BeffinensUj  once  the  property  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  in 
1746  the  B.  Ottoboniana,  purchased  by  Alex.  VIII.  (Ottobuoni).  were  added, 
lost  of  the  MSS.  carried  off  by  the  French  were  restored  in  l814. 

The  Yatican  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  26,000 MSS.,  of 
which  about  19,000  are  Latin,  4000  Greek,  and  2000  Oriental. 
Of  the  last  a  printed  catalogue  has  been  published  (1756-59),  and 
continued  by  Cardinal  Mai.  There  are  in  aU  about  200,000  printed 
books,  of  which  a  catalogue  has  also  been  made.  The  principal  li- 
brarian is  a  cardinal,  at  present  Pitra,  who  in  ordinary  business  is 
represented  by  the  under-librarian,  Abbate  Cozza^  and  two  custo- 
dians.   The  usefulness  ol  the  library  is  circumscribed  by  the  numer- 
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ous  holidays  on  which  it  is  closed.  It  is  not  avalable  on  more  than 
200  days  in  the  year  (from  the  middle  of  Noy.  to  the  middle  of  Jane), 
and  then  only  for  4  hrs.  daily  (8-12).  Permission  to  nse  it  is  best 
obtained  through  the  traveller's  consul  or  by  private  lettersof  intro- 
duction, the  applicant  stating  the  branch  of  study  contemplated. 

Visitors  first  enter  (by  the  glass-door,  mentioned  at  p.  904,  opposite  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  Museum  of  Statuary)  a  long  Gokbidob  below  the 
Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  divided  into  several  sections.  —  Section  I:  Museo 
Profano:  To  the  right,  by  the  door:  ^Bronze  Head  o/ Augtutut,  one  of  the 
finest  extant  portrait-busts  of  that  emperor;  left,  on  the  table,  a  small, 
finely  executed  head  of  Venus.  The  closed  cabinets  contain  beautiful  ancient 
and  modern  ornaments,  etc. ;  e.g.  in  the  2nd  cabinet  (left),  Oriental  bronses 
and  articles  in  gold,  hair  found  in  an  ancient  tomb,  etc.  —  At  the  entrance 
to  the  next  room,  or  section,  are  two  porphyry  columns  from  the  Therms 
of  Gonstantine,  on  each  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of  two  kings.  —  The 
frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  possess  little 
interest.  —  The  following  rooms  contain  the  Bibliotheca  Ottotxmiema^  the 
Bibliotheca  Reginensis,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  library.  —  For  the 
continuation  of  the  corridor,  see  below. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Gbeat  Hall,  77  yds.  loi^;, 
16  yds.  wide,  and  29  ft.  high ,  supported  by  6  buttresses ,  constructed  by 
Fontana  and  paved  with  marble  by  Pius  IX.  (immediately  to  the  left  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Archives).  The  paintings  (of  the  17th  cent.)  are  in  bad 
taste.  By  the  walls  and  round  the  pillars  are  46  small  cabinets  containing 
the  MSS.,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  exhibited  in  glass-cases:  cel- 
ebrated palimpsest  of  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  Dante  with  miniatures  by 
Giulio  CloviOf  the  ritual  of  Card.  Ottobuoni,  breviary  of  King  Matthias 
Corvinusj  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (5th  cent.),  of  Virgil  (5th  cent.), 
and  Terence  (the  so-called  'Bembinus',  of  the  4th  cent.)  \  also  autographs  of 
Petrarch  and  Tasso.  Also  a  number  of  gifts  presented  to  the  popes :  Sevres 
candelabrum  presented  by  Kapoleon  I.  to  Pius  VII. ;  a  cross  of  nialachite, 
from  Prince  Demidofi*^  two  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain,  presented  by  Fred. 
William  IV. ;  vase  of  Sevres  porcelain,  presented  by  Charles  IX. ;  vase  of 
Scottish  granite,  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Card.  Anto- 
nelli  ^  font,  in  Sevres  porcelain,  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  (d.  1879)  was 
baptised,  presented  by  Napoleon  III.  to  Pius  IX. ;  malachite  vase,  presented 
by  Emp.  Nicholas  to  Gregory  XVI. ;  three  Sevres  vases,  a  gift  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  Pius  IX. ;  large  vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented  by  the 
Khedive  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  Pius  IX. ;  vases  of  Berlin  porcelain, 
presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia,  afterwards  (3terman  Emperor :  huge 
block  of  malachite,  from  the  Grand-duke  Gonstantine  of  Russia.  —  In  the 
adjoining  Reading  Room*  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  cardinal-librar- 
ians, framed  papyrus-scrolls,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  two  columns  from  the 
Triopiam  of  Herodes  Atticus  on  the  Via  Appia,  with  an  imitation  of  an- 
cient Attic  characters,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Naples. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Great  Hall  to  the  Corridor, 
the  continuation  of  which  is  also  divided  into  sections.  The  two  first 
sections  contain  the  MSS.  of  the  Palatine  and  Urbino  libraries.  In  the  finst, 
over  the  entrance,  is  represented  the  Interior  of  SS.  Apostoli;  over  the  egress, 
Interior  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter ;  in  the  second,  over  the  entmnce,  the 
Erection  of  the  Vatican  Obelisk  by  Fontana  (see  p.  277)  \  over  the  egress, 
St.  Peter^s,  according  to  Mich.  Angelo*s  design.  In  the  third  section,  quattit>- 
centists  and  oriental  MSS. ;  by  the  sides  of  the  egress,  two  ancient  portrait- 
statues  ,  1.   the  orator  Aristides ,  r.  Lysias.  --  We  next  enter  the  — 

Museum  of  Christian  Antiquities  (superintendent,  Commendatore  Giov. 
Bait,  de  Rossi).  The  1st  Room  contains  curiosities  from  the  catacombs : 
lamps,  glasses,  botUes,  gems,  statuettes,  pictures,  altar-pieces,  crosses,  etc., 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  preserved  under  glass.  Second  case  on 
the  right:  several  fine  diptychs  and  triptychs  in  ivory.  —  The  2nd  Room, 
the  Stanza  de  Papiri,  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Raph.  Menga,  is  filled  with 
documents  on  papyrus  of  the  5th-8th  cent.,  found  at  Ravenna.  —  The  glass- 
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cabinefa  of  the  3rd  Room  contain  a  lai^e  number  of  small  pictures  of  the 
13Qi-15th  cent. ,  unfortunately  not  distinctly  ▼iaible.  On  the  wall  of  the 
egress ,  on  the  right,  a  Russian  painted  calendar  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
the  17th  cent. ;  next  to  it  a  large  cross  of  rock-crystal,  on  which  the  Pas- 
sion is  represented,  by  ValeHo  Vieentino^  presented  by  Pius  IX.  The  hand- 
some carved  priedieu  of  Pius  IX.  is  of  French  workmanship.  The  adjoin- 
ing room,  formerly  the  Chapkl  op  Pics  V.,  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Giorgio  Vasari^  and  containing  a  Cabinet  of  Coins  (not  shown)  which  was 
seriously  pillaged  in  1797  and  1849,  contains  a  conspicuous  work  in  stained 
glass,  by  M.  H.  Schmitz  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  representing  Pius  IX.  in  his 
papal  robes.  In  this  and  the  following  room  are  also  deposited  the  nu- 
merous richly-bound  addresses  which  Pius  IX.  received  in  the  course  of  his 
reign.  —  To  the  right  in  the  third  room  is  the  entrance  to  a  collection  of  — 

Ancient  Pictures.  On  the  floor,  ancient  mosaics.  On  the  right  wall: 
Pheedra  and  Scylla;  above,  Ulysses  and  Circe;  then  the  so-called  *Ald<h 
brandine  Nttpitalt,  one  of  the  finest  ancient  pictures  in  existence,  found  in 
Rome  in  1606;  next  to  it,  to  the  left.  Warrior  in  armour,  found  at  Ostia 
in  1868 ;  above  it,  Ulysses  encountering  the  Lsestrygones ;  to  the  left ,  by  a 
door,  Ship  being  loaded,  found  at  Ostia  in  1867.  By  the  window,  oriental 
gold  and  silver  trinkets  and  plate,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Siam  to 
Plus  IX.,  with  his  photograph.  To  the  left  and  right  of  these:  Hyrrha 
and  Pasiphae.  By  tne  long  wall,  farther  on:  the  spies  of  Ulysses  among 
the  Ltestrygones ;  below,  a  chariot  with  Cupids;  to  the  right,  sacrificial 
procession  in  front  of  a  statue  of  Artemis ;  to  the  left,  a  boat  mounted  on  a 
waggon.  Then,  Ulyssea  in  the  infernal  regions;  below  it,  an  unknown 
female  figure  and  *Canace.  The  six  mythological  figures  of  women  celebrated 
for  their  misfortune  in  love  are  from  Torre  di  Harancia.  The  represen- 
tations from  the  Odyssey  were  found  on  the  Esquiline.  —  An  adjacent  cabinet 
contains  a  collection  of  Ancient  Tile-stamp*  and  Majolica^  recently  transferred 
from  the  papal  villa  at  Castel  Gondolfo. 

The  so-called  *'Appartamenti  Borgia,  occupied  by  the  printed  books, 
and  adorned  with  interesting  paintings,  are  shown  by  special  permesso 
only,  to  be  obtained  from  Monsignor  Ciecolini^  one  of  the  prefects  of  the 
library.  We  first  enter  the  so-called  Torbe  BoBOiA(p.  288),  two  small  rooms, 
the  first  of  which  is  adorned  with  ceiling-paintings  by  Giovanni  da  Udine 
and  Perino  del  Yaga.  The  paintings  on  the  spandrils  and  the  prophets  and 
sybils  in  the  lunettes  are  ascribed  (probably  wrongly)  to  PiiKturictMo.  In 
the  second  room  are  twelve  apostles  and  prophets.  The  decorations  in 
both  rooms  are  much  damaged.  —  We  descend  a  few  steps,  and  enter 
the  Hall  of  the  Liberal  Arts:  Astrologia  (above  the  window),  Gram- 
matica,  Dialectica,  Rhetorica,  Oeometria,  Arithmetica,  *Musica.  —  In 
the  III.  Boom  :  on  the  rear-wall,  St.  Gatharine^s  disputation  before  the  Em- 
peror Maximinus ;  on  the  entrance-wall ,  ^SS.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  Paul 
the  Hermit  in  the  Theban  desert;  Meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  above 
the  window,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian;  on  the  exit-wall,  Susanna,  St. 
Barbara;  on  the  ceiling,  Legend  of  Osiris  (the  Apis  bull  is  a  reference  to 
the  arms  of  the  Borgia  family).  —  IV.  Room.  On  the  rear-wall,  Annun- 
ciation and  Nativity;  on  the  entrance-wall,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Re- 
surrection; above  the  window.  Ascension;  on  the  exit-wall,  Pentecost, 
^Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  —  The  last  large  Saloon,  containing  Cardinal 
HArs  LiBBABY,  is  adomcd  with  paintings  and  stucco-work  by  Giov,  da 
Udine  and  Perino  del  Vaga,  in  bad  preservation. 


The  Studio  del  Mosaico,  or  Papal  Manufactory  of  Mosaic,  is 
Quder  the  gallery  of  the  Inscriptions ;  entrance  in  the  left  angle  of 
the  farther  side  of  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  (p.  286).  Permessl  ob- 
tained at  the  Segretaria,  comp.  p.  124.  Numerous  hands  are 
employed  here  in  copying  celebrated  pictures  for  churches,  etc.  The 
material  used  is  a  kind  of  coloured  glass ,  of  which  there  are 
10,000  different  shades.  —  The  papal  Armoury  and  the  Mint  (La 
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Zecca ;  now  in  the  hands  of  government)  near  the  Vatican  contain 
a  few  objects  of  interest,  e.g.  all  the  papal  coins  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  I.,  and  most  of  the  dies  since  Martin  Y. 

The  Lungara. 

The  Borgo  is  connected  with  Trastevere  by  the  Via  dblla  Lun- 
gara, V4M.  in  length,  constructed  by  Julius  II.  The  Borgo  is 
quitted  by  the  Porta  di  8.  Spirito  (PI.  I,  7;  p.  276),  begun  by 
Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  Younger,  and  occupying  nearly  the  same 
site  as  the  old  Gate  of  the  Saxons.  —  To  the  right,  immediately  to 
the  S.,  the  steep  Salita  di  S.  Onofrio,  passing  through  the  gate 
which  closes  the  new  Passeggiata,  ascends  in  5  min.  to  — 

*B.  Onofrio  {V\.  II,  7),  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculum,  erected  about 
1430  by  Niceolb  da  Forea  Palena  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  hermit 
Honuphrius ;  adjoining  it  is  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome. 
The  church  and  monastery  are  preceded  by  a  colonnade  of  eight  col- 
umns ;  in  the  lunettes  are  three  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome 
by  Domenichino  (Baptism,  Chastisement,  Trance).   If  the  church  is 

closed,  visitors  ring  (r.)  at  the  door  of  the  monastery  (V2  &•)• 

Left  Side.  The  lat  Chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Torquato 
Tasso,  who  died  in  thia  monastery  in  1595;  the  monument  was  erected  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1857,  the  statue  is  by  De  Fabri*.  In  the  2nd  chapel,  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  linguist  Card.  Mezzofanti  (d.  1849).  —  Bioht  Side.  The  2nd 
chapel  contains  a  Madonna,  altar-piece  by  Ann.  Carraeci.  At  the  end  of  ihe 
right  wall :  monument  of  Archbp.  Sacchi  (d.  1505)  \  in  the  lunette  St.  Anna 
teaching  the  Madonna  to  read,  by  Pinturieehio.  The  Tkibumk  contains 
restored  frescoes,  the  upper  attributed  to  Peruzzi,  the  lower  to  Pinturieehio^ 
probably  boUi  by  Peruzzi. 

The  Monastery  contains,  in  a  passage  on  the  first  floor,  a  **  Ma- 
donna with  the  donor,  a  fresco  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  has 
unfortunately  been  much  injured  by  retouching  (the  attitude  of  the 
raised  arm  of  the  child,  for  example,  has  been  entirely  spoiled). 
The  cell  is  still  shown  in  which  Tasso  resided,  when  about  to  receive 
the  laurels  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  which  he  died,  25th  April,  1595. 
It  contains  his  bust  in  wax ,  taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  his 
portrait  (fresco  by  Balbi,  1864),  autograph,  etc.  —  The  new  Pas- 
seggiata Margherita,  described  at  p.  330,  intersects  the  former  con- 
vent-garden. On  the  hill-slope,  to  the  left,  near  some  cypresses,  are 
the  remains  of  an  oak  (destroyed  by  lightning  in  1842),  under  which 
Tasso  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  Admirable  *yiew. 

In  the  LuNGABA,  on  the  left ,  is  the  Ospitio  de*  Pazzi  (PI.  I, 
II,  7),  a  large  lunatic  asylum  erected  by  Pius  IX. 

Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  chain-bridge  (PI.  II,  10;  toll  5  o.); 
on  the  opposite  bank  rises  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiorentinl  (p.  207). 
Opposite  the  bridge,  in  the  Lungara,  is  the  extensive  PdlatMO  Sal- 
viati  (PI.  II,  7),  with  a  handsome  court  of  the  16th  cent. ,  now 
a  ^Collegio  MUitare'  (cadet  academy).  The  adjacent  garden ,  con- 
verted in  1837  into  a  Botanical  Garden  (visitors  ring  at  the  small 
«loor  on  the  right),  contains  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  plants. 
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Farther  on  in  the  Lungara,  about  ^/^  M.  from  the  Porta  S.  Spi- 
rito  and  opposite  the  Pal.  Corsini  (p.  324),  is  the  — 

** Villa  Famesina  (PI.  II,  11 ;  adm.,  see  p.  123),  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  Renaissance  edifice  erected  in  1506  by  Bald.  Peruzzi  for  the 
papal  banker  Agostino  Chigi ,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  art  and 
patron  of  Raphael  (see  pp.  147,  192).  It  became  the  property  of 
the  Farnese  family  in  1580,  and  now  belongs  to  the  ex-king  of 
Naples.  The  garden,  extending  to  the  Tiber,  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  recent  alterations  made  in  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  is 
entered  direct  from  the  garden,  was  designed  by  Raphael  (1518-20), 
and  decorated  by  Oiidio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni,  and  others  of  his 
pupils,  with  twelve  illustrations  of  the  **  Myth  op  Psychb,  which 
are  among  the  most  charming  creations  of  the  master  (comp.  p.  Ivi). 
The  hall  was  originally  open ,  but  is  now  enclosed  by  windows  for 
the  protection  of  the  pictures. 

The  aeries  of  illustrations  begins  on  the  left  end- wall,  and  is  con- 
tinned  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  Raphael  adhered  to  the  charm- 
ing fable  of  Apuleius,  which  may  be  briefly  told  as  follows.  A  certain 
king  haa  three  daughters ,  of  whom  Psyche ,  the  youngest ,  excites  the 
jealousy  of  Venus  by  her  beauty.  The  goddess  accordingly  directs  her  son 
Cupid  to  punish  the  princess  by  inspiring  her  with  love  for  an  unworthy 
individual  (i).  Cupid  himself  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  shows  her  to  the 
Graces  (2),  and  carries  her  off  (this  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  paintings). 
He  visits  her  by  night  only ,  warning  her  not  to  indulge  in  curiosity  as  to 
his  appearance.  Psyche,  however,  instigated  by  her  envious  sisters,  dis- 
obeys the  injunction.  She  lights  a  lamp,  a  drop  of  heated  oil  from  which 
awakens  her  sleeping  lover.  Cupid  upbraids  her,  and  quits  her  in  anger. 
Psyche  wanders  about,  filled  with  despair.  Meanwhile  Venus  has  been  in- 
formed of  her  son*8  attachment,  imprisons  him,  and  requests  Juno  and  Ceres 
to  aid  her  in  seeking  for  Psyche ,  which  both  goddesses  decline  to  do  (3). 
She  then  drives  in  her  dove-chariot  to  Jupiter  (4),  and  begs  him  to  grant 
her  the  assistance  of  Mercury  (5).  Her  request  is  complied  with,  and 
Mercury  flies  forth  to  search  for  Psyche  (6).  Venus  torments  her  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  and  imposes  impossible  tasks  on  her,  which,  how- 
ever, -with  the  aid  of  friends  she  is  enabled  to  perform.  At  length  she 
is  desired  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and  even  this, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Venus,  she  succeeds  in  accomplishing  (8).  Cupid, 
having  at  length  escaped  from  his  captivity,  begs  Jupiter  to  grant  him 
Psyche;  Jupiter  kisses  him  (9),  and  commands  Mercury  to  summon  the 
gods  to  deliberate  on  the  matter  (ceiling-painting  on  the  right).  The  messenger 
of  the  gods  then  conducts  Psyche  to  Olympus  (10),  she  becomes  immortal, 
>nd  the  gods  celebrate  the  nuptial-banquet  (ceiling-painting  on  the  left). 
In  this  fable  Psyche  obviously  represents  the  human  soul  purified  by  passions 
and  misfortunes,  and  thus  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness. 

Below  the  spandrils,  twelve  Cupids  with  divine  attributes.  The  gar- 
lands enclosing  the  different  paintings  are  by  Oiovanni  da  Udine.  —  The 
frescoes,  having  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ,  were  retouched 
by  Maratta.  The  blue  ground ,  which  was  originally  of  a  much  warmer 
tmt,  as  is  apparent  from  the  few  portions  still  unfaded,  was  most  seriousyl 
injured.  The  whole  nevertheless  produces  a  charming  and  brilliant  effect 
owing  to  the  indestructible  beauty  of  the  designs.  The  felicity  with  which 
the  scenes  have  been  adapted  to  the  unfavourable  spaces  is  also  remarkable. 

The  smaller  apartment  adjoining  the  principal  hall ,  which  was 
also  once  an  open  Loggia,  contains  a  second  mythological  picture  by 
Raphael,  which  is  no  less  charming  than  the  Psyche  series,  and 
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even  far  surpasses  them  in  point  of  execution :  **  Galatea.  ^  borne 
across  the  sea  in  a  conch,  and  surrounded  by  Nymphs,  Tritons,  and 
Cupids,  painted  entirely  by  the  master's  own  hand  in  1514.  The 
*Ceiling  of  this  room  was   decorated  and  painted  by  Baldassare 

Peruzzi. 

Ceiling -pictures:  Perseus  and  Diana.  The  hexagonal  spaces  of  the 
spandrils  contain  gods  of  the  planets  and  mythological  scenes.  In  the 
lunettes  were  afterwards  added  scenes  from  the  Metamorphoses,  the  first 
Roman  work  of  Seb.  del  Piombo.  The  colossal  head  in  the  lunette  on  the 
left  lateral  wall  is  sadd  to  have  heen  drawn  hy  Michaiel  Angelo  in  charcoal, 
whilst  waiting  for  Dan.  da  Volterra  who  was  also  engaged  here,  but  is  more 
probably  by  Peruzzi.    The  painted  stucco-work  is  very  deceptive. 

In  the  comer  of  the  entrance  wall,  to  the  left  of  Galatea,  Seb.  del  Piombo 
painted  the  Polyphemus,  afterwards  almost  entirely  obliterated,  and  badly 
restored.  —  The  landscapes  are  erroneously  attributed  to  G.  Poussin. 

The  restorations  which  the  two  rooms  have  recently  undei^one  have 
only  been  partly  successful. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  Farnesina,  to  which,  however,  visitors  are  not 
admitted  except  by  special  introduction,  also  contains  celebrated  frescoes : 
the  Marriage  of  Alexander  with  Roxana,  and  the  Family  of  Darius  before 
Alexander,  by  Sodoma  (painted  after  1520;  p.  Ivi). 

Opposite  is  the  ^Palazzo  CoTBini  (PI.  II,  11),  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Riarii ,  purchased  by  Clement  XII.  for  his  nephew  Card. 
Neri  Corsini  in  1729,  and  altered  by  Fuga.  In  the  17th  cent,  it  was 
occupied  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  here,  d 9th  April, 
1689.  In  1884  the  palace  was  purchased  by  government  and  as- 
signed to  the  Accademia  de'  Lincei,  or  Royal  Academy  of  Science. 
A  double  staircase  ascends  from  the  principal  portal  to  the  1st  floor, 
where  the  Pictube  Oai^lbby  is  situated  (adm.,  see  p.  123).  Among 
a  great  number  of  mediocre  and  inferior  works  are  a  few  pictures  of 
rare  merit.  Catalogues  in  each  room. 

Ist  Room.  1,  5.  Bloemen  (Orizzonte)^  Landscapes;  2,  4.  Locatelli,  Land- 
scapes. This  room  also  generally  contains  a  small  Holy  Family  by  Bat- 
umi. By  one  of  the  walls  a  well-preserved  ancient  sarcophagus  with  sea- 
gods,  from  Porto  d'Anzio. 

2nd  Room.  4.  Bcusano,  Holy  Family;  12.  Eliz.  Sirani^  Madonna  in  a 
glory ;  15.  6^.  Poussin  (?),  Landscape ;  17,  19.  Berchem  (?) ,  Landscapes  with 
cattle;  20.  Lod.  Carrckcciy  Pietk.  A  "^Madonna  by  Carlo  Dolci  is  also  gener- 
ally here.  On  a  table  stands  the  ''Corsinian  Vase  in  silver,  with  the  Purifi- 
cation of  Orestes  in  chased  work.  On  the  walls,  a  number  of  ancient  heads, 
some  of  them  interesting.    To  the  right  is  the  — 

3rd  Room:  1.  Ouerdno^  Ecce  Homo;  ^4,  5.  Peters^  Searpieces;  9.  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Madonna ;  17.  Caravaggio^  Madonna ;  "^23.  Both ,  Evening  land- 
scape ;  26.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Madonna,  resembling  Raphael's  Madonna  Ca- 
nigiani ;  43.  Saraeeni^  Martyrdom  of  two  saints ;  44.  After  Raphctel,  Juliua  II.  • 
50.  After  Titian,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (original  at  Kaples);  55.  Dutch  School., 
Kitchen-scene;  63.  Conca^  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  61.  Vasari,  Holy  Family  ^ 
52.  Saraceniy  Vanity ;  84.  Borgognone,  Cavahry  skirmish ;  88.  C.  Dolci,  Ecce 
Homo. 

4th  Room:  "11.  Ouido  Reni,  Herodias;  16.  G.  Reni,  Madonna;  22.  Ba~ 
roccio ,  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalene ;  27.  Lod.  Carracei,  Heads  as  studies  s 
35.  Parmegqianino ,  Four  heads ;  Maratta^  40.  Portrait  of  his  daughter,  43 
Madonna;  44.  After  DUrer,  Hare;  47.  Poelemburg (1)^  Landscape  with  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  after  Raphael;  also  eleven  small  pictures  from  mUitary 
life,  erroneously  attributed  to  Callot.  Ancient  marble  chair  with  reliefs 
found  near  the  Lateran.  ' 

5th  Room,  in  which  Christina  of  Sweden  is  said  to  have  died:  Geilinc. 
decorations  of  the  school  of  the  Zuccheri.    2.  Perirto  del  Vaga,  Holy  Family; 
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12.  Carlo  Dolci,  St.  Agnes ;  ^14.  Maraila^  Annunciation;  20.  Lanfranco^ 
Polyphemus  and  Ulysses;  23.  Frane.  Albano^  Madonna;  44.  Marc.  Venustu 
Holy  Family,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo^  50.  8alv.  Bosa^  Card-players;  51. 
Marc.  Ventuti  (?),  Sculptor.  —  In  this. room  also  is  an  ancient  Motaic^  repre- 
senting two  restive  oxen,  with  the  plough  and  driver. 

6th  Boom,  containing  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits,  most  of 
which  are  worthy  of  notice:  *43.  German  Matter  (not  Diirer),  Cardinal; 
19.  Holbein  (?),  Portrait  of  a  man,  much  retouched ;  *^.  Q.  Romano^  Monsgr. 
Ghiberti;  '22.  Rembrandt  (?),  Old  woman;  23.  Qiorgione  (?),  Portrait  of  a 
man;  26.  Spanish  School^  Portrait;  *32.  Van Dyck^  Portrait;  *'34.  Nativity  of 
Nary,  after  Diirer's  woodcut;  47.  Rubens^  Portrait;  50.  Titian^  Card.  Alex. 
Farnese,  freely  retouched. 

7th  Room  :  ^13.  0.  Poustin,  Landscape ;  21 .  L.  Giordano^  Christ  as  a  boy 
in  the  Temple;  *22,  '23,  '24.  Fra  Angelico^  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Last 
Judgment,  Ascension;  30.  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Titian;  31,  32.  N. 
Poussin,  Landscapes. 

8th  Room:  6.  Claude  Lorrain  (?),  Landscape;  '7.  0.  Pou$*in,  Land- 
scape; 10.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio^  History  of  Niobe,  design  in  the  form  of 
a  frieze;  11.  N.  Pouuin,  Holy  l^amily;  12.  £re.  Orandi,  St.  Geoi^e;  13. 
Outdo  Reni^  La  Contemplazione ;  '15,  21,  23.  0.  Pouuin^  Landscapes;  24. 
Quereino,  St.  Jerome;  ^.  Ribera^  St.  Jerome;  '40.  Murillo,  Madonna.  — 
The  a^oining  Cabinbt  contains  pictures  of  the  older  Florentine  and  Sienese 
schools ,  most  of  them  of  little  value ,  and  badly  preserved.  23.  Oher. 
Stamina,  Madonna;    26.  Spagna,  Madonna. 

8th  Room  :  2.  Tenters,  Interior  of  a  stable ;  8.  Lod.  Carracd,  Pietii,  sketch 
of  No.  20  in  the  2nd  R. ;  9.  Velazquez,  Innocent  X.  (copy  of  the  picture  in 
the  Pal.  Doria,  p.  159);  '28,  29;  Salv.  Rom,  Battles;  30.  Giorgione  (?), 
Female  heads;  36  Titian  (?),  Portrait;  49.  Gherardesca  da  Siena,  Madonna. 

The  Library  of  this  palace  (adm.,  see  p.  116;  entrance  by  the 
principal  portal ;  traverse  the  open  corridor  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to 
the  1st  floor),  founded  by  Card.  Neri  Corslnl,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Rome.  It  contains  numerous  MSS.  and  books  of  great  value,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  Engravings  in  the  world. 

The  CorstntGarden  now  belongs  to  the  municipality  (see  p.  330). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Lungara  stands  the  Kuseo  Torlonia  (en- 
trance Vicolo  Corsini  5),  containing  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  antiquities  in  Rome  after  those  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol 
(unfortunately  closed  at  present).  The  collection ,  which  includes 
objects  of  almost  every  epoch  of  GraBco-Roman  art,  consists  chiefly 
of  the  contents  of  the  former  Galleria  Giustiniani,  of  a  number  of 
works  formerly  in  the  Villa  Albani,  and  of  the  yield  of  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia's  excavations  at  Porto  and  elsewhere.  It  occupies  a  series  of 
parallel  corridors  and  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, distinguished  by  Roman  numerals.    Catalogue  by  P.  E, 

Visconti, 

IsT  CoRBiDOR  (Comp.  I-X).  4.  Venus  with  the  cestus;  19.  Isis;  20. 
Bes,  an  Egytian  deity;  ^24.  Head  of  an  athlete  (in  the  style  of  Lysippus); 
25.  Athlete  restored  as  Hercules  (in  the  style  of  Polycletus) ;  30.  Lysias  (?) ; 
33.  Isocrates;  43.  Herod  Agrippa ;  44.  Juba  II.  of  Mauretania(?);  47.  Venus 
Anadyomene;  49.  Aristotle;  ^50.  Head  of  Hypnos,  the  god  uf  sleep;  60. 
Leda  and  the  swan. 

2nd  Cobridob  (Comp.  XI-XX).  ^^64.  Sitting  figure  of  Livia,  admirable 
in  attitude  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  drapery  (comp.  the  statue  Ko.  77 
and  the  Agrippina  in  the  Capitoline  Museum) ;  63.  Carneades ;  65.  Zeno ; 
*67.  Alcibiades;  68.  Latona  with  the  twins  Apollo  and  Diana;  72.  Tiberius 
as  a  hero,  statuette;  ^77.  Sitting  portrait-figure  of  a  woman,  an  excellent 
Greek  work,    perhaps   representing   Olympias,    the   mother   of  Alexander 
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the  Great  (head,  etc.,  skilfully  restored);  *^.  So-called  Philosopher  of 
Ru0poli;  '*86.  Head  of  Hermes  (in  the  style  of  Praxiteles);  91.  Alexander 
theiireat;  101.  Nymph;  116.  Two  wrestling  satyrs,  an  interesting  example 
of  the  numerous  skilful  restorations  in  this  collection,  the  only  ancient 
parts  being  the  body  of  one  combatant  and  the  head  and  a  piece  of  the 
base  of  the  other;  117.  Statue  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  found  in  his 
villa  at  Laurentum. 

3kd  Gobridob  (Comp.  XXI-XXX).  118.  Caesar;  ^133.  Old  fisherman,  a 
very  realistic  work;  137.  Muse;  141.  Draped  statue,  restored  as  Niooe; 
146.  Venus  EuploBa  (the  goddess  of  navigation),  found  at  Porto;  150.  Base 
of  a  candelabrum ,  with  relief  of  the  dancing  Horse ;  151 ,  157.  Satyr 
and  Hermaphrodite;  154.  Telesphorus  (the  god  of  healing),  in  rosso 
antico;  161.  Sophocles;  163.  Homer;  164.  Augustus,  sitting  figure. 

4th  (>oRRiDOR  (Comp.  XXXUXXXIII).  167.  Fragment  of  a  group,  re- 
presenting Scylla  devouring  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (wrongly 
restored  as  Hilo  of  Croton  in  combat  with  a  wild  animal) ;  178.  Euterpe ; 
174.  Cupid  and  Psyche.  —  We  now  return  to  Comp.  XXX.  and  pass  thence 
into  the  — 

I.  Room  {Comp.  XXXIV-XXXIX).  •IBS.  Minerva;  189.  Trjyan,  192. 
Claudius,  colossal  busts;  202.  Tiberius,  statue;  228-236.  The  Muses;  237. 
Apollo  Musagetes.  —  We  now  return  to  the  right  into  the  — 

5th  Corridor  (Comp.  XL-XLII).  240.  Female  draped  statue,  corres- 
ponding to  Ko.  290  and  restored  as  Kiobe;  249.  Claudius;  260.  Neptune. 
—  From  here  we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  into  the  — 

II.  Boom  (Comp.  XLIJJ).  *'226.  Germanicus,  bronse  statue  fonnd  at 
Arci  (the  ancient  Cures),  in  the  Sabine  Mts. ;  267.  Caput  Africse,  with  an 
elephanfs  head  as  helmet  (used  as  an  architectural  ornament).  —  We 
now  return  through  Comp.  XLII  into  the  — 

6th  Corridor  (Comp.  XLIV-XLVII).  290.  Draped  female  statue  (comp. 
No.  240 ,  above)  ,  restored  as  Irene  with  the  young  Plutus ,  alter  the 
celebrated  work  of  Cephisodotus  (now  in  Munich) ;  294,  296.  Heads  of  Me- 
dusa ;  "^297.  Large  shallow  vase  with  Bacchanalian  scenes ;  ^1298.  Minerva 
(adjacent,  casts  of  the  Vatican  and  Capitoline  Minervas). 

7th  Corridor  (Comp,  XLVIIJ-Ll).  301.  Melpomene  in  the  costume  of 
a  tragic  actress;  308.  Marsyas;  309.  Kneeling  youth  (perhaps  Ganymede 
in  combat  with  the  eagle,  or  one  of  the  children  of  Niobe),  restored  as  a 
falling  warrior;  310.  "Youthful  Nero. 

8th  Corridor  (Comp,  LII-LV).  '^2.  Diadumenos,  or  youth  binding 
a  fillet  on  his  brow;  343.  Pompey. 

9th  Corridor  (Comp.  LVI-LIX).  355.  Wrestler.  —  We  now  return  to 
Comp.  XL.  To  the  right  is  Comp.  LX.  with  portrait-busts  of  emperors 
and  others.  —  To  the  left,  the  — 

III.  Room  (Comp,  LXl).  374.  Silenus,  a  fountain-figure;  375.  Aurora; 
*377.  Hercules  with  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  a  Greek  relief;  379. 
Game-dealer,  a  large  tomb-relief,  with  three  verses  of  Virgil  at  the  top 
(Aen.  I,  607-609);  383.  Shallow  vase  with  reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules. —  The  door  in  front  leads  to  the  — 

IV.  Room  (Comp,  LXII-LXIX).  387.  Captive  barbarian;  388.  Hercules 
and  Telephus;  389.  Sleeping  Ariadne;  392.  Bacchus  and  Silenus;  895. 
Large  sarcophagus  with  representation  of  a  wedding;  397,  398.  Antinous ; 
"402.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan;  407.  Antinous;  401,  404.  DomiUan;  406. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  402.  Ceres;  414.  Sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
different  periods  of  life.  —  To  the  right,  the  — 

Room  of  the  Sarcophagi  (Comp.  LXX),  416.  Triumph  of  Bacchus; 
420,  422.  Deeds  of  Hercules;  423.  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  In  the  middle, 
426.  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  boars  (in  black  marble).  - 
Comp,  LXXJ.  427.  River-god,  in  black  marble;  423.  Roman  tax-collecting; 
430.  Harbour  of  Ostia;  431.  Ship,  three  reliefs  found  at  Porto;  433.  Tomb- 
relief  in  the  Greek  style;  434.  River-god,  in  basalt.  —  To  the  right 
Camera  dkgli  Animali  (Comp.  LXXII).  438.  Ram  carrying  I31ysse8  out  of 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXI  t.) 
Comp.  LXXIII.  459.  Alto-relief,  called  Medea  and  Jason,  but  perhaps 
Hercules    and   the  Hesperides.   —   We   then   pass   through   Comp.  X.   to 
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Comp.  LXXIV.  463,  464.  Apollo  and  Harsyas^  466.  Hermaphrodite;  467. 
Vase  with  marine  deities.  —  To  the  right,  Comp.  XXX K,  •470,  473,  476, 
*477,  480.  Athletes.  —  We  now  return  through  Comp.  LXXIV  into  the  — 

Room  of  the  Abchaio  Sculptcrbs  (Comp.  LXXVI).  481.  SpeS',  482. 
Priestess  \  483.  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;  486.  Canephora  (Caryatide)  of  sim- 
ilar type  to  those  at  the  Villa  Albani  (p.  339).  —  «H90.  Vesta,  formerly  in 
the  Giustiniani  collection,  possibly  an  original  Oreek  work,  from  some 
temple  of  the  goddess.  No  other  extant  example  conveys  so  true  an  im- 
pression of  the  solemn  dignity  that  distinguished  the  representations  of 
the  gods  in  the  lofty  period  of  Greek  art  (Friedricbs).  —  498.  Venus ;  501. 
Apollo;  503.  Cybele.  —  We  return  through   Comp.  LXXIV  to  the  — 

Gallekt  of  Imperial  Busts,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  This 
series  of  busts,  most  of  which  have  been  identified  with  the  aid  of  coins, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  the  kind.  The  following  are  specially 
interesting  either  for  their  excellence  or  their  rarity:  514.  Livia*,  515. 
Mfficenas }  516.  Agrippa*,  533.  Galba;  545.  Hadrian^  552,  553.  Marcus 
Aurelius;  556.  Lucius  Verus;  569.  Caracalla*,  571.  Geta*,  588.  Pupienus 
Maximns;  611.  Helena  Fausta. 

Kcunerous  architectural  fragments  of  all  kinds  have  been  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  adjoining  Court  and  Gardbn. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Museo  Torlonia  the  Via  della  Lungara  is 
terminated  by  the  Porta  Settimiana  (PI.  II,  11),  a  gate  in  the  older 
wan  of  Trastevere.  —  The  Via  Garibaldi  and  the  Via  de  8.  Maria 
dtUa  Scala  hegin  here ;  see  pp.  328  and  331. 

Trastevere. 

The  Janieuhtm  (275  ft.)  rises  to  a  commanding  height  near  the 
river,  and  was  on  that  account  chosen  hy  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome 
as  the  site  of  a  castle,  which  they  connected  with  the  city  lying  op- 
posite to  it  by  a  double  wall.  The  hill  was  at  length  annexed  to 
the  city  by  Augustus  as  a  14th  quarter,  which  he  named  the  Regio 
Transtiberina,  The  banks  of  the  Tiber  here  were  bordered  with 
handsome  villas,  but  the  quarter  always  retained  the  character  of  a 
suburb ,  and  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners ,  particularly  by 
Jews ,  who  formed  a  community  here  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.  (comp.  p.  203).  Trastevere  is  now  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  working  classes,  among  whom  many  well-built  and 
handsome  persons  of  both  sexes  will  be  observed.  The  inhabitants 
of  Trastevere  maintain  that  they  are  the  most  direct  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans ,  and  their  character  and  dialect  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  other  quarters. 

Trastevere  is  connected  with  the  city  by  four  bridges,  the  most 
N.  of  which  is  the  Ponte  Bisto  (PI.  II,  11),  constructed  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1474,  on  the  site  of  the  Pons  Valentiniani,  built  in 
366  A.  D.  by  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city.  The  bridge  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  important  works  constructed  to 

control  the  stream. 

The  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  occasioned  by  the  insigniAcant 
fall  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  and  by  its  sudden  increase  of  volume 
tfter  heavy  rain  in  the  mountain-homes  of  its  numerous  affluents  (some- 
times multiplying  it  tenfold)  have  long  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
citizens  and  authorities.  After  the  great  inundation  of  1870,  during  wbich 
the  water  rose  56  ft.  above   the  ordinary   water  mark   at  the  Ripetta,   a 
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commiasion  whu  appointed  by  government,  to  report  on  the  possibility  of 
improvements.  Tbis  body  recommended  a  thorough  purification  and 
deepening  of  the  channel,  careful  regulation  of  the  drains  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  river,  and  the  widening  of  the  channel  at  certain  specified 
points.  The  works  began  in  1876  with  the  widening  of  the  channel  opposite 
the  Famesina  and  below  the  Ponte  Sisto,  and  are  now  almost  complete  on 
the  right  bank  as  far  as  the  Ponte  Rotto  (p.  250),  though  on  the  left  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  bank  much  has  still  to  be  done. 

To  the  right  the  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto  leads  in  3  min.  to  the  broad 
Via.  Garibaldi  (Pi.  II,  11,  12),  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  Porta 
Settimiana  (see  p.  327),  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  the  left.  Af- 
ter 5  min.  the  street  reaches  a  small  piazza,  whence,  to  the  right,  a 
steep  road  ascends  direct  to  the  Acqua  Paola  (see  p.  329.)  The  road 
passes  the  new  Spanish  Academy,  an  institution  resembling  the 
French  (p.  149),  on  the  hill  (o  the  right,  and  ascends  in  windings 
to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  Acqua  Paola,  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  and 
Yilla  Pamphilj.  About  50  paces  from  the  above-mentioned  small 
piazza,  beyond  the  memorial- tablet,  a  path  to  the  right,  flanked  with 
oratories,  and  ascending  in  steps,  also  leads  to  the  church. 

S.  Fietro  in  Kontoxio  (PI.  II,  12),  erected  in  1500  for  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella  of  Spain  by  Baccio  Pintelli  (?),  on  the  spot  where  St. 

Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 

Janiculum,  197  ft.  above  the  rea- level.    The  campanile  and  tribune 

were  almost  entirely  destroyed   during  the  siege   of  1849.     If  the 

church  is  closed,  visitors  ring  at  the  door  on  the  right  (25-50  c). 
Right  Side.  The  *'lst  Chapel  was  decorated  by  8eb.  del  Piombo  with  fres- 
coes from  Michael  Angelo's  drawings :  Scourging  of  Christ  (of  which  there  is 
a  small  duplicate  in  the  Gall.  Borghese),  adjoining  which  are  St.  Peter  on  the 
left  and  St.  Francis  on  the  right  -,  on  the  ceiling  the  Transfiguration ;  on 
the  exterior  of  the  arch  a  prophet  and  sibyl.  The  2nd  Chapel  (Coronation 
of  Mary  on  the  arch)  was  painted  by  pupils  of  Perugino.  The  altar-piece  of 
the  5th  Chapel,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  is  by  Vcuari.  —  The  High-Alt«r  was 
once  adorned  by  Raphael's  Transfiguration  (p.  301).  —  Left  Side.  The  last 
chapel  contains  an  altar-piece  hy  Daniele  da  Volterra  0)^  Baptism  of  Christ; 
in  the  4th  Chapel  an  Entombment  by  a  Dutch  master;  in  the  3rd,  an  altar- 
piece  and  ceiling ,  by  pupils  of  Perugino ;  in  the  2nd ,  sculptures  of  the 
school  of  Bernini;  in  the  1st,  St.  Francis  by  O.  de*  Veechi,  By  the  wall  near 
the  door,  tomb  of  St.  Julian,  Abp.  of  Ragusa,  by  0.  A.  Dotio^  1510. 

In  the  court  of  the  monastery  rises  the  *  Tempietto ,  a  small  cir- 
cular building  with  sixteen  Doric  columns,  erected  in  1502,  from 
Bramante's  designs ,  on  the  spot  where  the  cross  of  St.  Peter  is 
supposed  to  have  stood.  A  chapel  in  the  interior  contains  a  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  and  below  it  is  a  second  chapel,  with  an  opening  in 
the  floor  indicating  the  spot  which  the  cross  is  said  to  have  occupied. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  magnificent  ^ibw 
of  Rome  and  the  environs ,  for  the  orientation  of  which  this  point 
is  admirably  adapted  (comp.  annexed  Panorama,  from  which  the 
omission  of  the  unimportant  new  erections  will  be  no  disadvan- 
tage). The  most  important  places  are  enumerated  here  f^om  right  to 
left.  To  the  S.  is  the  Tiber ,  which  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge 
of  the  railway  to  CiviUi  Vecchia ;  beyond  it  the  extensive  basilica 
of  S.  Paolo  Fnori  le  Mura.     Then  part  of  the  city-wall,  in  front  of 
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it  the  Monte  Testaccio  (adjoined  by  the  new  quutei  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Aventine),  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  The 
Tiber,  which  flows  between  us  aod  Monte  Testaccio,  is  not  \isible 
hence.  On  the  Ayentine  rise  the  three  churches  of  S.  Maria  del 
Priorato,  S.  Alessio,  aqd  S.  Sabina.  Beyond  are  the  Alban  Mts.,  with 
Mte.  CaTO  (3130  ft.)  on  the  right,  and  Frascati  on  the  left.  On  the 
Gaelias,  the  Villa  Mattei  and  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  above  which,  on 
the  extreme  spar  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  is  Colonna;  between  this  and 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  near  Palestrina,  the  heights  of  the  Abruzzi.  Then 
the  Palatine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  and  the 
cypresses  of  the  Villa  Mills,  above  which  rise  the  statues  on  the  fa- 
cade of  the  Lateran.  Next,  the  Colosseum,  the  three  huge  arches  of 
the  basilica  of  Constantine ;  then  the  Capitol  with  the  German  Ar- 
chaeological Institute,  the  Pal.  Caffarelli,  the  tower  of  the  senatorial 
palace,  parts  of  the  facade  of  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  of  the  church 
of  AracGBli ;  the  two  domes  with  the  campanile  above  these  belong  to 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  on  the  Esquiline.  The  finely  shaped,  double- 
peaked  mountain  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the  Monte  Velino 
(8165  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  Lago  di  Fucino.  Farther 
on,  near  the  cypresses,  the  extensive  royal  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
in  front  of  which,  near  a  light-coloured  dome,  rises  Trajan's  column ; 
more  towards  the  foreground  the  church  del  Gesii  with  its  dome, 
beyond  which  is  the  M.  Gennaro  (4160  ft.).  Then  on  the  Pincio, 
the  most  N.  of  the  Roman  hills ,  the  light  Villa  Medici ,  and  to  the 
right  of  it  S.  Trinity  de'  Monti,  rising  with  its  two  towers  above  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  Nearer,  not  far  from  the  Tiber,  rises  the  Pal. 
Farnese  with  its  open  loggia.  To  the  right  of  it,  the  spiral  tower  of 
the  Sapienza ;  farther  to  the  right,  part  of  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon ,  concealed  by  the  dome-church  of  S.  Andrea  delta  Valle,  to 
the  right  of  which  the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Piazza  Co- 
lonna  is  visible.  Again  to  the  left,  on  the  height,  are  the  wall  and 
the  Passeggiata  of  the  Pincio  with  the  two  dome-churches  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Then,  near  the  river,  the  Chiesa  Nuova;  beyond 
it  the  indented  outline  of  Soracte  (2250  ft.).  On  this  side  of  the 
^iber  rises  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  beyond  it ,  the  heights  of 
Baccano.  'By  the  chain-bridge  is  the  dome-covered  church  of  S.  Gio- 
-vanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Farther  off,  M.  Mario  with  the  Villa  Mellini; 
lastly,  at  the  extreme  angle  to  the  left,  rises  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. In  Trastevere,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere ,  the  light-coloured  campanile  to  the  right  of 
which  belongs  to  S.  Cecilia. 

If  we  descend  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  in  a  straight  direction, 
traverse  the  Vicolo  della  Frusta  to  the  right,  and  then  the  Via  de' 
Fenlli  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Maria  (p.  330). 

The  Via  Garibaldi,  which  continues  to  ascend  the  hill  beyond 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  leads  in  2  miii.  to  the  Acqna  Paola 
(PI.  11,  12),  the  ancient  Aqua  Trajana,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
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Lago  di  Bracciano  (p.  391),  upwards  of  30  M .  distant.  The  aque- 
duct was  restored  by  Fontana  and  Maderna  in  1611  under  Paul  V., 
who  decorated  the  great  fountain  with  marble  columns  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  (p.  239).  The  granite  columns  were  brought 
from  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  ;  the  massive  basin 
was  added  by  Innocent  XII.  —  A  monument  to  Garibaldi  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  new  gardens  to  the  left. 

The  Via  Garibaldi  leads  on  hence  to  the  Porta  S.  Panerasdo  and 
the  Villa  Doria'Pamphilj  (see  p.  365). 

Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Acqua  Paola  is  the  entrance  to  the 
*PaB8eggiata  Margherita  (PL  II,  7,  8,  9),  opened  in  1884,  and 
embracing  the  former  garden  of  the  Palazzo  Gorsini  (p.  325).  This 
promenade  is  continued  along  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Janicu- 
lum  (p.  327)  to  S.  Onofrio  (p.  322).  The  broad  carriage-road  which 
traverses  the  gardens  ends  at  the  Porta  di  S.  Spirito  (p.  322).  From 
the  Acqua  Paola  to  S.  Onofrio  is  an  easy  walk  of  15-20  minutes. 
The  *YiEWS  of  the  city  and  the  Gampagna,  especially  fine  at  sunset, 
almost  excel  in  their  variety  the  view  from  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 


At  the  S.  end  of  the  Via  di  Tor  Argentina  (Via  di  Mortella, 
p.  202)  the  Tiber  is  spanned  by  the  iron  Ponte  Garibaldi  (PI.  II,  14, 
16),  built  in  1885-88.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  160  yds.  (of  the 
openings  on  each  side  of  the  central  pier  180  ft.),  the  breadth  65  ft 

At  the  Trastevere  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  small  Piazza,  di  S. 
Gbisooono  ,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Via  della  Lungaretta ,  the 
main  street  of  Trastevere.  The  church  of  S.  Crisogono  (PI.  II,  15) 
is  a  basilica  with  aisles ,  a  portico ,  and  straight  beams,  of  the  12th 
century.    Last  restoration  in  1624. 

The  Interior  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  fine  old  mosaic 
pavement ,  and  ancient  columns ,  particularly  the  two  of  porphjrry  sup- 
porting the  arch  of  the  choir,  which  are  the  largest  in  Rome.  The 
ceiling-paintings  of  the  transept  are  by  Arpino.  The  mosaic  on  the  wall 
of  the  tribune  represents  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Chrysogonus  and 
James.    Fine  carved  stalls  of  1866. 

In  the  Gontrada  Monte  di  Fiore,  to  the  £.  of  the  Piazza  S.  Cri- 
sogono ,  an  Excubitorium  of  the  VII.  Gohort  of  the  Vigiles,  i.e.  a 
station  of  the  Roman  firemen  (p.  132),  was  excavated  to  a  depth 

of  about  30  ft.  in  1866-67. 

A  modern  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  small  mosaic-paved  court-yard, 
with  a  well  in  the  centre,  a  chapel  with  mural  paintings  (right),  and 
several  rooms,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  numerous  rude  inscriptions  of 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  (fee  V2  f^O* 

After  6-6  min.  we  reach  the  Piazza,  di  S.  Mabia  (PL  II,  15,  12), 
with  a  fountain  and  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Gallistus  I.  under  Alexander  Severus ,  on  the  spot  where  a  spring 
of  oil  miraculously  welled  forth  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  499,  was  re-erected  by  Innocent  II. 
about  1140,  and  ronserrated  by  Innocent  III.  in  1198.   The  present 
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vestibule  was  added  by  C.  Fontuna  under  Clement  XI.  in  1702. 
In  front  are  mosaics  of  Mary  and  the  Child,  on  each  side  the  small 
figure  of  a  bishop  (Innocent  II.  and  Eugene  III.)  and  ten  virgins, 
eight  of  whom  have  burning,  and  two  extinguished  lamps,  a  work 
of  the  12th  cent.,  largely  restored  in  the  14th  (comp.  p.  xlviii). 
The  mosaics  on  the  gable  above  are  modern.  The  vestibule  contains 
the  remains  of  two  Annunciations,  one  attributed  to  Cavcdlinij  but 
now  entirely  repainted,  and  numerous  inscriptions.  The  church  has 
recently  been  restored. 

The  iNTBBioB  contains  twenty-two  ancient  columns  of  unequal  sizes. 
Some  of  the  capitals  were  formerly  decorated  with  heathen  deities,  but 
these  were  removed  when  the  church  was  restored  in  1870.  The  fine 
pavement  is  laid  with  porphyry,  verde  antico,  and  other  marbles,  in  the 
style  known  as  Cosmato  work  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  The  ceiling,  decorated  with 
richly-gilded  stucco,  was  designed  by  Domeniehino.  The  oil- painting  on  cupper 
in  the  centre,  a  Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  is  by  the  same  master,  im- 
mediately to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  I^avb  is  an  elegant  tabernacle 
by  Jfino  da  Fisgole.  The  chapels  contain  little  to  detain  the  traveller.  The 
Tbansept  is  reached  by  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  adjoining  which  is  the 
inscription  Font  oleiy  indicating  the  alleged  site  of  the  spring  of  oil.  in 
the  transept  on  the  left  are  the  tombs  of  two  Armellini  and  an  ancient 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  saints.  Opposite  is  an  altar  erected  to  Ht.  Philip 
and  St.  James  by  Card.  Philip  of  Alencon ;  r.  his  tomb  (d.  1397)  *,  1.  tomb 
of  Card.  Stefaneschi  (d.  1417),  with  recumbent  figure  by  Faolo  Romano.  —  The 
^Mosaic*  in  the  Tbibcnb  belong  to  difl'erent  periods.  Above,  on  the  arch, 
are  the  older  ones,  dating  from  the  12th  cent. :  the  Gross  with  Alpha  and 
Omega,  under  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  ^  r.  and  1.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
On  the  vaulting  Christ  and  the  Virgin  enthroned^  1.,  at.  Callistus,  St. 
Lawrence,  innocent  11.^  r.,  St.  Peter,  St.  Cornelius,  Julius,  Calepodius. 
The  lower  mosaics  are  ascribed  by  Vasari  to  Pietro  Cavallini^  a  master  of 
the  transition  period  from  the  Cosmas  family  to  Giotto,  and  have  been 
restored  by  Gamuccini.  They  represent  the  13  lambs  and  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Mary ;  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  a  mosaic  bust  of  Mary  with  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  the  donor  Stefaneschi  (1290).  —  The  Sacbistt  contains  a 
Madonna  with  SS.  Bochus  and  Sebastian,  ascribed  to  Perugino,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  ancient  mosaic  (ducks  and  fishermen,  the  former  admirable). 

The  Via  di  8.  Maria  delta  Scala^  beginning  to  the  N.W.  of  S. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  leads  past  the  church  of  8.  Maria  della  8cala 
to  the  Porta  Settimiana  (p.  327)  and  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Gari- 
baldi (p.  328J.  —  The  Via  di  8,  Francesco  a  Ripa  leads  to  the  S.E. 
from  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  to  (6  min.)  the  church  of 
8.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  see  p.  332. 


From  the  island  in  the  Tiber  (p.  204) ,  we  cross  the  temporary 
vtooden  bridge  beside  the  Ponte  Cestio  to  the  Lungaretta  (^p.  330 j, 
the  E.  continuation  of  which,  the  Via  Lungarina ,  is  undergoing 
alterations  to  adapt  it  for  an  approach  to  the  new  iron  bridge  at 
the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Yerita  (^p.  248).  At  present  the  traffic 
passes  through  the  Via  della  Luce,  Via  Anicia,  and  other  narrow 
and  dirty  side-streets.  From  the  iron  bridge  the  Via  de  Vascellari 
and  its  prolongation,  the  Via  di  8.  Cecilia^  lead  to  — 

*S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (PI.  II,  15),  originally  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  saint ,  which  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  1., 
restored  by  Paschalisl.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by  Card.  Franc.  Acqua- 
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viva   in    1725.     It    is  approached  by  a  spacious  court,   which  is 

embellished  with  an  ancient  vase,  and  by  a  portico  resting  on  four 

columns  of  African  marble  and  red  granite.    Festival,  22nd  Nov. 

Interior.  The  columns  which  formerly  supported  the  nave  were 
replaced  by  pillars  in  1822.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
Card.  Adam  of  Hertford,  an  English  prelate  (d.  1398)*,  and  to  the  left  that 
of  the  warlike  Card.  Fortiguerra  (d.  1473).  —  The  beautiful  Hiqh-Altar 
with  columns  in  pavonaxzetto  was  executed  by  the  Florentine  Arnol/o  del 
Cambio  in  1283^  adjacent  is  an  ancient  candelabrum  for  the  Easter-candle; 
beneath  the  high-altar  the  recumbent  ^Figure  of  the  martyred  8.  Cecilia  by 
Stef.  Jfademo.  The  saint  had  converted  her  husband,  her  brother,  and 
even  her  judges,  but  was  at  length  condemned  to  be  executed  during 
the  persecution  that  took  place  either  under  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Alex- 
ander Severus.  The  executioner,  being  unable  to  sever  her  head  from 
her  body,  fled  in  dismay  after  three  attempts.  Bishop  Urban  interred 
the  remains  of  the  holy  woman  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  not 
far  from  the  tomb  of  the  popes.  In  821  her  burial-place  was  divulged 
to  Paschalis  I.  in  a  vision,  whereupon  he  transferred  her  remains  to 
this  church.  In  1599  the  sarcophagus  was  again  opened,  and  at  that 
period ,  the  age  of  Bernini ,  this  admirable  figure  was  executed.  —  The 
Tbibcne  contains  ancient  "Motaies  of  the  period  of  the  foundation  (9th 
cent.):  the  Saviour  on  a  throne  with  the  Gospel,  r.  St.  Paul,  St.  Agatha, 
and  Paschalis  \  1.  St.  Peter,  St.  Cecilia,  and  her  husband  St.  Valerianus.  — 
In  the  1st  Chapel,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross; 
the  2nd  Chapel,  somewhat  receding  from  the  church,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  bath-room  uf  St.  Cecilia ,  the  pipes  of  which  are  still  seen  in  the 
wall.  —  The  opposite  door  leads  to  the  Sacbibtt,  the  vaulting  of  which  is 
adorned  with  the  Four  Evangelists  by  Pinturicchio.  —  In  the  last  Chapel  to 
the  right,  on  the  altar :  Madonna  with  saints,  a  relief  of  the  15th  cent. ;  on 
the  right  wall  are  preserved  the  remains  of  mosaics  of  the  12th  cent,  detached 
from  the  facade  of  the  church  (Entombment  of  the  saint  and  her  Ap- 
pearance to  Pope  Paschalis  I.).  —  Descent  to  the  lower  church  by  the  tribune. 

To  the  S.E.  of  S.  Cecilia  stands  the  extensive  Ospizio  di  8. 
Michele  (PI.  Ill,  15),  founded  in  1689  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi. 
After  his  death  it  was  extended  by  Innocent  XII.,  and  now  comprises 
a  work-house,  a  reformatory,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hospice  for 
the  poor.  Skirting  the  river  is  the  Ripa  Cfrande,  with  the  harbour. 

The  Via  Anicia(P1.  II,  III,  15),  passing  the  choir  of  S.  Cecilia, 
leads  to  8.  Maria  dell*  OrtOj  built  by  G.  Romano  in  1512  (facade 
of  1762;  interior  overladen  with  stucco  ornamentation),  and  to  a 
large  Fahbrica  de'  Tabacchi.  Thence  it  is  continued  to  the  piazza 
and  church  of  — 

S.  Francesoo  a  Bipa  (PI,  III,  15),  the  latter  built  in  1231  and 
modernised  in  the  17th  century.  The  last  chapel  on  the  left  con- 
tains the  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Bernini, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  resided  for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery. —  To  the  N.W.  of  the  piazza  begins  the  Via  diS.  Francesco 
a  Ripa  (p.  334),  which  leads  in  6  min.  to  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

To  the  S.  of  S.  Francesco  is  the  Porta  Portese  (PI,  III,  15), 
from  which  the  Porto  road  issues  (see  p.  393).  A  large  goods- 
station  is  being  erected  outside  the  gate. 


THIRD  SECTION. 


ENVmONS  OF  ROME. 

1.  The  Campagna. 

The  vast  Campagna  di  Boma  ,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cimi- 
iiian  Forest,  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Apennine 
chain  of  the  Sablna,  affords  an  ample  field  for  a  number  of  the  most 
interesting  excursions.  The  mountains  with  their  picturesque  out- 
lines, and  the  wild  and  deserted  plain ,  covered  in  every  direction 
inrith  imposing  ruins ,  chiefly  of  ancient  origin ,  present  attractions 
of  the  highest  order,  to  which  years  of  study  might  fitly  be  de- 
moted. 

The  Campagna ,  which  was  once  covered  by  the  sea ,  owes  its 
origin  to  powerful  volcanic  agency ;  lava  and  peperine  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  red  volcanic  tufa  is  seen  everywhere.  A 
great  number  of  ancient  craters  may  be  distinguished,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  lakes  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano ,  the  lake  of  Yico  in  the  Ciminian  Forest ,   and  the  crater  of 
Baccano.    The  historical  associations  connected  with  this  plain  are, 
liowever,  of  still  higher  interest  than  its  natural  features.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  which  stretches  between  the  Alban  Mts.  and  the 
Tiber  towards  the  sea  is  the  ancient  Latium,  which  victoriously  as- 
serted its  superiority  over  the  Etruscans  on  the  N. ,  the  Sabines  on 
the  E. ,  and  the  Yolscians  on  the  S. ,  subsequently  effected  the  union 
of  the  Italian  peninsula ,  and  finally  acquired  supremacy  over  the 
whole  world.  Once  a  densely  peopled  land,  with  numerous  and  pros- 
perous towns ,  it  is  now  a  vast  and  dreary  waste ,  of  which  barely 
one-tenth  part  is  furrowed  by  the  ploughshare.    In  May,  when  the 
malaria  begins  to  prevail ,  herdsmen  and  cattle  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains ,  while  the  few  individuals  who  are  compelled  to  remain  be- 
hind are  rendered  miserable  by  continual  attacks  of  fever.     The 
cause  of  this  change  dates  from  so  remote  a  period  as  the  last  cen- 
turies of  the  republic ,  when  the  independent  agricultural  popula- 
tion was  gradually  displaced  by  proprietors  of  large  estates  and 
pastures.    This  system  inevitably  entailed  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
for  a  dense  population  and  a  high  degree  of  culture  alone  can  avert 
the  malaria,  which  is  produced  by  defective  drainage  and  the  evap- 
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oration  of  st&giiant  watei  in  the  undulating  and  furrowed  volcanic 
soil.  In  the  middle  ages  the  evil  increased.  The  popes  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and  the  Italian 
government  has  continued  their  policy ,  but  such  attempts  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  abortive  as  long  as  the  land  is  occupied  by  farms 
and  pastures  on  a  large  scale.  An  entire  revolution  in  the  present 
system ,  energetically  and  comprehensively  carried  out ,  will  alone 
avail  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  land.  The  large  estates  are 
usually  let  to  Mereanti  di  Campagna,  or  contractors  on  a  large 
scale.  These  entrust  the  management  of  the  land  to  a  Fattore,  or 
bailiff,  -who  resides  at  the  Tenuta  or  CasdUy  as  the  farm-house  is 
called.    The  system  of  tillage  and  the  agricultural  implements  used 

are  of  a  very  primitive  character. 

After  several  hours^  sight-seeing  in  elyirches  and  galleries  visitors  in 
Rome  will  find  it  a  pleasant  relief  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  Villas  (Bcrgheae^  Albania  Doria-PamphilJ^  etc.)  situated  iust 
beyond  the  (rates.  Excursions  to  the  Campagna  proper,  however,  generally 
reqaire  at  least  half-a-day.  Those  whose  residence  in  Rome  is  sufficiently 
prolonged  should  make  the  excursions  in  the  plain  in  winter,  and  those 
among  the  mountains  in  the  warmer  season.  In  the  height  of  summer 
excursions  in  the  plain  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

As  far  as  the  gates,  and  for  Vs  M.  or  more  beyond  them,  the  roads 
are  dull  and  uninteresting  fk'om  being  flanked  bv  lofty  walls.  A  cab  should 
therefore  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  the  gate.  Fares^  see  Appx.  \  Carriages 
and  Saddle-horses  for  the  Campagna,  see  p.  119. 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  risk  of  takiug  cold, 
owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  generally 
takes  place  about  sunset.  Lying  or  sitting  on  the  ground  in  winter,  when 
the  soil  is  extremely  cold  in  comparison  with  the  hot  sunshine,  is  also  to 
be  avoided.  In  crossing  the  fields  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  Uie  formid- 
able herds  of  cattle,  especially  in  spring;  and  the  same  remark  sometimes 
applies  to  the  dogs  by  which  they  are  watched  when  the  herdsman  is  ab- 
sent. Predatory  attacks  on  travellers  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  enquiry 
as  to  the  state  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  superfluous  (p.  xvi).  La- 
dies should  never  undertake  expeditions  to  the  more  solitary  districts 
without  escort;  and  even  the  masculine  traveller  should  arrange  his  ex- 
cursion so  as  to  regain  the  city  shortly  after  sunset. 

The  excursions  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  the  gates 
from  N.  to  E.  and  S.  (comp.  the  annexed  Map,  on  a  scale  of  1:60,000). 
Those  who  wish  minuter  details  should  consult  the  admirable  maps 
of  the  Italian  Ordnance  Survey,  some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1:25,000 
and  others  of  1 :  .')0,000.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of  the 
neighbourhood  JTibbt/g  ^Dintormi  di  Roma*  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1849)  is  indis- 
pensable. 

From  the  Porta  del  Fopolo. 

Tramway  to  Ponte  Molle,  2  M. ,  sUrting  just  outside  the  gate  (26  c). 

wne-norse  carr.  about  2  fr.  —  From  Ponte  MoUe  to  Aequa  Aeetosa  IV4  M. 

*rom  Ponte  MoUe  to  Primaporta  3V«  M.   (one-horse  carr.  about  10  fr.). 

Porta  del  Fopolo  (PI.  I,  15,  18),  see  p.  146.  On  the  right,  just 
outside  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to  the  — 

•ViUa  Borghese  (PI.  1, 18,  21;  adm.,  p.  122),  founded  by  Card. 
csctpio  Borghese,  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
aoaition  of  the  Giustinianl  gardens.  The  beautiful  and  extensive 
fJvo,"  •!•  ^^'^^inin*?  several  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions,  form  a 
lavourite  promenade.    Most  visitors  will  prefer  to  make  the  excur- 
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sion  by  carriage  (cabs  admitted),  as  benches  to  rest  on  are  few  and 
far  between. 

On  entering,  we  follow  a  footpath  which  skirts  the  carriage-road 
on  the  right,  and  leads  through  an  Egyptian  Gateway  (8  min.).  Farther 
on  we  pass  a  grotto  with  antique  fragments  (left).  After  4  min.  the 
road  divides.  Following  the  left  branch  (as  to  the  other,  see  below), 
which  leads  through  an  Artificial  Ruin  with  two  columns,  we 
observe  on  the  left  the  private  gardens  of  the  prince,  and  farther  on 
reach  an  imitation  of  a  Ruined  Temple.  Turning  to  the  right  here, 
we  come  in  10  min.  to  a  circular  space  with  a  Fountain.  (Or  this 
spot  may  be  reached  by  the  first  broad  path  to  the  right  beyond 
the  columns ,  leading  through  an  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks  to  a 
small  temple,  and  thence  to  the  left,  through  another  avenue.) 
From  this  point  the  road  leads  in  5  min.  to  the  Casino,  to  which 
also  beautiful,  shady  footpaths  lead  from  the  left  of  the  fountain. 

If  we  proceed  straight  from  the  above-mentioned  bifurcation  of 
the  path,  we  observe  on  the  left,  after  3  min.,  the  remains  of  Ra- 
TphaeVs  Villa,  and  in  3  min.  more  an  arch  with  a  Statue  of  Apollo, 
whence  the  road  turns  to  the  left  and  leads  to  the  Casino. 

The  Casino  (adm.,  p.  123),  which  was  handsomely  restored  by 
Marc.  Ant.  Borghese  in  1782,  formerly  contained  one  of  the  most 
valuable  private  collections  in  existence,  which  was  purchased  by 
Napoleon  I.  and  sent  to  the  Louvre.  Prince  Borghese,  however,  has 
founded  a  new  Museum  here,  which  contains  several  objects  of  great 
interest,  though  some  of  the  most  important  have  been  temporarily 

removed  to  private  apartments  to  which  entrance  is  not  permitted. 

Ground-Ploor.  I.  Vestibule:  Two  candelabra;  on  the  narrow  walls 
two  reliefs,  probably  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Claudios  which  once 
stood  in  the  Corso  near  the  Pal.  Sciarra.  Several  sarcophagi  \  one  of  them, 
to  the  left  by  the  wall  of  the  egress,  with  a  harbour,  lighthouse,  and  ships. 

U.  Saloon  (^Salone^),  with  ceiling-painting  by  Mario  Rossi.  On  the  floor, 
mosaics,  discovered  in  1835  near  the  Tenuta  di  Torre  Nuova,  with  gladiatorial 
and  wild  beast  combats.  Left  wall :  3.  Colossal  head  of  Isis ;  4.  Dancing 
Faun,  under  it  a  Bacchic  relief;  5.  Colossal  head  of  a  Muse  (?).  Long  wall : 
7.  Tiberius;  8.  Heleager;  9.  Augustus;  above,  a  raised  relief  of  a  horseman 
(H.  Curtius?);  *10.  Priestess;  11.  Bacchus  and  Ampelus.  Right  wall:  14. 
Hadrian ,  16.  Antoninus  Pius  (colossal  busts) ;  under  No.  15  a  Bacchic  relief. 
Entrance-wall:  18.  Diana. 

III.  Boom  (1st  to  the  right).  In  the  centre :  "^  Juno  Pronuba,  found  near 
Monte  Calvi.  Left  wall:  4.  Ceres.  Opposite  the  entrance:  8.  Belief,  Sacri- 
ficial prayer  (of  Hesiod?)  to  Cupid;  *11.  Belief,  Rape  of  Cassandra.  Bight 
wall :  16.  Draped  statue.    Entrance-wall :  20.  Greek  tomb-relief. 

IV.  Room.  In  the  centre:  Amazon  on  horseback  contending  with  two 
warriors.  Entrance-wall:  2.  Pan;  4.  (and  17,  opp.)  Sarcophagus  with  the 
labours  of  Hercules ;  on  the  cover ,  Reception  of  the  Amazons  by  Priam ; 
6.  Head  of  Hercules ;  7.  Pygmy.  On  the  left  wall :  9.  Herma  of  Hercules. 
Wall  of  the  egress:  \b.  Hercules  in  female  attire.  Window-wall:  21.  Venus*, 
^.  Three-sided  ara  with  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Bacchus. 

V.  Room.  In  the  centre:  Apollo.  Left  wall:  3.  Scipio  Africanus. 
Following  wall :  7.  Head  of  a  Msenad  or  Bacchante;  8.  Melpomene;  9.  Genre- 
flToup;  10.  Clio.  Right  wall:  14.  Lucilla,  wife  of  L.  Verus.  Entrance-wall: 
18.  Polyhymnia. 

VT.  Room  :  *Gallery'  with  modern  busts  of  emperors  in  porphyry.  In 
the  centre  a  porphyry  bath,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
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lUdrian-  3  Diana,  restored  as  a  Muse;  8-  ^Uja i  ^.  B»c^h'» ^j,^i^Herm» 
if"^*"h^'-.  tt.e  hW  of  b«.nze,  g'^^^"  tae'oVa  boy  Tbe  flgur*.  of 
Henna  of  a  Satyr  l"  b"»»;  «•  ^„a  Daphne,  and  David  with  the  sling 
JEuea«  bearing  Anchues,  Apollo  ana  i^  p 

a„cieTJS22»:  *e«*»l'L,:^- S^-rnfriSL^li^'S'rrsippho  (SouMf^ 
^rer?»ar2ia;.i*t*SrfjShpol(a.^^^^^^^ 

L  rj?:  ^.iu^SorL'=toU  v«feapTr»^^^ 

TN^piNo.  Leda     Entr»ce.w|l^  15^  ««'J^^P»;'  .  fountain-flgjjre,  the 

IX.'^Booi..    I»  ">«  ''J^^.  afiTopolo  attributed  to  BfPjfUPi^l 
model  ot  the  Jonah  In  8-,**"f  5,,»l.i^iir»tely  restored  a»  Ceree  i  lO-.^'Pfi 
3.  IsU,  4.  Paris-,  8/«JS"^|^'r?'uF^  fl«»"  («chalstic);  "16.  B«- 

rhrt?,'lTV^Vl'9.\drian    2a  Sa^y;.,^^^,  p.,  o-i^^lf'^^P^J.^Ift'S 
X.  Room.  *1.  Dancing  Satyr,  wrongiy  ic  ^      Satyrs  8.  Satyr,  after 

i^S^i  g-^iito'wnrab-eiS^r  "   P^»^r,  iV  Blcchna  enthroned. 

Fine  ceiling-paintings  by  Conea. 

The  upper  noor  is  ^X"*^  »' JfJ*'*"'-  popoLO  TO  THB  PoNTB  MoLLB, 

The  Road  from  tot  P?^'^\"^,^/°k"rd\y  garden-walls.  After 
the  ancient  Via  Ptomin.a,  «  at  ?f  *  ^.r'tjuJli  Papa  Glulio  ('Vi- 
1/.,  M.  a  road  direrges  to  *  V,^^  /^^oTe  corner  of  this  road  rises 
colo  dell'  Arco  OscW,  see  below)  A*  »f°?I"e  attributed  to  Jac 
the  Casino  di  Papa  GMio,  a  ^^^''''^Zfnotlre^itm  1550  or 
Sansovino  and  Bald.  Perazzi,  but  probably  "«*  erected  t^u 
later.  -  The  road  to  the  Promenade  on  the  Monti  rwio 

diverges  to  the  right.  «..««  it«ffina  Marehcrit*,  was 

Thi«  fine  new  promenade,  <^^YiiTM^"'p^oTi\TrL^iriS  of  the 
opened  in  1889.  On  the  slope  of  the  ^^'w'*  j'*!:„t  ^ere  excavated  u» 
Basilica  of  St.  Valentine ,   dating   ^T?"^  *?Ai*  bs      The   p^^^  ^«»f'' 

1888.    Behind  is  the   entrance   to   its   catacombs,     ine   p         ^^^^^^  xo 
along  the  ridge  of  the  ^11,  commanding  beautiful  vie^^  tne         ^.^^^  ^^ 

the  Tiber  near  the  Acqua  Acetosa  (p.  3f^}^*f^^"^^  ^*^^ge  of  the  river  as 
bani  and  Porta  Pinciana,   see  p.  172)    follows  t^^^^^.'^^^gJi, 
far  as  the  Forte  Antemne,  and  ends  at  the  V»*  °*^*'MPL^*t;  k       in.  in 
To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  8.  Andrea,  founded  by  ^^^^^'^^^^ 

commemoration  of  his  deliverance  from  the  <^«™^f  l^^J.^^^llTsWe 
by  Vignola  in  an  admirable  Renaissance  style.    A  little  on  this  si 
of  the  bridge,    to  the  right,   is  a  second  Chapel  of  8t.  Andrew, 
erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where  he  met  the  head  of  bi. 
Andrew,  when  brought  hither  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  14t)-5. 

We  then  cross  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  MoUe ,  which  was  con 
structed  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  Pons  MdviuSy  bum  oy 
the  Censor  M.  ^milius  Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  The  four  centralai- 
ches  are  antique.  The  last  thorough  restoration  took  place  in  IGOO. 
when  the  superstructure  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  designed 
by  Valadier,  was  added. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Molle  are  several  osterie  at  the  tramway-ter- 
minus (p.  334).  The  road  divides.  The  branch  to  the  left  is  the  Vta 
Cassia,  (see  p.  389);  that  to  the  right,  near  the  river,  is  the  Via 
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FUxminia ;  while  to  the  extreme  left  is  the  road  coning  finmi  the 
Porta  Angelica  (see  helow). 

From  the  Via  Fi.AiiniiA,  »  roftd  diveiges  to  the  left,  after  ftbonk  3&  nin., 
to  the  Val  di  Fuuibo,  with  a  pictaresqaely  fitaated  ^tenuta".  To  the 
right  of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb,  named  Tor  di 
Quinto.  Adjacent  is  Uie  new  race-course.  Aboat  3  M.  from  the  Ponte 
Holle  the  Via  Flaminla  eroises  the  Faidhdta,  a  hiook  deMeading  from 
Veil,  the  ancient  Crtaura^  where  the  Fahii  aaatained  their  well-kaown 
defeat.  Beyond  the  Tiber  lies  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidenc  (p.  341). 
About  1  W.  flkrther  on  the  road  reaches  the  CasaU  di  /Vtma  PortUy  with 
the  miaa  of  the  imperial  TiUa  of  Xivia,  or  Ad  OaOiuas,  where  the  statne 
of  DlTua  Angostus  (p.  313)  waa  foand  in  1863.  A  room  with  ^Mural 
Paintings*  representing  a  garden  with  trees,  plants,  and  birds,  in  excellent 
preservation,  is  particnlarlj  interesting  (i/x  fr.).  —  Kot  far  firom  Prima 
Porta  is  a  station  of  the  ancient  road,  called  Saxa  Snlra;  here,  in  the 
plain  by  the  river,  Mazentias  was  defeated  in  312  by  Constantine  fighting 
nnder  the  sign  of  the  cross  (Mabamm*).  Xaxentias  was  drowned  in  the 
Tiber  at  the  Ponte  Molle. 

Pedestrians  may  return  from  the  Ponte  Molle  either  hy  the 
Acqna  Acetosa  or  by  the  Villa  Madams.  The  road  to  the  former, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  and  of  Mt.  Soracte  on 
the  left,  diverges  to  the  £.  from  the  high-road  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  immediately  beyond  the  bridge.  It  follows  the  river- 
bank  and  reaches  (1^2  ^0  ^^^  Acqna  Acetosa,  which  is  also  passed 
by  the  new  promenade  of  the  Pareo  Regma  MarghetUa  (p.  336). 
The  mineral  spring  which  rises  here  is  much  esteemed.  The  well- 
house,  designed  by  Bernini,  was  erected  nnder  Alexander  TIL  in 
1661,  and  restored  in  1712. 

By  tiie  rosd  leading  hence  immediately  to  the  right  towards  the 

town,  passing  between  vineyards,  we  reach  (1  M.)  the  Arco  Os- 

euroj  a  long  vaulted  gateway,  and  beyond  it  an  open  space,  on  the 

left  side  of  which  rises  tibe  Tilla  dl  Papa  CHlvllo,  erected  by  Vignola 

fof  Julius  III.,  long  in  a  dilapidated  state  but  lately  restored  and 

arranged  as  a  museum  for  the  interesting  objects  discovered  at  Fa- 

lerii  (p-  67). 

Ob  the  Qsouhd  Fi«oob  are  two  rooms  with  richly-decorated  ceilings  by 
Taddeo  irvecoro,  and  the  court  with  its  fountain  also  deserves  notice.  — 
TJrPBK  Floob.  Room  I :  Bade  clay  vessels  and  large  wooden  coffins  (made 
out  of  hollowed  trees)  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  excavations.  Middle 
Room!  Yases,  partly  of  Grecian  workmanship,  partly  rude  native  imi- 
tations; beautifol  terracotta  ornaments  and  flgores  from  a  temple,  tomb- 
inscriptions  in  the  Faliscan  dialect,  painted  on  tiles,  etc.  The  ceiling- 
paintings  are  views  of  Borne  in  the  i9th  centnry. 

The  *Vicolo  dell*  Arco  Oscuro'  leads  hence  back  to  the  (*/4  M.) 
hlgh-r^Nid  (p.  336). 

From  the  Ponte  Molle  a  road  leads  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
straight  to  the  Porta  Angelica  (comp.  PI.  I,  8),  from  which ,  after 
3/4 M.,  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  0/2^*)  theTillaMadama,  sit- 
nated  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Jlfonfe  MariOj  and  about  2  M.  from  the 
Porta  Angelica.  The  villa  was  erected  by  Q,  Romano  from  Raphael  s 
designs  for  Card.  Giulio  de' Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YII.,  and 
subsequently  came  into  possession  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.,   from  whom  it  derives  its  name  (comp,  p.  192). 
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It  next  belonged  to  the  Farnese  family,  and  then  to  the  kings  of 
Naples.  The  building  is  in  a  Tory  dilapidated  condition.  It  eontains 
a  picturesque ,  overgrown  fountain^basin ,  and  a  fine  ^Loggia  with 
mouldings  and  half-effaced  frescoes  by  OitUio  Romano  and  Oiovanni 
da  Udine.    Beautiful  view.    (Fee  ^2  ^^*)  •> 

Xonte  Mario  was  anciently  named  CUvus  Citifiae,  in  the  middle 
ages  Monte  Malo,  and  its  present  name  is  derived  from  Mario  Mel- 
lini ,  the  owner  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  lY.  of  the  ViUa  Mellini  on  the 
summit.  This  yiUa  is  now  included  in  the  Forte  Monte  Mario^  and 

visitors  are  not  admitted. 

By  the  high-road  issuing  from  the  Porta  Angelica  (comp.  Fl.  I,  8),  and 
running  to  the  K.W.,  the  Villa  Mellini  and  the  fort  are  about  2  M.  from 
Rome  (omn.  hourly ;  19^0.  25,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix).  If  we  follow  the  road 
for  s/4  M.  more,  passing  the  church  of  ^8.  Onqfrio  (on  the  right),  and  then 
take  the  field-road  leading  back  towards  the  left,  we  reach  the  Valle  deW 
Inferno^  a  deep  ravine  overgrown  with  cork-trees,  over  which  we  obtain  a 
charming  peep  of  the  dome  of  S.  Peter^s,  framed  by  the  Alban  Mountains. 

From  the  Forte  Salara. 

From  the  Porta  Salara  to  the  PonU  Salaro,  2  M.  —  From  the  Ponte 
Salaro  to  the  Villa  Spada  (Fidenae),  2Va  V. 

The  Porta  Salara  (PL  I,  27),  which,  Hke  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  341), 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  bombardment  of  20th  Sept.j  1870,  has 
been  restored.  The  removal  of  Its  two  towers  brought  to  light  a 
well-preserved  ancient  monument  in  *peperlno',  resembling  that  of 
Bibulus  (p.  163). 

The  Via  Salara  (PI.  I,  27),  a  very  ancient  road,  quits  Rome  by 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  then  turns  towards  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.   On  this  road,  to  the  right,  V3  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  — 

*yilla  Alhaai,  founded  in  1760  by  Card.  Aless.  Albani,  built  by 
C.  Marchionne,  and  embellished  with  admirable  works  of  art.  Napo- 
leon I.  sent  294  of  the  statues  to  Paris,  which  on  their  restitution 
in  1815  were  sold  there  by  Card.  Giuseppe  Albani,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  cost  of  transport ;  some  of  them  now  adorn  the  Glyptothek  at  Mu- 
nich. The  viUa  was  purchased  in  1866  by  Prince  Torlonia  (d.  1886), 
to  whose  heirs  it  now  belongs. 

Three  paths  bordered  with  hedges  diverge  from  the  entrance 
(comp.  p.  122);  that  in  the  centre  leads  to  a  Circular  Space  with  a 
column  in  the  middle,  and  then  to  a  Tbb&ace  with  a  fountain 
whence  a  comprehensive  survey  is  obtained :  to  the  left  is  the  Ca- 
sino with  the  galleries  on  each  side ;  opposite  is  the  so-ealled  Bt- 
gliardOy  a  small  building  flanked  with  cypresses ;  on  the  right  in  the 
crescent  is  the  ^Cafjfh\ 

I.  Casino.  Ghround  PIoot.  Vbstibuls.  In  the  aiz  niehes :  54.  TiberiiM 
(?)^  59.  L.  Verus;  64.  Trsgan.  Farther  on,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  stair- 
case in  the  vestibule  mentioned  below :  72.  H.  Aurelius  \  TT.  Antoninus 
Pius;  82.  Hadrian.  In  the  centre,  61.  Sitting  female  figure  (Faustina)-, 
66.  Circular  Ara  with  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  three  Horte  \  74.  An- 
other with  female  torch-bearer  and  the  Seasons ;  79.  Sitting  female  figure 
(perhaps  the  elder  Agrippina).  By  the  pillars  on  the  left  and  right  are 
hermw :  by  the  first  on  tbe  right ,  52.  Hermes ;  by  the  5th  on  the  left,  68, 
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Female,  and  on  the  right,  67.  Male  double  herma ;  by  the  7th  ob  the  right, 
80.  Euripidee.  —  We  now  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  Vestibule  and 
enter  the  Atrxo  dslla  Gakiatidb,  to  the  left :  16,  24.  Two  canephor«,  found 
between  Frascati  and  Monte  Porzio  (baskets  new).  In  the  centre,  19.  Carya- 
tide,  by  the  Athenians  OriUm  and  Nicolaut  (the  names  engrayed  on  the 
baekoltheTessel),  found  in  1766  near  the  Gsscilia  Metella;  on  the  pedestal,  20. 
so-called  *Capanens  struck  by  Ushtning.  In  the  Oallbkt  adjacent,  on  the  left : 
hermse;  the  tikird  to  the  right,  45.  Sdpio  Africanus;  to  the  left,  29.  Epicurus. 

F^m  the  vestibule  we  pass  through  a  small  amte-room  on  the  left  to 
the  8TAIBOA8B.  In  front  of  the  staircase  (left),  9.  Boma  sitting  on  trophies 
(relieO-  Adjacent,  11.  Relief  of  a  butcher's  shop.  On  the  staircase,  reliefis : 
on  the  first  landing,  (r.)  886.  Death  of  Hiobe's  Children  {  (1.)  889.  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos  (?) ;  third  landing,  abore,  86B,  899.  Dancing  Bacchantes. 

Vner  Floor  (when  ckwed,  visitors  ring;  Vt  fr*)* 

I.  0Ai,A  OVAI.B.  In  the  centre,  906.  Apollo  on  the  tripod ,  with  his  feet 
on  the  oniphalos.  To  the  left  of  ttie  door ,  906.  Statue  of  a  youth  by  Ste- 
pA4MM»«,  a  pupil  of  I^iteles.  Opposite:  *916.  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  per> 
haps  a  copy  of  Lysippus.  —  On  the  right  — 

II.  Oallbbia  Orakdb,  the  principal  saloon  (on  the  ceiling  Apollo, 
Vnemosyne,  and  the  Muses,  painted  by  Baph,  Mengt).  In  the  niches  of  the 
entrance- wall :  *1012.  Pallas,  and  1010.  Zeus.  Beliefs  (over  the  door) :  1004. 
Apollo ,  Diana ,  Leto  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  (archaistic  choragie 
victory  relief).  Then  to  the  right ,  1013.  A  youth  with  his  horse ,  from  a 
tomb  near  Tivoli*,  left,  1018.  Antoninus  Pius  with  Pax  and  Roma.  The  eight 
fn^pnents  of  moMio  at  the  sides  of  this  door  and  that  of  the  balcony ,  and 
in  &e  four  corners,  are  for  the  most  part  anti<nie.  —  By  the  left  wall :  1020. 
Two  women  sacrificing;  to  the  r^t,  1(X)7.  Dancing  Bacchantes.  By  the 
window- wall :  1(X)5.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides;  1009.  Dndalus  and  Icarus. 
Beautilul  view  from  the  balcony. 

To  THE  Right  of  the  principal  saloon:  III.  First  Room.  Over  the 
chimney-piece:  ^lOSl.  Mercury  bringing  Eurydice  back  from  the  infernal 
regions,  an  Attic  relief  of  a  period  soon  after  that  of  Phidias,  an  exquisite 
example  of  the  noble  simplicity  for  which  ancient  art  is  so  justly  cele- 
brated. By  the  entrance- wall,  (r.)  *1034.  Theophrastns ;  window-wall,  (1.) 
1096.  Hippocrates:  wall  of  the  egress,  (r.)  10«).  Socrates.  — •  IV.  Second 
Boom.  Wall  of  the  entrance,  on  the  right :  36.  Pinturieehio  (?) ,  Madonna 
with  SS.  Laurence  and  Sebastian  on  the  left,  St.  James  and  the  donor  on 
the  right;  to  the  left  of  Ihe  entrance,  45.  Lunette  by  Cotignola:  Dead 
Christ  with  mourning  angels.  R^ht  wall:  36.  Niccolb  Alunno^  Altar-piece: 
Madonna  and  Saints  (1475).  Wall  of  the  egress:  *87.  PUtro  Perugino^  a 
picture  in  six  sections :  Joseph  and  Mary  adorii^  the  Infant  Christ,  Cruci- 
fixion ,  Annunciation ,  Saints  (1491).  —  V.  Third  Room.  Wall  of  the  en- 
trance, (r.)49.  Vander  F>r^ Descent  from  the  Cross.  Right  wall:  56.  Van 
I>yckj,  Christ  on  the  Cross.    Opposite  the  entrance ,  69.  8alaiw}^  Madonna. 

To  THB  Lbft  of  the  principal  saloon :  VI.  First  Room.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, ^94.  the  celebrated  Relief  of  Antinous,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian, 
the  only  sculpture  brought  back  from  Paris  in  1815.  Entrance-wall :  *997. 
Shepherdess  playing  the  flute.  —  VII.  Second  Room.  To  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance :  980.  Archaic  Oreek  relief  from  a  tomb.  Left  wall :  *986.  Greek  relief 
in  the  best  style,  a  group  of  combatants,  found  in  1764  near  S.  Vito.  Below 
it :  988.  Procession  of  Hermes.  Athene.  Apollo,  and  Artemis  (archaistic  style). 
By  the  window  to  the  left,  97D.  Archaic  statue  of  Pallas,  found  near  Orte ;  on 
the  right.  975.  Archaic  Venus.  Wall  of  egress,  on  the  left :  Oreek  tomb-relief 
(half  of  it  modem).  —  VIII.  Third  (comer}  Room:  21.  Eolbtini?),  Portrait, 
1527;  20.  Raphael^  Fomarina,  a  copy;  '^iS,  *17.  Qiulio  Romano ^  coloured 
designs  (in  oils ,  on  paper)  for  the  fk^scoes  from  the  myth  of  Psyche  in  the 
Pal.  del  T^  at  Mantua.  The  cartoons  of  Domenichino,  Mid  several  other 
pictures  formerly  here,  have  been  removed  to  a  room  on  the  lower  floor, 
which  is  at  present  closed.  — -  IX.  Fourth  Room.  In  front  of  the  window : 
*965.  .£sop.  perhaps  after  LptimnUj  the  head  beautifully  executed.  In  the 
niche  in  tne  entrance -wall,  952.  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  after  PraxUele*. 
Opposite,  933.  Faraese  Hercules,  a  small  copy  in  bronze.  Window-wall  on 
the  right,  (r.)  942.  Small  statue  of  Diogenes.    Exit-wall,  (1.)  *957.  Small 
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relief  of  tbe  Apotheosis  of  Hereoles ;  on  the  pillars  at  the  sides  a  record  of 
his  exploits  is  inscribed  (resembling  the  Tabula  Iliaca  in  the  Capitol,  p.  230). 

—  X.  Room  with  pictures  of  inferior  value.  —  XI.  Room  with  tapestry. 

Returning  to  the  oval  saloon,  we  again  descend  to  the  — 
Oro«B4  floor,  and  inspect  the  otiMr  wing  of  the  restibnle.    Here,  at 
the  extremity  to  the  left,  corresponding  to  the  Atrio  della  Cariatide,  Is  the : 

I.  Atbio  della  Giunohb.    91,  97.  two  Canephorse;  93.  SoHsalled  Jnno.  — 

II.  Qallbrt.  In  the  niches,  «iOB.  Bacchante  with  l^ebris;  *106.  Satyr 
with  the  young  Bacchus.  Some  of  the  hermse  by  the  pillars  are  fine,  but 
M>bitrarily  named.  —  In  a  straight  direction :  III.  Stanza  dhlla  GoiJOinfA 
(generally  closed,  fee  25  c).  Antique  columns  of  variegated  alabaster, 
found  in  the  Harmorata.  On  the  left,  *i81.  Sarcophagus  with  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  above,  four  sarcophagus-reliefs^  on  the  left,  136.  Hip- 
poly  tus  and  Phaedra;  over  the  egress,  139.  Ri4>e  of  Proserpine^  on  the  right, 
141.  Bacchanalian  procession  •,  over  the  entrance,  140.  Death  of  Alcestis.  — 
IV.  Passage :  Bearded  Bacchus  (archaistic).  —  V.  Svaitza  dellb  Tbrbaoottb. 
By  the  left  wall,  close  to  the  entrance:  146.  Greek  tomb-relief;  147.  Greek 
votive  relief.  Beyond  the  door:  167.  Love-sick  Polyphemus  and  Cupid;  161. 
Diogenes  and  Alexander.  Opposite  the  entrance,  lo4.  Daedalus  and  Icarus, 
in  rosso  antico.  Below,  166.  Ancient  landscape-picture.  On  the  right  wall, 
171.  Mask  of  a  river-god ;  to  the  left  of  it,  1^.  Bacchus  pardoning  esptlve 
Indians;  to  the  right  of  the  mask,  and  on  the  entrance  -  wall ,  several 
fine  reliefs  in  terracotta.  —  VI.  Room.    In  the  centre,  Leda  with  the  swan. 

—  VII.  Room.  Above  the  entrance-door.  Bacchanalian  procession  of  children, 
from  Hadrian's  Villa,  in  pavonairaetto ,  or  speckled  marble;  left,  statue 
of  a  recumbent  river-god;  right,  Theseus  with  the  Minotaur,  found  near 
Gensano  in  1740.  —  VIII.  Rook.  Relief  in  the  first  window  to  the  left, 
the  God  of  Sleep.  —  The  exit  here  is  generally  closed. 

An  avenue  of  oaks,  flanked  with  cippi  (tombstones),  leads  fh>m 
the  last-named  apartments  of  the  Casino  to  the  — 

II.  BlGLlABDO,  containing  a  few  unimportant  antiques,  and  to  the  — 

III.  Caff:^.  In  the  semicircular  Hall,  to  the  left:  694.  Herma  of  Alci- 
biades;  (1.)  604.  Statue  of  Mars;  610.  Chrysippus;  612.  Apollo  reposing; 
628.  Garyatide.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  saloon:  (1.)  on 
a  detached  column,  721.  Homer.  Adjacent,  725.  Garyatide;  (r.)  by  the 
8rd  pillar,  737.  Mask  of  Poseidon.  Obliquely  opposite,  (1.)  744.  Archaic 
Greek  portrait-head,  Pericles  (?),  or  perhaps  Pisistratus;  (1.)  749.  Sta- 
tue, called  Sappho,  perhaps  Ceres.  —  We  now  return  to  the  midd  e  of 
the  hall  and  enter  the  Antk-Room.  Here,  in  the  section  to  the  right, 
711.  Iris;  Q.)  706.  Theseus  with  ^thra,  perhaps  a  sarcophagus-relief.  In 
tbe  section  to  the  left,  641.  Marsyas  bound  to  the  tree ;  (1.)  639.  Relief  of 
Venus  and  Cupid.  Also  several  statues  of  comic  actors.  —  In  the  Saloon 
(25-50  c).  in  the  niche  to  the  left  of  the  door,  662.  Libera  with  a  fawn. 
Below,  6o3.  Mosaic  with  meeting  of  seven  physicians  or  mathematicians. 
Corresponding  to  the  latter,  to  the  right  of  the  door,  696.  Mosaic,  liberation 
of  Hesione  by  Hercules.  To  the  right  of  the  balcony-door,  688.  Ibis,  in 
rosso  antico;  684.  Atlas,  bearer  of  the  Zodiac;  (1.)  678.  Boy  with  comic 
mask ;  676.  Colossal  head  of  Serapis,  in  green  basalt. 

Before  entering  the  hall  of  the  Gaflfe,  we  may  descend  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  left,  leading  to  its  basement.  Fragments  of  sculpture  are  'here  buUt 
into  the  walls,  and  a  few  Egyptian  statues  are  placed  in  a  hall.  In  the 
centre:  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  gray  granite;  (r.)  the  cat-headed  goddess 
Pasht;  (1.)  statue  of  a  king,  in  black  granite;  a  sphinx.  On  a  fountain  In 
front  of  the  hall:  reclining  Amphitrite;  on  the  left  and  right  two  colossal 
'Hermse  of  Tritons. 

The  Garden  also  contains  many  antique  statues ,  among  which 
the  colossal  busts  of  Titus  on  the  left ,  and  Trajan  on  the  right, 
below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Casino,  deserve  mention. 

We  may  now  return  by  the  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks,  whiclx  is 
entered  by  an  arch  at  the  end  of  the  left  gallery  of  the  Casino.     In 
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the  centre  of  the  avenue  is  a  eelosBal  bust  of  the  German  anti- 
quarian Winckdmann ,  a  fiiend  of  Card.  Albani,  the  founder  of  the 
villa,  hyE,  Wolffs  erected  by  order  of  Lewis  I.  ofBavaria.—- An  an- 
nexe of  the  villa,  in  the  Via  Salara,  contains  a  ColUction  of  Platter 
CasUj  formed  by  Prince  Torlonia  (admission  on  Frid.  only,  after 
12  noon). 

The  Via  Salata  passes  other  lofty  houses  farther  on,  some  of 
whieh  are  still  unfinished.  About  Yt  M.  beyond  the  Villa  Albani  a 
broad  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  new  Pareo  Regina  Margkerita 
(to  the  Aoqua  Aoetosa  about  1  M.,  p.  337).  Still  i/2  M.  farther  on 
is  the  OsUria  di  Filomarino ,  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained, 
especially  towards  evening,  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Gostanza.  On  the 
hiU  to  the  left ,  now  crowned  by  the  Forttxza  Maggiore  Antemne, 
lay  Antemnae ,  which  was  destroyed  by  Romulus.  Thence  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  several  avenues  are  to  be  laid  out  in  connec- 
tion vnth  the  new  promenade  and  continued  on  the  £.  as  far  as  the 
Via  Nomentana. 

The  Via  Salara  reaches  the  Anio  about  2  M.  from  the  city-gate. 
The  Ponte  Salaro  over  the  Anio ,  several  times  destroyed  and  re- 
newed, and  again  blown  up  during  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi  in 
1867 ,  has  preserved  little  of  the  original  structure.  —  Beyond  the 
bridge  is  an  ancient  tomb,  built  over  in  the  middle  ages. 

About  5  M.  from  the  gate  is  the  Villa  Spada.  From  this  point 
to  the  height  on  the  right  extended  the  ancient  Fidcnaej  the  ally  of 
Veil  against  Rome,  and  only  subdued  after  protracted  struggles.  Few 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  recognisable.  The  fortress  lay  close 
to  the  river,  on  the  hill  which  is  now  occupied  by  Castel  Oiubileo 
(6  M.  from  Rome ;  p.  68).  The  summit  (265  ft.)  affords  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  *View.  The  castle  was  erected  by  Boniface  Vin.  in  1300, 
a  year  of  jubilee  (hence  the  name). 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  river  in  the  plain,  and  11  M. 
from  Rome  reaches  the  Scannabechi ,  the  ancient  AUia ,  on  which 
the  Romans  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  B.C.  390.  The 
raOway-station  of  Monte  Rotondo  (p.  68)  is  2  M.  farther  on. 

From  the  Porta  Pia. 

From  the  Porta  Pia  to  8.  Agnese  about  IV4  ^-  (omnibus  No.  18,  p.  2  of 
the  Appendix);  thence  to  Pon^e  jJVom^ntono  and  Mons  Sacer,  to  which  point 
most  travellers  will  extend  their  walk,  also  IV4  U. 

The  Porta  Pia  (PI.  I,  27,  30),  famous  in  the  annals  of  1870, 
was  begun  by  Plus  lY.  from  designs  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564.  On 
20th  Sept.,  1870,  the  Italians  directed  their  bombardment  chiefly 
against  this  gate,  and  soon  effected  a  breach  at  the  side  of  it,  through 
which  they  entered  the  city.  The  damage  has  since  been  repaired. 
On  the  outside,  to  the  left,  a  memorial  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of 
33  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army  who  fell  on  the  occasion,  marks  the 
place  where  the  breach  was  made.  To  the  right  of  the  gate  is  the 
old  Porta  Nomentana^  walled  up  since  1564,  which  led  to  Nomentur 
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( p.  343).  —  A  new  suburb  is  fringing  up  outside  the  gate,  like 
that  adjoining  the  Via  Salara  (se*  p.  341). 

Following  the  main  road,  the  ancient  Vta  Nomentana,  past  the 
Villa  Toflonia  (on  the  right;  no  admittance),  we  reach,  on  the  left, 
1^4  M.  from  the  gate,  — 

*  8.  AgneM  Fuoxi  le  Mura,  a  church  founded  by  Constantino,  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes,  and  still  retaining  many  characteristics  of  an 
early-Christian  basilica  (p.  xlv).  It  was  re-erected  by  Honorius  I.  in 
625-38,  altered  by  Innocent  YIU.  in  1490,  and  restored  by  Pius  IX. 
in  1856.    The  principal  festival,  on  21st  Jan.,  is  the  ^blessing  of 

the  lambs'  from  whose  wool  the  archiepiscopal  robes  are  woven. 

We  enter  by  a  gateway,  where,  to  the  H^ht,  i«  the  entrance  to  the 
residence  of  the  canons,  with  remnants  of  old  frescoes  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Ist  floor,  dating  from  1454,  and  including  an  Annunciation.  In  the  Coukt, 
through  a  large  window  to  the  right,  we  observe  a  fresco  painted  in 
commemoration  of  an  accident  which  happened  to  Pins  IX.  on  i5th  April, 
1866.  The  floor  of  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  to  which  his  Holiness 
had  retired  after  mass,  gave  way.  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  cellar 
below,  but  was  extricated  unhurt.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  court,  on 
the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  church,  to  which  a  StaiboaSB  with  45 
marble  steps  descends.  On  the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  numerous  ancient 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs. 

The  Ihteriob  is  dirided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  16  antique  columns 
of  breccia,  porta  santa,  and  pavonazsetto,  which  support  arches.  Above  the 
aisles  and  along  the  wall  of  the  entrance  are  galleries  with  smaller  col- 
umns. The  Tabernacle  of  1614,  borne  by  four  fine  columns  of  porphyry, 
covers  a  statue  of  St.  Agnes,  in  alabaster,  a  restored  antique.  In  the  tribune, 
*  Mosaics,  representing  St.  Agnes  between  Popes  Honorius  I.  and  SymmachuB, 
dating  from  the  7th  cent.,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  chair.  2nd  Chapel  on 
the  right :  Head  of  Christ  in  marble,  a  mediocre  work  of  the  16th  cent. ; 
also  a  beautiful  inlaid  altar-,  above  it  a  *Belief  of  S8.  Stephen  and  Law- 
rence ,  of  1490.  In  the  left  aisle,  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel ,  a  fine  old 
fresco,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  The  CataeonAs,  to  which  there  is  an  en> 
trance  in  the  left  aisle,  are  shown  by  the  sacristan,  from  whom  lights  are 
also  obtainable  (1  fr.  \  see  p.  361). 

Leaving  the  covered  flight  of  steps  which  descends  to  S.  Agnese, 
and  descending  to  the  right,  we  reach  — 

8.  Costaasa  (if  closed ,  apply  to  the  custodian  of  S.  Agneae, 
Vs  ^'0*  originally  erected  as  a  monument  by  Gonstantlne  to  his 
daughter  Constantia,  but  converted  into  a  church  in  1256.  The 
dome,  70  ft.  in  diameter,  is  borne  by  24  clustered  columns  of  gra- 
nite. A  few  fragments  only  of  the  vestibule  and  the  wall  of  the 
central  part  of  the  edifice  now  exist.  In  the  tunnel-vaulting  of  the 
aisle  are  *  Mosaics  of  the  4th  cent,  with  genii  gathering  grapes ,  in 
the  ancient  style,  but  bearing  traces  of  decline.  The  porphyry  sar- 
cophagus of  the  saint,  formerly  in  one  of  the  niches  (now  in  the  Va- 
tican Museum,  Sala  a  Croce  Greca,  p.  305),  is  similarly  adorned.  In 
a  niche,  Christ  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  again  in  the  opposite  niche  with  St.  John.  —  The  Coemet€rium 
Ostrianum,  Vi  M.  from  this  point,  see  p.  363. 

About  2»/2  M.  from  the  gate ,  the  road  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Nomentano ,  an  ancient  bridge  which  has  been  frequently 
restored ,  surmounted  by  a  tower.    This  road  is  also  bordered  with 
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ancient  tombs.  Beyond  the  bridge  is  a  hill,  conjectured  to  be  the 
Mons  8aeer  rendered  famous  by  the  Secession  of  the  Plebs  (at  its 
foot  an  osteria).   View  from  the  top. 

About  4  M.  farther  are  the  Catacombs  of  Alexander  (p.  363). 

A  little  beyond  the  Catacombs,  a  road  to  the  right  diverges  to  Palom- 
hara  (p.  374).  —  The  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Mentana^  a  village  belong- 
ing to  the  Borghese  family,  near  the  ancient  Ifometiiwn^  14  If.  from  Rome, 
where  a  battte  between  the  Oaribaldlans  and  the  French  and  Papal  troops 
took  place  on  3rd  Xov.,  1867  (p.  68).  The  district  is  extremely  bleak  at 
places,  bat  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  slopes  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  From 
ITentana  to  Monte  BoUmdo  2  M.,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  railway-station 
of  the  same  name  is  situated  (p.  68). 

From  the  Porta  8.  Lorenao. 

Trammay  from  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  to  S.  Lorenzo,  see  Tramway- 
line  No.  SL  p.  3  of  the  Appendix.  OmnOnu  from  the  Piazza  della  Conso- 
lazione  via  Uie  Forum  Bomanum,  see  Omnibus-route,  Ko.  17.  —  JBteatn 
Tramwaif  to  Tivoli^  see  p.  374. 

The  Porta  8,  Lorenzo  (PL  II ,  31)  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Porta  Tiburtinaf  which  led  to  Tivoli.  The  gateway,  con- 
structed by  Honorius  against  an  arch,  over  which,  according  to  the 
inscription,  passed  the  three  aqueducts  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
is  now  shut. 

The  road,  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  starts  from  an  opening  in 
the  wall  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gate.  It  is  bounded  by  walls,  and  does 
not  afford  views  of  the  Sabine  Mts.  until  the  church  is  reached,  ^^M. 
from  the  gate. 

The  basilica  of  *S.  Lorenio  Fuori  le  Mura  occupies  the  spot 
where  Oonstantine  founded  a  church  on  the  burial-place  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Oyriaca.  In  578  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  II.  This 
ancient  edifice,  which  was  entered  from  the  £. ,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled by  Honorius  III.  (1216-27),  who  added  the  present 
nave  to  the  apse,  and  transferred  the  facade  with  the  porch  to  the 
W.  end.  An  angle  formed  by  the  outer  walls  shows  where  the  new 
part  was  added.  Under  Nicholas  Y.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  lastly 
under  Plus  IX.  in  1864-70,  the  church  underwent  extensive  altera- 
tions ,  and  is  now  at  least  partly  freed  from  disfiguring  patchwork. 
S.  Lorenzo  is  a  patriarchal  church,  and  one  of  the  seven  pilgrimage- 
churches  of  Rome  (p.  135).    Festival,  10th  August. 

In  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  a  Column  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  1864  the  Facade  was  embellished 
with  paintings  resembling  mosaic,  representing  the  founders  and 
patrons  of  the  church:  Pelagius  II.,  the  Emp.  Gonstantine,  Ho- 
norius HI.,  Pius  IX.,  Sixtus  HI.,  and  Hadrian  I.  The  vestibule  is 
borne  by  six  ancient  columns,  above  which  is  an  architrave  with  mo- 
saics (St.  Lawrence  and  Honorius  HI.);  it  contains  retouched  frescoes 
of  the  13th  cent.,  two  tombs  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  two  rude 
Christian  sarcophagi.    The  door-posts  rest  on  lions. 

The  Interior  consists  of  two  parts.  The  anterior  Later  Gudrcii,  which 
chiefly  dates  from  Honoi^ius  HI,,  consists  of  nav$  and  two  aisles,  separated 
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by  22  antique  colttnma  of  gnnite  and  eipoUino  <^{  unequal  thickaeM.  On 
the  capital  of  the  8th  column  on  the  right  are  a  frog  and  a  lizard,  and 
it  is  therefore  supposed,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  colonnade  of  Octavia,  where  two  sculptors  Batrachus  (frog) 
and  Saorus  (lisA'd)  s^c  *^cl  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating 
their  names.  Above  the  plain  entablature  rises  a  wall  recently  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Fraecastini  (on  the  right,  history  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  th« 
left,  that  of  St.  Stephen),  and  the  gaudily-painted  open  roof.  The  pavementi 
in  opus  Alexandrinum,  dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (p.  xlvii).  Under  a  medisevAl 
canopy  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  an  ancient  ^Sarcophagus  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  wedding ,  in  which  in  1256  the  remains  of  Card.  Fieschi, 
nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  were  placed.  In  the  nave  are  the  two  elevated 
ambones,  that  to  the  *right  (p.  xlv)  for  the  gospel,  near  which  is  a  wreaihed 
candelabrum  for  the  Easter  candle,  that  to  the  left  for  the  epistle  (12tb 
cent.).  On  the  triumphal  arch  are  modern  paintings  (resembling  mosaics) 
of  the  Madonna  and  saints.  At  the  extremity  of  the  N.  aisle  a  fligbt  of 
12  steps,  on  the  left,  descends  to  a  chapel  and  the  catacombs. 

Adjoining  this  building  of  Honorius  on  the  E.  is  the  Older  GtauRCH, 
erected  by  Pblagius,  the  pavement  of  which  lies  3  ft.  lower.  The  raised 
central  space,  to  which  seven  steps  ascend  on  each  side  of  the  Confeasio, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  converted  the  nave  of  the  older 
church  into  a  choir  with  a  crypt  by  laying  a  pavement  halfway  up  the 
columns,  and  caused  the  aisles  to  be  filled  up.  The  rubbish  has  been 
recently  removed,  and  the  original  level  of  the  aisles  exposed  to  view. 
The  church  of  Pelagius ,  a  basilica  with  aisles  in  the  style  of  S.  Agnese 
Fuori  (the  only  two  examples  of  churches  with  galleries  at  Rome),  was 
originally  entered  at  the  opposite  (E.)  end.  Twelve  magnifloent  fluted 
columns  of  pavonassetto  with  Corinthian  capitals  (those  of  the  two  first 
are  formed  of  trophies,  on  the  benches  in  front  of  Uiem  are  mediaeval 
lions)  support  the  *  Entablature,  which  consists  of  antique  fragments  and 
bears  a  gallery  with  graceful  smaller  columns.  On  the  triumphskl  arch, 
of  which  this  is  the  original  front,  are  restored  mosaics  of  the  time  of 
Pelagius  II. :  Christ,  right  SS.  Peter,  Lawrence,  and  Pelagius  \  left  SS.  F^ul, 
Stej^hen,  and  Hlppolytua.  ^le  canopy  dalea  firom  1148.  The  dome  ia  mod- 
ern. By  Uie  widl  at  the  back  is  the  handsome  epiacopal  throne.  -~  We 
now  descend  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  prolongation  of  the  aisles 
of  the  anterior  church  to  the  aisles  of  the  church  of  Pelagius.  The  nave 
of  the  old  church  has  now  been  partly  converted  into  a  crypt,  as  above 
mentioned.  In  the  vestibule  is  the  TomX>  of  Piw  IX.  (d.  Feb.  7,  1878), 
whose  body  was  transferred  hither  in  1881  from  its  temporary  resting-place 
in  St.  Peter^s.  The  monument,  which  according  to  the  iigunetiona  of  the 
deceased  pope  is  of  the  plainest  character,  consists  of  a  marble  aareo- 
phagus  in  a  niche  like  those  in  the  catacombs. 

The  handsome  old  *'01oiatera  iChiottro;  generally  closed;  apply  to  one 
of  the  monks  to  the  right  In  the  sacristy)  contain  numerous  fragments  of 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  built  into  the  walls;  in  the  comer  to  the  rig^ht 
of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  lid  of  a  saroopha^gos  adorned  with  the  trium- 
phal procession  of  Cybele. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Campo  Verano,  an  extensive 
church-yard ,  consecrated  in  1837 ,  and  repeatedly  enlarged  since ; 
the  upper  part  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Gampagna.  By  the  entrance  are  colossal  figures  of  Silence,  Charity, 
Hope,  and  Meditation.  Among  the  numerous  handsome  monuments 
are  one  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Montana,  erected  in  1870, 
and  another  (with  statue)  to  the  poetess  Erminia  Fua-Fusinato  (d. 
1876).  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cemetery  is  less  interesting  than 
those  in  several  other  Italian  towns.  Fine  view  of  the  mountains 
and  the  Gampagna  from  the  higher  part  of  the  cemetery ,  reached 
by  several  flights  of  steps. 
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Fnm  fho  V«rta  lUggiore. 

Two  high-roads  issae  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  (PI  II,  35; 
p.  180) :  to  the  left  the  Via  Praenestina  and  to  the  right  the  Via 
Labieana. 

The  ancient  Via  Praenestinaf  or  Palestrina  road,  to  the  left,  is 
little  frequented ,  hut ,  as  the  city  is  left  behind ,  commands  beau- 
tiful Tiews  of  the  mountains.  About  1 M.  from  the  gate  the  vineyard- 
walls  cease.  Numerous  ruins  of  tombs  on  the  right  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  route ,  which,  lying  higher,  affords  a  freer 
yiew  than  the  present  lower  leyel  of  the  road,  and  may  be  reached 
by  crossing  the  fields.  About  2^2  ^-  from  the  city-gate  is  the  Tor 
de'  ScldATi ,  the  scanty  ruins  of  an  extensive  villa  of  the  time  of 
Diocletian. 

First,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  Hexagonal  Structure^  almost  entirely 
fallen  to  decay.  A  column  in  the  centre  and  the  additional  erection  on 
Hxe  sammit,  both  medi»yal,  impart  a  Rrotesque  appearance  to  the  place. 
—  Farther  on  is  a  CiraUar  Building  with  niches  and  dome,  used  in  the 
middle  ages  as  a  church,  with  now  nearly  obliterated  frescoes^  below, 
entered  from  the  back ,  is  a  vault  supported  by  strong  pillars  in  the 
centre.  Both  these  buildings  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  baths. 
Among  tike  extenalve  ruins  on  the  right  of  the  road  are  a  few  Columbaria, 

The  Via  ColiaUna,  diverging  here  to  the  left,  skirts  the  Acqua 
Vergme  and  leads  to  (9V2  M.)  Lunghesita  (p.  373).  —  Beyond  this 
point  the  Via  Pranestina  offers  little  of  interest,  except  the  con- 
tinuous view  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  Via  Prsenestina,  SVs  V.  from  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  Tor 
trt  Teste  and  Tor  Sapimza^  the  so-called  Villa  of  the  Oordiani.  About  3V'2  M. 
farther  on  the  road  crosses  the  Foeso  di  Ponte  di  Nona  by  an  ancient  bridge 
of  seven  arches.  Near  the  OHeria  delP  0»a^  2  M*  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road ,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gahii,  on  the  bank  of  the  drained 
Lago  di  Castiglione.  Some  ruins  are  visible  near  the  conspicuous  tower 
of  Cattiglione,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  hewn  stone  remains 
of  the  "celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Oabina. 

At  the  Osteria  dell*  Osa  the  aadent  Via  Prsenestina  turned  to  the  right 
towards  (6  K.)  Oallicano  (see  below),  but  the  modem  road  bends  to  the  If.E. 
and  forks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ,  the  left  arm  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  it  reaches  at  the  Ponte  Lucano  (p.  374),  the  right  arm,. 
paASing  (hrcolle  and  Pcueerano^  to  Oallicano  (10  M.  from  the  Osteria  deir 
Osa).    The  ancient  and  modern  roads  unite  just  before  the  last-named 

Elace  at  the  Osteria  di  Cavamonte^  the  name  of  which  recalls  the  cutting, 
3  ft.  deep ,  made  for  the  old  road  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
passes  over  it.  The  road  finally  leads  past  the  monastery  of  8.  Peutore 
to  (5V2  M.)  Palestrina  (p.  388). 

The  road  leading  to  the  right  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  an- 
cient Via  Labieanaj  now  called  Via  Ca$ilina,  is  more  frequented 
than  the  preceding,  and  is  traversed  thrice  a  week  by  a  'vetturino'. 
On  this  road ,  1^/4  M.  from  the  gate ,  are  situated  the  remains  of 
the  octagonal  Ton^  of  the  Empteee  Helena,  whose  sarcophagus  found 
here  is  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  (p.  805).  The  building,  which 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  small  church  (^88.  Pietro  e  Marcellino ;  cata- 
combs, see  p.  363),  is  named  Torre  Pignftttara  from  the  'pignatte', 
or  earthenware  vessels  used  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vaulting,  as  was  customary  during  the  empire,  but 
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is  otherwise  uuinterestiiig.  Tone  Pi^irtHi^  to  a  station  on  the  steam- 
tramway  to  Marino  (p.  367). 

About  8  H.  from  the  gate,  near  the  I\mt$  Mlm  Catetutj  is  a  modern 
aqueduct,  the  Aequo  Felice  (p.  347).  Farther  on,  lo  the  left,  are  remains 
of  the  archea  of  the  ancient  Aqua  AUxcmdrina.  A  lake  (41  Laghetto*), 
now  drained,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mitnte  Falcone^  is 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  Lake  Reffillu* ,  where  the  Romans  defeated  the 
Latins  (B.  G.  496).  —  On  an  isolated  eminence ,  16  M .  from  Rome ,  lies 
Coltmna^  beyond  which,  nearer  the  lofty  Monte  Gompatri,  lay  the  ancient 
Labicum,  —  The  road  gradually  ascends  to  the  Oiteria  di  8.  OsMWeo,  a 
thatched  cottage  to  the  left  (good  wine),  beyond  which  it  forks.  The  branch 
to  the  right  leads  via  Luffnano  (recently  erroneously  renamed  Labieo)  to  (6  H .) 
Valmontone  (p.  382);  the  left  branch  leads  to  (4V«  H.)  Paleetrinei  (p.  383). 

From  the  Porta  S.  Oiovanni. 

From  the  gate  to  the  Totnbe  2V4  V.  •,  thence  to  S.  Urhano  Vt  M .  (p.  361). 
Driving  is  practicable  as  far  as  the  tombs.  Custodian  on  the  spot  f^m 
noon  to  sunset ,  except  in  summer  (fee  Vs  f'*  %  for  a  party  1-1  Vs  ^O'  — 
From  this  point  we  may  cross  the  meadows  to  Porta  Furha  (Vs  M.),  and 
thus  combine  the  two  excursions.  Those  who  are  driving  should  order 
their  carriage  to  meet  them  at  Porta  Furba. 

Porta  8.  Oiovanni ,  see  p.  273 ,  and  comp.  PI.  Ill,  33,  36.  — 
The  ancient  Via  Latina  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  outside  the 
Porta  Capena;  the  now  closed  Porta  Liotma  in  the  wall  of  Anralian 
was  destined  for  its  point  of  issue  (p.  266).  Like  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  other  roads  emerging  from  Rome ,  it  was  bordered  by  tombs  on 
both  sides ,  several  of  which ,  interesting  especially  on  account  of 
their  decorations ,  were  excavated  in  1862. 

We  follow  the  road  to  Albano  (iheVia  Appia  Nuova'),  command- 
ing beautlfal  views,  in  a  straight  direction.  At  the  Trattoria  Bal- 
dinotti  the  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Fraseati  (p.  364).  The  high- 
road is  followed  as  far  as  the  second  milestone  (1.)  of  the  present 
route ,  immediately  heyond  which  we  quit  it  by  a  road  leading  to 
the  left  to  the  ancient  Via  Latina ,  passing  the  remains  of  the  old 

road,  with  two  Aneient  Tombs,  which  may  be  reached  by  carriage. 

The  IsT  Tomb,  TomlM  dei  Valeriit  to  the  right  of  the  road ,  with  the 
two  recently-restored  Roman  pilasters,  consisted  of  an  anterior  court  and 
subterranean  tomb,  over  which  rose  the  now  re-erected  sacellum  with 
two  columns.  The  interior  of  the  chamber  is  decorated  with  interesting 
^Reliefs  in  stucco,  sea-monsters,  nymphs,  and  genii. 

The  2nd  Tomb,  Tomba  dei  PaneratUy  under  a  shed  opposite,  contains 
in  its  single  chamber  landscapes  framed  in  stucco  ^Ornaments  and  four 
stucco  reliefs  (Judgment  of  Paris,  Alcestis,  Pri&m  and  Achilles,  Hercules 
playing  the  lyre  before  Bacchus  and  Minerva).  The  ^Bancratir  were  one 
of  the  burial  societies  common  in  the  3rd  and  4th  cent.,  but  the  plan  and 
arrangements  of  the  tomb  prove  that  it  dates  from  the  2nd  century. 

The  other  tombs  are  interesting  only  for  their  tile  ornamentation  (Cor- 
inthian pilaster- capitals  and  cornices). 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  the  foundations  of  a  BaHUcay  dedicated  to 
8t.  Stephen  in  the  6th  cent.,  have  been  excavated.  It  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  of  which  the  custodian  of  the  tombs  keeps  the  key. 

From  the  Via  Appia  Noova,  ^4  M.  farther,  a  road  diverges  to  the 
cold  mineral-baths  of  Acqua  Santa ,  passes  the  circus  of  Maxen- 
tlus  and  S.  Urbano,  and  leads  to  the  Via  Appia  near  the  Catacombs 
of  Callistus  (pp.  361,  348>     The  Osteria  del  Tavolato,  on  the  Via 
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Appia  Nuova,  ^4  ^'  f<u^her  on,  is  a  station  on  the  Marino  tramway 
(p.  367). 

Porta  Fubba.  This  dzcursion  of  2-3  hrs.  is  pleasanter  than  many 
others,  as  the  view  is  obstnicted  by  walls  for  short  distances  only  (car- 
riage thither  from  the  gate  and  back,  3-4  fr.)' 

From  Porta  8.  Giovanni  we  follow  a  straight  direction  for  5  min. 
(see  p.  346),  and  at  the  Tratt.  Baldinotti  we  take  the  Frascati  road  to 
the  left,  which  farther  on  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Civitk  Yecchia. 
To  the  left  runs  the  unbroken  series  of  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice, 
and  in  front  of  them  occasionally  appear  the  Aqna  Claudia  and  Mai- 
cia,  running  one  above  the  other.  The  Acqua  Felice j  about  13  M. 
long,  completed  by  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti)  in  1585 ,  and  after- 
wards frequently  restored,  begins  at  the  base  of  the  Alban  Mts.  near 
Golonna  (two-thirds  subterranean),  and  terminates  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Bernardo  (p.  168).  The  Aqua  Marcia^  56  M.  long,  constructed 
by  the  Praetor  Q.  Martins  Rex  in  B.C.  146,  and  restored  in  1869, 
enters  the  city  by  the  Porta  Pia,  and  brings  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Sabine  Mts.,  which  is  considered  the  purest  in  Rome.  Over  it 
flows  here  the  Aqua  Claudia^  erected  in  A.D.  50  by  the  Emp.  Clau- 
dius, extending  from  Subiaco,  a  distance  of  59  M.  —  To  the  right, 
a  view  of  the  Via  Appia  with  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

About  2  M.  from  the  gate  we  reach  the  so-called  Porta  Fnrba, 
an  arch  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  leads.  An  exqui- 
sie  *yiew  is  enjoyed  here  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  Mts.,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  the  Sabine  Mts.  also  come  in  sight.  Below  runs 
the  railway  to  Naples  and  Frascati.  —  About  2  min.  from  the  Porta 
Furba,  the  ^Osteria  del  Pino  stands  by  the  pine  on  the  right.  — About 
Y2  M.  beyond  it  rises  the  Monte  del  Orano^  with  a  tower,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  *Panoaama.  A  long  shaft  leads  to  an 
ancient  circular  tomb-chamber  in  the  interior  of  this  hill,  where  the 
so-called  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Severus  (p.  217)  was  found. 

From  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano. 

The  excursion  to  the  Via  Appia  by  carriage,  including  halts,  re- 
quires 3-31/2  hrs.  (one-horse  carr.  to  Casale  Rotondo  and  back,  9-10  fr.). 
Good  walkers  will  take  4Vr6  hrs. :  from  the  arch  of  Gonstantine  to  Porta 
S.  Sebeutiano ,  IV4  M. ;  from  the  gate  to  the  Catacomb*  of  St.  CalUsttu^ 
11/4  M. ;  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  excavated  part  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia ,  1  H. ;  to  the  Casale  Rotondo ,  2  M.  more.  —  The  traveller  is  re- 
commended to  drive  as  far  as  the  Catacombs  of  Gallistus  (2V<  fr-))  &  visit 
to  which  is  conveniently  combined  with  this  excursion,  and  to  walk 
thenee  to  the  Casale  Rotondo  and  back.  —  Or  he  may  take  a  tramway- 
car  (Tramway-line  Ko.  2,  p.  3  of  the  Appendix)  at  about  11  a.m.  from  the 
Piasza  delle  Terme  as  far  as  8.  Lorento  fuoriy  change  there  to  the  steam- 
tramway  for  S.  Marino,  alight  at  Le  Capannelle  (p.  367,  1  fr.  20  c.),  and  pro- 
ceed thence  to  {V/z  tf.)  Casale  Rotondo.  It  is  not  advisable  to  adopt  this 
route  in  the  reverse  direction,  as  there  is  no  waiting-room  at  Le  Capan- 
nelle, and  the  trains  run  very  irregularly. 

The  rente  by  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  to  the  Porta  8.  8e' 
haati^o  (PI.  111^28),  and  the  ruins  and  buildings  situated  near  it, 
are  d^cribed  at  (f .  254  et  seq. 
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Tho*Vift  AppiA»  the  military  road  oouBtmcted  by  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Gfficus  (in  B.C.  312),  led  by  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena^  near  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  (p.  258),  to  Capua,  whence 
it  was  afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum  and  Brundisium.  In  1850- 
53  it  was  excavated  as  far  as  the  11th  milestone,  where  it  is  now 
intersected  by  the  railway  to  Albano.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
Via  Appia  merits  its  proud  ancient  title  of  the  'queen  of  roads'.  It 
affords  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  nearer  excursions  in  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  city,  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  pro- 
spect, embracing  the  Campagna,  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts,  and  the 
mountains,  while  numerous  ancient  tombs  are  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Very  few  of  the  latter  are  preserved  Intact;  but  the  re- 
mains of  others  have  been  carefully  restored,  so  as  to  convey  an 
idea  of  their  architecture  and  decorations. 

The  road  descends  from  the  Potta  8.  Sebastiano  by  a  declivity 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  Clivus  Mortis,  and  after  4  min. 
passes  under  the  railway  to  Civitii  Vecchia.  It  then  (3  min.)  crosses 
the  brook  Almo,  where  ruins  of  tombs  are  observed  on  both  sides. 
The  Via  Ardeatina  now  (5  min.)  diverges  to  the  right;  and  on  the 
left  stands  the  small  church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadig,  so  named  from 
the  legend  that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  the  death  of  a  martyr,  here 
met  his  Master  and  enquired  of  him,  'Domine  quo  vadis?'  to  which 
he  received  the  reply,  *Venio  iterum  crucifigi';  whereupon  the  apostle, 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  returned.  A  copy  of  the  footprint  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  impressed  on  the  marble  is  shown  here. 

On  the  Via  Ardentina,  about  4V2  M.  from  the  gate,  lies  the  picturesque 
Ceehiffnola,  with  an  old  tower;  the  castle  and  garden  were  added  by  Paul  V. 
and  Leo  XII. 

By  a  smaU  circular  chapel^  about  a  hundred  paces  beyond  the 
church,  a  field-road  diverges  to  the  left,  to  the  Caffarella  Valley 
(see  p.  351).  The  road  now  ascends,  being  hemmed  in  for  the  next 
^2  M.  by  monotonous  walls.  To  the  left,  in  the  Vigna  Vagnolini, 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  largest  ancient  Columbarium  yet 
discovered.  Its  three  apartments,  of  which  that  to  the  left  is  now 
used  as  a  dwelling ,  and  that  in  the  centre  as  a  wine-cellar,  were 
capable  of  containing  5000  urns.  Charming  view  hence  of  the  valley 
of  the  Caffarella  and  the  Via  Latina. 

To  the  right.  No.  33,  IV4  M.  from  the  gate,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  8t.  Callistus  (p.  361),  furnished  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ,  and  shaded  with  cypresses. 

Farther  on  the  road  again  divides.  The  arm  to  the  left,  the  *Via 
Appia  Pignatelli',  is  the  new  road  which  leads  to  S.  Urbane  (p.  351) 
and  the  baths  of  Acqua Santa  (p.  352),  and  unites  near  Le  Capannelle 
(p.  347 ;  2^2  M.  from  the  bifurcation)  with  the  high-road  to  Albano. 

We  follow  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  right,  the  *V1a  Appia 
Antica',  descend  past  the  entrance  (on  the  left.  No.  37,  Vigna  R«n- 
danini)  of  the  Jewish  Catacombs  (p.  363),  and  reach  the  church  of 
S.  Bebastiano,  situated  IV2  M.  from  the  gate.  This  church  has  from 
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a  very  early  period  been  one  of  the  seveu  churches  frequented  by  pil- 
grims ,  being  erected  over  the  catacombs  where  the  remains  of  so 
many  martyrs  reposed.  Mention  of  it  is  first  made  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  form  was  originally  that  of  a  basilica,  but  in 
1612  it  was  altered  by  Flaminio  Pomio  and  Giovanni  Vaaantio.  The 
portico  is  supported  by  six  ancient  columns  of  granite. 

The  isT  Cbatbi.  on  the  right  contaiiu  the  original  'footprint  of  Christ' 
on  atone.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right  was  designed  by  C.  Maratta,  Over 
the  High  Altak  is  a  painting  by  Innocenzo  Taceoni^  a  pupil  of  Annibale 
Carraeci.  The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  good  statue  of  St.  Se- 
bastiaa,  desigaed  by  B«mini  and  executed  by  OiorgkU.  A  staircase  on  the 
left,  by  the  egress,  descends  to  the  Catacombs  (p.  363). 

Immediately  before  we  come  to  the  church ,  the  Via  delle  8eUe 
Chiete  diverges  to  the  right,  intersecting  the  Via  Ardeatina  after 
10  min.,  and  in  4  min.  more  reaching  the  recently  excavated  re- 
mains of  the  BatiUea  of  8t,  PeironiUaj  or  of  88 »  Neteo  ed  AchiUeo 
(see  p.  362).  Thence  to  S.  Paolo  Fuori  li/s  M.,  see  p.  852. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  Via  Appia  we  come  to  a  laige  gateway 
on  the  left,  which  we  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  *  Ciroiu  of  Kaxen- 
tins ,  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  The  circus ,  which  is 
350  yds.  long,  and  86  yds.  broad,  was  constructed  in  311 ,  and  is 
now  sufQciently  excavated  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  struc- 
ture ,  which  was  designed  for  chariot-races. 

Facing  the  Via  Appia  was  an  extensive  portico,  and  behind  it  one  of 
the  principal  Entrances,  with  another  opposite  to  it  in  the  semicircle  which 
terminnted  the  building  (on  the  hranch  of  the  road  mentioned  at  p.  348).  At 
the  tides  were  other  gates,  of  which  the  first  on  the  right  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Libitiaa*  by  which  the  dead  were  carried  out.  On  each  side 
of  the  first-mentionea  main  entrance  were  the  careeres,  or  barriers.  The 
chauriots  starting  hence  had  to  perform  seven  times  the  circuit  of  the 
course,  which  was  formed  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  apina^ 
a  wall  erected  longitudinally  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  embel- 
lished with  statues  and  obelisks,  one  of  which  last  now  stands  in  the 
Piassa  Xavona  <p.  190).  At  the  ends  of  this  wall  stood  the  metae^  or 
goals.  The  spina  was  placed  somewhat  obliquely,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalising  the  distance  as  much  as  possible  to  those  starting  in  different 
positions ,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  carceres  are  in  an  oblique  line. 
The  spectators  sat  on  ten  surrounding  tiers  of  steps,  on  which  about 
18,000  penMms  oonld  be  acoomauKlated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  pottery 
has   been  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tiers  of  seats. 

The  ruins  of  a  circular  building  near  the  circus,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
are  supposed  to  be  a  Temple  «/  Jtomulut^  the  son  of  Maxentius,  who  died 
young,  and  in  whose  honour  the  circus  was  perhaps  also  constructed. 

The  road  agaip  ascends,  and,  in  35  min.  from  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  leads  us  to  the  *Tomb  of  Cseeilia  Metella,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  views  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  a  circular 
structure,  65  ft.  in  diameter,  which,  as  well  as  the  square  pedestal, 
was  originally  covered  with  travertine.  The  frieze  which  runs 
loand  the  building  is  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  skulls  of 
oxen ,  from  which  last  the  tomb  is  sometimes  called  Capo  di  Bove. 
On  a  marble  tablet  facing  the  road  is  inscribed :  Caeciliae  Q,  Cretici 
Filiae  MeteUae  Crassly  i.e.  to  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus,  wife 
of  the  younger  Crassus,  son  of  the  triumvir.    The  interior,  now  al- 
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most  entirely  filled  np,  contained  the  tomb-chtmber  of  the  deceased. 
In  the  13th  cent,  the  Caetani  converted  the  edifice  into  the  tower 
of  a  stronghold,  and  furnished  it  with  battlements.  To  this  extensive 
castle ,  which  subsequently  passed  through  various  hands ,  and  was 
destroyed  under  Sixtus  Y.,  belong  the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  palace 
adjacent  to  the  tower,  and  a  church  opposite.  — A  little  1[>eyond  the 
tomb  the  'Via  Metella'  diverges  to  the  left  (see  p.  352). 

As  far  as  this  neighbourhood  extends  a  lava-stream  which  once 
descended  from  the  Alban  Mts.  and  yielded  paving  material  for  the 
ancient  road.  The  more  interesting  part  of  the  Via  now  begins ;  the 
ancient  pavement  is  visible  in  many  places,  the  road  is  skirted  on 
both  sides  by  continuous  rows  of  ruined  tombs,  and  the  view  be- 
comes more  extensive  at  every  step.  On  the  left  are  perceived  the 
adjacent  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  latter 
now  partly  converted  into  the  modem  Acqua  Felice  (comp.  p.  347). 
The  houses  on  the  roadside  gradually  cease ,  and  2^/4  M.  from  the 
city-gate,  beside  the  osteria  of  the  Vigna  Savif  we  reach  the  en- 
trance (indicated  by  a  notice  on  a  house  to  the  right)  to  the  exca- 
vated part  of  the  Via  Appia,  flanked  beyond  this  point  by  a  constant 
succession  of  tombs.  Many  of  these  contain  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
worthy  of  note.  The  scenery  continues  to  be  strikingly  beautiful. 
On  the  right  is  the  Fortezza  Appia  Antica,  an  outwork  of  the  new 
fortifications  of  Rome. 

About  174^*  f'om  the  Vigna  Savi,  on  the  left,  is  a  'casale' 
built  within  the  walls  of  an  ancient  church,  which  is  called  8,  Maria 
Ntwva.  Beyond  it  lie  the  extensive  ruins  named  Roma  Veeehiaj 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  spacious  villa  of  the  Quintilii. 
Several  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  baths.  Then,  on  the 
right,  are  two  conical  tombs,  overgrown  with  trees ,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  barren  Oampagna.  Close  by  is  an  ITitrinum, 
or  place  used  for  cremations,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  peperine. 

A  large  tomb  on  the  left ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  small  farm,  %  M.  from  S.  Maria  Nuova,  is  named  the  Casale 
Rotondo,  It  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  view  (25  c. ; 
often  closed).  The  lofty  building  on  the  left ,  7  min.  from  the  Gasale 
Rotondo,  is  also  an  ancient  tomb ,  on  which  the  Arabs  and  Normans 
erected  a  tower,  named  Tor  dt  8elee  (tower  of  basalt). 

The  Via  Appia  from  the  Tor  di  Selee  to  Albuio  (7Va  M.)  Is  leas 
interesting.  Among  the  tombs  may  also  be  mentioned,  on  the  left,  2  M. 
beyond  Tor  di  Selce,  the  circular  Torraccio,  or  Palombaro.  At  the  lith 
milestone  the  road  is  crossed  foy  the  railway,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the 
Osteria  delU  Fratocchie^  where  the  old  road  and  the  Via  Appia  Kuova  unite. 
On  th6  left  side  of  the  road  Glodius  once  possessed  a  villa;  to  the  right  in 
the  valley  lay  Bovillae,  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa,  with  a  sanctuary  of  the 
Gens  Julia,  where  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  cii«as  may  still  be  timeed. 
Remains  of  walls  and  tombs  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  A  large 
square  structure,  about  33  ft.  in  height,  with  three  niches,  was  long  erron- 
eously regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Glodius.  The  road  ascends.  The  high 
ground  here  commands  a  fine  survey  of  the  Campagna,  the  sea,  aad  Rome. 
Near  the  gate  of  Albano,  at  the  lith  milestone,  on  the  left,  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Pompey  (p.  369). 
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Tbicplb  of  thb  Dbu8  Rbdiculus.  Grotto  of  Eobbia.  S.  Ur- 
BAKO.  '—  From  the  Arch  of  Constftntine  to  Domine  Quo  Vadis  about  2  M., 
thence  to  8.  Urbano  V/^  M.  (thus  far  driving  is  practicable)  \  from  this  point 
across  the  fields  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova  and  Via  Latina  iVs  M. ;  back 
to  the  Porta  8.  Otovanni  2>/4li.  —  Or  from  S.  Urbano  to  the  ancient  Via 
Appia,  reaching  it  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Hetella,  IV4  M. 

At  the  small  chapel  beyond  the  church  of  Domine  quo  Yadis 
(p.  348)  we  take  the  field-road ,  which  is  very  muddy  after  rain,  to 
the  left,  leading  for  ^2  ^*  hetween  hedges.  On  reaching  the  open 
Holds,  we  follow  the  road  descending  to  the  left  to  the  mill.  Near  the 
latter  is  situated  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Deal  Bedicnliii,  a  Ro- 
man tomb  of  Hadrian's  time,  on  an  ancient  road  which  formerly 
issued  from  the  now  closed  Porta  Latina  (comp.  p.  346).  The  building 
has  been  assumed  by  some,  but  without  authority ,  to  be  a  temple 
erected  hy  the  Romans,  after  the  retreat  of  Hannibal,  to  the  deity  who 
'turned  back'  the  Carthaginians.  The  front,  facing  the  N.,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  in  the  left 
side-wall.  One  side  is  ornamented  with  hexagonal  pilasters  in  niches, 
the  whole  being  an  excellent  example  of  skilful  brick  architecture. 
The  interior  (25  o.)  oontains  two  stories  with  groined  vaulting. 

Returning  hence  to  the  road ,  we  ascend  the  valley  of  the  AlmOf 
or  Caffartlla.  The  hill  (with  the  'Grove  of  Egeria')  forming  the  ter- 
mination of  the  valley  is  conspicuous.  The  carriage-road  along  the 
brook  is  at  present  closed  by  a  fence,  at  the  point  where  the  path 
to  the  Tenuta  diverges  to  the  left.  We  may  either  climb  the  fence 
or  make  a  detour  by  the  hill  to  the  right  to  S.  Urbano  (see  below). 
Farther  on,  where  the  road  to  Urbano  ascends  to  the  right,  we 
follow  the  path  by  the  brook.  This  path  leads  to  the  so-called 
Gffotto  of  Xgmfty  which  was  sought  for  here  owing  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  a  passage  of  Juvenal,  and  a  confusion  between  the  Au- 
relian  and  the  Servian  walls.  The  'grotto'  is  a  Nymphsum,  originally 
covered  with  marble,  the  shrine  of  the  brook  Almo,  which  now  flows 
past  it  in  an  artificial  channel,  and  was  erected  at  a  somewhat  late 
period.  A  niche  in  the  posterior  wall  contains  the  mutilated  statue 
of  the  river-god,  standing  on  corbels  from  which  water  used  to  flow. 
The  nMes  in  the  lateral  walls  were  also  once  filled  with  statues. 

The  footpath  now  passes  a  small,  but  formerly  more  extensive 
wood  on  the  hill ,  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Campagna 
and  theAlbanMts.,  where,  aocording  to  the  account  of  the  ciceroni, 
Numa  is  said  to  Iwive  hett  his  interviews  with  the  nymph  Egeria. 

To  the  right  (N.),  opposite  us,  is  situated  S.  Urbano,  a  Roman 
tomb  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  long  regarded  as  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  recognised  from  a  distance  by  its  red  brick  walls.  It 
seems  to  have  been  converted  into  a  church  in  the  11th  cent.,  from 
which  period  the  paintings  date. 

The  edifice  was  provided  with  a  portico  borne  by  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, which  was  probably  walled  up  daring  the  restoration  in  1634,  on 
which  occasion  the  flying  buttresses  were  also  added. 

The   IHTEBIOK    is    adorned    with    paintings    between    the    Corinthian 
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pilasters  >  restored  ander  Urban  VIIl. ,  but  interesting  on  account  of 
their  origin.  They  were  executed,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
Crucifixion  over  the  door,  by  a  certain  Bonito  in  the  year  1011.  On  the 
posterior  wiJI  is  Christ  on  a  throne  imparting  blessings ;  also  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  Christ,  St.  Urban,  and  St.  Cecilia.  —  A  staircase,  now  walled 
up,  is  said  to  lead  to  the  catacombs. 

To  the  W.  of  S.  Urbano  is  the  (2  min.)  'Via  Appia  Pignatelli' 
(p.  348),  which  leads  to  the  right  to  the  (9  mia.)  Via  Appia  Antica 
and  to  the  left  to  the  (2  min.)  Circus  of  Maxentius ,  which  we  may 
traverse,  in  order  to  reach  the  Via  Appia  below  the  Tomb  of  Gatcilia 
Metella  (p.  349). 

In  the  other  direction  the  pedestrian  from  S.  Urbano  may  cross 
the  fields  to  the  'Via  Metella',  which  leads  from  the  tomb  of  Gsecilia 
Metella  to  the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina  (p.  846) ;  or,  trayeising  the 
fields  beyond  the  Via  Metella ,  he  may  proceed  past  the  Baths  of 
Acqua  Santa  to  the  Osteria  del  Tavolato  (station  of  the  tramway 
to  Marino  mentioned  at  p.  367 ;  comp,,  however,  the  remark  on  Le 
Oapannelle  at  p.  347). 

From  the  Porta  8.  Paolo^   . 

From  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veriti  (p.  949)  to  the  Potia  A  fiaolo, 
1  M. ',  thence  to  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  Puori^  IVs  M.  \  to  the  Tre  Fonlanty 
1  Vs  M.  more.  —  A  digression  to  the  three  churches  on  the  Aventine  (pp.  2SS, 
253),  Monte  Testaecio,  and  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius  (pp.  261,  252),  may  eon- 
venienUy  be  made  from  the  route  to  the  Porta  8.  Paolo.  —  TftiOfWAT  direct 
to  S.  Paolo  Fuori  from  the  Piassa  Montanara  Ctramway-Une  No.  6i,  p.  3  of 
the  Appendix ;  between  Piazza  Montanara  and  Piazza  di  Spagna,  omnibus- 
line  ^o.  24,  p.  2  of  the  Appendix). 

Porta  8.  Paolo  (PI.  Ill,  16),  see  p.  252.  —  A  few  hundred  paees 
from  the  gate  the  road  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Flnmicino  and 
Givitk  Yecchla.  About  midway  to  the  church  of  S.  PMlo  a  small 
chapel  on  the  left  indicates  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  took  leave  of  each  other  on  their  last  journey. 
Before  we  reach  the  church,  the  pleasant  Via  deUe  Sette  Chiese  di- 
verges to  the  left  at  an  acute  angle  to  S.  Sebasttano  on  the  Via 
Appia,  2  M.  distant;  comp.  p.  349. 

*S.  Paolo  Fnori  le  M«ra ,  founded  in  38S  by  Theodoslus  and 
Yalentinian  II.  on  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  Constantino,  was 
completed  by  Honorius  and  was  restored  and  embellished  by  many 
of  the  popes,  especially  Leo  III.  Prior  to  the  great  fire  of  the  night 
of  15th  July,  1823,  this  was  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church 
at  Rome.  It  was  a  basilica  with  double  aisles  ant  open  roof;  and 
the  architrave  was  supported  by  eighty  columns  of  pavonascetto  and 
Parian  marble,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  popes.  It  contained  numer- 
ous ancient  mosaics  and  frescoes,  and  in  the  Confessio  the  sarco- 
phagus of  St.  Paul,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  interred  by  a 
pious  woman  named  Lucina  on  her  property  here.  The  front  to- 
wards the  Tiber  was  approached  by  a  colonnade,  and  early  In  the 
middle  ages  an  arcaded  passage  connected  it  with  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  flre,  Leo  XII.  began  the  work  of  restora- 
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tion,  which  was  presided  over  by  Bellij  and  afterwards  hy  Poletti. 
The  transept  was  consecrated  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1840,  and  the 
whole  church  by  Plus  IX.  in  1854,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Council.  The  plan  and  the  dimensions  are  the  same,  but  for 
slight  divergences,  as  those  of  the  original  building,  with  which, 
however,  the  gorgeous  decoration  is  somewhat  inconsistent.  The 
chief  facade,  with  a  portico  borne  by  splendid  monolithic  columns 
of  Simplon  granite,  is  turned  towards  the  Tiber.  The  mosaics  on  the 
upper  part  of  it,  representing  Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the 
symbolical  style  of  the  early  Christians,  with  the  four  great  pro- 
phets below  them,  were  executed  by  F.  Agricola  and  Consoni,  in 
the  papal  mosaic  manufactory  (18751  —  The  chief  church  festi- 
vals take  place  on  Jan.  25th,  June  80th,  and  Dec.  28th. 

The  •Interior  (130  yds.  in  length,  65  yds.  in  width  ,  75  ft.  in 
height),  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept,  is  entered  by  the  portico 
on  the  N.  side  (or  from  the  road  at  the  E.  end,  by  a  side-door 
adjoining  the  campanile ,  and  through  the  vestibules  mentioned 
below).  The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  richly  coffered  instead  of 
being  open,  or  entirely  flat,  likethatof  the  early-Christian  basilicas, 

is  borne  by  80  columns  of  granite  from  the  Simplon. 

The  imposing  effect  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  valuable  materials 
of  the  church  is  best  perceived  from  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  a  little 
on  one  side.  The  two  yellowish  columns  of  oriental  alabaster  at  the  en- 
trance, as  well  as  the  four  of  the  canopy  of  the  high-altar,  were  presented 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  malachite  pedestals  by  the  Emp.  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Above  the  columns  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  in  the  transept,  is 
a  long  series  of  Portrait  Medallions  of  all  the  popes  in  mosaic  (each  6  ft.  in 
diameter).  Between  the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Xave  are  repre- 
sentations from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  by  Qagliardi^  Podesti^  Consoni^  Balbiy  etc. 
The  windows  of  the  external  aisles  are  filled  with  stained  glass  (Apostles 
and  Fathers  of  the  church ,  with  their  names  surrounded  with  glories). 
On  the  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  transept  are  the  colossal  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul ;  the  '*Confe$$io^  or  shrine,  is  richly  decorated  with  red  and 
green  marble  from  Greece. 

The  Chancel  Arch  is  adorned  with  Mosaic*  of  the  5th  cent.,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Oalla  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius :  Christ 
with  the  24  Elders  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  side  next  the  transept:  Christ 
in  the  centre,  left  St.  Paul,  right  St.  Peter.  —  Under  the  arch  is  the  Hioh- 
Altab,  with  a  ^Canopy  by  AmoJfo  del  Cambio^  the  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  his  assistant  Pietro  (1285).  —  In  the  Tribune  ^Mosaics 
of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. :  in  the  centre  Christ,  with  Pope  Hono- 
rius III.  at  his  feet ;  on  the  right  SS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  on  the  left  SS.  Paul 
and  Luke.  Under  these  are  the  Apostles  and  two  angels.  Below  them  is  the 
modem  episcopal  throne.  —  The  Left  Transept  contains  the  (1st)  Chapel 
OP  St.  Stephen,  with  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Rinaldiy  and  two  pictures 
(Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Podesti,  and  the  Council  of  high-priests,  by 
Coghetti).  (2nd)  Cappella  del  Crocifisso  :  in  front  of  the  mosaic  below  it, 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  adherents  pronounced  the  vows  of  their  new  order, 
22nd  April,  1541.  —  On  the  right,  adjoining  the  Tribune,  the  (1st)  Gap. 
DEL  GoRo ,  designed  by  C.  Maderna^  was  spared  by  the  fire.  (2nd)  Gap.  di 
S.  Benedetto,  with  his  statue  by  Tenerani.  —  By  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
Transept  :  to  the  left ,  altar  with  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  by  Camuccini 
and  the  statues  of  St.  Romuald  by  Stocehiy  and  St.  Gregory  by  Lahoureur; 
to  the  right,  altar  with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Podesii,  and 
statues  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Theresa  by  Baini  and  Tenerani.  Easter  can- 
delabrum by  Niecolb  de  Angiolo  and  Pietro  Vassalletlo,   with   scenes   from 
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the  life  of  Christ,  and  ornamentation  of  animal  forms  and  foliage,  in  fine 
workmanship  of  the  12th  century. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  right  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the 
monastery  (see  below);  to  the  left  we  pass  through  several  chapels  con- 
taining some  ancient  but  freely  restored  frescoes,  and  reach  a  Vxstibdle 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  a  few  frescoes  and  ancient 
mosaics  rescued  from  the  fire.  The  most  interesting  mosaics  are  the  half- 
figures  of  8S.  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  about  the  5th  century.  In 
this  room  is  the  side-entranee  to  the  church  beside  the  campanile  men' 
tloned  above,  and  to  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sacriaty,  which 
contains  several  good  oil-paintings.  Over  the  door  the  Scourging  of  Christ 
(by  SignorelH  ?),  on  the  right  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Benedict,  Paul,  Peter, 
and  Justina.  Also  four  single  figures  of  the  same  saints.  In  a  room  beyond 
the  sacristy  is  a  sitting  marble  figure  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  an  interesting 
work  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  A  closed  cabinet  here  con- 
tains the  bronze  door  of  the  ancient  basilica,  executed  at  Constantinople 
in  1070  by  order  of  the  consul  Pantaleon ;  in  spite  of  iiguries  inflicted  by 
fire  and  thieves,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  former  magnificence.  It  is 
adorned  with  scenes  from  sacred  history  inlaid  in  silver. 

The  Monastery  attached  to  the  church  belonged  to  the  Bene- 
dictines from  1442  to  our  own  time,  but  has  recently  been  secu- 
larised and  declared  a  ^monumeuto  nazionale'.  It  is  shown  by  an 
official  in  uniform  (ring;  no  fee).  The  beautiful  *Cloisiers  (Chiostro) 
of  the  12-13th  cent.  (p.  xlvi)  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Lateran 
alone.  According  to  the  mosaic  inscription  round  the  wall  they 
were  commenced  by  Petrus  de  CajmUj  Abbot  of  St.  Paul's,  ^arte  aud'' 
(1193-1208),  and  completed  under  John  V.  (1208-41);  the  de- 
coration is  perhaps  by  Petrus  VassallettuSj  a  master  in  this  kind  of 

work  (comp.  p.  267). 

On  the  walls  are  numerous  heathen  and  early-Christian  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs,  and  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  sculp- 
tures ,  among  them  a  large  sarcophagus  with  the  history  of  Apollo  and 
Marsyas.  Other  parts  of  the  convent  contain  numerous  early-Christian  in- 
scriptions and  med:illions  of  popes  from  the  old  basilica;  the  latter  per> 
haps  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  but  have  been  repainted 
and  are  on  the  whole  of  little  iconographic  value. 

The  main  road  leads  on  in  a  straight  direction  and  (7  min.  beyond 
the  church)  divides  at  the  Osteria  del  Ponticello :  on  the  right  the 
ancient  Via  Ostiensia  diverges  to  Ostia  (p.  394),  and  on  the  left  the 
Vid  Laurentina  leads  in  25  min.  to  the  — 

Abbadia  dalle  Tre  Fontane  (ad  aquas  Salvias)^  which  was  almost 
deserted  on  ac  'ount  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  and  was 
made  over  in  1868  to  French  Trappists.  Owing  to  extensive  plan- 
tation of  the  rapidly-growing  Eucalyptus  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  place  is  said  to  have  improved.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
legend  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  executed  here,  and  that  his  head 
was  observed  to  make  three  distinct  leaps ,  corresponding  to  which 
there  welled  forth  three  different  fountains.  The  court  surrounding 
the  three  churches  Is  approached  by  an  archway  bearing  traces  of 
painting ,  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church 
of  John  the  Baptist  (visitors  ring;  25c.). 

SS.  Yincenio  ed  Anastasio,  the  largest  of  the  churches,  a  basilica 
in  the  ancient  style,  founded  by  Honorius  I.,  and  restored  in  11>2I  bv  Hd- 
norius  III.,   as  the  inscription  to  the  left  of  the  choir  records,   has  lately 
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again  undergone  restoration.  It  has  retained  many  medieeval  peculiari- 
ties, and  in  particular  the  marble  windows  over  the  nave.  The  portico 
bears  traces  of  paintings,  including  the  portrait  of  Honorius  III. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  the  second  church,  the  circular  8.  Xaria  Scala 
OiBli,  so  called  from  the  Wision^  here  vouchsafed  to  St.  Bernard,  to 
whom  Innocent  III.  had  presented  the  monastery,  of  a  heavenly  ladder, 
on  which  angels  were  conducting  to  heaven  the  persons  whom  his  prayers 
had  released  from  nurgatory.  In  its  present  form  the  church  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  loth  century.  The  tribune  contains  good  mosaics  by 
F.  Zvcearo:  the  saints  Zeno(?),  Bernard,  Vincent  the  deacon,  and  Ana- 
stasius(?),  who  are  revered  by  Clement  VIII.  and  Card.  Aldobrandini,  the 
finisher  of  the  church. 

The  third  church,  8.  Paolo  alio  Tro  Fontano,  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  contains  the  three 
springs  already  mentioned.  In  the  centre  is  an  antique  mosaic  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  found  in  Ostia,  and  presented  by  the  Pope  in  1869. 
By  the  spring  to  the  right  stands  the  column  of  white  marble  to  which 
St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  bound  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  The 
present  edifice  dates  from  1599. 

Before  leaving,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  distilling-room,  where 
a  glass  of  Eucalyptus  liqueur  is  offered  to  him  (fee  fiO  c). 

The  hills  above  the  abbey,  which  are  honeycombed  with  puzzo- 
lanapits,  command  delightful  views.  Close  by  is  a  large  peniten- 
tiary. 

From  the  Porta  S.  Fancraxio. 

The  Via  Garibaldi  leads  In  5min.  from  the  Acqua  Paola  (p.  329) 
to  the  Porta  di  S.  Pancraxio  (PI.  11,  9j,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Janicnlum  (275  ft.),  a^'oining  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  French  under  Oudinot  in  1849,  but  restored  in  1857 
by  Pius  IX.  From  the  Osteria  di  Belvedere,  to  the  right,  outside  the 
gate,  we  have  a  picturesque  view  of  St.  Peter's,  which  seems  to 
close  the  vista  at  the  end  of  a  verdant  valley.  Close  by  are  several 
other  osterie.  The  surrounding  summer-houses  and  the  church 
and  monastery  of  8.  PancraxiOj  y^lA.  to  the  left,  were  also  seriously 
damaged  in  1849.  The  church  was  erected  by  Symmachus  about  the 
year  500,  but  has  been  frequently  restored.  — In  a  straight  direction 
we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  — 

•Villa  Doria  Pamphilj  (PI.  II,  9 ;  admission,  see  p.  123),  planned 
by  Algardi,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the  undulating  character  of  the 
ground,  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Camillo  Pamphilj,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  and  now  the  property  of  Prince  Doria.  It  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  Italians  Belrespiro,  and  the  grounds  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perhaps  the  pleasantest  near  Rome. 

On  entering,  we  follow  the  carriage-road ,  which  passes  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  leads  in  windings  (8  min.)  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Casino,  in  a  reserved  part  of  the  garden.  On  the  right  is  a  ter- 
race with  a  •View  of  M.  Mario  and  St.  Peter's,  between  which  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  Mte.  Soracte,  and  a  part  of  the  Campagna. 

To  obtain  admission  to  the  Casino,  built  by  Algardi,  we  ring 
at  the  gate  opposite  the  terrace.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  reliefs 
(chiefly  from  ancient  sarcophagi)  and  statues.    The  stairs  ascend  to 
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the  Platform  of  the  villa ,  commanding  a  fine  '''Panoiama  of  the 
grounds  and  environs.  The  sea,  to  the  S.W.,  is  said  to  be  visible 
in  clear  weather  (fee  72  ^'O* 

Leaving  the  Casino,  we  next  visit  the  *  Columbaria  under  the 
trees  to  the  right,  discovered  in  1838,  and  situated  on  the  ancient 
Via  Aurelia.  One  of  them  is  well-preserved,  and  contains  sonie 
interesting  paintings  (Prometheus  delivered  by  Hercules,  Death  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  etc.).  Apply  for  admission  to  the  custodian 
of  the  Casino. 

The  flight  of  steps  by  the  Casino  descends  to  the  flower-garden, 
where  the  camellias  are  particularly  fine. 

The  carriage-road  by  which  we  reached  the  Casino  turns  to  the 
left  and  skirts  a  meadow,  carpeted  in  spring  with  anemones  (in  the 
centre  an  altar,  with  representations  of  seven  gods,  and  Antoninus 
Pius  holding  one  of  the  Penates).  After  5  min. ,  where  the  road  turns 
to  the  right,  a  beautiful  *Yiew  is  obtained  of  the  Alban  Mts.  and 
the  Campagna ;  it  then  winds  past  a  celebrated  grove  of  pines  and 
leads  along  the  bank  of  a  (10  min.)  pond  with  swans  to  the  (5  min.) 
fountain  by  which  it  is  supplied.  The  Casino  may  now  be  regained 
either  by  the  direct  path ,  or  by  the  carriage-road,  which  leads  in 
4  min.  to  the  hothouses  (r.),  and  the  pheasantry  (1.),  with  its 
beautiful  silver-pheasants.  On  the  roadside  (1.),  50  paces  farther, 
a  monument  was  erected  by  Prince  Fil.  Andr.  Doria  in  1851  to  the 
memory  of  the  French  who  fell  in  1849  and  were  interred  here. 


The  Catacombs. 

Ancient  and  Christian  Rome  seem  to  be  separated  by  a  wide  chasm, 
if  the  modern  appearance  of  the  city  alone.be  regarded.  The  most  ancient 
churches  having  disappeared,  or  being  concealed  beneath  a  modern  garb, 
the  earliest  Christian  monuments  of  any  importance  are  several  centuries 
later  than  the  last  Roman  structures.  This  interval  is  satisfactorily  filled 
up  by  the  Catacombs-^  or  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  —  Most 
travellers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callisttu,  and 
perhaps  those  of  JSt.  Agnese  (both  shown  daily,  except  in  midsummer; 
comp.  pp.  861,  342).  On  22nd  Nov.  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus  are  illumin- 
ated and  open  to  the  public.  Information  as  to  "admission  to  the  other 
catacombs  may  be  obtained  of  the  custodians  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs. 

Scientific  visitors  may  apply  for  additional  information  to  Cammenda- 
tore  Oiov.  Bati.  de  Rossi,  Piazza  Aracoeli  17,  upper  floor. 

I.  History  of  thb  Catacombs.  The  term  'Catacombs^  is 
modern,  having  been  extended  from  those  under  S.  Sebastiano,  to 
which  the  topographical  name  ^ad  catacumhaa'  was  anciently  ap- 
plied, to  the  others  also.  The  early  Christians  gave  their  burial- 
places  the  Greek  name  of  Coemeleria,  i.  e.  resting  or  sleeping-places, 
probably  with  reference  to  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  Roman 
law,  frequently  re-enacted  during  the  empire,  prohibiting  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  or  even  their  ashes,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  was  of  course  binding  on  the  Christians  also.  We  accord- 
ingly find  their  burying -places  situated  between  the  IstandSrd 
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milestones  beyond  the  Aurelian  wall,  to  which  Rome  had  extended 
long  before  the  construction  of  the  wall  itself. 

While  the  European  nations  had  become  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  cremation,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  retained 
the  practice  of  interment  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  The  prevalence  of  similar 
views  among  the  Christians  gave  rise  to  the  excavation  of  subterra- 
nean passages,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  which  apertures  were  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  corpses,  Burial-places  of  this  description 
are  to  be  found  at  Naples,  Syracuse,  Chiusi,  Yenosa,  in  Alexandria 
(in  Egypt),  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Rome. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  early  Christians  used  ancient 
arenaria,  or  pits  of  puzzolana  earth,  for  this  purpose,  and  extended 
them  according  to  requirement,  but  this  theory,  as  well  as  the  belief 
that  the  different  catacombs  were  all  connected,  has  been  refuted 
by  modem  Investigation.  These  subterranean  passages  are  proved 
to  have  been  excavated  almost  solely  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
interment,  in  the  soft  strata  of  tufa  (tufo  granolare),  of  which  most 
of  the  hills  near  Rome  consist ,  and  which  is  rarely  employed  for 
building  purposes.  The  hard  tufa  used  for  building,  and  the  puz- 
zolana, which  when  mingled  with  lime  yields  the  celebrated  Roman 
cement,  have  been  penetrated  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  only. 

The  Roman  Catacombs  took  their  rise  from  Family  Tombs,  which 
were  named  after  their  original  proprietors,  such  as  those  of  iMcina, 
Pontianus,  and  others.  The  approaches  to  these  vaults  were  every- 
where wide  and  conspicuous,  without  any  indication  of  attempt  at 
concealment.  The  oldest  belong  to  the  first  century  of  our  era,  while 
the  most  recent  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  In  the 
3rd  century  the  Cfiurch  began  to  establish  burial-places  of  its  own 
and  to  take  the  management  of  those  already  existing;  and  this 
supervision  seems  soon  to  have  embraced  all  the  Christian  burial- 
places.    Each  district  was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter. 

During  the  3rd  cent,  the  persecuted  Christians  frequently  sought 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs ;  but  they  were  sometimes  followed  into 
their  subterranean  places  of  refuge,  or  there  arrested  or  slain.  Peace 
was  at  length  restored  to  the  Church  and  security  to  the  Catacombs 
by  Constantino  the  Great's  edict  of  Milan.  Throughout  the  4th  cent, 
interments  here  were  customary,  but  they  became  rarer  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  5th,  and  were  soon  entirely  discontinued,  as  it  then 
became  usual  to  inter  the  dead  near  the  churches.  The  last  three  Ca- 
tacombs appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  in  336-47. 

The  Catacombs,  however,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
still  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  pilgrims  and  the  devout.  As  early  as 
370  Pope  Damasus  caused  numerous  restorations  to  be  made,  and 
the  most  important  tombs  to  be  furnished  with  metrical  inscriptions ; 
apertures  for  light  were  constructed,  to  facilitate  the  access  of  visit- 
ors, and  the  walls  at  a  comparatively  late  period  decorated  with 
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paintings,  which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  earliest  Christians 
in  subject  and  treatment.  During  the  frequent  devastations  under- 
gone by  the  city,  however,  the  Catacombs  were  also  pillaged  and 
injured,  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the  Goths  in 
537,  and  afterwards  during  the  siege  by  the  Lombards  in  755,  when 
they  suffered  still  more  seriously,  'The  invaders  ransacked  the 
burial-places  of  the  martyrs  with  pious  zeal,  searching  for  the  bones 
of  saints,  which  they  deemed  more  precious  than  gold,  and  giving 
them  arbitrary  names,  carried  them  home  in  hope  of  selling  them  at 
a  great  price.  That  a  skeleton  was  found  in  Roman  soil  was  suffi- 
cient warrant  to  them  for  attributing  miraculous  virtue  to  it,  and 
thus  it  probably  happened  that  the  greatest  sinners  buried  in  the 
catacombs  frequently  had  their  remains  exhumed  and  revered  as 
as  those  of  saints'  (Gregorovius).  After  these  different  plunderings 
the  Catacombs  were  restored  by  John  III.  (560-73)  and  Paul  I. 
(757-68) ;  but  the  transference  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  to  the 
altars  of  the  city  had  already  taken  place  in  the  most  wholesale 
manner.  In  609,  when  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  the  Pantheon  as 
a  church,  he  caused  twenty-eight  waggon-loads  of  the  bones  of 
'saints'  to  be  disposited  beneath  the  altar;  and  an  extant  inscrip- 
tion records  that  no  fewer  than  2300  corpses  of  'martyrs'  were 
buried  in  S.  Prassede  on  20th  July,  817.  Hadrian  I.  (722-95)  and 
Leo  III  (795-816)  also  made  attempts  to  preserve  the  Catacombs  from 
ruin,  but  the  task  was  abandoned  by  Paschalis  I.  (817-24),  after 
whose  time  the  Catacombs  gradually  fell  into  oblivion,  those  under 
S.  Sebastlano  alone  remaining  accessible  to  the  visits  of  pilgrims. 
At  length  we  find  traces  of  renewed  visits  to  a  few  of  the  cata- 
combs towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  partly  by  pilgrims,  and 
partly  by  members  of  the  Roman  academy  of  the  humanists,  but  the 
scientific  exploration  did  not  begin  until  fully  a  century  later.  In 
1578  some  workmen  accidentally  discovered  an  ancient  Coemeterium 
near  the  Via  Salara,  and  from  that  period  the  subject  began  to  ex- 
cite general  and  permanent  interest;  and  the  Roman  church  has 
since  then  regarded  the  supervision  of  Roma  Sotterranea  as  a  point 
of  honour.  The  pioneer  of  the  scientific  examination  of  the  Cata- 
combs was  Antonio  Bosio  of  Malta,  who  devoted  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  task ,  but  his  'Roma  Sotterranea'  was  not  published 
till  1632,  three  years  after  his  death.  His  researches,  although 
afterwards  followed  up  by  other  scholars,  were  at  length  threatened 
with  oblivion,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
been  worthily  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit  Marchi  and  the  able 
brothers  De  Rossi^  Michele,  the  geologist,  and  Giovanni  Batiistay 
the  archaeologist.  The  last  has  begun  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
indefatigable  labours  in  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions (1st  vol.  1861),  in  a  work  entitled  ' Roma  Sotterranea  (istyoi. 
1864,  2nd  vol.  1867,  3rd  vol.  1877),  and  in  the  'BulUttino  di  At- 
cheologia  Cristiana'  (1863  et  seq.).    Comp.  also  p.  128, 
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II.  Thb  Abrano&mbnt  of  thb  Catacombs  was  originally  ex- 
tremely simple.  Narrow  passages,  21/2  ft-  in  width,  and  afterwards 
even  less,  were  excavated  and  furnished  with  loculij  or  recesses  in 
the  sides,  of  the  length  of  the  body  to  be  interred.  These  niches 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  many  as.  three  and  more  being 
sometimes  thus  disposed ,  and  when  the  body  was  interred  they 
were  closed  with  tablets  of  marble,  or  occasionally  of  terracotta, 
which  were  either  left  plain,  or  merely  recorded  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  addition  Hn  pace\  The  older  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  in  Greek,  but  the  later  always  in  Latin.  This  change 
illustrates  the  progress  of  Christianity  from  the  position  of  an  alien 
creed  to  that  of  the  accepted  religion  of  a  native  and  national 
community.  Important  inscriptions  are  now  united  in  the  great 
collection  in  the  Lateran  (p.  271),  while  the  niches  are  generally 
empty  in  consequence  of  the  mania  for  relic-hunting,  already 
mentioned,  which  even  during  the  present  century  is  not  entirely 
extinct.  The  practice  is  now  being  introduced  of  leaving  all  the 
monuments  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  increase  of  the  community  and  the  transformation  of  burial- 
places  originally  intended  for  families  and  their  co- believers 
into  public  cemeteries  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  external  arrange- 
ments of  the  Catacombs.  By  degrees  they  were  extended ;  the  pas- 
sages became  narrower  and  higher,  or  rose  in  several  stages,  some- 
times as  many  as  five ,  one  above  another.  Catacombs  originally 
distinct  were  connected  by  means  of  new  excavations,  and  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  these  alterations  and  extensions  is  still  apparent 
to  the  observer.  These  operations  were  carried  out  by  a  regular 
society  of  Fossorea  (or  diggers),  who  ceased  to  exist  only  when  the 
use  of  the  catacombs  was  discontinued.  Altered  times  and  circum- 
stances naturally  exercised  an  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
catacombs.  They  originally  differed  little  from  similar  heathen  local- 
ities ;  and  the  use  of  sarcophagi ,  instead  of  interment  in  the  rock 
without  other  receptacle,  was  not  uncommon,  while  other  distinct- 
ions between  the  burial  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor  were  also 
sometimes  made.  In  most  cases  the  bodies  were  wrapped  in  cloth, 
on  their  breast  was  laid  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  sacrament,  and 
various  ornaments  and  memorials  were  interred  along  with  them. 
Adjacent  to  the  slabs  which  closed  the  niches  were  frequently 
placed  earthen  lamps,  partly  as  symbols  of  the  resurrection,  and 
perhaps  also  for  practical  purposes,  just  as  lamps  had  always  been 
much  used  in  the  heathen  observance  of  worshipping  the  dead. 

The  system  of  monotonous  passages  was  sometimes  broken  by 
the  introduction  of  larger  chambers,  which  were  used  as  cubicula^ 
or  family  burial-places,  and  were  private  property.  Lastly  we  also 
find  chambers  that  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  wor- 
ship ;  but  these  all  date  from  the  4th  cent. ,  when  they  were  fitted 
up  for  the  celebration  of  ecclesiastical  festivals  in  honour  of  the 
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martyrs,  which  came  into  vogue  at  that  period.  The  ordinary  ser- 
vices, however,  were  performed  in  the  private  dwelling- houses  in  the 
city,  and  not  in  the  Catacombs,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed. 

111.  The  Decoration  of  thb  Catacombs  is  one  of  their  most 
interesting  features.  Christian  art  in  origin  could,  of  course,  be 
but  an  application  of  ancient  precepts  to  the  new  objects  and  con- 
ceptions introduced  by  the  new  religion.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Catacombs  are  therefore  in  no  respect  different  in  style 
from  contemporaneous  worksy  and  with  them  shared  in  the  precipi- 
tate and  almost  total  degradation  of  art.  The  best  frescoes  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  1st  and  beginning  of  the  2nd  century.  With  the 
general  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  3rd  and  4th  century, 
artistic  forms  became  distorted  and  unpleasiiig,  and  in  the  case  of 
decorative  works  there  is  no  difference  in  style  between  Christian 
and  heathen  art,  especially  during  the  earlier  periods. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subjects  is  observable  from  the  earliest  period. 
Comparatively  few  historical  paintings  are  met  with,  and  these  have 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  Illustration  of  some  simple  fact 
from  Jewish  or  Christian  lore.  Once  the  Madonna  and  Child  by 
themselves  are  observed  (Catacombs  of  Priscilla) ;  generally  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  Magi,  varying  in  number,  who  present  their 
offerings,  as  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  Domitilla,  and  Pris- 
cilla.  Scenes  of  martyrdom  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  5th  century. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  the  paintings  represent  scenes 
symbolical  of  the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  Christianity.  That  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  is  the  Resurrection,  typified  either  by  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes, 
while  Christ,  represented  beardless,  stands  before  it  with  a  wand, 
or  by  the  history  of  Jonah  sitting  under  the  gourd ,  the  prophet 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  final  escape.  The  Good  Shepherd 
also  frequently  appears ,  with  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders ,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  by  lambs.  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  Noah  in  the 
Ark,  and  the  Hebrew  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  is  another  favourite  subject, 
and  he  is  generally  represented  with  his  hands  raised  in  prayer, 
an  attitude  in  which  the  deceased  themselves  are  often  depicted 
('orantes').  The  Miracles  of  Christ  also  recur  frequently.  In  the 
^sacrament-chapels'  of  the  Callistus  Catacombs  we  also  meet  with 
representflitions  of  Baptism,  in  realistic  style,  and  the  Last  Supper^ 
treated  symbolically.  The  fish,  too,  by  a  kind  of  acrostic,  formed 
an  important  Christian  symbol ,  as  the  Greek  Ixd-vg  (fish)  consists 
of  the  initial  letters  of:  Ii^aovs  XqiaTog  Seov  Ylog  Sfatrjq  (Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour,  Son  of  God).  All  these  subjects  and  many 
others,  especially  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  contain 
a  typical  reference  to  New  Testament  history  (such  as  Moses  smit- 
ing the  rock),  recur  continually  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs 
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and  in  the  seulptures  on  the  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi.  The 
inscriptions  corresponding  to  these  were,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a 
very  simple  description  down  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  after 
which  they  become  more  lengthy,  and  contain  more  elaborate 
ejaculations  of  grief  and  hope.  —  For  pnrpose  of  study,  the  collec- 
tions of  pictures,  inscriptions,  and  sarcophagi  in  the  Christian 
museum  of  the  Lateran  (p.  270)  will  be  found  indispensable. 

The  Catacombs  extend  around  the  city  in  a  wide  circle,  the  major- 
ity, however,  being  concentrated  between  the  Via  Salara,  the  Via 
Nomentana,  the  Via  Latina,  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
Upwards  of  forty  different  Catacombs ,  varying  greatly  in  extent, 
and  only  partially  accessible ,  have  been  discovered.  That  of  Cal- 
listus  alone  has  been  thoroughly  excavated.  According  to  Michele 
de  Rossfs  careful  calculations,  they  cover  an  area  of  615  acres.  In 
order,  however,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  extent,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  passages  run  one  above  another,  as  many  as 
five  being  sometimes  thus  disposed.  The  highest  of  these  lie  22-25 
ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ,  while  the  lowest  are  40-50  ft. 
deeper.  If  the  whole  of  these  subterranean  passages  were  placed 
in  a  continuous  line,  their  total  length  would  be  about  545  English 
miles.  The  most  important  of  the  Catacombs  only  need  be  enumer- 
ated here,  and  of  these  the  most  instructive  are  the  — 

*  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus  on  the  Via  Appia,  IVi  ^-  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (p.  348).  On  entering  the  vigna  in  which 
they  are  situated,  we  perceive  a  small  brick  building  with  three  apses. 
This  having  been  identified  by  Giov.  de  Rossi  as  the  ancient  Ora- 
torium  8.  CaUisti  in  Arenariis^  he  induced  Pius  IX.  to  purchase  the 
ground,  and  his  investigations  were  speedily  rewarded  by  most  im- 
portant discoveries.  Admission  to  the  catacombs  (1  fr.)  is  paid  at  an 
adjoining  cottage.  Three  Trappist  monks,  absolved  from  the  vow 
of  silence,  act  as  guides,  and  provide  lights.  The  Oratorium  con- 
tains inscriptions  and  reliefs  from  the  catacombs,  a  plan  of  this 
city  of  tombs,  and  copies  of  the  most  important  mural  paintings. 
The  present  entrance  to  the  catacombs  immediately  adjoins  this 
building.  A  passage  with  tombs  is  traversed,^  and  the  *  Camera 
PapaUj  or  Cubictdum  Pontificiumj  a  chamber  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, is  soon  reached  on  the  left,  containing  the  tombs  of 
several  popes  (Anteros,  Lucius,  Fabianus,  and  Eutychianus) ;  ori- 
ginally also  that  of  Sixtus  II.,  who  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  Cata- 
combs in  258.  In  front  of  the  central  wall  is  a  long  metrical  in- 
scription in  honour  of  those  interred  here,  composed  by  Pope  Damasus 
about  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  engraved  in  elegant  and  de- 
corated characters  invented  specially  for  the  purpose  by  Furius  Dio- 
nysins  Philocalus,  the  secretary  of  thai  pope.  Outside  the  entrance, 
on  both  sides,  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  have  been  scratched  by 
devout  visitors  of  the  4th-6th  centuries.  We  next  enter  a  *Chamber, 
open  above,  which  once  contained  the  Tomb  of  St.  Cecilia,  whose 
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remains  are  now  in  the  churcli  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  (p.  331). 
On  the  wall  here  are  several  Byzantine  paintings  of  the  7th-8th 
cent. :  St.  Cecilia,  St.  UrbaUi  and  a  head  of  Christ.  The  walls  of 
the  aperture  for  light  bear  traces  of  other  frescoes.  On  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  (22nd  Nov.)  mass  is  celebrated  here,  on  which  occasion  the 
chapel  and  the  adjoining  chambers  are  illuminated  and  open  to  the 
public.  In  the  sides  of  the  passages  near  these  chapels  are  several 
chambers  known  as  'sacrament  chapels  \  which  are  adorned  with 
symbolical  representations  of  the  communion,  baptism,  and  other 
scenes  of  the  kind  already  mentioned.  Then  follow  the  Tomb- 
Chamber  of  Pope  Eusebius  (309-11),  with  an  old  copy  of  an  in- 
scription by  Damasus,  and  another  with  two  sarcophagi  still  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  deceased,  one  of  them  preserved  in  a 
mummy-like  form,  the  other-almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  Tomb 
of  Pope  Cornelius  (251-52)  originally  belonged  to  the  separate 
cemetery  of  Lucina. 

The  Cataeombs  of  SS.  Nereus  and  AehiUeua,  or  of  Bomitilla, 
near  the  Catacombs  of  Callistus,  on  the  Via  delle  Sette  Chiese  (p.  349), 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  (upwards  of  900),  and 
are  among  the  earliest  foundations  of  the  kind,  vying  in  antiquity 
with  the  Crypts  of  St.  Lucina ,  and  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla. 
Domitilla  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  house  of 
the  Flavii.  In  two  of  the  five  ancient  entrances  are  frescoes  of  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  representing  genii  in  the  Pompeian 
style,  figures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Daniel,  and  others  of  the  ear- 
liest type.  In  the  centre  of  the  catacomb  is  the  large  and  nearly 
quadrangular  Basilica  of  St.  Peironillaj  who,  according  to  the  leg- 
end, was  the  daughter  of  St.  Peter.  The  basilica,  built  in  the 
second  story  of  the  catacomb,  projects  with  its  roof  into  the  open 
air.  On  the  column  of  a  canopy  is  represented  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Achilleus  in  relief,  perhaps  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  (6th 
cent.).  Everything  else  is  in  a  ruined  condition,  but  the  church 
has  recently  been  partly  restored.  It  was  used  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th  cent.  only. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  PreBteztatus ,  on  the  Via  Appia  towards 
S.  Urbano  (p.  351),  contain  decorations  similar  to  those  of  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Vigiles  at  Trastevere  (p.  337).  In  the  burial  chapel  of 
Yibia  here  are  still  to  be  seen  gnostic  heretical  representations  (Her- 
mes as  conductor  of  the  dead,  etc.). 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Priscilla  lie  on  the  Via  Salara,  I3/4  M. 
from  the  gate  (p.  338).  The  oldest  part  consists  of  a  square  cham- 
ber, called  the  'Cappella  Greca' ,  owing  to  its  Greek  inscription, 
which  contains  interesting  paintings  of  the  3rd  century.  Farther 
on,  among  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling,  are  a  Madonna  and  the 
Child,  with  Joseph,  the  oldest  Madonna  in  existence,  dating  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century.  Coloured  inscriptions  on  tiles, 
of  the  earliest  and  simplest  type,  are  also  occasionally  found  here. 
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The  Cataoombs  of  S.  As^ese,  undei  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  Fuori 
le  Mura  (p.  342),  are  destitute  of  painting,  but  are  to  a  great  extent 
still  in  their  original  condition.  They  are  shown  by  the  sacristan 
without  a  permesso.  —  About  ^4  M.  beyond  the  church  is  another 
catacomb,  called  the  Coemeterium  Ostrianumj  which  contains  numer- 
ous family  burial-places. 

The  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano,  below  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia  (see  p.  348"),  the  only  burial-places  of  the  kind 
which  continued  to  be  visited  in  mediaeval  times ,  have  been  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  their  enrichments.  One  chamber  recently  ex- 
cavated is  interesting  on  account  of  the  portrait  of  a  Christian  gladi- 
ator which  adorns  it.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  — 

Jewish  Catacombs^  in  the  Fi^na  Randanini  (p.  348 ;  adm.  1  fr.^, 
which  were  excavated  about  the  Brd  century.  They  rather  resemble 
the  catacombs  of  Naples  than  the  other  Roman  catacombs.  The  in- 
scriptions are  exclusively  Greek  and  Latin.  The  most  frequently  re- 
curring symbol  is  the  seven-branched  candelabrum.  Two  chambers 
are  enriched  with  decorative  paintings ,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  figures  of  animals  are  depicted.  A  sarcophagus  here 
bears  traces  of  gilding. 

The  Cataoombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus ,  near  Torre  Plgnattara 
(p.  345),  are  among  the  most  extensive.  The  ceiling  of  a  lofty  chapel  bears 
an  Enthroned  Christ,  with  St.  Paul  on  the  right,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  left, 
with  four  saints  below,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  earliest  mosaics.  Other 
frescoes,  such  as  two  scenes  of  Agapse  (love-feasts),  belong  to  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. The  representation  is  often  very  realistic.  A  very  fine  cemeterial 
glass,  with  a  design  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  gilt  oatline,  was  found 
in  these  catacombs  in  1883. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Pontianus,  situated  in  the  Vigna  di  S.  aiichele, 
Va  M.  from  the  Porta  Portese  (to  the  right  before  the  Strada  di  Monte- 
verde),  are  excavated  in  the  breccia  of  Honte  Verde.  At  the  foot  of  a  stair- 
case descending  into  it  is  a  basin  with  water,  serving  as  a  baptistery. 
On  the  wall  beyond  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (with  a  stag  near  the  Jor- 
dan), above  a  large  cross  in  the  later  style.  Above  the  staircase  are  two 
large  medallions  with  heads  of  Christ  of  the  6th  and  9th  (?)  centuries. 

The  Oratorio  of  8.  Alessandro,  6  M .  from  the  Porta  Pia  (p.  341),  in  the 
Tenuta  del  CoasKO  is  a  long,  half-subterranean  building,  the  very  poor 
masonry  of  which  is  well  preserved  in  the  lower  part.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  the  altar,  this  was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Alexander,  perhaps 
the  bishop  of  that  name.  The  oratory  is  surrounded  with  lofty  passages 
still  containing  undisturbed  tombs. 

Catacomb  of  St.  Qenerosa^  see  p.  393. 

2.  The  Alban  Mountains. 

The  Alban  Mountains^  12V-2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rome,  form  a  volcanic 
group  with  several  extinct  craters,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Alban 
Lake  and  the  Lago  di  Nemi.  Monte  Cavo  (3145  ft.)  is  the  highest  summit. 
On  the  N.  slope  of  the  group  lies  Frascatiy  and  on  the  E.  .slope  Albano^ 
both  of  which  have  been  surrounded  since  the  most  ancient  times  with 
the  country-houses  of  wealthy  Romans.  The  greenish-grey  tufa,  known  as 
peperinoy  which  is  quarried  near  Albano,  is  a  favourite  Imilding  stone. 
Alban  Wine  was  praised  by  Horace  and  is  still  much  esteemed.  The  great 
natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  here  has  always  made  these  mountains  a 
favourite   resort   of  visitors  from  Rome.    The   inhabitants  have  preserved 
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many  of  their  peculiarities,  though  the  famous  costume  of  the  Alban  women 
is  seldom  seen  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Plan  of  Excursion,  IVs  day.  Ist  Day:  afternoon  train  from  Rome 
to  Frateati  or  ^(6ano,  the  only  places  where  there  are  good  inns;  in  the 
evening  visit  Tusculum  from  Frascati,  or  Castel  Gandolfo  from  Albano.  — 
2nd  Day :  walk  from  Frascati  in  2V2  hrs.,  or  drive  by  the  high-road  (one- 
horse  carr.  about  8  fr.),  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  372)-,  ascend  Monte  Cavo 
(p.  372),  */4  hr. ;  descend  to  Nemi  (p.  371),  in  IV4  hr.,  and  walk  thence  to 
Oentano  (p.  370*,  */«  !>'•)«  Arieda  (p.  870*,  Vs  ^r.\  and  Albano  (p.  36S-,  1(4  hr.). 
Tliis  excursion  may  be  made  in  the  reverse  order  from  Albano,  the  tra- 
veller, however,  proceeding  from  Rocca  di  Papa  to  Frascati  by  a  footpath 
(2V2  hrs.)  passing  Tusculum.  The  Qrotta  Ferrata  is  interesting  mainly  on 
account  of  the  frescoes  by  Domenichino  (p.  367) ;  this  part  of  the  moan- 
tains  as  far  as  Marino  and  Rocca  di  Papa  offers  least  in  the  way  of  scen- 
ery. —  The  excursion  from  Albano  to  Monte  Cavo^  returning  by  Ifemi^ 
Genzanoy  and  Ariccia  (6-7  hrs.)  may  be  accomplished  in  a  single  day ;  and 
Fragcati  and  its  neighbourhood  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  one  after- 
noon.   In  this  case  the  night  need  not  be  spent  out  of  Rome. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not  object  to  an  occasional 
deviation  from  the  direct  route,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  with  the  aid  of  the  map  and  following  directions.  When  Guides 
(about  3  fr.  a  day)  are  made  use  of,  a  precise  programme  of  the  excursion 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut  the  journey  short 
to  the  traveller's  disadvantage.  In  spring  and  autumn  Walking  in  this  dis- 
trict will  be  found  pleasant  \  but  in  the  warmer  months  the  traveller  will 
iind  it  convenient  to  follow  the  native  custom  of  using  Donkeys  (about 
6  t'r.  per  day,  including  driver).  Carbiages  may  be  hired  at  Frascati  and 
Albano,  but  the  most  interesting  routes  are  only  practicable  for  pedestrians 
and  riders.    The  charges  are  as  high  as  at  Rome  (25-30  fr.  per  day). 

Frascati  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

Railway  from  Rome  to  Frascati,  15  M.,  in  48miii.  (fares 
2  fr.  75,  1  fr.  90,  and  1  fr.  25  c. ;  retuin-tickets,  comp.  p.  xix). 
—  Journey  to  (88/4  M.)  stat.  Ciampino,  see  p.  368.  The  train  to 
Frascati  gradually  ascends.  The  station  lies  immediately  below  the 
Piazza,  where  the  high-road  to  Rome  begins. 

Fraseati.  —  "^Albergo  di  Fbascati  (branch  of  the  Alb.  Milano  in 
Rome),  in  the  Villa  Zuccala,  R.  2>/2,  B.  1  »/*,  lunch  2V2,  D.  4  fr.  ^  *Ai.- 
RRKGo  DI  Londra,  in  the  piazza.  —  On  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  in  the  Via  Romans,  Trattoria  del  Sole.  Near  the  piazza,  the  Nuova 
Trattoria  delta  Ripreea^  well  spoken  of,  kept  by  E.  FiUpponi^  best  rooms 
on  the  ist  floor.  Good  wine  at  the  Nuova  Trattoria  di  Cipoletta^  in  the 
street  to  the  left  of  the  church.  —  Lodgings  easily  obtained  in  the  Villas 
Piccolomini ,  Falconieri ,  Muti,  and  others  (single  rooms  30-40  fr.,  34 
rooms  about  i(X)  fr.  per  month). 

A  visit  to  the  Villas,  which  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  to 
Tusculum,  takes  2^/2-3  hrs.,  the  best  route  being  by  Villa  Aldrobrandini 
and  Rufflnella  in  going,  and  by  Camaldoli  and  the  Villas  Hondragone 
and  Taverna  in  returning.  Ouides  and  Donkeys^  necessary  only  when  time 
is  limited,  2-3  fr. 

Frascati ,  in  a  cool  and  healthy  situation ,  on  the  slope  of  the 

mountains,  with  its  beautiful ,  shady,  and  well-watered  villas,  is  a 

favourite  summer-resort  of  foreigners  as  well  as   natives.     The 

ancient  Tusculum  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  119i  , 

this  town  (with  7000  inhab.,  ind.  environs),  which  is  insignificant 

and  comparatively  modern,  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  villa, 

overgrown  with  underwood  (frasche),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
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At  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  which  is  reached  by  the  high- 
road from  Rome  (and  also  from  the  station)  in  a  wide  curve,  lies 
the  Villa  Conti ,  with  fountains  and  beautiful  points  of  view,  the 
property  of  the  Duca  Torlonia. — In  the  piazza,  which  is  embellish- 
ed with  a  pretty  fountain,  rises  the  cathedral  of  8.  PietrOy  erected  in 
1700  under  Innocent  XII.  To  the  left  of  the  high- altar  is  a  memorial- 
tablet  to  Charles  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  II., 
who  died  at  Frascati  on  31st  Jan.,  1788.  — The  more  ancient  cathe- 
dral of  8.  Roceo  dates  from  1309. 

From  the  piazza  we  ascend  the  street  (CorsoYittorioEmanuele) 
to  the  right,  past  the  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  and  the  donkey-station. 
Above  the  town ,  on  the  left,  rises  the  Villa  Piceolominij  once  the 
residence  of  the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  (d.  1607). 

Farther  on  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  *  Villa 
Aldobrandinij  erected  by  Oiacomo  deUa  Porta  for  Card.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini ,  nephew  of  Clement  VIII. ,  and  now  the  property  of  the 
Borghese.  The  palace  contains  paintings  by  theCavaliere  d'Arpino. 
The  grounds  are  adorned  with  cascades  and  beautiful  oaks,  and 
the  views  are  very  extensive ,  especially  from  the  roof  of  the  semi- 
circular building. 

The  road  to  Tusculum  next  passes  the  Capuchin  Church  (i  M. 
above  the  town ,  containing  a  few  pictures),  and  soon  reaches  the 
entrance  to  the  '^  Villa  Ruffinella^  or  Tusculnrm^  of  the  16th  cent., 
formerly  the  property  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  afterwards  that  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  now  belonging  to  Prince  Laucelotti.  In 
Nov.,  1818 ,  Lucien  was  attacked  and  robbed  here,  an  event  ad- 
mirably described  in  Washington  Irving's  'Adventure  of  the  Artist'. 
The  celebrated  VUla  of  Cicero  (the  *Tu8culanum')  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  occupied  this  site.  Inscriptions  and  antiquities  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  shown. 

The  other  villas  lie  on  the  height  to  the  E.  of  Frascati.  The 
nearest  is  the  Villa  Tavema  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  Villa 
MondragonBy  erected  by  Cardinal  Altemps  under  Gregory  XUI., 
both  the  property  of  the  Borghese,  surrounded  by  delightful  gardens 
and  points  of  view.  The  latter  is  now  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  as  a 
school.  —  Above  the  Villa  Taverna  is  situated  the  Villa  Falconieri, 
the  oldest  in  Frascati,  planned  by  Cardinal  Rufflni  before  the  year 
1550,  and  erected  by  Borromini,  possessing  pictures  by  C.  Maratta 
and  others ,  and  shady  gardens.  —  On  the  height  to  the  E.  lies  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  Camaldoli ,  founded  by  Pope  Paul  V. 

From  Villa  Rufflnella  (ascending  to  the  right  from  the  palace)  a 
shaded,  and  partly  ancient  road,  leads  to  the  site  of  the  venerable 
town  of  Tuseulam,  the  foundation  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed 
to  Telegonus ,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Cato  and  a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  ancient  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was   occupied  by  a 
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warlike  race  of  counts,  who  were  generally  in  league  with  the 
emperors  against  the  Romans.  The  latter,  having  been  signally  de- 
feated in  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  in  1167  ,  retaliated  by  dismant- 
ling the  castle  in  the  pontificate  of  CoBlestinelll.,  in  1191.  Nothing 
therefore  now  remains  of  the  ancient  Tnscolum  bat  a  heap  of  ruins. 

In  ascending  from  the  Villa  Rnfflnella,  we  soon  obtain  a  view  ot 
the  Amphitheatre y  ontside  the  town-walls  (longer  diameter  77  yds., 
shorter  57  yds. ;  arena  52  yds.  by  31  yds.  j,  which  is  called  by  the 
guides  Scuola  di  Cicerone.  The  so-called  Villa  of  CicerOy  excavated 
in  1861  by  Prince  Aldobrandini,  is  next  reached.  On  the  right  is 
the  ancient  Forum  and  the  *Theatre  (about  3  M.  above  Frascati), 
excavated,  as  an  inscription  records,  in  presence  of  Maria  Christina, 
dowager  Queen  of  Sardinia ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.,  7th  Oct.,  1839,  and  remarkably  well  preserved.  At  the 
back  is  a  Piacinay  or  reservoir,  in  four  compartments.  The  guides 
generally  propose  to  return  from  this  point,  as  the  path  to  the 
castle  is  rough  and  hardly  practicable  for  donkeys. 

The  *  Castle  (arx)  lay  on  an  artificially  hewn  rock,  now  surmount- 
ed by  a  cross ,  174  ft.  above  the  ancient  town  (an  ascent  of  about 
1^4  hr.  from  the  piazza).  Two  gateways  and  the  direction  of  the 
walls  are  still  traceable.  Magnificent  *Vibw  from  the  top  (2220  ft.). 
On  the  right  are  Gamaldoli  and  Monte  Porzio ;  farther  distant  the 
Sabine  Mts.,  with  Tivoli  and  Monticelli;  then  Soracte  and  the  Gi- 
minianMts. ;  towards  the  sea  the  broad  Campagna  with  its  aqueducts, 
Rome,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  to  the  left,  the  Alban  Mount 
(M.  Cavo),  Castel  Gandolfo,  Marino,  and  Grotta  Ferrata. 

Descending  from  the  theatre  and  turning  to  the  right,  we  ob- 
serve a  fragment  of  the  old  wall ,  and  adjoining  it  a  very  ancient 
^Reservoir  of  peculiar  construction,  formed  of  massive  blocks,  and 
vaulted  in  an  almost  pointed  arch.  We  now  take  the  longer  way 
back  by  Gamaldoli,  and  the  villas  Mondragone,  Taverna,  and  Fal- 
conieri  (see  p.  365). 

The  Road  fbok  Frascati  to  Palestkina,  ISVz  M.  (comp.  Maps, 
pp.  364,  382),  especially  the  first  half,  is  beautiful,  but  destitute  of  shade. 
From  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town  the  road  leads  past  the  lower  entraoce 
to  the  Villa  Mondragone,  which  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  cypresses. 
Farther  on  are  the  ruined  vaults  of  an  ancient  villa,  arbitrarily  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Cato.  After  2  H.  the  road  passes  (r.)  the  olive-clad  hill  on 
which  Monte  Porzio  (1530ft.)  i«  picturesquely  situated-,  V/t  H.  farther  it 
reaches  Monte  Compatri  (1745  ft.),  with  a  chateau  of  the  Borghese.  Wc 
do  not  enter  the  village,  but  pa«s  the  approach  to  it,  and  descend  by  a 
somewhat  rough  road,  parsing  a  wasbing-trough.  Near  a  (1  M.)  consider- 
able group  of  trees  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  close  to  ('/s  M.)  a  small 
chapel  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna ,  again  ascend  to  the  right.  About 
2  M.  farther  the  broad  road  leads  us  to  the  high-road  from  Rome  (Via 
Labicana^  Strada  di  Palettrina);  and  following  the  latter  for  */4  M.  we 
reach  the  Osferia  S.  Cetario  (p.  346). 

Two  routes  lead  from  Frascati  to  (2^2  M.)  Grotta  Fbrrata: 

the  carriage-road  to  Marino,  and  the  shorter  route  by  a  path  through 

the  wood,  diverging,  below  the  Villa  Torlonia,   to  the  left  from  the 

street  which  leads  to  the  railway.    (In  descending,  keep  to  the  left; 
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1/4  hr.  farther,  where  the  path  divides,  turn  to  the  left ;  and  also 

to  the  left  5  min.  farther,  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood.) 

Grotta  Ferrata,  aOreek  monastery  of  the  Basilians,  was  founded 

by  St.  Nihis  under  Otho  III.  in  1002.    In  the  15th  cent,  it  was  the 

property  of  Card.  Giul.  della  Rovere,    afterwards  Pope  Julius  II., 

who  fortified  it  with  moats  and  towers.    Of  the  old  Church  nothing 

now  remains  but  the  vestibule,  with  (r.)  a  beautiful  statue  of  the 

Madonna.     The  Portal,  with  arabesques  and  a  Greek  inscription, 

dates  from  the  11th  cent. ;  over  the  door  are  mosaics  of  the  Saviour, 

the  Madonna,  and  St.  Basil.    The  present  church,  built  by  Cardinal 

Guadagni  in  1754,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Intebiob.  From  the  right  aisle  we  enter  the  Chapel  op  St.  Nilds,  decor- 
ated with  *Frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  by  Domenichino  in  1610  (p.  lix), 
restored  in  1819  by  V.  Camuccini.  At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  on  the 
left,  is  represented  the  meeting  of  the  saint  with  Otho  III. ;  the  attendant 
in  green,  holding  the  emperor's  horse,  is  Domenichino  himself^  to  the  right 
fo  the  horse,  Guido  Reni  is  also  represented  in  a  green  costume,  and  be- 
hind him  Guercino.  The  boy  in  front  of  the  horse,  with  blue  cap  and 
white  feather,  bears  the  features  of  a  girl  of  Frascati  to  whom  the  artist 
was  attached.  On  the  right  St.  Bartholomew  arrests  the  fall  of  a  column, 
and  saves  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  At  the  altar  on  the  left,  St.  Nilus 
heals  a  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  with  oil  from  a  lamp  of  the  Ma- 
donna. On  the  right,  the  Madonna  presenting  a  golden  apple  to  St.  !Ni- 
lus  and  St.  Bartholomew.  In  the  lunette,  Death  of  St.  Nilus.  Outside  the 
chapel ,  St.  l^ilus  calming  a  storm  by  which  the  harvest  is  endangered  \ 
the  saint  kneeling  before  the  cross.    On  the  ceiling,  the  Annunciation. 

A  monument  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  died  as  abbot  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  in  1824,  and  several  ancient  sculptures  are  shown  in  the 
handsome  Abbey.  The  small  Madonna  over  the  altar  is  by  Ann.  Car- 
race! ;  a  bust  of  Domenichino  is  by  Teresa  Benincampi,  a  pupil  of 
Canova.  Fairs  held  here  on  25th  March  and  8th  Sept.  attract 
numerous  peasants  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  strangers 
from  Rome. 

About  2  M.  farther  S.,  and  reached  either  by  a  footpath  or 
by  the  high-road,  is  Marino  (^Trattoria  del  Tramway^  at  the  foun- 
tain), a  small  town  famous  for  its  wine,  and  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  spur  of  the  Alban  Mts.,  1320  ft.  in  height,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Castrimoenium.  It  lies  about  3  M.  from  the  railway-station 
of  Marino,  mentioned  at  p.  368.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Orsini ,  who  defended  themselves  here  against  their 
enemies,  particularly  the  Colonna's ;  but  the  latter  captured  Marino 
under  Martin  Y.  in  1424,  and  still  possess  it.  The  town  contains  a 
Corso  (the  principal  street),  a  Fountainj  and  a  Cathedral  dedicated 
to  St.  Barnabas.  The  church  of  Xa  Trinithj  to  the  left  of  the  Corso, 
contains  a  Trinity  by  Guido  Reni.  In  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
delle  OraziCj  St.  Rochus  by  Domenichino.  In  the  Cathedral  a  badly- 
preserved  St.  Bartholomew  by  Guercino. 

Marino  is  connected  with  Rome  by  a  steam-tramway  (4-5  times  daily  in 
i*/4  br. ;  fares  2  fr.  40,  1  fr.  95,  1  fr.  30  cr).  Intermediate  stations:  Sassone^ 
Ciamptno  (p.  368),  Le  CapannelU  (p.  347),  //  Tavolalo  (p.  347),  Torre  Fignat- 
tara  (p.  341),  and  Portonacvio  (p.  374).  The  terminus  at  Rome  is  outside 
the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  where  the  tramway  to  Tivoli  also  starts. 
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From  the  town  of  Marino  &  shady  road,  commanding  extensive 
views,  leads  through  the  Parco  di  CoUmnoL,  the  well-wooded  valley 
of  the  Aqua  Feteniina,  a  brook  often  mentioned  in  history  as  a 
rallying-point  of  the  Latins,  to  the  Alban  lake ,  and  by  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  to  (33/4  M.)  Albano  (see  p.  369). 

Albano  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

From  Rome  to  Albano.  —  Railway  to  Okcchina  (Rome  and 
Naples  Railway) ,  18  M. ,  in  35-50  min.  (faxes ,  express  3  fr.  65, 
2  fr.  55  c. ;  ordinary  train  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  30,  1  fr.  50  c.  ;  through 
ticket  to  Albano  4  fr.  10,  2  fr.  90,  1  fr.  90  c,  return  6  fr.  40, 
4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  95  c).  The  line  emerges  from  the  city-walls  to  the 
left  of  the  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  right  the  arches  of  the  Acqua 
Felice ,  partly  upon  and  partly  beside  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Aqua  Claudia ;  then  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia.  To  the  left  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  Mts. ;  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  Frascati  (p.  364) 
is  a  conspicuous  object.  At  (88/4  M.)  Ciampino  the  line  to  Frascati 
diverges  to  the  left  (p.  364;  the  tramway -station  mentioned  at 
p.  367  is  about  3/4  M.  from  the  railway ;  no  path).  —  10'/2  M.  Ma- 
rino ;  above  the  town  (p.  367),  on  the  mountain,  is  Roeca,  adjoin- 
ing which  on  the  right  rises  Monte  Cavo  with  the  white  monastery 
walls.  The  train  then  passes  through  a  cutting.  To  the  left,  on  the 
olive-clad  hill,  appears  Castel  Gandolfo,  immediately  beyond  which 
Albano  and  Arlccia,  connected  by  a  viaduct,  are  visible  in  the 
distance.  —  18  M.  Cecchina^  the  station  for  Albano  and  Genzano. 

From  Cecchina  to  Albano  (and  to  Nettuno,  p.  398),  2^/2  M., 
steam-tramway  in  20  min.  (fares  80,  60,  and  40  c).  The  tram- 
way, however,  does  not  always  run  in  connection  with  the  trains. 
Walkers  take  1  br.  between  Cecchina  and  Albano.  —  The  tramway 
follows  the  high-road.  The  ruins  of  Casiello  Savelli  soon  appear  on 
the  right ;  La  Turre,  or  Torretta^  on  the  left.  A  magnificent  view 
of  Ariccia  is  then  obtained,  with  the  ancient  castle  (p.  370)  on  the 
right,  and  the  imposing  viaduct  on  the  left,  and  farther  to  the  left, 
Albano;  to  the  right,  by  the  entrance  to  the  town,  stands  the  Villti 
Boncompagni.   The  tramway  stops  in  the  Piazza  Umberto. 

Albano. —  Villb  de  Pabis,  Palazzo  Feoli,  R.  3  fr.,  dear;  Roma,  at  tbe 
end  of  the  town,  near  the  bridge  leading  to  Ariccia^  Eubopa,  or  PostOy 
R.  2  fr.,  cafe  on  the  ground-floor;  Russia,  at  the  Porta  Romana. 

Ristorante  Saltutri  in  the  Piazza  Umberto;  the  landlord  procures  bed- 
rooms for  visitors.  —  Cc^f4  in  the  Corso. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  364,  via  Palat- 
zuola  and  Roeea  di  Papa  to  Monte  Cavo  and  back  by  Nemi^  OenzanOy  and 
AHccia  (6-7  hr.),  must  turn  to  the  right  on  their  arrival  in  Albano,  cross  tbe 
Piazza,  take  the  first  turning  to  tlie  left  in  the  Via  Appia,  and  ascend 
to  the  Capuchin  convent.  —  The  walk  through  the  Oalleria  di  Sotto  to 
Castel  Qandolfo,  and  back  by  the  Galleria  di  Sopra  requires  about  1  hr.,  and 
may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  above  tour  before  the  departure  of  the 
last  train. 

Albano  J  officially  Albano  LaziaU   (1250  ft.   above  the  sea),   a 
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small  town  with  6500  inhab.  (incl.  suburbs),  situated  on  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Pompey  and  of  the  Alhanum  of  Domitian,  is  mention- 
ed as  early  as  460  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  again  in  the  11th  cent, 
in  the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  citizens  of  Rome.  In  the 
13th  cent,  it  belonged  to  the  Savelli ,  from  whom  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  papal  government  in  1697.  The  lofty  site  and  beau- 
tiful enyirons  of  Albano  attract  many  visitors  in  summer,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  exempt  from  fever.  It  is  an  excellent  centre  for  a 
number  of  interesting  excursions. 

Above  the  station  is  the  little  Piazza  Umberto,  skirted  by 
the  Via  Appia,  which  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  town.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  stretches  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
between  the  monastery  of  8.  Paolo  and  the  loftily-situated  Capuchin 
Monastery  (to  the  right  from  the  Piazza,  then  the  first  turning  to  the 
left),  lay  an  Amphitheatre^  the  scanty  remains  of  which  are  seen  from 
the  road.  The  church  of  8.  Maria  delta  Rotonda  stands  on  the  found- 
ations of  an  ancient  circular  temple.  The  ruins  in  the  street  of  Gesil 
e  Maria  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  baths. 

In  front  of  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town,  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia,  rise  the  remains  of  a  large  tomb,  called  without  author- 
ity the  Tomb  of  Pompey.  The  avenue,  diverging  to  the  right  by  this 
tomb,  is  known  as  the  Galleria  di  Sotto,  see  below.  —  On  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  town,  to  the  right  on  the  road  to  Ariccia  (to  the  left  of 
the  ancient  road} ,  stands  another  ancient  *Tomb  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  consisting  of  a  massive  cube,  originally  surmounted  by  five  ob- 
tuse cones,  of  which  two  are  still  standing.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  now,  with  no  better 
reason,  as  that  of  Aruns,  a  son  of  Porsenna,  who  was  killed  near 
Ariccia. 

About  IV4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Albano  lies  Caatel  Qandolfo, 
which  is  reached  by  two  shady  avenues  of  beautiful  evergreen  oaks : 
the  so-called  *Oalleria  di  8opra,  or  'upper  gallery',  beginning  at 
the  Capuchin  monastery  above  Albano ,  and  affording  fine  views  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  Oalleria  di  8otto ,  beginning  near  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  at  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  town ,  passing  the  ViUa  Bar^ 
berini  and  Oastel  Gandolfo,  and  leading  to  (3^/4  M.)  Marino  (p.  367). 

Caatel  Chmdolfo,  the  seat  of  the  Savelli  in  the  middle  ages,  has 
belonged  to  the  Popes  since  1596.  It  is  an  insignificant  place  with 
a  large  Papal  Palace^  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  from  designs  by  Carlo 
Madema,  and  splendidly  situated  high  above  the  Alban  lake.  The 
chateau  (now  a  convent)  was  formerly  a  favourite  summer-resort  of 
the  popes,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality. 

The  *Lak6  of  Albano  (965  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  490  ft.  deep), 
about  6  M.  in  circumference,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  of 
sombre  and  melancholy  aspect,  although  its  banks  are  well  cultivat- 
ed. It  is  fed  by  abundant  subterranean  springs,  and  is  drained  by 
a  very  ancient  Emiasfmum  which  issues  below  Castel  Gandolfo. 
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The  path  to  the  ancient  Xmiaaariom  deacenda  steeply  from  the  Oalleria 
di  Sopra  a  little  before  the  village  is  reached,  but  the  custodian  moat  first 
be  summoned  from  the  yillage  (fee  1  fr. ;  for  a  party  more  in  proportion). 
The  descent  occupies  nearly  1/4  b'*)  ^^^  the  whole  inspection  about  1  hr. 
The  Emissarinm,  an  imposingwork ,  was  constructed  according  to  tradi- 
tion by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  WJ^  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  when  the  lake 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  but  it  is  probably  of  still  more  remote  origin. 
It  is  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  entrance  is  a  large  stone  building 
resembling  a  nymphseum.  The  channel  is  7-10  ft.  in  height,  and  issues 
*/i  X.  below  Albano  by  the  village  of  La  Mola ,  where  the  water  is  used 
as  a  motive  power  for  mills,  descending  thence  to  the  Tiber.  The  custod- 
ian floats  lighted  pieces  of  candle  on  boards  down  the  stream ,  in  order 
to  giye  visitors  an  idea  of  its  lengUi  (about  1300  yds.). 

From  Albano  to  Palazznola,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  Monte  Gavo, 
gee  p.  372. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.£.  of  Albano  lies  Ariccia.  Beyond  the 
Etrnscan  tomb  mentioned  at  p.  369 ,  the  road  crosses  the  imposing 
*  Viaduct  which  connects  Albano  with  Ariccia,  erected  by  Pins  IX. 
in  1846-53,  334  yds.  in  length,  and  192  ft.  in  height,  consisting 
of  three  series  of  arcades  of  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  arches 
respectively ,  one  above  the  other.  To  the  right  we  obtain  a  view 
of  the  extensive  plain  as  far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  left  we  observe  the 
*Park  of  the  Palazzo  CMgi,  a  mansion  bnilt  by  Bernini.  This  park, 
containing  fine  old  timber ,  is  kept  in  as  natural  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible. Permission  to  visit  it  should  be  obtained  from  the  porter  or 
gardener  in  the  palace  (fee  V2-I  ^'O- 

Arieeia  {Caf6  in  the  piazza),  a  small  village,  frequently  attracts 
visitors  in  summer  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  woods. 
The  women  of  Ariccia  and  Genzano  are  famed  for  their  beauty. 
The  ancient  Aricia,  which  belonged  to  the  Latin  League,  lay 
towards  the  S.,  in  the  ValU  Ariceiana  (980  ft.),  an  extinct  crater 
below  the  modern  town ,  while  the  latter  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Arx  or  citadel.  It  was  the  fifth  station  on  the  Via  Appia, 
which  runs  towards  Genzano  on  massive  and  still  visible  substruc- 
tures, at  the  foot  of  the  modem  town.  (A  circuit  of  1/2  ^^'  ^7  **>« 
▼alley,  instead  of  the  direct  route  from  Albano  to  Ariccia,  is  in- 
teresting.) In  the  middle  ages  Ariccia  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Savelll,  and  in  1661  was  purchased  by  the  Chigi ,  who  are  still 
the  proprietors  of  the  place. 

The  beautiful  and  shady  new  road  from  Ariccia  to  Genzano  at 
first  leads  a  little  to  the  left  and  crosses  four  viaducts,  which  com- 
mand fine  views.  After  1/2  M.  it  passes  GaUoro,  formerly  a  Jesuit 
church.  At  the  17th  milestone,  about  8/4  M.  farther ,  the  road  di- 
vides; the  branch  to  the  left  descends  to  a  Capuchin  monastery  and 
to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  (below  is  a  partly  ancient  road  to  Nemi) ;  that 
kI w^  i®  i®*^*  tlirough  an  avenue  to  the  Palazzo  Cesarini  (see 
below) ;  and  that  to  the  right  descends  to  the  town. 

S  W^'^nAi^T  '^'^}  5000inhab.,  loftily  situated  above  the 

but  there  arpnn       A^^  ^'  ^^'"*'  *^  *^^^  "^"«^^  ^«ited  in  summer, 
but  there  are  no  good  inns,  and  intermittent  fever  is  not  uncommon 
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here.  In  the  piazza,  opposite  the  fountain,  is  the  *Trattoria  deUa 
Qrotta  Axxurraj  the  landlord  of  which  can  procure  sleeping-quar- 
ters in  an  adjoining  house  (bargain  desirable).  The  wine  of  Qen- 
zano  is  esteemed.  The  place  presents  no  attraction  beyond  its  fine 
situation.  The  best  *View  of  the  lake  is  from  the  garden  of  the  Pa^ 
laxto  Cesarini,  which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  water  (entrance  to 
the  left,  opposite  the  palace ;  admission  granted  on  application  at 
the  palace).  —  At  Genzano ,  on  the  8th  day  after  Corpus  Christ! 
(but  not  every  year),  is  held  the  famous  Inflorata  di  Oentano,  or 
flower-festiTal,  consisting  of  a  procession  through  a  street  carpeted 
with  flowers,  followed  by  fireworks  and  merry-makings. 

The  **Lago  di  Hemi  (1066  ft.)  is  an  extinct  crater,  about  3  M. 
in  circumference,  and  like  the  Alban  lake,  which  lies  100  ft.  lower, 
is  of  considerable  depth  (330  ft.),  and  is  also  drained  by  an  artificial 
emissarium.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear ,  and  rarely  rufifled  by 
wind.  The  precipitous  lava-slopes  of  the  crater ,  330  ft.  in  height, 
are  carefully  cultivated.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  the  Lacus 
NemorenaiSj  and  sometimes  the  ^Mirror  of  Diana' ,  from  a  temple,  of 
which  substructures  have  been  discovered  below  Nemi,  and  from  a 
nemus ,  or  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess,  whence  the  present  name 
is  derived.  This  exquisite  lake  is  the  gem  of  the  Alban  Mts. 

From  Genzano  to  Nemi  21/2-3  M. ;  by  the  Palazzo  Cesarini  we 
follow  the  road  to  the  right,  through  the  town,  and  past  the  church 
of  SS.  Annunzlata.  The  pleasant  road  skirts  the  upper  margin  of  the 
lake,  affording  several  fine  views.  —  A  footpath  descends  to  the  lake 
from  SS.  Annunziata,  and  ascends  again  near  the  mills  below  Nemi. 

Kemi  is  a  small  mediaeval  town  with  an  ancient  fort.  The  inn 
(^Trattoria  DesanctiSj  tolerable,  bargaining  advisable)  possesses  a 
small  verandah  which  commands  a  delightful  "Tiew  of  the  lake 
and  the  castle  of  Genzano,  of  an  old  watch-tower  beyond  them, 
and  of  the  extensive  plain  and  the  sea. 

From  Nemi  to  the  (I72  ^'0  Monte  Cavo  (p.  372)  a  guide  is 
necessary  on  account  on  the  intricacy  of  the  forest-paths  (1-1 V2  ^r*)- 
Albano  is  a  little  farther  distant. 

Konte  Cavo. 

The  ascent  of  Honte  Cavo  may  be  accomplished  in  about  3'/4  hrs.  from 
Freueati,  in  about  2V4  hrs.  from  Albano,  and  in  about  2  hrs.  (with  guide) 
from  Nemi.  The  traveller  had  better  take  refreshments  with  hlm^  the 
monks  are  very  civil,  but  the  food  (merely  wine,  bread,  and  cheese,  1/2' 
1  fr.)  and  sleeping  accommodation  (for  gentlemen)  which  they  offer  are 
exceedingly  poor. 

Fbom  Fbascati  to  Rocca  bi  Papa  is  a  distance  of  about  5  M. 
wMch  on  account  of  the  ascent  represents  a  walk  of  not  less  than 
272  ^^^'  ^®  ^vj\  journey  indicated  at  p.  364  may  be  lightened 
by  taking  »  carriage  to  Rocca  di  Papa  (p.  372).  The  road  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  road  to  Marino,  at  a  point  a  little  more  than 
halfway  (comp.  the  Map).      Rocca  di  Papa  may  also  be  reached 
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from  Tusculum  (p.  366)  direct  in  IY2  l^r*  ^Y  field  and  forest-patbs 
(guide  desirable,  1-1 V2  ^r*)* 

The  RouTB  FROM  Albano  to  Rocca  di  Papa  leads  to  the  right 
at  the  above-mentioned  Capuchin  convent ,  where  the  Galleria 
di  Sopra  begins  to  the  left.  Fine  view  of  the  lake.  Where  the  road 
forks  we  keep  to  the  left.  In  the  direction  of  the  lake ,  even  when 
the  path  seems  to  descend  steeply.  In  about  1  hr.  we  reach  the 
suppressed  Franciscan  monastery  of  Falazmola,  dating  from  the 
13th  cent.,  and  situated  above  the  E.  margin  of  the  lake.  The  gar- 
den contains  a  curious  rock-tomb  in  the  Etruscan  style,  about  which 
little  is  known.  —  Above  the  monastery,  on  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  base  of  Monte  Gavo  and  the  Alban  Lake,  once  lay  in  a  pro- 
longed line,  as  its  name  indicates ,  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,  of  which 
no  traces  now  remain.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rocks 
in  the  direction  of  Palazzuola  have  been  hewn  perpendicularly ,  in 

order  to  render  the  town  more  impregnable. 

The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  and 
tradition  has  attributed  it  to  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital,  and  the  political  and  religious  centre,  of  the  Latin  League, 
but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  its  younger  rival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  after  which,  however,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  League  on 
the  Alban  Mt.  still  continued  to  be  celebrated  here. 

Rocca  di  Papa  lies  3  M.  farther  on ,  the  route  passing  through 
wood.  We  follow  the  most  beaten  path  (which  keeps  to  the  right, 
along  a  fence,  at  the  fork,  about  1  M.  from  Palazzuola),  and  avoid 
those  on  the  left,  leading  to  Marino  and  Grotto  Ferrata. 

Bocca  di  Papa  (2645  ft.;  Caffe  dtlC  Aurora,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town ;  the  two  Trattorie  very  poor),  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  Romans,  with  numerous  villas,  lies  on  the  slope  of  the 
great  extinct  crater  of  Campo  d'Annibaley  so  named  from  the  un- 
founded tradition  that  Hannibal  once  pitched  his  camp  here  during 
his  campaign  against  Rome.  The  garrison  of  Rome  occupies  summer- 
quarters  here  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

In  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Gavo  we  turn  to  the 
right  on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  which  is  reached  by  a  walk  of 
15-20  min.  through  the  steep  streets  of  the  town,  and  ascend  the 
well-preserved  and  shady  Via  TriumphaliSj  an  ancient  road,  paved 
with  basalt,  once  traversed  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  generals 
to  whom  the  Senate  refused  a  triumph  at  Rome.  From  two  open 
spaces,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  a  better  ^Yiew  than 
from  the  top  is  obtained  of  Marino  on  the  right,  the  Lago  d' Albano, 
Ariccia  with  the  viaduct,  Genzano,  the  Lago  di  Nemi,  and  Nemi  itself. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Cave  (3145  ft.),  the  ancient  Mons 
Albanua  (an  ascent  of  3/^hr.  from  Rocca  di  Papa),  stood  the  venerable 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  League,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris, 
where  the  great  sacrificial  festival  of  the  Feriae  Latinae  was  cele- 
brated annually.  Its  ruins,  82  yds.  long  and  38  yds.  wide,  with  col- 
umns of  white  and  yellow  marble,  were  in  tolerable  preservation  till 
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1783 ,  when  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  converted  them 
into  a  Passionist  Monastery.  A  portion  only  of  the  ancient  founda- 
tions is  preserved  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  garden-wall. 

■  The  **ViBW  from  several  different  points  is  incomparable.  It  embraces  the 
sea,  the  coast  from  Terracina  to  Givita  Vecchia,  the  Volscian  and  Sabine 
Hts.,  Rome  and  the  Gampagna  with  a  number  of  towns  and  viUages,  and 
below  the  spectator  the  beautiful  Alban  Hts.  The  distant  view,  generally 
obscured  by  mist,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  immediately  before  sunrise, 
after  sunset,  or  when  a  passing  shower  has  cleared  the  atmosphere. 

From  Nemi  to  Monte  Cavo,  see  p.  371 ;  the  descent,  through 
wood,  takes  I-IV4  ^'*  ^  guide  is  almost  indispensable,  especially 
when  the  traveller  is  harried  and  wishes  to  avoid  deviations. 

3.  The  Sabine  Mountains. 

That  chain  of  the  Apennines  which  descends  abruptly  and  bounds  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  E.,  named  Sabine  Hts.  from  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
is  full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The  formation  of  these 
mountains  is  limestone ,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  volcanic  Alban 
Hts. ,  and  their  height  is  much  greater,  attaining  to  4200  ft.  As  a  rule 
the  Inns  are  good,  though  plain,  but  enquiry  as  to  charges  should  be 
made  beforehand ;  usual  charge  for  board  and  lodging  5-6  fr. ,  and  1/2  fr. 
gratuity. 

Those  whose  time  is  short  must  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  Tivoli,  which 
was  a  favourite  summer -resort  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Horace.  A 
fine  day  in  April  or  Hay,  when  the  vegetation  is  at  its  freshest,  is  the  best 
time  for  this  excursion.  Those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  saving  effected 
by  taking  return-tickets  may  go  by  railway  and  return  by  steam-tramway 
(or  vice  vers&).  —  If  several  days  are  devoted  to  the  Sabine  Hts.,  and  they 
are  well  worth  it,  the  following  tour  may  be  made,  ending  with  Tivoli, 
the  culminating  point:  1st  day,  from  Rome  by  early  train  to  Vahnontone 
(p.  382)  or  to  Fraseati  (p.  364),  and  thence  by  diligence  or  on  foot  to  Pa- 
lestrina ;  in  the  afternoon,  walk  or  drive  to  Olevano ;  2ad,  to  Subiaco ;  3rd, 
to  Tivoli;  4th,  back  to  Rome.  The  whole  trip  may  be  accomplished  by 
carriage  (not  always  to  be  had,  however,  except  at  Tivoli),  but  some  of 
the  excursions  at  least  should  be  made  on  foot  or  on  donkey-back.  The 
public  conveyances  are  not  recommended  when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  in 
which  case  a  private  carriage  should  be  hired.  Tivoli  affords  the  best 
summer-quarters,  but  Subiaco  and  Olevano  are  also  pleasant. 

From  Rome  to  Tivoli. 

1.  Railway,  25  H.,  in  I1/2  hr.  (return-fares  4  fr.  55,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr. 
5  c).  This  route  is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  steam-tramway  (see 
p.  374).    Trains  start  from  the  Principal  Station  at  Rome. 

Outside  the  city-walls  the  railway  crosses  the  steam-tramway  to 
Marino  (p.  367^  On  the  right  appears  the  ruined  Tor  de'  Schiavi 
(p.  345).  —  5V2  M.  Cervara ,  the  grottoes  near  which  used  to  be 
celebrated  for  the  artists'  festivals  held  in  them.  — 71/2  M.  Salone. 
—  91/2  M.  Lunghezza^  the  ancient  CoUatia^  a  'tenuta'  belonging  to 
the  Duca  Strozzi,  with  an  old  baronial  castle ,  prettily  situated  in 
the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Teverone. 

13  M.  Bagnii  the  station  for  the  sulphur-baths  of  Acque  AVbuLe^ 
the  Roman  Aquae  Albulae,  which  were  much  frequented  in  ancient 
times,  and  were  again  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
1879-80  (handsome  Curhaus ;  swimming-baths  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  68^  Fahr.). 
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The  railway  next  crosses  the  high-road  to  TIyoU.  To  the  right 
fine  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  railway  -  viaducts  farther  on, 
with  the  mountains  in  the  background.  —  16  M.  Monte  Celio, 
formerly  called  Montieelli ,  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Comiculum  and  now  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family.  —  20^/2  M. 
Palonibara  is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill ,  with  a  ch«lteau  of  the 
14th  cent,  belonging  to  the  Savelli  family.  —  Yiew  of  the  Gam- 
pagna  to  the  right ;  in  front ,  Tivoli ,  with  the  beautiful  cypresses 
of  the  Villa  d'Este.  Beyond  two  tunnels  and  two  viaducts  we 
enjoy  a  *View  to  the  right  of  Le  Gascatelle  (p.  378)  and  the  town. 
A  short  and  a  long  tunnel  follow.  —  26  M.  Tivoli ,  the  station  of 
which  is  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo. 

2.<.  Steam  Tbakwat,  18  M.,  in  2»/4  hn.  (fares  2  fr.  50,  1  fr.  86  c,  return 
3  fr.,  2  fr.  20  c).  This  is  the  most  convenient  route  for  a  visit  to  HadHan''s 
Villa.  The  steam-cars  start  outside  the  Porta  Lorenzo,  for  which  a  horge- 
car  in  connection  leaves  the  Piazza  Venezia  (Via  !Nazionale  131)  1/2  hr. 
before  their  departure ,  running  via  the  Piazza  delle  Terme  (tramway- 
lines  1  and  2,  p.  3  of  Appx. ;  through-tickets  to  Tivoli  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Piazza  Venezia).  Those  who  drive  to  the  steam-tramway  should 
dismiss  their  cab  at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  to  avoid  paying  the  extra-mural 
tariff  (see  Appx.).  —  Travellers  with  through-tickets  are  allowed  to  break 
their  journey  in  order  to  visit  Hadrian''s  Villa,  which  takes  about  2  hrs. 
There  is  no  osteria  at  the  Villa,  so  that  visitors  must  either  bring  provisions 
with  them,  or  postpone  luncheon  until  they  reach  Tivoli.  Those  who 
intend  to  walk  from  the  Villa  to  Tivoli,  as  suggested  at  p.  377,  should  cer- 
tainly bring  luncheon. 

The  high-road,  along  which  the  steam-tramway  runs,  quits  Rome 
by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  343) ,  passing  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  right.  It  then  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  railway.  The  first 
halting-place  is  Portonaccio ,  where  the  line  to  Marino  diverges  on 
the  right  (p.  367).  The  road,  which  is  generally  identical  with  the 
ancient  Via  Tiburtina ,  crosses  the  Anio ,  here  called  the  Teverone^ 
by  the  Ponte  Mammolo  (station ,  4  M.).  The  river  rises  on  the 
mountains  near  Filettino,  passes  Subiaco,  Vicovaro,  and  Tivoli, 
where  it  forms  the  celebrated  cascades,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  at 
the  Ponte  Salaro  (p.  341).  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  named  after 
Mammaea,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  To  the  right  an  undu- 
lating district  with  ancient  towers. 

7  M.  Settecamini.  —  I21/2  M.  Bagni ,  station  for  Acque  Albule 
(p.  373).  —  In  the  vicinity  are  the  quarries  of  Lapis  TiburtinuSj  or 
travertine,  which  furnished  building -material  for  ancient  and  for 
modern  Rome,  for  the  Colosseum  and  for  St.  Peter's  alike.  In  Y2  ^^* 
more  the  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano  (station ,  14^2  M.), 
near  which  is  the  well-preserved  Tomb  of  the  Plautii ,  dating  from 
the  early  empire ,  and  resembling  that  of  Csecilia  Metella  (p.  349). 

Beyond  the  Ponte  Lucano  we  see  on  the  right  two  pillard, 
which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  ancient  entrance  to  Hadrian's 
Villa;  one  is  adorned  with  reliefs. 

151/2  M.  Villa  Adriana  (no  osteria  in  the  vicinity ;  see  above). 
We  follow  the  road  which  ascends  gradually  from  the  station,  turn 
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to  the  riglit  at  a  (4  min.)  finger-post,  and  soon  reach  the  (1/4  hr.) 
present  entrance  of  the  villa.  A  fine  avenue  of  cypresses  leads  to 
the  lower  Casa  dtUa  OuardicL,  where  tickets  are  sold  (1  fr.). 

The  *yiLLA  OF  Hadbian  ,  which  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
occupies  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  dates  from  the  later  years 
of  the  far-travelled  emperor  (d.  138  A.D.).  Hadrian,  as  his  bio- 
grapher Spartian  relates,  'created  in  his  villa  at  Tivoli  a  marvel  of 
architecture  and  landscape-gardening;  to  its  different  parts  he  as- 
signed the  names  of  celebrated  buildings  and  localities,  such  as  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Prytaneum,  Ganopus,  the  Stoa  Pcecile, 
and  Tempe,  while  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  he  even 
constructed  a  representation  of  Tartarus'.  After  the  death  of  its 
founder  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this  gigantic  con- 
struction ,  which  does  not  again  appear  in  history  till  the  period 
of  the  Gothic  invasions ,  when  it  served  Totila  as  a  fortress  (544 
A.D.}  and  suffered  great  injury.  During  the  following  centuries 
the  ruins  afforded  valuable  building  material  for  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Tivoli.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  a  profitable 
search  for  works  of  ancient  art  was  instituted  here,  and  from  the 
16th  cent,  to  the  present  day  the  ruins  have  furnished  an  almost 
inexhaustible  series  of  works  of  art,  including  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal treasures  of  the  Vatican,  Gapitoline,  and  other  museums. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  kept 
pace  with  the  search  for  treasures  of  art.  In  1871  the  Italian  govern- 
ment purchased  the  Villa  from  the  family  of  the  Braschi. 

The  Roman  archaeologists  have  tried  to  identify  the  extant 

ruins   with   the  buildings  mentioned  by  Spartian  in  the  passage 

cited  above,  and  though  it  is  often  doubtful  we  here  follow  the  usual 

terminology. 

Adjoining  the  watchman'^s  hut  is  the  so-called  Teatro  Greeo^  of  which 
the  foundations  of  the  stage  and  the  rows  of  seats  are  still  distinguish- 
able. Skirting  tiie  posterior  wall  of  the  stage,  we  then  ascend  through 
an  avenue  of  cypresses  to  the  Poecihy  an  imitation  of  the  9x0a  TtoixtXr), 
or  painted  porch,  at  Athens.  Of  this  huge  colonnade,  250  yds.  long  and 
110  yds.  wide,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  K.  wall  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  parallel  arcades.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  colon- 
nade  traces  have  been  discovered  of  a  large  oblong  Water  Beuin.  As  the 
natural  plateau  of  the  bill  was  not  capacious  enough  to  receive  so  exten- 
sive a  building,  it  has  been  enlarged  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  gigantic  sub- 
structures, which  contain  three  stories  of  vaulted  chambers,  accessible 
through  an  entrance  on  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (PI.  1).  These  chambers, 
(generally  called  Le  Cento  Camerelle^  are  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  imperial  guards  or  slaves.  —  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  square  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Sola  dei  Filosofi^  with  niches  for  statues.  From  it  we 
enter  a  Circular  Building  {V\.  3)  containing  a  water-basin  and  an  artificial 
island  adorned  with  columns ;  this  is  usually  described  as  a  Natatorium  or 
swimming-bath,  but  it  is  more  probably  a  Nymphepum.  To  the  E.  of  this 
building,  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  is  a  rectangular  court,  the  left 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  so-called  Library  (PI.  4).  To  the  N.  lay 
a  Garden.  A  corridor,  on  the  left  side  of  which  was  a  fine  vestibule,  leads 
X.E.  to  .a  room  supposed  to  have  been  a  Triclinium^  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Tempe,  Tivoli,  and  the  mountains.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  S. 
(right),  through  a  plantation,  to  the  Doric  Peristyle  (PJ.  5),  and  to  a  large 
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rectangular  space  known  aa  the  Oiardhio.  Some  of  the  finest  mosaics  (now 
in  the  Vatican,  p.  908)  were  found  in  the  adjoining  rooms  {Triclinio^  PI.  6). 
On  the  E.  aide  of  the  Giardino  is  the  (Eeu»  Cormthius  (PI.  8) ,  a  hall  the 
ends  of  which  are  occupied  by  large  semicircular  recesses.  In  front  of 
the  1^.  recess  are  two  small  fountain-basins.  To  the  right  is  the  BeuUiea, 
with  86  marble  pillars  and  remains  of  a  magnificent  marble  flooring,  re- 
cently excavated  for  the  second  time.  On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  a  room 
with  an  exedra,  in  which  is  an  elevated  basis  or  platform ;  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  throne-room.  —  We  now  return  to  the  CEcus  Corinthius,  and  on 
quitting  it  turn  to  the  right.  The  following  rooms  also  belong  to  the  state- 
apartments.  Beyond  an  octagonal  vestibule  we  enter  the  so-called  Picusa 
d^Oro,  a  court  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  68  columns,  alternately  of 
Oriental  granite  and  cipollino,  of  which  the  bases  alone  are  now  in  tUu. 
The  costly  material  of  the  decorations  found  here  in  the  excavations  of 
the  18th  cent,  gave  rise  to  the  name.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Piazza  d^Oro 
i.s  a  room  surmounted  with  a  dome,  with  a  semicircular  apse,  contain- 
ing water-works  and  a  fountain. 

We  now  return  to  the  Giardino,  skirt  its  S.  side,  and  follow  tbe  path 
leading  to  the  S.  past  a  handsome  semicircular  Exedra  (PI.  10)^  with  a 
water-basin,  to  the  Quartiere  dei  Viffili^  a  lofty  building  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  soldiers  or  by  imperial  officials.  Farther  on  is  a  large 
block  of  buildings  facing  the  W.  We  pass  through  a  Cryptoportieut  and 
enter  a  suite  of  rooms  from  which  we  overlook  the  Stadium.  On  leaving 
this  building  we  proceed  to  the  S.  along  the  substructures.  In  the  middle 
of  the  space  which  they  enclose  are  the  Thermae^  with  remains  of  taste- 
ful stucco  ornamentation.  To  the  left  as  we  leave  the  Thermee  opens 
the  Valley  of  Canopus,  artificially  cut  in  the  tufa  rock.  'Ganbpus",  says 
Strabo,  4s  a  town  120  stadia  from  Alexandria,  named  after  the  steersman 
of  Menelaus,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here,  and  containing  a  higbly- 
revered  temple  of  Serapis  ....  Troops  of  pilgrims  descend  the  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  this  goddess.  The  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  temple  swarms  day  and  night  with  men  and  women, 
who  spend  the  time  in  their  boats  dancing  and  singing  with  the  most 
unbridled  merriment,  or  find  accommodation  in  the  town  of  Canopus  attd 
there  prosecute  their  orgies'.  Hadrian  constructed  the  canal,  with  the 
temple  in  the  background,  and  also  numerous  small  chambers,  where  he 
caused  festivals  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  At  the  end 
of  the  valley  is  a  large  and  well-preserved  recess,  with  a  fountain,  beyond 
which  was  a  system  of  subterranean  halls,  terminating  in  a  cella  with  a 
statue  of  Serapis.  Many  of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Museo  Egizio  in  the 
Vatican  (p.  316)  were  discovered  here. 

(The  Canopus  is  the  last  part  of  the  Villa  usually  visited  by  travellers. 
The  more  distant  parts,  to  the  S.,  now  occupied  by  private  owners,  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  identify.  About  4  min.  from  the  Canopus, 
a  square  building  with  a  modern  tower  (hue  view)  is  known  as  the  Torre 
di  Timone  (see  lower  part  of  Plan).  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Academy^  a  re- 
production of  the  celebrated  grove  at  Athens.  Farther  to  the  S.E.  is 
the  Odeum  ^  with  the  remains  of  a  stage  and  rows  of  seats.  To  the 
E.  of  the  Odeum  is  a  construction  called  the  Inferi,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tartarus  mentioned  by  Spartian.  A  ravine  ( Valley  of  the  Styx)^  220  yds. 
long  and  20  yds.  wide,  is  hewn  in  the  tufa  rock  and  connected  with  two 
subterranean  passages.  To  the  S.  lies  an  extensive  Cryptoportieu*^  in  the 
form  of  a  trapezium.  Still  farther  to  the  8.  are  the  ruins  of  an  Aqueduct, 
and  a  colonnade  supposed  to  be  the  Lyceum.  The  extensive  ruins  on  the 
ColJe  di  S.  Stefano^  to  which  the  name  of  Prytaneum  has  been  attached, 
perhaps  belonged  to  a  private  villa.] 

Beturning  from  the  Canopus  and  passing  in  front  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Thermae,  we  reach  a  second  series  of  Btiths,  not  yet  easily  ac- 
cessible. We  then  return  to  the  Stoa  Poecile,  pass  through  the  door  in 
the  N.  wall,  and  reach  the  cypress  avenue  leading  to  the  exit.  —  On  our 
way  back  we  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  grntefnl  fhade  of  the 
grove  below  the  Giardino  (see  Plan)  and  the  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  Vale 
of  Tempe. 
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Pedestrians  on  their  way  to  (1  hr.)  Tivoli  keep  straight  on  at  the 
finger-post  mentioned  at  p.  375,  pass  under  the  tramway,  and  reach 
the  town  at  the  Porta  del  Colle,  or  lower  gate.  [About  one-half  of 
the  time  otherwise  required  for  a  visit  to  the  Cascatelle  may  be  sav- 
ed by  turning  to  the  left  about  3/^  M,  before  reaching  the  gate,  at 
the  factory  in  the  so-called  Villa  of  Maecenas ,  crossing  the  Ponte 
dell'  Acquoria ,  and  thence  making  the  tour  described  at  p.  378  in 
the  reverse  direction.]  —  The  tramway-line  makes  a  wide  curve  to 
the  S.E.,  ascends  steeply  through  olive-groves  past  the  station  of 
(I6V2  M.)  Regresso,  and  ends  at  the  (18  M.)  Porta  8,  Croee, 

TiTOli.  —  Reoina,  in  tbe  piazza,  clean,  R.  2,  D.  3V2-4  fr. ;  Sibylla, 
beautifully  situated  near  the  temples,  with  view,  not  dear  if  bargain  be 
made,  pens,  per  week  49  fr.;  Vessillo  dItalia,  Pace,  both  unpretending. 

Donkeys  and  Guides  (superfluous)  to  the  waterfalls  1  fr.  (3-4  fr.  are  gener- 
ally demanded  at  first).     Beggars  are  numerous  and  importunate. 

Tivoli,  the  Tihur  of  antiquity,  existed,  according  to  tradition, 
as  a  colony  of  the  SicuU  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
B.C.  380  Gamillus  subjugated  Tibur  along  with  Praeneste,  after 
which  it  formed  a  member  of  the  league  of  the  Latin  towns  allied  with 
Rome.  Hercules  and  Vesta  were  the  deities  chiefly  revered  at  Tibur. 
Many  of  the  Roman  nobles ,  including  Maecenas ,  and  the  emperor 
Augustus  himself,  founded  beautiful  villas  here ;  under  Hadrian  the 
splendour  of  the  place  attained  its  climax ;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
it  participated  in  the  fate  of  Rome.  In  1460  Pius  II.  founded  the 
citadel  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  modern  town  (7500 
inhab.),  with  its  narrow  streets,  lighted  by  electricity  since  1887, 
offers  few  attractions  beyond  its  charming  situation.  It  is  more- 
over somewhat  damp  and  windy,  especially  in  spring. 

From  the  piazza  we  proceed  straight  to  a  small  piazza  near  the 
bridge ,  by  which  the  high-road  to  Vicovaro,  Subiaco,  etc.  (p.  381) 
crosses  the  Anio  above  the  falls.  The  Vioolo  della  Sibylla  here  leads 
to  the  left  to  the  inn  of  that  name  (on  the  right),  in  the  court  of  which 
stands  the  fine  ♦Templb  of  the  Sibyl,  a  circular  edifice,  surround- 
ed by  a  colonnade  of  18  Corinthian  columns,  10  of  which  are  pre- 
served. This  temple,  called  by  other  authorities  that  of  Vesta^  or  of 
Uercidea  Saxanus,  was  used  as  a  church  in  the  middle  ages,  to  which 
period  the  round  niche  in  the  interior  belongs.  The  door  and  windows 
contract  at  the  top.  It  stands  on  a  rock  above  the  waterfalls,  of  which 
it  commands  an  admirable  *Vibw.  —  Close  to  the  Alb.  Sibylla  is  a 
small  piazza  with  another  fine  old  temple  of  oblong  shape ,  with 
4  Tonic  columns  in  front,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Tihur^ 
ius,  or  to  the  Sibyl,    Until  1884  it  was  incorporated  with  a  church. 

The  ruins  visible  from  the  projecting  rock  near  the  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  to  the  right,  were  caused  by  an  inundation  in  1826,  which 
carried  away  part  of  the  village.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  sim- 
ilar disaster,  two  shafts  were  driven  through  the  limestone-rock  of 
Mte,  CatillOy  290  and  330  yds.  long  respectively,  to  draw  off  part  of 
the  water  of  the  Anio.    In  1834  the  river  was  admitted  to  its  new 
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channel,  in  presence  of  Gregory  XYI.,  by  the  engineer  Folchi,  and  a 
*New  Water  fall  of  imposing  appearance,  about  330  ft.  in  height,  was 
thus  formed  (to  the  left  of  a  spectator  at  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl).  Two 
ancient  bridges  and  soTeral  tombs  were  discovered  on  this  occasion. 

The  present  entrance  to  the  falls  is  by  an  iron  gate  beyond  the 
Ponte  Gregoriano,  to  the  right  (see  Plan,  'Ingresso').  Admission 
1/2  ft.,  Sun.  free ;  guide  for  the  round  of  the  falls  (*giro')  1  fr.  —  On 
entering  we  first  turn  to  the  left  (straight  on,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ends  of  the  two  tunnels,  is  the  arch  of  an  ancient  bridge  in  'opus 
reticulatum^),  pass  through  an  archway  below  the  road,  and  follow 
the  margin  of  the  valley,  enjoying  a  view  of  the  two  temples  on 
the  left.  We  then  reach  a  Terrace  planted  with  olives,  whence  we 
obtain  a  charming  *Yiew  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  above  us,  and 
of  the  new  waterfall  below.  Passing  through  a  door,  which  a  custo- 
dian opens  (fee),  we  may  proceed  to  the  fall  and  the  entrance  of  the 
two  tunnels  by  which  the  Monte  Catillo  is  penetrated  (see  above; 
372  paces  long ;  to  persons  inclined  to  giddiness  the  walk  by  the 
roaring  stream  is  not  recommended).  —  From  the  terrace  we  follow 
the  footpath  descending  to  the  valley ;  halfway  down,  near  some 
cypresses,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right,  at  first  ascending  a  few  steps 
and  then  descending  to  a  Platform  of  masonry,  immediately  above 
the  new  fall.  —  We  now  return  to  the  path,  which  descends  at  first 
in  zigzags  and  afterwards  in  steps.  We  descend  to  the  lowest 
point  to  which  it  leads,  and  finally  mount  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
wet  with  spray,  to  the  fantastically-shaped  ^Sirens'  Orotto,  —  From 
the  grotto  we  return  to  the  point  where  the  paths  cross,  and  ascend 
the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to  a  QaUery  hewn  in  the 
rock.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery  the  path  again  divides;  that  in  a 
straight  direction  leads  across  a  wooden  bridge  to  the  Orotto  ofNep- 
tune,  which  was  formerly  the  channel  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Anlo.  The  new  works  drew  off  the  greater  part  of  the  water  from 
this  channel,  but  the  fall  is  still  very  fine.  —  We  now  return  to  the 
gallery  and  follow  the  path  to  the  left,  ascending  in  zigzags  to  the 
exit  near  the  temples  (10-15  c). 

The  Via  delle  Caacaielle ,  the  road  issuing  to  the  left  from  the 
Porta  8,  Angelo ,  skirts  the  slopes  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  between  fine  olive-trees.  It  affords  beautiful  views  of  Tivoli 
and  its  waterfalls ,  especially  from  (8/4  M.)  the  first  and  (1/2  M. 
farther)  the  second  terrace,  whence  also  are  seen  the  smaller  water- 
falls below  the  town,  known  as  Le  Caseatelle. 

It  is  usual  to  turn  here.  Visitors  who  wish  to  return  by  another 
route  may  continue  to  follow  the  same  road.  About  1/4  V*  f&rther,  various 
ancient  ruins,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Quintilius  Varius,  are 
seen  near  the  small  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Quintiliolo.  A  ^  Villa  of  Horace^ 
although  the  poet  never  had  one  at  Tibur,  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  guides. 
From  8.  Maria  we  cross  the  meadows  between  old  olive-trees,  and  in 
about  20  rain,  reach  a  road  descending  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  left  to  the 
PonU  delV  Acquona,  by  which  we  cross  the  Anio.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  we  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left,  partly  by  an  ancient  pavement, 
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and  join  the  road  from  Rome.  Here,  to  the  left,  are  the  colonnades,  which 
have  long  been  vlBible  trova.  the  opposite  bank,  of  the  so-called  ViUa  of 
Maeeenaty  where  an  iron  mannfactory  and  the  motors  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  town  are  now  established.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
is  an  ancient  circular  building,  known  by  the  curious  name  of  Tempio  della 
7Vm0,  or  'temple  of  the  cough'*,  probably  a  tomb  of  the  TVireta,  or  Tusda 
family.    From  this  point  to  the  Porta  d&l  CclU  of  Tiyoli  about  Vs  M. 

Huiried  visitors  may  omit  the  walk  on  the  Gascatelle  road,  espe- 
cially if  they  arrive  or  depart  by  railway;  but  no  one  should  fail  to 
visit  the  beantifnl  *ViUa  d^EfUj  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (sometimes 
closed),  llie  entrance  adjoins  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  The  Villa, 
one  of  the  finest  Renaissance  structures  of  the  kind ,  was  erected 
by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1549  for  Card.  Ippolito  d'Este ,  and  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  Card.  Hohenlohe.  In  the  casino  are  fres- 
coes by  Fed.  Zuccari  and  Muziano  (damaged).  The  garden  con- 
tains terraces  (best  seen  from  the  cypress  plateau  with  the  foun- 
tains), grottoes  with  cascades,  densely-shaded  avenues,  magnificent 
groups  of  trees,  and  charming  points  of  view. 

The  ViUa  Brawhi,  founded  by  Pius  VI.,  and  the  Terrace  of  the 
JtmuU'  College  near  the  Porta  S.  Croce  (steam-tramway  station)  also 
afford  magnificent  views  of  the  Campagna  and  Rome. 

The  ASGKNT  OF  Monte  Gennaro  from  Tivoli  takes  5-6  hrs.,  and  the 
excursion  there  and  back  occupies  a  whole  day.  Guides  at  Tivoli  ask 
5-6  fr.,  those  at  S.  Polo,  which  the  traveller  may  reach  unaided,  2-3  fr.  A 
luncheon-basket  should  be  provided,  including  something  to  drink,  as 
there  is  little  water  on  the  mountain.  We  quit  Tivoli  by  the  Porta  S. 
Angelo,  and  follow  the  high-road  nearly  as  far  as  the  railway-station  of 
S.  Polo  (see  below).  At  this  point  a  new  road  diverges  to  the  left,  leading 
along  the  mountain-slopes  in  11/2  hr.  to  the  lofty  (2340  ft)  village  of  S.  Polo 
de*  (knalitri.  The  real  ascent  now  begins  (guide  necessary),  the  last  part 
being  very  fatiguing.  On  the  summit  stands  a  rude  pyramid  of  stone,  which 
has  been  used  for  trigonometrical  surveys. 

Xonte  Oennaro  (4160  ft.);  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sabina,  is 
familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  visitor  to  Rome.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
very  extensive,  comprising  the  coast  from  Mte.  Circeo  as  far  as  the  lake 
of  Bracciano,  the  broad  plain  with  innumerable  villages,  from  the  Volscian 
and  Albtm  Mts.  as  far  as  Soracte  and  the  Ciminian  Forest;  then  the 
Apennines,  as  far  as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  range.  —  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  Boeca  Oiovine  and  through  the  Valley  of  the  Licensa  (p.  880), 
bat  the  night-quarters  are  very  poor. 

From  Tivoli  to  Subiaco. 

25  M.  Bailwat  (continuation  of  line  from  Rome  to  Tivoli)  to  (11  M.) 
Cineto  Romano  in  about  50  min.  (fares  2  fr.  5,  1  fr.  40,  90  c).  Dilioenck 
thence  twice  a  day  to  (14  M.)  Subiaco,  in  connection  with  the  trains.  To 
Subiaco  walkers  should  allow  4-5  hrs.  —  A  pleasant  route  for  pedestrians 
to  Subiaco  (7-8  hrs.,  guide  necessary)  leads  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio, 
ascends  the  lonely  valley  of  the  Bmpiglione,  and  finally  traverses  a  hilly 
region.  —  Carriage  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  30  fr.  (or  more)  and  fee. 

The  railway-station  of  Tivoli  lies  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo 
(p.  878).  The  train  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  ancient  Via  Valeria,  and  the  Acqua  Marcia,  Fine 
view  of  the  green  valley  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  5.  Polo ;  the  village 
fsee  ahove)  lies  2Y4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station.  Two  tunnels.  — 
5  M.  Cusiel  Madama ;  the  conspicuous  village  (1460  ft.)  lies  high  up 
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on  the  other  bank  of  the  Anlo,  2V4  M.  distant.  —  We  now  pass 
through  another  tnnnel  and  cross  to  the  left  bank. 

7  M.  Yieovaro.  The  small  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  3/4  M.  distant.  On  the  way  to  it  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the 
church  of  8.  AfUonio,  with  a  portico  of  ancient  columns.  Just 
below  the  entrance  to  the  town  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Variaj  the  ancient  town  now  represented  byYlcovaro.  The  octagonal 
chapel  of  8.  Oiaeomo  is  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Brunelleschi. 

Above  Vicovaro  opens  the  Valley  of  the  Lieenxa,  the  ancient  Digentia^ 
believed  to  be  the  spot  in  which  lay  the  Sabine  fkrm  of  Horace.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley  would  alone  render  it  worth  a  visit,  even 
apart  from  its  classical  associations.  From  Vicovaro  we  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  the  (iV2  H.)  convent  of  B.  Roeco  (see  below),  situated  on  a  hill. 
Where  the  road  forks,  a  little  on  this  side  of  the  convent,  we  follow  the 
branch  leading  back  to  the  left.  In  about  21/2  M.,  a  little  beyond  a  ruined 
cottage,  we  cross  a  small  bridge  and  ascend  by  a  steep  path  to  Rocca 
Giovine  (new  road  in  progress),  which  does  not  become  visible  till  we  are 
close  upon  it. 

Eoeca  G-iovine  is  a  small  village  charmingly  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock.  An  old  inscription  built  into  the  Palazzo  refers  to  the  restoration 
of  a  temple  of  Victoria  by  Vespasian.  According  to  Varro,  Victoria  is 
identical  with  the  Sabine  VacunOy  and  consequently  Rocca  Giovine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Fanum  Vacunae  of  Horace  (Epist.  I.  14).  A  guide  should 
be  obtained  to  take  us  to  the  chapel  of  Madonna  delle  Cate^  the  Colle  del 
PoetellOy  and  the  Fonts  degli  Oratini.  These  names  refer  to  the  villa  of 
Horace,  which  more  likely  lay  here,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  CorrignaUto  (Mons 
Lucretilis)j  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  Licenza.  The  ancient 
remains  are  insignificant,  but  the  views  of  the  valley  are  very  beautiful. 
High  up  lies  Civitella  S.  Paolo-,  below,  on  an  isolated  hUl,  the  village  of 
Licenza. 

From  Rocca  Giovine  we  may  proceed  (with  a  guide ^  Vs  fr.)  via  the 
Madonna  delle  Case  to  (1  hr.)  Licensai  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
stream  skirting  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  JHgentia  (*me  quotiens 
reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus'*,  Hor.  Epist.  1.^18,  104).  We  then  return  by 
the  new  road  to  the  mill,  cross  the  brook  to  the  left,  and  follow  a  field- 
path  to  (I1/2  hr.)  Mandela.  The  descent  to  the  station  takes  Vs  hr.  more 
(see  below). 

Beyond  Vicovaro  we  traverse  a  long  tunnel,  penetrating  the 
rocky  hill  on  which  the  convent  of  8,  Roeeo  stands. 

9y2  M.  Mandela ;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  N. ,  at  a  height 
of  1600  ft.  above  the  sea.  Until  lately  it  was  known  as  Cantalupo, 
but  it  has  resumed  its  ancient  name  (^rugosas  frigore  pagus',  Epist. 
I.  18,  i05). 

li  M.  Cineto  Romano^  near  the  Osteria  deUa  Ferrata  (see  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  Map) .  the  starting-point  for  the  diligence 
to  Subiaco.  —  Railway  hence  to  Solmona,  etc.,  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  Italy, 

The  Road  to  Subiaoo  (about  14  M.)  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Anio,  passing  Roviano  (railway-station).  On  the  opposite  bank  is  An- 
ticoli.  Beyond  Roviano  the  Via  Valeria  diverges  to  the  left  to  Arsoli. 
The  valley  of  the  Anio  now  expands  picturesquely,  and  again  con- 
tracts at  Agotta.  To  the  left  lies  Cervara,  on  a  lofty  rock ;  on  the 
right  CanUrano  and  Rocca  Canterano.  Subiaco,  charmingly  sit- 
uated amidst  wood  and  rock,  now  soon  becomes  visible. 
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Subiaeo  (La  Pemtce,  pleasant  for  a  long  stay,  pension  6  fr.)  is 
nuall  town  (6000  inhab.)  of  medisval  appearance,  commanded  by 
eastle  ^hich  was  formerly  often  occupied  by  the  popes.  It  was  the 
;f  ncient  Sublaqueum,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Mqai ,  and  is 
•;  low  the  capital  of  the  Gomarca.  It  sprang  up  on  the  grounds  of  an 
'  atensive  villa  of  Nero,  which  was  embellished  by  three  artificial 
J  lakes,  the  ^Simbruina  atagna'  of  Tacltns  (Ann.  14,  22),  which  were 
i  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1305,  and  have  given  the  village  its 
name.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Anio ,  opposite  the  monastery  of  S. 
Scolastica,  are  seen  walls  and  terraces  of  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  lightning  while 
dining  here. 

The  environs  are  delightful,  and  the  far-famed  monasteries 
(closed  12-3  p.  m.)  are  very  interesting.  Guide  unnecessary.  The 
excursion  takes  about  3  hrs.,  and  affords  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful views.  We  follow  the  main  street  which  intersects  the  town, 
upwards  of  ^2  ^'  ^^  length,  and  afterwards  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anio,  About  ^/^  M.  from  the  last  houses  of  the  suburb  of 
S.  Martlno,  before  the  road  crosses  the  gorge  by  the  lofty  bridge,  a 
path  supported  by  masonry  ascends  to  the  left,  passing  several  cha- 
pels, and  leading  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  three  — 

*MoNASTBAiBs  OF  S.  ScoLASTicA.  The  flrst  was  founded  in  530 
by  St.  Benedict,  who  retired  to  this  spot,  and  took  up  his  abode  as 
a  hermit  in  one  of  the  grottoes,  now  converted  into  chapels  (Jl  Sagro 
Speco).  The  monastery  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  its  possessions 
by  Gregory  I.  and  his  successors.  In  the  7th  cent,  it  was  destroyed, 
in  705  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it  is  now  entirely  modern.  In  1052  a 
second  monastery  was  erected,  and  a  third  was  added  in  1235  by 
the  Abbot  Landus.    (If  time  is  limited  the  monasteries  should  be 

visited  in  returning  from  the  Sagro  Speco.) 

The  F1S8T  MoNASTEST  (entrance  to  the  right  in  the  passage,  beyond 
the  anterior  court)  possesses  a  few  antiquities;  by  the  fountain  a  sarco- 
phagus with  Bacchic  scenes,  fine  columns,  etc.,  probably  found  during 
the  erection  of  the  building.  The  monastery  formerly  had  a  library  con- 
taining valuable  MSS.  In  1465  the  Germans  Arnold  Pannartz  and  Conrad 
Schweinheim  printed  here  the  first  book  published  in  Italy,  an  edition 
of  Donatus ,  which  was  followed  by  Lactantius ,  Cicero ,  and  Augustine 
(1467),  of  which  copies  are  still  preserved  here  (comp.  p.  199). 

The  Second  Monastest,  dating  from  1052,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  in  Italy  of  the  pointed  style.  The  court  contains  a  quaint 
relief  and  two  mediseval  inscriptions. 

The  Thibd  Monabtsbt,  of  1235,  has  an  arcaded  court  with  mosaics. 

The  Church  of  S.  Scolastica  ^  originally  founded  by  Benedict  VII.  in 
975,  was  completely  modernised  in  the  iSth  cent.,  and  now  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  the  fine  carved  choir^stalls. 

An  ascent  of  25  min.  from  S.  Scolastica  brings  us  to  8.  Bene' 

detto ,  or  Jl  Sagro  Speco ,  built  against  the  rock ,  overtopped  by  a 

huge  mass  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  oaks. 

The  first  corridor  contains  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Benedict  and 
his  sister  St.  Scholastica,  painted  in  1466.  We  then  descend  to  two 
chapels,  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  Madonna,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
etc.,  which  were  executed  in  1219  by  the  otherwise  unknown  master  Con- 
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xolut  (earlier  than  Gimabae).  The  grotto  of  St.  Benedict  contains  the  statue 
of  the  saint  by  Bernini  (?).  The  walls  are  decorated  with  venerable  paintings. 
The  Garden  of  the  monastery  is  well  stocked  with  beantifal  roses. 
They  were ,  according  to  tradition ,  originally  thorns ,  cultivated  by  St. 
Benedict  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  converted  into  roses  by 
St.  Francis  when  he  visited  the  monastery  in  1223. 

Having  returned  to  the  high-road  after  visiting  the  monasteries, 
we  may  cross  the  Anio  by  the  bridge ,  and  return  to  the  town  by  a 
footpath  on  the  right. 

By  the  high-road,  which  is  mentioned  at  p.  384,  Olevano 
(p.  384)  is  about  10  M.  distant. 

From  Bome  to  Falestrina. 

Bail  WAT  (Rome  and  Naples  line)  to  (35  H.)  Valmontone  in  about  IV4  hr. 
(fares  6  fr.  45,  4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  90  c).  The  express  trains  do  not  stop  at  Val- 
montone. Diligence  thence  twice  daily,  in  connection  with  the  trains, 
to  (1  hr.)  Falestrina  and  (I'/i  hr.)  Oenetzano,  proceeding  once  daily  (morn- 
ing) to  Olevano. 

The  Coach  from  Bome  to  Falestrina  (6  hrs.  •,  comp.  p.  845)  offers  no  in- 
ducements to  the  traveller.  But  the  stage  heiyve&a.  Frascati  and  JPfaUstrina 
(p.  366)  may  be  advantageously  made  either  on  foot,  or  on  donkey-back 
(4  hrs.),  or  by  carriage.    Comp,  the  Maps,  pp.  382,  380. 

From  Rome  to  Cecchina  (Albano),  see  p.  368.  —  To  the  right, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  is  the  Monte  Circello  (1800  ft.),  and 
nearer  us  rise  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  20  M.  Civith  Lavinia.  The  in- 
significant town  lies  IV2  ^*  ^'om  the  station,  on  a  W.  spur  of  the 
Alban  Mts.  It  is  the  ancient  Lanuviumj  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Juno  Sospita.  A  few  remains  of  her  temple  have  re- 
cently been  found.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  town  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls,  built  of  massire  blocks  of  peperine,  and 
also  the  pavement  of  a  street  skirting  the  walls.  In  the  piazza,  a 
sarcophagus  and  several  fragments  from  tombs  and  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

25^2  M.  Velletri  (*I/Oc.  Campana,  ^Oallo,  each  with  a  trattoria), 
the  ancient  Velitrae,  a  town  of  the  YolscianB,  which  became  sub- 
ject to  Rome  in  B.  C.  338,  famous  for  its  wine,  lies  picturesquely 
on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio^  Vi^*  ^^^  ^^^  station.  The  town 
(8000  Inhab.),  with  its  narrow  and  crowded  streets.  Is  the  seat  of 
the  bishop  of  Ostia.  The  loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Laneelotti ,  in  the 
piazza,  commands  an  extensive  view.  In  1888  a  Column  of  Victory 
was  erected  in  the  new  Cemetery  y  where  Garibaldi  successfully 
encountered  the  Neapolitan  troops  on  May  19th,  1849.  —  From 
Velletri  to  the  Volscian  Mts.,  see  p.  386. 

The  railway  continues  to  run  towards  the  £.,  between  the  Alban 
and  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  30  M.  Ontanese. 

35  M.  Valmontone,  a  small  town,  with  a  handsome  chateau  be- 
longing to  the  Doria-Pamphilj,  on  an  isolated  volcanic  cone,  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  diligence  to  the  Sabine  Mts.,  Falestrina,  Ge- 
nezzano,  and  Olevano.  —  Railway  hence  to  Naples,  see  Baedeker's 
Southern  Italy. 
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Palestrina  is  6^/2  M.  distant,  a  walk  of  13/4-2  hrs.    The  view  of 

mountains  is  the  only  point  of  interest  on  the  road. 

jpalestrina ,  a  small ,  closely-bnilt  town ,  with  steep  and  dirty 

lets,  lies  most  picturesquely  on  the  hillside.    On  arriving,  the 

feUer  should  ask  a  boy  to  take  him  to  the  unpretending  *Jnn  of 

» Vedova  Anna  B«mardmt,  Via  delle  Ooncie  1  (about  5  fr.  per  day). 

Palestrina,  the  Roman  Praenette,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 

fy,  was  captured  by  Camillus,  B.C.  380,  and  was  thenceforth  subject  to 

ine.    In  tiUe  civil  wars  it  was  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  younger  Marius, 

1  after  a  long  siege  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sulla ,  who  afterwards 

milt  it  in  a  magnificent  style  as  a  Roman  colony.    Under  the  emperors 

was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romans  on  account  of  its  refreshing  at- 

Isphere,  and  it  is  extolled  by  Horace  (Garm.  iii,  4,  22)  together  with  Tibur 

d  Baiae.    A  famous  Ten^U  of  Fcfrtane  and  an  Oracle  ('sortes  Prsenes- 

p',  Gic.  Div.  ii,  41)  attracted  numerous  visitors.     In  the  middle  ages 

iestrina  was  long  the  source  of  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  power- 

I  Colonnas  and  the  popes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  total  destruction 

the  town  in  1436.    The  territory  was  purchased  in  1630  by  the  Bar- 

fini,   who  still  own  it.  —  The   great  composer  Oiovanni  Pierluigi  da 

&estrina  (1524-94),  director  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter^'s,  was  born  here. 

The  town  stands  almost  entirely  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 

;»rtuna,  which  rose  on  vast  terraces  ^  surrounded  by  a  semicircular 

ilonnade,    and  occupied  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Barberini.     On 

Itering  the  town  we  observe  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  con- 

aructed  of  brick.    The  precise  plan  of  the  ancient  building  cannot 

ow  be  ascertained.    The  arcades  with  four  Corinthian  half-columns 

I  the  piazza  near  the  cathedral,  now  converted  into  a  wine-ceUar, 

ppear  to  have  belonged  to  the  second  terrace.    The  Orottinij  as  the 

Oterior  of  these  foundations  is  called,    may  be  examined  in  the 

iarberini  garden  (in  the  Gorso) ,  but  more  conveniently  in  autumn 

han  in  spring ,  when  they  are  often  filled  with  water.    The  garden 

iOntalns  statues  and  Inscriptures.  —  From  the  Gorso  we  ascend  in 

ibout  10  min.  to  the  Palazzo  Barberini^  which  rests  almost  entirely 

m  these  ancient  substructures,  and  deserves  a  visit  (fee  1/2"  1  &•)• 
It  contains  a  large  Mosaic^  probably  executed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
representing  scenes  from  the  l^ile,  with  numerous  animals  and  figures  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  costume.  It  was  found  near  the  cathedral.  The  bur- 
ial chapel  of  the  palace  contains  the  design  of  a  Pietk  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  ancient  *  WalU  of  Palestrina ,  of  which  various  fragments 
ire  visible,  exhibit  four  different  systems  of  building,  from  the 
Cyclopean  mode  of  heaping  huge  blocks  of  stone  together,  to  the 
brick-masonry  of  the  empire.  Two  walls,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  is 
the  best  preserved ,  connected  the  town  with  the  citadel  (ArxJ  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  now  Castel  8.  Pietro,  consisting  of  a  few 
poor  houses.  A  somewhat  fatiguing  path  ascends  from  the  Palazzo 
Barberini  in  Y2  ^^-  >  ^or  which ,  however ,  the  noble  prospect 
from  the  summit  (2545  ft.)  amply  compensates.  The  vast  Cam- 
pagna,  from  which  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rises,  is  surveyed  as 
far  as  the  sea ;  to  the  right  rise  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Mts. ,  then 
the  Alban  range ;  to  the  left  is  the  valley  of  the  Sacco ,  bounded 
by  the  Volscian  Mt«.     The  picturesque,   half-dilapidated  Fortezza 
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was  erected  by  the  Golonnas  in  1332.  The  dooi  is  opened  on  ap- 
plication (V'i'l  f'O ;  ^^3  approach  is  uncomfortable,  but  the  view 
from  the  interior  is  particularly  fine. 

The  ruinB  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian^  where  the  beautiful  Antinous  Braschi, 
in  the  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican  (p.  906)  was  found,  are  near  the  chnrch  of 
S.  Maria  delta  Villa^  '/4  M.  from  the  town.  In  the  fomm  of  the  ancient 
Prseneste,  in  1773,  was  found  the  calendar  of  Verrins  Flaccos,  now  in  the 
Pal.  Vidoni  at  Rome  (p.  196).  The  excavations  at  Palestrina  have  always 
yielded  a  rich  harvest^  the  so-called  cistee,  or  toilet-baskets,  including  the 
celebrated  Ficoronian  (p.  166),  were  almost  all  found  here. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Tivoli  via  Zagcarolo  and  Passe- 
rano  is  about  15  M. 

From  Palestrina  to  Snbiaoo  vifc  Olevano. 

Feoh  Palestrina  to  Olevano,  about  11  M.,  diligence  in  S'/a  hrs.  (one- 
horse  carriage  8-10  fr.);  comp.  p.  382.  Walkers  require  abont  4  hrs.  — 
Faom  Olbvano  to  Subiaco,  about  SVzH.,  a  drive  of  2V2,  a  walk  of  about 
4  hrs.  (comp.  p.  382).  —  Comp.  the  Maps^  pp.  382,  380. 

The  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  Rome  (see  p.  382), 
passes  below  Palestrina  and  runs  towards  the  £. ;  it  is  interesting 
also  for  pedestrians.  To  the  left,  and  before  us,  rise  the  Sabine  Mts., 
to  the  right  the  Yolscian,  and  behind  us  the  Alban  Mts.  Beyond  a 
seven-arched  bridge  across  the  Fiume  di  Cave  we  reach  (2  M.)  Cave^ 
a  village  with  2000  inhab. ,  the  property  of  the  Colonna's.  The  road 
pursues  a  straight  direction,  and  soon  passes  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  CampOj  2  M.  beyond  which  a  road  to  Genazzano  diverges 

to  the  left. 

Genazzano,  a  pleasant  little  town  with  300O  inhab.,  is  famed  for  its 
richly-endowed  pilgrimage-chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Buon  ConeigliOj  which 
attracts  crowds  of  devotees  in  their  picturesque  costumes  on  festivals  of  the 
Virgin.  We  may  now  return  to  the  high-road,  or  proceed  through  the  valley 
direct  to  Olevano  by  a  picturesque,  but  rugged  route. 

The  road  farther  on  again  crosses  two  bridges,  beyond  the  second 
of  which,  the  Ponte  d'OrsinOj  it  divides ;  the  branch  to  the  left  leads 
to  Olevano ,  that  to  the  right  to  Paliano.  The  former  road  at  first 
gradually  ascends,  and  then  describes  a  long  curve,  causing  Olevano 
to  appear  much  nearer  than  it  really  is. 

Olevano  {^Alb.  di  jBoma,  outside  the  town,  clean,  R.  2i/2>  pens. 
88Y2  fr.  per  week),  a  mediaBval  place,  containing  traces  of  an  ancient 
wall,  with  about  3500  inhab.,  the  property  of  the  Borghese,  lies 
most  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  interior  of  the  town,  with  its  narrow 
and  dirty  streets ,  presents  no  attraction.  The  top  of  the  hill  com- 
manding the  town  affords  a  splendid  ^Yiew,  especially  fine  towards 
evening.  To  the  right  are  visible  the  barren  summits  of  the  Sabine 
Mts.,  with  Civitella,  S.  Vito,  Capranica,  and  Rocca  di  Cave;  then 
the  narrow  plain,  bounded  by  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mts.  In  the 
distance  lies  Velletri.  Nearer  is  Valmontone  with  its  chateau,  situat- 
ed on  a  hill ;  then  Rocca  Massima,  Segni,  and  Paliano.  Towards  the 
S.  stretches  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  until  lost  to  view.  The  town 
with  its  ruined  castle  forms  a  charming  foreground.    The  inn,   Casa 
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Baldi,  on  the  top,  formerly  a  well-known  resort  of  artists,  has  much 
deteriorated.  —  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Ciyitella  is  the  Serpen- 
tara^  a  fine  grove  of  oaks,  saved  from  destruction  by  the  subscrip- 
tions of  artists  for  that  purpose. 

Fbom  OiJvano  to  Si7BIAoo,  three  beautiful  routes  (comp.  Map, 
p.  380). 

1.  The  high-road ,  which  diverges  from  the  Tivoli  road  to  the 
right,  2  M.  b^ow  Olevano,  before  reaching  Givitella,  is  the  shortest 
(12  M.)  and  most  convenient  (on  foot  4  hrs.,  by  carr.  2*/2  hrs.). 
Beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Anio,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  route, 
Y4  hr.  before  Subiaco  is  reached ,  a  path  to  the  right  diverges  to 
the  monasteries  (p.  381). 

2.  The  route  vit  Givitella,  Rocca  S.  Stefano,  and  S.  Francesco, 
the  most  beautiful  (5  hrs.),  must ,  like  the  following,  be  traversed 
on  foot,  or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  (which  the  landlord  procures; 
3  fr. ,  and  as  much  more  to  the  attendant).  From  the  Casa  Baldi 
by  the  above-mentioned  road  we  reach  Civitella  in  IV4  hr.,  a 
poor  village  lying  on  an  isolated  peak  in  a  barren ,  mountainous 
district.  Owing  to  its  secure  situation  it  was  inhabited  even  in  an- 
cient times,  but  its  former  name  is  unknown.  The  fragments  of  a 
fortification  which  commanded  the  narrow  approach  on  the  W.  side, 
constructed  of  large  masses  of  rock,  are  still  visible.  From  the 
farther  end  of  the  vUlage  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains towards  Subiaco  is  enjoyed.  Archaeologists  should  not  omit 
to  follow  the  wall  to  the  left  from  this  gate  (although  a  rough 
walk),  in  order  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the  very  ancient  *Wall, 
constructed  of  rough-hewn  blocks ,  by  which  this ,  the  less  preci- 
pitous side  of  the  mountain,  was  guarded.  The  path  then  leads  by 
Boeea  S,  Stefano  and  S.  Francesco  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and 
to  Subiaco,  a  beautiful  route  the  whole  way. 

3.  The  third  route  (5-6  hrs.,  guide  necessary),  the  longest,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  fatiguing ,  but  also  highly  interesting, 
leads  via  Rojate  and  Affile,  Rojate  is  a  small  village.  Affile,  a 
place  of  more  importance ,  boasts  of  a  few  relics  of  ancient  walls 
and  inscriptions.  From  this  point  to  Subiaco  (p.  381)  we  follow 
the  high-road  (see  above). 

4.  The  Volscian  Mountains. 

Railvoay  from  Rome  to  Velletri  (from  which  Cori  is  most  conveniently 
reaehed),  26  H.,  in  1-1  Va  hr.  (fares  4  fr.  75,  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  15 c.  t  express.  5  fr. 
25,  3  fr.  70  c).  From  V€lMri  to  Cori  diligence  twice  daily  in  21/2  hrs.  (2  fr.). 
—  From  Rome  to  Seffni^  4OV2  M.,  railway  in  1V«-2V2  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  36, 
5  fr.  15,  3  fr.  85  c.  or  8  fr.  10,  5  fr.  70  c.) ;  the  place,  however,  lies  5'/2  M. 
from  the  station  (diligence).  —  About  2V2  days  may  he  advantageously  de- 
voted to  this  region,  as  follows:  afternoon  train  to  Velleiriy  and  diligence 
thence  to  Cori.  2nd  day,  excursion  to  Norma  and  Ninfa  (not  advisable 
in  summer,  see  p.  387)  and  back  to  Cori  \  3rd  day,  to  Velletri^  railway  to 
BegnL  returning  to  Rome  in  the  evening. 

The  Volscian  mountain-range,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  is 
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separated  on  the  E.  from  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the  valley 
of  the  SaccOt  and  on  the  N.  from  the  Alban  Mts.  by  a  narrow  depression  \  it 
extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  and  on  the  W,  is  bounded  by 
a  dreary  and  in  some  places  marshy  plain  adjoining  the  sea.  This  district 
was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  the  Volsci,  but  was  at  an  early  period  sub- 
jugated by  the  Ronuuis  and  Latinised.  Its  towns,  picturesquely  rising  on 
the  slopes ,  still  bear  many  traces  of  the  republican  epoch  of  Italy ,  which 
add  great  interest  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  scenery.  .  Hitherto  these 
mountains  have  seldom  been  visited ,  partly  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  inns  (except  at  Con) ,  and  partly  owing  to  their  former  reputation  as 
a  haunt  of  bandits. 

From  Rome  to  VtUeiri,  seep.  382.  —  The  Road  from  Ybllbtju 
TO  Gobi,  10V2^-}  especially  the  first  part,  traversing  a  dreary  plain, 
is  uninteresting.  To  the  right  lies  the  (372M.)  Logo  diOiuliaiMUoy 
an  extinct  crater.  Beyond  the  poor  Tillage  of  GhilianeUo  (6  M.  from 
Yelletri)  the  monntain-slopes  become  more  attractive.  About  21/2  M. 
farther  on,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte j  a  road  to  the 
left  diverges  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Gori.  The  road  to 
the  right ,  descending  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town ,  concealed 
among  olive-plantations,  is  preferable. 

Coxi.  —  Loeanda  di  Filippuccio,  at  the  gate,  poor;  AWergo  delV  Uhione^ 

farther  upi  better.  —  Ouide,  to  save  time,  Vs'l^^'*  —  "^^  Horset  to  Norms 
and  Ninfa,  with  mounted  guide,  about  l2  fr.,  incl.  Sezze  about  18  fr. 

CoH  is  the  ancient  Cora^  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Trojan  Dardanus  or  by  Goras  and  was  at  an  early  period  a  member 
of  the  Latin  League.  Even  in  antiquity  it  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  of 
huge  polygonal  blocks,  are  still  considerable.  During  the  empire  it 
still  prospered,  but  its  name  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  deserted, 
but  in  the  13th  cent,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Gontl  di  Segni  and  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  Pop.  6200. 
Tobacco  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  *Via  Pelasga',  skirting  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  as- 
cends from  the  piazza  to  the  upper  town.  Following  this,  we  reach 
first  the  church  of  S,  Oliva,  which  is  built  on  ancient  foundations 
and  possesses  antique  columns  and  two-storied  cloisters.  Beside  the 
church  is  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  in  unusually  good  preser- 
vation- and  farther  up  some  scantier  remains.  Adjoining  the  church 
of  8.  Pietro  is  the  portico  of  a  *Templef  generally  called  the  TempU 
of  Hercules,  but  perhaps  dedicated  to  the  three  Gapitoline  deities, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  statue  of  Minerva  which  now 
adorns  the  fountain  in  the  Palace  of  the  Senators  in  Rome  (p.  211)) 
and  which  has  been  restored  as  Roma,  is  believed  to  have  been  found 
here.  The  cella  of  the  temple  is  incorporated  with  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro;  but  8  columns  of  the  Doric  colonnade,  with  a  frieze  of  tra- 
vertine bearing  traces  of  stucco  decoration,  are  preserved.  The  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection  of  the  edifice  by  theduumvirij  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  place,  dates  from  the  time  of  Sulla.  ♦View  hence  over 
the  town  towards  the  sea,  and  of  the  plain  with  the  isolated  M.  Cir- 
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ceio.  Within  the  church  (opened  on  application ;  25  c.)  is  an  an- 
cient marble  uxn,  used  a8  a  font. 

We  now  descend  to  the  Via  S.  Salvatore,  where  two  admirably 
executed  *Corinthian  Columns  are  still  standing.  On  the  epistyle 
above  is  part  of  the  ancient  inscription,  and  another  part  is  pre- 
served  in  a  fragment  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Gasa  Moroni.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  columns  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  They  probably  w«re  the  two  in  the  centre  of  six  columns 
on  the  front  of  the  temj^le.  —  Still  lower  down,  in  the  Vicolo  di 
Pozzo  Dorico  and  the  Piazza  Pizzitonico,  are  the  remains  of  the 
substructures  of  some  large  cisterns. 

Near  the  Porta  Ninfesina  is  another  large  fragment  of  the  earl- 
iest polygonal  wall.  Outside  the  gate  is  a  deep  ravine ,  spanned 
by  the  ancient  Ponte  delta  Catenoj  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa.. 
The  solidity  of  the  arch  with  its  double  layers  of  masonry  is  best 
appreciated  when  surveyed  from  below. 

Fbom  Cori  to  Nobma  (about  71/2  M.)  a  road  leads  across  the 
plain,  and  another  route  is  by  a  narrow  bridle-path  over  the  moun- 
tains ,  generally  skirting  a  steep  slope.  The  latter  leads  in  about 
3  hrs.  riding  to  the  ruins  of  Norba,  which  became  a  Latin  colony, 
B.C.  492,  and  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Sulla 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  well-preserved  wall,  in  the  polygonal 
style,  was  1^2  ^*  i^  circumference,  and  several  towers  and  a 
gateway  are  still  traceable.  In  ^4  ^'*  more  the  small  mountain- 
village  of  Norma  (Locanda^  poor)  is  reached.  On  the  road  below 
it  lie  the  remains  of  the  medieval  town  of  *Ninfa ,  surrounded  by 
a  marsh  which  has  been  the  cause  of  its  abandonment.  The  ivy- 
clad  ruins  date  mainly  from  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  and  include 
a  palace ,  a  monastery ,  a  church  with  faded  frescoes ,  and  several 
streets.  In  summer  the  malaria  makes  a  visit  to  Ninfa  unad- 
visable ,  while  the  crops  also  render  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
ruins  impracticable. 

From  Nikfa  to  Sezzb,  31/2  hrs.  The  road  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  Sermoneta  road  at  the  Abbey  of  Valviseiolo  (abbey-church  of  the  18th 
cent.),  and  leads  throagh  a  beautiful  wooded  valley,  below  Bastiano,  It 
then  traverses  a  well- cultivated  region,  with  MonU  8emprevUa  Cd035  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Volscian  Mts.,  on  the  left. 

Sesse  {Loeanda  KazionaU^  in  the  piazza,  unpretending)  is  the  ancient 
Seiia  of  the  Yolscians,  a  Roman  colony  alter  388  B.C.,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Italian  wars  up  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Under  the  em- 
pire its  name  was  remembered  only  on  account  of  its  wine,  which  Augustus 
preferred  even  to  Falemian.  Considerable  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
have  been  preserved;  they  are  built  of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  but  with 
more  attention  to  horizontal  courses  than  was  the  case  at  Gori.  The  rough 
rusticated  work  here  is  an  unusual  feature  in  ancient  town-walls,  which 
in  most  other  examples  are  carefully  smoothed.  A  massive  substructure 
in  the  same  style ,  below  (to  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  town ,  has 
been  arbitrarily  named  Tempio  di  Satumo.  —  A  diligence  runs  daily  from 
Sezze  to  Fcro  Appio,  in  connection  with  the  diligence  between  Velletri 
and  Terracina. 

Frok  Sbzze  to  Pipbrno,  9V3  M.,  carriage-road  (bridle-path  shorter; 
mule  8  fr.,  in  2^/2  hrs.).    On  the  Monte  Trevi  (1640  ft.),  between  these  two 
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routes,  are  the  mins  of  a  town  destroyed  in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Sesse. 

Pipemo  (Locanda  della  Rotetta^  tolerable)  was  founded  early  in  the 
middle  agea  by  refugees  from  the  ancient  Yobcian  town  of  Privimutn^ 
remains  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Frosinone,  near  the  streamlet 
Amaseno.  The  Cathedral,  in  the  picturesque  piazza ,  was  built  in  1933 
and  modernised  in  the  interior  in  1783.  —  An  interesting  excursion  (li/«  hr.  -, 
carr.  there  aad  back  6  fr.)  may  be  made  hence  to  the  Cistercian  conYent 
of  *Fo88AMUOVA,  whcrc  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  The  convent-church,  built  about  1225,  with 
reotangular  choir  and  a  rectangular  tower  orer  the  crossing,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  ItaJian  Gothic.  It  has  recently  been  restored.  The 
cloisters,  chapter-house,  and  refectory  are  also  interesting.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  relief  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Bernini.  —  From 
Pipemo  to  Froginone,  diligence  in  3'/«  hrs.  (fare  7^ ft  fr.),  starting  at 
4  a.m. )  see  Baedeker^t  Southern  Italy, 

Sbonj  is  the  first  railway-station  beyond  Valmontone  (p.  382). 
From  the  station  we  t-ake  abont  2  hrs.  to  ascend  to  the  town.  We 
skirt  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Sacco ; 
to  the  left,  on  a  solitary  hill  below  us,  is  the  picturesque  Oavignano, 
the  birthplace  of  Innocent  III.  The  remains  of  the  old  walls  of  Segni 
and  the  Porta  Sarracinesca  come  Into  sight  on  the  height  rising 
above  a  lateral  valley  to  the  left  The  last  part  of  the  way  ascc  nds 
in  numerous  windings. 

Segni  (Loe.  di  OaeUmino),  the  ancient  SigrUa,  said  to  have  been 
colonised  by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Priscus,  lies  on  a  monn- 
tain-slope  (rising  to  a  height  of  2300  ft.),  in  a  secure  position,  with 
fine  views  of  the  valley  and  the  towns  of  the  Hernlci.  The  present 
town  (6000  inhab.)  occupies  the  lower  half  of  the  old  site. 

Ascending  through  the  streets,  we  reach  the  church  of  S,  Pietro, 
standing  on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  with  two  courses  of  polygonal 
masses  of  limestone  below.  A  cistern  near  the  church  is  also  of 
the  Roman  epoch.  The  *Town  Walls  ^  in  the  massive  polygonal 
style,  1^4  M.  in  circumference,  are  to  a  great  extent  well  preserved. 
From  S.  Pletro  we  follow  an  easy  path  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  indicated  by  a  cross ;  fine  view  of  the  town  and  the  valley 
of  the  Sacco.  Hence  we  follow  the  wall,  passing  a  small  sally->pOTt 
at  the  N.  angle,  to  the  half-buried  Porta  in  Lticifio,  Farther  on,  on 
the  slope  of  the  N.W.  spur,  is  the  curious  *POrta  SofracmueOy  ap- 
parently built  before  the  discovery  of  the  arch  principle,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  which  the  lateral  walls  gradually  approach  until  they  meet  at 
an  angle.  From  this  point  we  may  follow  the  footpath  along  the  slope, 

which  passes  a  large  washing-bench  and  descends  to  the  lower  gate. 

From  Segni  a  fine  but  fatiguing  mountain-path  leads  to  Korma  in 
6  hrs.  (horse  and  guide  5  fr.);  Montelanico  may  l)e  included. 

The  station  of  Segni  is  4-6  M.  from  Anagni.  Regarding  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  Hernici,  see  Baedeker'^*  Southern  Italy. 
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That  part  of  the  Roman  Gampagna  which  extends  K.  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Ciminian  Forest  and  the  mountains  of  Tolfa  was  the  Southern  Etruria  ot 
antiquity.  Originally  occupied  by  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Latins,  then  con- 
quered by  the  Etruscans,  it  was  finally,  after  the  protracted  contests  with 
which  the  first  centuries  of  the  annals  of  Rome  abound ,  reconquered  and 
Latinised.  The  fall  of  the  mighty  Veil,  B.C.  396 ,  mainly  contributed  to 
effect  this  memorable  change.  Ezcanions  are  ft*equently  made  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Cervetri  and  Veii.  Malaria  is  unfortunately 
very  prevalent  throughout  this  whole  district. 

Vbh. 

An  excursion  to  Veii  iakes  one  day  (carr.  there  and  back  about  225  fr.). 
Pedestrians  shcmld  drive  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tomba  di  Nerone  (4Va  H., 
fiacre  4  fr.),  or  La  Storta  (8V2  M.).  Provisions  for  the  journey  should  be 
carried  from  Rome,  as  the  tavern  at  Isola  is  extremely  poor. 

From  Rome  to  the  Ponte  MolUj  see  p.  334  et  seq.  By  the  Osteria, 
where  the  Via  Flaminia  diverges  to  the  right ,  we  follow  the  Via 
Cassia,  gradually  ascending  to  the  left.  The  district  soon  becomes 
desolate,  hut  fine  views  are  enjoyed  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  Mts., 
Mt.  Soracte,  and  the  lateral  Talleys.  Ahout4i/2  M.  from  Rome,  on  a 
dilapidated  pedestal  to  the  left,  stands  a  sarcophagus ,  erroneously 
called  the  Tomb  of  Nero.  The  long  inscription  (at  the  hack,  facing 
the  ancient  road)  expressly  records  that  the  monument,  which  dates 
from  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ,  was  erected  hy  Vibia  Maria  Maxima 
to  the  memory  of  her  father  P.  Vihius  Marianus  and  her  mother  Re- 
gina  Maxima.  —  An  ancient  route,  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
modem ,  diverges  here  to  the  right  to  Veii ,  hut  as  it  is  not  easily 
traced  the  high-road  is  preferable. 

8V^  M.  La  Storta  (Inn),  anciently  the  last  post -station  on  the 
route  to  Rome.  One  mile  heyond  it  the  road  to  Isola  Farnese  di- 
verges to  the  right;  ^2  ^'  f&^ther  on  we  take  the  road  to  the  right, 
that  on  the  left  leading  to  FormeUo, 

Isola  Farnese^  a  poor  village,  belonging  to  the  Rosplgliosi, 
numbering  ahout  100  inhab.,  owes  its  foundation  to  the  security  of 
its  site,  and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  middle  ages. 
We  engage  a  guide  here  (1-1  Va  ^-j  bargaining  necessary)  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  site  of  Veii ,  which  is  interesting  and  picturesque ; 

but  the  ruins  are  scanty. 

Feii  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Btruscan  cities.  After 
contests  protracted  for  eenturies,  whloh  at  first  centred  round  Fidenae 
(p.  341),  the  frontier-stronghold  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  after  manifold  vicissitudes  and  a  long  siege,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Camillus  in  B.C.  396.  Its  circumference,  which  may  still  be  traced, 
was  51/3  M.  After  its  capture  it  fell  to  decay,  and  was  repeopled  by  Caesar 
with  Bomiejis;  but  this  colony  scarcely  occupied  one-third  of  the  former 
area.  Excavations  here  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions,  statues, 
and  the  columns  mentioned  at  p.  154. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  a  triangle  between  two  brooks, 
which  united  with  each  other  farther  down,  vis.  the  Fo$80  dell'  Isola, 
washing  the  N.E.  base  of  the  hill  of  Isola,  and  the  F088O  di  For^ 
meUo  or  di  Valea  (the  ancient  Oemera),  flowing  from  N.  to  S.  The 
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ancient  citadel  (Arx)j  now  the  Pia%ta  d'Armi  or  Cutadella,  occu- 
pies a  separate  plateau  at  the  confluence  of  the  brooks,  connected 
with  the  site  of  the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus  only. 

A  Tislt  to  the  principal  points  takes  2-3  hrs.  We  descend  from 
Isola  to  the  N.W.  to  the  Fosso  delV  Isola ,  which  forms  a  pretty 
waterfall  beside  the  mill  (moUno),  —  Thence  we  proceed  to  the 
Ponte  8odo ,  a  tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock ,  through  which  flows  the 
Fosso  di  Formello.  Then  to  the  Orotta  Campanaj  a  rock-tomb  dis- 
covered in  1842,  with  two  interior  chambers,  the  wall-paintings  in 
which  date  from  a  high  antiquity.  The  skeletons  which  were 
found  on  the  benches  when  the  tomb  was  opened  rapidly  crumbled 
into  dust  on  the  admission  of  air.  A  few  remains  of  armour  and 
clay  vessels  are  still  extant.  —  We  now  recross  the  Fosso  di  For- 
mello to  the  Porta  8pe%ieria  (drug-shop),  with  remains  of  a  colum- 
barium, the  recesses  of  which  explain  the  name.  On  the  hill 
above  are  some  singularly  well-preserved  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ,  a  gate ,  and  a  street  paved  with  lava.  —  We  may  either 
follow  the  hill  or  the  valley  of  the  Fosso  di  Formello  to  the  S.  to  the 
above-mentioned  Piazsa  d'Armij  which  commands  a  fine  view.  To 
the  N.  is  the  conspicuous  Tumulus  of  Vaceareceia ,  crowned  with 
battlements.  —  We  return  from  the  piazza  to  Isola,  in  the  locks 

near  the  entrance  to  which  are  numerous  sepulchral  niches. 

Walkers  may  descend  the  vaUey  of  the  Gremera  from  the  Piazza 
d'Armi  and  in  about  2  hrs.  strike  the  Via  Flaminia  (p.  337) ,  about  6  M. 
from  Kome.  The  camp  of  the  Fabii ,  whose  whole  family  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines,  lay  about  IV2  M.  from  the  Piazza  d'Armi. 

Galera. 

Qv^era^  15  K.  from  Rome,  may  be  visited  on  the  way  to  Bracciano, 
or  by  carriage  (about  25  fr.),  in  one  day  from  Borne.  Provisions  necessary. 

About  V2  ^-  beyond  La  Storta  (p.  389)  the  Via  Clodia  diverges 
to  the  left  from  the  Via  Cassia,  which  leads  to  Yiterbo  (p.  69).  We 
follow  the  Via  Clodia,  the  old  pavement  of  which  is  seen  at  intervals. 
On  the  roadside  is  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  conduit  of  the 
Acqtui  Paola,  which  descends  from  the  lake  of  Bracciano  (p.  326). 
On  the  left,  about  5  M.  from  La  Storta,  appears  the  church  of  8.  Ma- 
ria di  Cesareo ;  Y2  M.  farther  is  the  Osieria  Nuova^  where  the  carriage 
may  be  left.  The  land  here  is  well-watered,  and  occupied  by  several 
large  farms.  A  path  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  these,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  leads  in  V2  br.  to  the  ruins  of  Oalera.  The  town 
sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages  near  the  ancient  Careiae,  and  was  at 
first  governed  bypowerftil  nobles;  in  1226-1670  it  belonged  to  the 
Orsini.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  inhabitants 
were  driven  from  the  place  by  malaria.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  tufa- 
rock,  around  which  flows  the  Arrone,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brac- 
ciano. The  walls  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Two  churches 
with  their  towers,  the  palace  of  the  Orsini,  and  many  houses  are  re- 
cognisable, all  densely  overgrown  with  ivy  and  creepers. 
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Bracciano. 

241/2  H.  from  Rome :  Vetturino  several  timea  weekly  from  the  Piazj&a  of 
the  Pantheon,  in  5-6  hrg.  (fare  4  fr.),  returning  next  day.  In  May  and 
June,  the  bathing-season  at  Vicarello,  the  traffic  is  brisker.  —  Bracciano  is 
9i|3  M.  from  Cervetri  (p.  392). 

Beyond  the  Osteiia  Nuova  (p.  390)  the  Arrone  is  soon  readied. 
A  road  to  the  right  then  diverges  to  Angnillara  (see  below),  situated  on 
the  lake.  The  country  continues  dreary.  About  3M.  before  Bracciano 
is  reached,  the  Ltike  of  Bracciano  becomes  visible,  with  Trevignano 
and  Rocea  Romanaj  the  highest  point  (2020  ft.)  of  the  surrounding 
range  of  hills.  The  lake,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  of  antiquity,  is  20  M. 
in  circumference ,  and  lies  nearly  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Its 
form  and  the  heights  encircling  it  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  crater. 
It  is  famed  for  its  eels  and  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  slopes  are  well- 
cultivated,  the  upper  parts  being  wooded,  but  malaria  is  prevalent. 

Near  Bracciano  the  road  divides :  the  upper  branch,  to  the  left, 
leads  to  the  Capuchin  monastery ;  the  other  to  the  right,  to  the  town. 

Braeeiano  (JLoc.  Piva,  a  fair  second-class  inn),  a  modern  town 
with  3000  inhab.,  possesses  a  picturesque  castle  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
several  iron- works  in  the  vicinity.  The  *  Castle,  erected  by  the  Or- 
sini,  now  the  property  of  Prince  Odescalchi,  is  very  Interesting,  and 
its  towers  and  fortifications  convey  a  good  Idea  of  the  character  of  a 
mediaeval  stronghold.  It  is  said  on  this  account  to  have  riveted  the 
attention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  far  more  powerfully  than  the  ruins  of 
antiquity.  The  interior,  still  inhabited,  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  The  ♦View  from  the  tower,  extending  over  the  beautiful 
lake  to  Trevignano  and  Anguillara,  with  Soracte  and  the  Sabine 

Mts.  in  the  background,  is  remarkably  fine. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Bracciano  to  Trevignano 
C6  M.).  The  road  skirts  the  lake.  After  U/a  M.  a  path  ascends  to  the  left 
to  the  0/4  kr.)  old  church  of  the  martyrs  SS.  Marco,  Marciano,  and  Liberato, 
erected,  as  the  inscription  states,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  villa  named 
Pau*ifyp&n,  and  aflTording  a  fine  view.  In  the  vicinity  stood  Forum  Clodii^ 
from  which  inscriptions  and  other  relics  are  preserved.  Pedestrians  may 
regain  Uie  road  to  Vicarello  by  another  forest-path.  —  Vicarello  is  4  M. 
from  Bracciano.  The  baths,  >/«  M.  from  the  road ,  with  a  hot  sulphureous 
spring,  are  the  Aquae  Apollinares  of  antiquity.  A  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  thev  were  held  was  afforded  in  1852  by  the  discovery  of  great  num- 
bers of  coins  and  votive  offerings ,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museo 
Klrcheriano  (p.  156 ;  others  in  the  Vatican,  p.  318).  Owing  to  the  malaria, 
the  bathing  season  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  early  part  of  summer.  — 
By  the  road  are  seen  many  remains  of  ^opus  reticulatum",  belonging  to 
villas  of  the  Imperial  epoch.  Trevignano^  occupying  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 
can town  of  Sabate^  which  fell  early  into  oblivion,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Orsini,  now  that  of  the  Gonti,  is  a  poor  village.  Roman  remains 
very  scanty.  In  the  principal  church  two  pictures  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
The  rained  castle  above  the  village  commands  a  fine  view ;  its  destruction 
was  due  to  Caesar  Borgia. 

A  bridle-path  leads  hence  in  IV2  hr.  to  Sutri  (p.  73),  another  in  about 
3  hrs.  to  Anguillara^  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  once  powerful  counts  of  that 
name.  If  the  wind  be  favourable  it  is  preferable  to  cross  the  lake  from 
Trevignano  by  boat.  From  Anguillara  to  Bracciano  an  uninteresting  route 
of  6-61/2  M.  \  the  tour  of  the  lake  may  thus  be  made  in  one  day. 
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Cervetrij  the  ancient  Caere ^  may  be  visited  from  Rome  in  one  day. 
The  first  train  should  be  taken  as  &r  as  Palo  (p.  7  \  express  in  1  hr.,  fares 
6  fr.,  4  fr.  30  c;  slow  train  in  l*/«  hr. ,  5  fr.  45,  3  fr.  80,  2  fr.  46  c.)i 
thence  in  li/«  hr.  to  Cervetri,  where  a  stay  of  5  hrs.  may  be  made,  leaving 
time  to  refain  Rome  by  the  afternoon  or  evening  train.  At  Palo  a  carriage 
may  be  obtained  from  the  coach-hirer  Francescone. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  Sindacn  of  Cervetri  of  the  intended  visit 
a  day  or  two  beforehand,  as  otherwise  the  custodian  with  the  key  may 
not  be  forthcoming.  After  two  or  three  days  of  rain  the  graves  are  filled 
with  water. 

Oerretri  (^Cafe-RestaurarUy  near  the  gate,  moderate;  the  land- 
lord provides  guides  and  carriages  to  the  tombs),  the  Caere  of  anti- 
quity, originally  named  Agylla  (Phosnidan,  ^circular  city'),  a  place 
of  very  remote  origin,  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Etruscans, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  from  its  harbours  Pyrgos  (S. 
Severa)  and  AUion  (Palo).  At  the  same  time  it  always  maintained 
ftiendly  relations  with  Rome,  and  in  B.C.  351  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, and  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  13th  cent,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  which  it  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cere  Nuovo,  3  M.  distant,  the  present  Cert  (with  not  more  than  50  in- 
hab.).  A  number  of  them,  at  an  uncertain  date,  afterwards  returned 
to  Gsre  Vetere,  whence  the  name  Cervelri.  The  present  town  (600 
inhab.)  occupies  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
was  3  M.  in  circumference.  The  interest  of  this  locality  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  tombs  in  1829,  and  the 
excavations  are  still  prosecuted.  In  the  middle  ages  Cervetri  was 
surrounded  with  a  battlemented  wall,  and  had,  as  now,  only  one 
entrance.  Part  of  the  walls  and  several  towers  are  still  well-preserv- 
ed and  give  a  picturesque  air  to  the  town,  especially  on  the  N.E. 
side,  where  the  old  baronial  chateau  is  situated. 

Some  of  the  Tombs  are  clustered  together  and  hewn  in  the 
rock,  while  others  stand  alone  in  conical  mounds  or  tumuli.  They 
are  not  nearly  so  well  preserved  as  those  of  Corneto  (p.  5) ,  and 
hardly  a  trace  of  painting  remains.  The  more  important  may  be 
visited  in  3-4  hrs.,  with  a  guide  (see  above;  1  pers.  2  fr.,  2  pers. 
3  fr.,  a  party  in  proportion).    Most  of  them  lie  on  the  hill  opposite 

the  town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  gorge. 

1.  G-BOTTA  OBLLB  Sbdu  b  Scdoi,  SO  Called  from  two  seats  and  several 
shields  hewn  in  the  rock,   consists  of  an  ante-room  and  five  chambers. 

2.  G-BOTTA  OBL  Tbiolimio,  With  faded  paintings  representing  a  banquet. 

3.  Gbotta  dblla  Bblla  Abohitbttuba,  with  two  chambers,  supported  bv 
pillars.  4.  Gbotta  dbixb  Ubhb,  with  three  marble  sarcophagi.  *S.  Gbotta 
OBLLB  IsoBiziOMi,  or  db"*  Tarquimii,  with  two  chambers,  borne  by  pUlMrs, 
contains  numttrous  inscriptions  with  the  name  of  Tarehna*  (Lat.  Targmmiue). 
thus  apparently  corroborating  the  tradition  that  the  Roman  kings  were  or 
Etruscan  origin.  *6.  Gbotta  dbi  Bassobilibvi,  excavated  in  1850,  the  best 
preserved  and  most  interesting  of  all.  At  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps 
are  two  lionesses  as  guardians  of  the  tomb.  The  two  pillars  supporting 
the  roof,  and  the  walls  above  the  niches  are  decorated  with  various  bas- 
reliefs  of  instruments ,  weapons ,  and  objects  of  domestic  life,  partly  in 
stucco,  partly  hewn  in  the  tufa-rock,  and  mostly  painted. 
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On  the  road  to  Palo  lies:  ^.  Grotta  Reoolini  Galassi,  opened  in 
1829,  a  tomb  of  great  antiquity  and  now  very  dilapidated.  The  roof  is 
vaulted  by  means  of  the  gradufil  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  to  each 
other,  instead  of  on  the  arch-principle.  The  yield  of  this  tomb,  now  in 
the  Gregorian  Museum,  was  very  considerable,  consisting  of  a  bed,  a  four- 
whe^ed  chariot,  shields,  tripods,  vessels  of  bronae,  an  iron  altar,  fienres 
of  clay,  silver  goblets,  and  golden  trinkets  once  worn  by  the  deceased,  all 
found  in  the  small  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vaulted  passage. 
—  Fully  1/2  H.  from  this  is  situated  another  tomb,  opened  in  1860,  and  still 
contidning  the  vases ,  vessels,  and  other  objects  then  discovered. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tombs  (e.g.  Orotta  Torlonia^  the 
first  chamber  of  which  contains  54  recesses  for  the  dead). 

6.  The  Sea-Coast  of  Latinm. 

Communication  with  the  sea  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  ancient 
than  to  modem  Bonie,  and  its  former  facility  contributed  much  to  the 
provd  rank  held  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Vast  harbours  and  other 
structures  were  accordingly  founded  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tiber.  The  coast 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  as  the  numerous  villas  testify ; 
but  it  is  now  desolate,  and  is  skirted  by  a  broad  belt  of  forest  (macchia), 
where  the  malaria  in  summer  is  peculiarly  pestilential.  Lofty  sand-hills, 
extending  to  the  S.  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes,  bound  the  whole  coast. 

POBTO.      FlUMICINO. 

Fbok  Bomb  to  Fidhicino,  21  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (3  fr.  86,  2  fr.  70, 
1  fr.  75  c. ;  there  and  back,  including  a  bath  in  the  sea,  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  75  c). 

The  railway  describes  a  ciieuit  round  the  town  (p.  7).  5^2  ^» 
Stazione  diS,  Paolo  (outside  the  Porta  Portese).  — 91/2  M.  Magliana, 
Close  to  the  station,  on  the  hUl  to  the  right,  is  the  Vigna  Cecearelli, 
the  site  of  the  sacred  Grove  of  the  ArvcUes,  The  corporation  of  the 
Twelve  Arvales  was  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin,  having  been  found- 
ed, according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia  ('mother  of 
the  Lares'),  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus.  The  society  was  entirely 
remodelled  by  Augustus  and  became  a  privileged  order ,  consisting 
of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  emperor. 

Excavations  have  been  carried  on  here  since  1866,  and  records  of  the 
society  during  the  imperial  period,  engraved  on  stone,  have  been  found. 
The  ancient  foundations  on  which  the  Casino  of  the  vigna  rests  belong 
to  the  circular  temple  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
grove.  In  the  plain  below  the  grove  (on  the  other  side  of  the  road)  there 
are  remains  of  a  rectangular  building ,  with  a  hall  enclosed  by  rows  of 
columns.  —  Higher  up  the  hill  lay  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place, 
where  remains  of  an  oratory  of  Pope  Damasus  have  been  discovered. 
Adjacent  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacomb*  of  8t.  Generosa.  They  are  of 
small  extent  and  of  remarkably  primitive  construction ,  but  are  in  ex- 
cellent preservation  and  merit  a  visit. 

About »/«  M.  farther  on,  betwixt  the  road  and  the  river,  is  situated  the 
ruinous  hunting  -  eh&teau  of  La  Kagliana,  with  pleasing  Renaissance 
details,  onee  a  favourite  retreat  of  Innoeent  VIII.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X., 
and  now  the  property  of  the  convent  of  8.  Cecilia  (frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
dei  Conservatori,  p.  215). 

14  M.  Ponte  Oalera,  see  p.  7.  Our  line  now  quits  the  Leghorn 
railway  (R.  1)  and  continues  to  run  westwards. 

19  M.  Porto  was  founded  in  A.  D.  103  by  the  Emp.  Trajan 
(Partus  Trajani),  as  the  harbour  constructed  by  Claudius  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  Ostia,  which  had  become  choked  up  by  the 
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deposits  of  the  Tiber,  had  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  Trajan  also 
formed  a  new  canal  here  (Fossa  Trajani),  which  now  forms  the 
main  arm  of  the  Tiber.  Trajan^s  seaport ,  which  lay  close  to  the 
sea,  and  soon  attracted  the  commerce  of  Rome,  is  now  2  M.  distant 
from  it ;  and  the  delta  formed  by  the  riyei  is  estimated  to  adyance 
13  ft.  annually.  The  present  town  consists  of  the  Cathedral  of  8. 
Rufina  (a  modernised  edifice  of  the  10th  cent),  an  episcopal  Palace^ 
with  inscriptions  and  antiquities  ,  and  a  VUla  of  Prince  TorlorUa. 
The  harbour  of  Trajan,  a  large  octagonal  basin,  surrounded  by  maga- 
zines, is  now  a  shallow  lake  only.  In  the  meadows  to  the  N.  of 
this ,  the  extent  of  the  harbour  of  Claudius  is  still  traceable. 

21  M.  Finmicino  (Locanda)  is  a  modern  place.  The  castle, 
erected  in  1773  close  to  the  sea,  is  now  1/2  M^*  distant  from  It.  The 
tower  commands  a  fine  view.  —  The  train  runs  hence,  Vs^*  farther, 
to  the  new  Stahilimento  Bagniy  or  bath-establishment. 

The  Isola  Sacra ^  situated  between  the  two  arms  of  the  river,  was  so 
named  at  a  very  early  period,  either  from  having  been  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple,  or  from  having  been  presented  by  Gonstantine  to  the  Church.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  here,  against  which  travellers  must  be 
on  their  guard ,  especially  in  spring.  A  guide  is  therefore  desirable.  In 
dry  weather  visitors  may  walk  across  the  island  from  Fiumicino  to  Ostia 
in  Vs  br. 

OsTJA. 

15  H.  from  Rome.  Two-horse  carriage  there-  and  back  25-dO  fr.,  flee 
2-4  fr.j  the  drive  to  Castel  Fusano  must  be  expressly  stipulated  for.  A 
supply  of  provisions  should  be  taken,  and  the  beautiful  cella  of  the  temple, 
or  the  woods  at  Castel  Fusano  may  be  selected  as  resting-place.  The  os- 
teria  at  Ostia  is  poor,  and  there  is  no  inn  at  Castel  Fusano.  The  points 
of  interest  may  be  seen  in  S-SVs  hrs.  —  From  Ostia  to  Fiumicino,  see  above ; 
ferry  at  Torre  Boacciana. 

From  the  Porta  8.  Paolo  to  the  Osteria  del  PonticeUo,  where  the 
Via  Laurentina  diverges  to  the  left,  see  pp.  352-354.  —  The  road 
to  Ostia  leads  to  the  right  and  runs  not  far  from  the  Tiber.  At 
the  (9Y2  ^O  Osteria  di  Malafede  a  road  diverges  to  the  left  to 
(41/2  M.)  Castel  PorzianOj  a  royal  hunting-lodge,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Vicus  Augustanus  (thence  to  Tor  Paterno,  5  M.,  see  p.  396). 
The  road  next  traverses  the  hills  of  Decima ,  and  then  a  growth  of 
underwood  (Maeehia  di  Ostia) ,  beyond  which  a  fine  view  of  Ostia, 
2  M.  distant,  is  obtained.  A  short  distance  from  the  village  an 
embankment  carries  us  across  the  8tagno  di  Ostia,  which  has  yielded 
salt  since  the  period  of  the  kings. 

Ostia »  a  poor  village  with  scarcely  100  inhab. ,  was  founded  by 
Gregory  IV.  in  830 ,  several  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  town.  Under  Leo  IV.  (847-56)  the  Saracens  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  here ,  which  Raphael  has  represented  in  the  Stanze. 
Julius  II.  (1503-13),  when  Cardinal  della  Bovere,  caused  the  fort 
to  be  erected  by  Oiul.  da  Sangallo.  The  town  lost  its  importance 
when  Paul  V.  re-opened  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber  at  Porto  in  1612. 

The  pleasing  church  of  8,  Aurea,  attributed  to  Baccio  Pintelli, 
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was  erected  under  Julius  II.  The  CasteUo  contains  an  extensive 
but  comparatively  uninteresting  collection  of  inscriptions  and  relics 
from  the  excavations.  The  most  important  object  is  a  large  marble 
Ara,  with  reliefs  relating  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  hill  on 
which  tbe  CasteUo  stands  affords  a  good  view. 

The  Ostia  of  antiquity,  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  extended 
westwards  along  the  Tiber,  from  the  present  village,  as  far  as  Torre 
Boaceiana.  It  was  a  large  commercial  town,  and  though  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  it  lost  some  of  its  importance  through  the  chok- 
ing up  of  the  harhour  by  the  Tiber,  it  afterwards  regained  its  in^ 
fluential  position.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to  numerous  national- 
ities and  various  religions;  Christianity  also  was  introduced  here  at 
an  early  period.    The  bishopric  of  Ostia,  according  to  some  accounts, 
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was  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St. 
Augustine,  died  here. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  (r.)  is  a  plain  osteria,  where  the 
custodian  is  to  be  found  (fee  for  the  excursion  2-3  fr.).  The  Tombs ^ 
which  extend  in  a  line  beyond  the  Porta  Romana  of  the  Ancient  Town^ 
are  reached  in  5  min.  from  the  gate.  Most  of  the  reliefs  found  here  are 
now  in  the  Lateran  (p.  269).  In  3  min.  the  gate  of  the  old  town  is 
reached.  Where  the  road  forks,  we  ascend  slightly  to  the  right  to 
the  (5  min.)  *Fonim,  excavated  in  1880-81,  a  square  structure,  each 
side  of  which  was  265  ft.  long,  and  which  was  surrounded  vrith 
colonnades.  The  portico  on  the  S.  contained  marble  columns,  the 
others  brick  columns  encased  in  stucco.  At  a  later  period  the  colon^ 
nades  were  divided  into  a  series  of  small  chambers  (best  seen  at  the 
S.E.  comer),  which  served  as  the  offices  of  various  Collegia  or  guilds, 
such  as  the  lumberers  who  conveyed  timber  to  Rome  and  the  boat- 
men of  Terracina.    In  the  centre  of  the  forum  is  the  substructure 
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of  a  Ttmplum  ^in  afUis',  80  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition  and  have  been  almost  entirely  stripped 
of  their  marble  lining ,  while  the  altar  has  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  Adjoining  the  S.  colonnade  of  thefomm  is  the  rear-wall  of  the 
*  Theatre,  of  which  considerable  remains  of  both  stage  and  anditor- 
inm  are  extant.  This  ediflce,  bnilt  in  the  early  imperial  period,  per- 
haps by  M.  Agrippa,  was  restored  by  Septimius  Sevems  in  196-7, 
and  again,  in  a  very  imperfect  and  hasty  manner,  in  the  4th  or  5th 
centary.  Numerous  marble  bases  with  inscriptions,  brought  from 
the  forum  at  the  last  restoration ,  may  be  seen  below  the  seats  in 
the  central  corridor  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Farther 
to  the  W.  rises  a  handsome  and  conspicuous  *Ttm.pU^  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  was  the  only  visible  relic  of  an- 
cient Ostia.  The  cella,  of  admirable  masonry,  is  well  preserved; 
the  threshold  consists  of  a  single  block  of  African  marble,  16  ft. 
in  length.  The  vaulted  substructions  contain  the  receptacles  for  the 
sacred  vessels  (famUsae),  Farther  to  the  S.  is  the  shrine  of  the  Magna 
Mater,  excavated  in  1869,  an  irregular  quadrangular  structure  with 
a  colonnade  on  each  side,  where  the  statue  of  Atthis  mentioned 
at  p.  270,  was  found.  —  We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  follow 
the  street  leading  straight  from  the  back  of  the  temple  to  the  river. 
This  street,  50  ft.  in  width,  was  flanked  with  rows  of  pillars ,  be- 
hind which  were  shops  and  private  houses;  it  is  the  most  exten- 
sive construction  of  the  kind  which  now  remains  to  us.  At  the  mod- 
em house  we  diverge  to  the  left  and  skirt  the  Tiber  to  (10  ndn.) 
the  *Bath8,  which  are  of  moderate  size ;  the  positions  of  the  furnace, 
swimming-basin,  hot-bath  (caldarhan),  etc.,  are  traceable. 

Proceeding  towards  the  road  on  the  Tiber,  we  arrive  in  5  min. 
at  a  Store  Chamhery  with  thirty  earthen  jars  for  keeping  wine,  oil, 
and  grain,  imbedded  in  the  floor.  Then ,  2  min.  farther,  are  much 
more  extensive  Botha  with  a  palestra ,  etc. ,  probably  erected  by 
Antoninus  Pius;  a  large  mosaic  pavement  in  the  principal  haU 
represents  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth.  Adjacent  is  a  small 
Mithraeum,  with  an  inscription  on  the  mosaic  pavement.  —  On  the 
roadside ,  Just  beyond  the  baths ,  are  remains  of  arches  of  tufa  and 
travertine  of  the  republican  era ,  which  probably  belonged  to  a  har- 
bour. In  74  ^^-  ii^oro  ▼c  reach  the  road  leading  ftom  the  £.  side  of 
the  town  to  LaurerUum,  where  a  number  of  graves  and  columbaria 
have  been  discovered.    Thence  back  to  Ostia,  3/^  M. 

A  cairiage-road  leads  from  Ostia  to  (2  M.)  ^CasUl  Fusano, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  pine-forest.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Morchese  Sacchetti  in  the  .16th  cent. ,  and  fortified  against 
pirates,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Chigi,  who  leased  it  in  1888 
to  the  royal  family.  A  pleasant  road,  with  an  ancient  pavement  of 
basalt,  leads  hence  to  the  sea,  II/2  M.  distant. 
«  M*^'^  ^^*^^  ^?**"o  to  Tbr  Patemo,  %  form  near  the  ancient  LaurenCnm, 

fh?;,- J  J'lSf  '^'**'.  *yl**®  ***  (*V2  M.)  Pratiea,  an  insigniacant  village  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  lavinium,  -»     "•• 
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About  e  H.  Crom  Pntlu  uid   11  M.  from  Allwna  liu  Ardni,   Uie  u- 
cienl  capiUI  il  lb«  Kulnli,  ooe  of  lb«  tt«  towns  oC  Litium  which  eien  In 

Eu-ly  dsa«r(«d  for  tbl>  reason,  Aril«>  hu  pnaerTcd,  upsclally  in  iti  foni^ 
Hulioni,  ■>  more  utique  ippeannce  thu  ^n;  otber  Lilln  town.  The 
wretched  modem  vllUfe  (I5U  inbub.)  occgpiea  the  ilte  of  the  old  clt*del 
nn  &  bill  with  aTlillcidly  precipllom  tidea.  Tbere  ere  remuni  of  muilve 
wklli  of  diS^nnt  periods  et  TSrloiu  pUcel ;  end  two  nmperU  with  ditchea, 
•eveni  bund  red  rMdi  iDog,  like  the  wad  I  of  genius  nt  Kooit. 


AuMit  Im  1  hr.  (fuea  3  fr.  6U,  1  (r,  60,  1  fr.  76  o. ;  Ihrongh-Hcket  ft, 
.me  to  Aniio  6  fr.  60,  1  (r.  80,  3  fi.  15  c,  relnrn  3  fr.  50,  6  ft.  6&,  1 


Otniaa*  witb  one  hone  lo  Heltuno  tor  1-3  pen.  1  fr,.  each  Uldlt  pen. 
30  c.  moie.  —  OimnlbDi  23  c. 

and  Tor  Ca'ldan  (to  the  H.). 

The  little  flshing-Uwn  of  Porta  d'Atuio,  oi  simply  Xntio,  aa  It 
has  recently  become  customaiy  to  call  it,  a  faioaiite  leEort  of 
the  Romaiu  dniing  tlie  hathiag'seaion  (Jnne,  July,  and  August), 
in  splla  of  ita  liability  to  fevei,  aaonpiea  the  site  of  the  sneJent 
Antium. 

early  period,  the  pUce  where  Coriolanua  lought  refuge  when  baniibed 
(rcw  Borne  In  B.  O.  490,  wai  compelled  In  46S  lo  Buccnmb  to  the  Romans. 
IB  S3B,  when  all  the  L.atini  were  conquered,  Anlium  reeeWed  a  Roman 
colony,  aod  was  Ibua  permanently  oniled  with  Rome.  EiteDiWe  villas 
were  erected  here  towards  Ihe  end  of  the  repnblic.  Cicero  possenied  an 
eiUte  (t  Anlium,  the  Iranqnilllly  »nd  cbarms  of  which  he  highly  eitoli 
(Atl.  W.  8).  Xlie  emperorg  alao,  eBpeeially  those  of  the  Julian  bouae 
(CaligiiU.  Cliudliia,  Nero),  built  cnunlry-bouiei  berei  and  tboofb  at  a 
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ftad  the  placei  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  temple  of  Fortune,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.  I.  35),  where  oracular  responses  were  giTcn,  eziated 
until  the  latest  era  of  paganism.  The  place  was  entirely  deserted  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  the  16th  cent,  it  began  to  be  rebuilt.  The  present 
town  dates  almost  wholly  from  the  period  after  the  restoration  of  the 
harbour  by  Innocent  XII.  (1696). 

The  tramway-terminus  lies  close  to  tlie  Piazza,  and  a  few  paces 
from  the  harbour.  The  Utter  is  small,  and  as  it  opens  to  the  S.,  is 
in  continual  danger  of  being  sanded  up.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
mole  may  be  seen  opposite,  in  the  direction  of  Nettuno,  near  the  new 
bathing-establishment. 

A  pretty  walk  leads  to  the  Areo  MutOj  turning  to  the  right  ftrom 
the  lighthouse  (Faro)  and  descending  to  the  beach  beyond  a  solitary 
column.  The  promontory  is  pierced  with  antique  passages,  belong- 
ing to  a  large  TlUa,  which  was,  perhaps,  built  by  one  of  the  emp- 
erors. Picturesque  yiew  of  the  ruin-strewn  beach.  The  Apollo 
Belvedere  (and  probably  the  Diana  of  Versailles  also}  was  found 
here. 

Close  by  the  town  itself  is  the  Villa  Albani,  commanding  pretty 
views  from  its  neglected  grounds ;  we  reach  it  by  ascending  from 
the  Piazza,  crossing  the  rails  in  the  Via  della  Gapitale.  and  then 
turning  to  the  right.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Villa  Corsini  or 
Mencacci  (usually  inaccessible)  Continuing  along  the  Yia  della 
Capitale  and  ascending  the  hill  straight  in  front,  we  come  upon  the 
remains  of  an  antique  wall.   Fine  survey  of  the  town  and  sea. 

The  Tramway  fbom  Anzio  to  Nettuno  (see  below ;  in  7  min., 
fares  35,  20  c.)  follows  the  high-road  (172^0*  Adjoining  the  rail- 
way signal-box  No.  31  is  the  side-entrance  to  the  — 

*  Villa  Borghese  (main  entrance  opposite  the  Casino  generally 
closed),  which  is  surrounded  by  fine  shady  trees.  When  occupied 
by  the  family  the  villa  can  be  visited  only  with  a  special  permesso, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal.  Borghese  (p.  184)  in  Rome.  The  casino 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx ;  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns, capitals,  and  other  remains  have  been  found  here  at  various 
points.  An  alley  of  trees  (Olmata)  ascends  from  the  S.  exit  of  the 
villa  to  the  little  Casino  Soffredini,  which  affords  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Anzio  and  Nettuno.  —  From  the  gate  of  the  villa  to  Nettuno, 
VaM. 

Nettuno  (Trattoria  della  Ferrovia)^  which  depends  for  its  interest 
on  its  picturesque  situation,  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  settlement 
of  the  Saracens.  The  native  costume  of  the  women  is  picturesque, 
but  it  is  now  worn  only  on  holidays.  —  A  coast-road  leads  from  Nettuno 
to  (7V2  M')  Aatura,  where  there  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
villas,  and  where  Cicero  also  once  possessed  a  villa.  A  tower,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  belonged  to  a  castle  in  which 
prince  Conradin  ofSwabia  sought  refuge  with  Jacopo  Frangipctni  af- 
ter the  Battle  of  Tagliacozzo.  The  latter ,  however ,  delivered  him 
up  to  Charles  of  Anjon,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  at  Naples. 
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AffomeriUtt^  Greek  S..  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  436-424  B.C.  —  (zzxii). 

Albam(Albano), Franc.,  Bol. P.,  1578- 
1660. 

Alberti,  Leon  Batt..  Flor.  A.,  1405-72. 
—  (xlix.  92). 

Aleamenet,  Greek  S.,  pupil  of  Phi- 
dias, ca.  490-398  B.C.  —  (zxxii). 

Alfant,  Domenico  di  Paris,  TJmbr.  P., 
1483-1558.  —  (48). 

Algardi,  Ah,  Bol.S.,  A.,  1592-1664. 

AlUffri,  Ant.,  see  Corregffio. 

AlUfri,  Alets.,  Flor.  P.,  1535-1607. 

— ,  Cristo/anoy  Flor.  P.,  1577-1621. 

Alunno,  Niecolb  (di  Liberatore)  da  Fo- 
Ugno,  tJmbr.  P.,  ca.  1430-1502.  — 
(48.  79). 

AtMTighi,  see  Caravaggio,  Mich. 

Atmnanati,  Bart.,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1511-92. 

Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Oiov.,  Flor. 
P.,  1387-1455.  —  (83). 

Anguifsota,  So/oniiha,  Crem.  P.,  1539- 
1625. 

Apelles,  Greek  P.,  356-308  B.C.  — 
(xxxiii). 

Amol/o  d€l  (di)  Cambio,  see  Cambio. 

Arpino,  il  Cavalier e  d"*  (Oitu.  Ceeari), 
Rom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640.  —  (Iviii). 

Bandinelti,  Baedo,  Flor.  S.,  1493-1560. 

Barharella,  Oiorgio,  see  Giorgione. 

Barbieriy  see  Ouerdno. 

Barili,  Ant,  and  Giov.^  Sien.  wood- 
carvers,  firsthalf  of  16th  cent.— (23). 

Bama  or  Berna.  Sien.  P.,  d.  1381.  — 
(23). 

BaroceiOy  Federigo,  Rom.  P.,  imitator 
of  Correggio,  1S28-1612.  —  (97). 

Bartoli,  TaddeOj  see  Taddeo. 

Bariolo,  Domenteo  di,  see  Oomenieo. 

Bartolommeo  delta  Porta,  Fra,  Flor. 
P.,  1475-1517. 

Bassano,  F^ane.  (da  Ponte),  father 
of  Jacopo,  Ven.  P.,  1648-9i. 

— ,  Jaeopo(da  Ponte),  Ven.  P.,  1510-92. 

Batoni,  Pompeo,  Rom.  P.,  1706-1787. 

Baszi,  Oiov.  Ant.,  see  Sodoma. 


Beecafumi,  Domenieo,  Sien.  P.,  1486- 

1551.  —  (23). 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  Ven.  P.,  1426-1516. 
Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,   Sien.  P.,    d. 

1517.  —  (23). 
Berchem  (Berghem),    Claat  Pietenx, 

Dutch  P.,  1620-1683. 
Berettini,  Pietro,  see  Cortona. 
Bernardo  Rossellino,  Flor.  A.,  16th 

cent. 
Bernini,  Giov.  Lorenzo,  Rom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680.  —  (lix). 
BoedaSj  Greek  S.,  son  of  Lysippus.  — 

(xxxiii). 
Bologna,  Giov.  da,    or    Giambologna 

(Jean  de  Boullogne  of  Douai),    S., 

1524-1608. 
Bonfigli.  see  Buonfigli. 
Bonifacto(Boni/azio)  the  Elder,  d.l540, 

the  Younger,  d.  1553,  the  Youngest, 

ca.  1566-79,  Ven.  P. 
Bonvieino,  see  Moretto. 
Bordone,  Paris,  Ven.  P.,  1500-70. 
Borgognone.  Ambrogio,  da  Fossano, 

Mil.  P.,  1455? -1524?. 
Borromini,  Franc.,  Rom.  A.,  S.,  1599- 

1667.  —  (Iviii). 
Botticelli,  Aless.  or  Sandro,  Flor.  P., 

1446-1510.  —  (xlix). 
BramantCy  Donate,  A,,  1444-1614.  — 

(li.  —  (3omp.  also  the  Index,  under 

'Rome'). 
BrU,  Paul,  Flem.  P.,  1566-1626. 
Broneino,  Angelo,  Flor.  P.,  150^72. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo. 
Buonjlgli    (or    BonflgU),    Benedetto, 

Umbr.  P.,  ca.  1420^.  1496.  —  (48). 
Buontalenti,  Bern., Flor.  A.,  1636-1606. 

Oagnaeei  (Canlassi),  Outdo,  Bol.  P., 

1601-1661. 
Caliari,  Paolo,  see  Veronese. 
Cambiaso,  Luea,  Gen.  P.,  1527-86. 
Cambio,  Amol/o  del  (di),  Flor.  A.,  S., 

1240-1311. 
Campagna,  Oiroldmo,  Ven.  S.,  pupil 

of  Jac.  Sansovino,  1552-1623. 
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Camueeini^  Vine.,  Rom.  P.,  1773-1844. 

Canaletto  (Antonio  Canale).  Ven.P., 
1697-1768. 

Canova,  Antonio,  8.,  1757-1832. 

Caprina,  Amadeo  or  Jieo  del.  Bom. 
A.,  d.  1601. 

Caravaggio,  MiehelangeloAmerighi  da, 
Lomb.  «nd  Bom.  P.,  1569-1609.  — 
(Iviii). 

— ,  PoUdHro  Caldara  da.  Bom.  P., 
1495-1543. 

Cardi,  Luigi,  see  OigoU. 

Carpi,  Oirol.  da,  Ferr.  P.,  1501-68. 

Carraed,  Agoitino,  Bol.  P..  1558-1601. 

— ,  Annihale,  brother  of  Agostino, 
Bol.  P.,  1560-1609.  —  Ovi"). 

--,  Lodovieo,  Bol.  P.,  1555-1619. 
'Camteei.  see  Pontormo. 

CavaUint,  Pietro,  Bom.  P.  and  mo- 
saicist,  14th  cent.  —  (xlviii). 

CelUni,  Benvenuto,  Flor.  8.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-72. 

Cephiiodoius  the  Eldef,  Greek  S.  (per- 
haps father  of  Praxiteles).  —  (xxxii). 

— .  the  Younger,  Greek  8.,  son  of  Prax- 
iteles. —  (xxxii). 

Cignani,  Carlo,  Bol.  P.,  1628-1719.  — 
(89). 

Cigoli  (Luigi  Cardi  da),  Flor.  P.,  1559- 
1613. 

Cimabue,  Oiov.,  Flor.  P.,  1240? -1302?. 

Claude  le  Lorrain  (  QelUe),  French  P., 
1600-82. 

Clovio,  Don  OitiUo,  P.  of  miniatures, 
pupil  of  Giul.  Bom.,  1498-1578. 

Cornelius,  Peter  v,.  Germ.  P.,  1788- 
1867.  —  Oix). 

Correggio(AnfonioAUegri  da),  Parm. 
P.,  1494? -1534. 

Cortona,  Pietro  (Berettini),  da,  Flor. 
A.,  P.,  1596-1669.  —  (46). 

CotmaH,  the.  Bom.  S.  and  mosaicists, 
13th  cent.  —  (xlvii). 

Crediy  Lorenzo di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 

Crestt,Dom.,  da  Passignano,  Flor. P., 

Crivelli,  Carlo,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1468-93. 
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Volterra,  Daniele  da  (D.  BtcdareUi), 

Flor.  P.,  1509-66.  —  (10). 


Zampieri,  see  Domeniehino, 
Zucchero  (Zucearo),  Federigo,  Bom, 

P.,  1560-1609.  —  (Iviii). 
— ,  Taddeo,  Bom.  P.,  1529-68. 
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▲bete,  XoBte  deir  11. 
Acquftlagna  101. 
Acqaa  Acetosa  337. 

—  Felice  168.  346.  847. 

—  Xarcia  347. 

—  Paola  390. 

—  SanU  346. 

—  Vergine  163.  345. 
Acque  Albule  371. 
Adriana,  VQJa  874. 
JEaia  106. 
^thalla  12. 
Affile  386. 
AgosU38a 
Agylla  893. 
Albacina  106. 109. 
Alba  Longa  372. 
Alban  Xoantaina,  tbe  368. 
Albano  368. 
— .  Lago  di  866. 
Albano  Laziale  364.  368. 
Albanom  368. 
Albareae  3. 
Albegna  3. 
— ,  river  8. 
Albinia  8. 
Allerona  61. 
Allia  341. 

Almo,  brook  848.  861. 
Alsion  392. 
Alslam  7. 
Alviano  61. 
Amelia  87. 
Amerla  87. 
Amiata,  Monte  18. 
Amone  88.  89. 
Ancona  102. 
Anemo  ^88. 
8.  Angek)  (near  Grosseto) 

18. 
-^  in  Vado  101. 
Angliari  56. 
Angnillara  391. 
Anio,  riTer  341.  842.  871. 
Anio  noTUB  180. 
Ansa,  the  92. 
S.  Anaano  in  Dofana  37. 
Ansciano,  Hte.  d*  57. 
Ansedonia  4. 
Antemnee  341.  336. 
Antico,  Xonte  18. 
Anticoli  380. 


8.  Antimo  17. 

Antiam  897. 

Ansio,  or  Porto  d'Anxio, 

897. 
Apennines,  the  102.  etc. 
Appia  Antioa,  Fortezza 

— ,  via  348. 

Aqna  Alexandrina  846. 

—  Claudia  347. 

—  Ferentina  367. 

—  Xarcia  847.  879. 
Aquee  Albulse  878. 

—  ApoUinarea  3^. 

—  SalTiee  854. 

—  Tauri  7. 
Arbia  16. 

-,  river  17.  22.  87. 
8.  Arcangelo  91. 
Arco  Xuto  398. 

—  Osenro  387. 
Ardea  397. 
Arezzo  38. 

Argentario.  Honte  3. 
Ariccia  370. 
Aricciana,  Valle  870. 
Ariminiim  9Q. 
Ariminas  94. 
Amo,  river  42. 
Arretinm  88. 
Arrone,  river  4.  7.  390. 

391. 
Artemisio,  Xonte  882. 
Anus,  Tomb  of  369. 
Arvales,  Orove  of  the 

393. 
Asciano  16^ 
Ascoli  88. 

Asdrubale,  Honte  d'  93. 
Assino,  the  57. 
AMisi  75. 

AstagnOfHonte  102. 
Astnra  398. 
Attidinm  109. 
Attigliano  66. 
Angustanns,  Vicus  894,  i 
Augnstns,   Bridge  of  87. 
Anximum  105. 

Bachetona,  La  11. 
Badia  del  Furlo  101. 

—  of  a  Severo  65. 


Bagnaia  71. 
Bagni  873. 
Bagno  a  Horbo  8. 
Bagnorea  69. 
Balneum  Regis  69. 
Baize,  Le  11.  56. 
Baschi  66. 

Bassano  Teverino  66. 
— ,  Lake  of  66. 
Bassiano  887. 
Bastia  74. 
Bedesis  89. 
Belcaro  87. 

Belreapiro,  Villa  356. 
Belvedere,  Osteria  di  366. 
8.  Benedetto  90. 

—  (convent  near  Su- 
biaco)  381. 

S.  Bernardino  99. 

Bertinoro  90. 

Betolle  42. 

Bevagna  80. 

Bibbiena  42. 

Bieda  73. 

Bisentina  66. 

Blera  78. 

Bolsena  65. 

— ,  Lago  di  66. 

Bomarzo  67. 

Borghese,  Villa  334.  896. 

Borghetto  67. 

Boi^  del  Hagazzini  12. 

—  di  8.  Xarino  94. 
— -  S.  Sepolcro  56. 
Bovillee  860. 
Bracciano  391. 

— ,  Lago  di  391. 
Branca  59. 
Bruna,  river  2. 
Buche  de*  Saracini ,  Le 

11. 
Bucine  38. 
Bulicame  72. 
Buonconvento  17. 
Borano,  river  101. 

Osecina  1. 
Caere  7.  392. 
Geesena  90. 
Caffarella,  brook  351. 
CagU  101. 
Gales  101. 
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GaUe  101. 

Gallorl,  S.  Maria  Aasimta 

di  16. 
Calvo,  Monte  57. 
Gamaldoli  365.  42.  9&. 
Camerino  108. 
Camerinum  Umbromm 

106. 
GamiMigna  di  Roma  906. 

7. 
Campana,  Grotta  890. 
Gampollo  81. 
Gampiglia  i. 
Gampo  d''Anmbale  372. 

—  Beggiano  57. 
Gamuscia  43. 
Gandigliano,  river  101. 
Ganoscio  67. 
Cantalupo  380. 
Ganterano  380. 
Gantiano  101. 
Gapalbio  4. 
Gapanne,  Monie  12. 
Gapanneile,  Le  347.  367. 
Gapo  di  Bove  349. 
Gapoliveri  12. 
Gapordano  11. 
Gapraja  12. 
Gaprarola  73. 
Garceri,  Eremo  delle  78. 
Gareiae  380. 

Garsulee  56. 

Gasale  del  Fbntanile  69. 

—  di  Prima  PorU  387. 

—  Botondo  350. 
Gascate  delle  Marmore86. 
Casentino,  the  42. 
Gasino  di  Terra  8. 
Gassia,  Via  69.  386.  889. 
Gaatagneto  1. 
Caatel  d'Asso  72. 

—  Bolognese  88. 

—  Durante  56. 

—  S.  Elia  74. 
Gaatelfldardo  106. 
Gaatel  Fiorentino  13. 

—  Fiisano  396. 

—  Gandolfo  369. 

—  Ginbileo  68.  341. 

—  di  8.  Leo  94. 

—  Hadama  879. 

—  del  Piano  18. 

—  S.  Pietro  81. 

—  Planio  109. 

—  Porziano  394. 

—  Baimondo  106. 

—  Sayelli  368. 

—  Todino  56. 
Gastelaccio  72. 
Gastellum  Asia  72. 
Gaatelnuovo  8. 
Gastelnnovo  dell'  Abbate 

17. 


Gastiglione  345. 

—  Fiorentino  43. 

—  del  Lago  59. 

—  d'Orcia  18. 

—  della  Peacaia  2. 

—  Teverino  W. 
— ,  Palnde  di  3. 
— ,  Promontory  of  2. 
GastrimcBninm  367. 
Gatillo,  Monte  377. 
Cattolica,  La  94. 
Gava,  La,  di  Gapordano 

11. 
Gave,  Flume  di  384. 
Gavi  384. 
GavOf  Monte  371. 
Ceccarelli,  Vigna  388. 
Gecchina  368. 
Gechignola  348. 
Gecina  1.  8. 
— ,  river  1.  8. 
Gellole  la 
Gelsa  36. 
Gentum  GelliB  6. 
Gerboli  12. 
— ,  Monte  8. 
Cere  nuovo  |902. 
Gerfone,  the  56. 
GeH  392. 
Gertaldo  13. 
Gervara  38a  373. 
— ,  Grottoea  of  373. 
Gervetri  392. 
Gesano,  river  101. 
8.  Geaareo;09teria  di346. 
Cesena  90. 
Ceai  87. 
Getinale  37. 
Getona  61. 
— ,  Monti  di  20. 
Ghiana,river  16. 18. 42. 60. 
Ghianciano  20. 
Chiaravalle  106. 
Ghiarone  4. 
Ghiasdo,  river  60. 74. 101. 

109. 
Ghientl,  the  107. 
Ghiusi  60.  20. 
— ,  Lake  of  20. 
Ghiusure  16. 
Ciampino  367.  363. 
Giminius,  Mons  73. 
Gineto  Romano  379. 
Ginigiano  18. 
Gircello,  Monte  382. 
Giterna  56. 
GittJt  di  Gastello  56. 

—  della  Pieve  61. 
GivitJt  Gastellana  67. 

—  Lavinia  382. 
Givitanova,  Porto  107. 
Givitk  Vecchia  6. 
Givit^a  385. 


iGlanis  43. 
Glitumnofl  80.  81. 
Glivufl  Ginnae  338. 
Glnainm  60. 
GdllaUa  373. 
GoUe  13. 
>>  di  Val  d'Elsa  11.  14. 

—  del  PoeteUo  380. 

—  Salvetti  1. 
GoUesdpoli  87. 
8.  Golomba  36. 
Colonia  Fideos  Julia 

Arretium  38. 

—  Julia  Hispellum  79. 

—  Julia  Senensis  21. 

—  Junonia  67. 

—  Kepenaia  74. 
Oolonna  2.  346. 
— ,  near  Grosseto  2. 

,  Parco  di  361. 
Gompatri  366. 
Gompiobbi  37. 
Gonca,  river  94. 
Gonero,  Monte  106. 
Cora  3^. 
Corcolle  345. 
Cori  386. 

Cometo  (Tarqniaii)  4. 
Gomionlum  o74. 
Gorrignaleto,  Monte  380. 
Corsignano  20. 
Corsini,  ViUa  398. 
Cortona  43. 
Cosa  4. 

Cottacciaro  101. 
S.  Costanza  842.  xlvi. 
S.  Costanzo  56. 
Cremera,  the  837.  388. 
Cruatumiua  rapax  94. 
Curea  68. 

Cigentia  380. 
8.  Donato  11. 
8.  Donnino  13. 
Dorica  Ancon  102. 
Durante,  Caatel  56. 

8.  Eclistio  68. 
Egeria,  Grotto  of  351. 
8.  Egidio,  Alto  di  45. 
Elba  12. 
Ellera  46. 
Elaa,  river  13. 
Emiasarium  of  the  Lago 

Albano  369. 
—  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi 

371.      ^ 
Empoli  13. 
Ercole,  Port'  3. 
Eaino,  river  102.  106. 
Etruscan  Towna  389.  72, 
S.  Eugenio,  Abbazia  di  37. 
Eugubium  58. 
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Fabriano  109. 

8.  Facondino  109. 

FaenB»  88. 

Falconftra  87.  102.  108. 

Falcone,  Monte  346. 

Falconieri,  Villa  366. 

Falerii  67. 

Falerinm  KoTom  67. 

Fano  99. 

Fanam  Fortnnae  99. 

—  Vacunae  880. 

—  Voltumnn  69. 
Faaglia  1. 
Faventia  88. 
Ferentinum  69. 
Ferento  69. 

Ferrata,  Orotta  364.  367. 
— ,  Osteria  della  880. 
Ficulle  61. 
Fidenn  880.  841. 
Figline  38. 
Filomarino,  Osteria  di 

341. 
Flora,  river  4. 
Fiumicino  394.  7. 
— ,  river  91. 
Florence  94. 
Foggia  105. 
Fo^lia,  river  94.  96. 
Fojano  42. 
Foligno  79. 
FoUonica  2. 
Fontanile,   Gasale  del 

69 
Fonte  degli  Oratinl  380. 
Fori!  89. 
Forlimpopoli  90. 
Formello  389. 
— ,  F088O  di  387. 
Formica,  ialand  2. 
Forum  Cassii  72. 

—  Clodil  391. 

—  Livii  89. 

—  Popilii  90. 

—  Sempronil  101. 
Fosaanaova  388. 
Fossato  69.  101.  109. 
Fossa  Tralani  394. 
Fosso  di  Formello  389. 

—  deir  Isola  389. 

—  di   Ponte  di   Nona 
346. 

—  di'Valca  389. 
Fossombrone  104. 

8.  Francesco  (Sabine 
Mts.)  386. 

—  (Fojano)  42. 
Frascati  364. 
Frassinetto  43. 
Fratoccbie,  Le  360. 
Fregense  7. 
Frosinone  388. 
Fulginiom  79. 


Furbara  7. 
Forlo  Pass  101. 

OabU  346. 
Galera  890. 
8.  Galgano  37. 
Oallese  67. 
Gallicano  345. 
Gallinas,  Villa  ad  837. 
GaUoro  370. 
Gambettola  91. 
Gavignano  3SS, 
Gavorrano  2. 
8.  Gemine  66. 
Genazsano  384. 
Genga,  La  109. 
Gennaro,  Monte  379. 
Genzano  370. 
S.  Giacomo  81. 
Giano,  brook  109. 
Giglio  13. 
8.  Gimignano  14. 
S.  Giovanni  38. 

—  d'Asso  17. 

—  di  Ponte  alio  Spino 
37. 

S.   Girolamo,  convent 

11. 
Giove,  Monte  100. 
Giovi  42. 
Giulianello  386. 
— ,  Lago  di  386. 
Ginncano  84. 
8.  Giustino  66. 
Gonfolina,  the  13. 
Gordiani,  Villaof  the  845. 
Gorgona  12. 
Gradara  96. 
Granaiolo  13. 
Grano,  Monte  del  347. 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  105. 
Graviscse  6. 
Grosseto  3. 
Grotta  Ganipana  390. 

—  Ferrata  367. 

—  d'Orlando  74. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  361. 
Gualdo  Tadino  109. 
Guaaco,  Monte  102. 
Gubbio  67. 

Hadrian's  Villa  374. 
Helvia  Bicina  107. 
Hispellnm  79. 
Horace,  Villa  of  878. 
HorU  67. 

Igilinm  13. 
Iguvinm  68. 
Uva  12. 
Imola  88. 

Imperiale,  Villa  96. 
Incisa  38. 


Inferno,  Valle  deir  888. 
Inghiramt  Villa  11. 
Interamna  86. 
Isaums,  river  94. 
Isola  Fameae  3B9. 

—  Maggiore  46. 

—  Minore  46. 

—  Polvese  46. 

—  Sacra  894. 

Jesi  106. 

Jupiter  Apenninos, 

Temple  of  101. 
Jupiter  Latiaris, 

Temple  of  372. 

Labico  846. 

Labicum  346. 

La  Cava  di  Caporeiano 

11. 
Lacua  Albanus  369. 

—  Ciminius  78. 

—  Kemorensifl  371. 

—  Preliufl  8. 

—  Sabatinua  991. 

—  Trasimenufl  45. 

—  Vadimonis  67. 

—  Vulsiniensia  66. 
Ladispoli  7. 

La  Genga  109. 

—  Magliana  3^.  7. 

—  Mola  370. 
Lago  Zolforeo  8. 
Lanuvium  382. 
Larderello  8. 
La  Storta  889. 
Laterina  38. 
Latium  338. 

La  Tolfk  7. 
Lanrentum  396. 
Lavinium  396. 
Le  Balse  11.  66. 
Le  Vene  81. 
Licenza  380. 
— ,  river  379.  380. 
Livia,  VUla  of  887. 
liOreto  106. 
Lucignano  18. 
Luco,  Monte  84. 
Lncretilis,  Mons  880. 
Lugnano  346. 
Lunghezxa  373. 

Kaccarese  7. 
— ,  Stagno  di  7. 
Maccbia  di  Ostia  894. 
Macerata  107. 
Madonna  del  Biion  Gon- 

siglio  384. 
'  del  Calcinajo  48. 

—  del  Gampo  384. 

—  delle  (3aae  380. 
»  del  Monte  386. 
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Madonna  del  SaMO  43. 
Hecenas,  Villa  of  879 
Magazzini,  Borgo  dei  12. 
Magione  46. 
Magliana  7.  383. 
Hagliano  67. 
Halafede,  Ost.  di  394. 
8.  Uama  42.  • 
Mandela  d8a 
Marano,  river  94. 
Marches,  the  88. 
M[arciana  12. 
Marecchia,  river  91.  92. 

94. 
Maremme,  the  1.  2. 
8.  Maria  degli  Angeli  75. 

—  AsranU  di  Callori  16. 

—  di  Cesareo  390. 

—  deUe  Oraaie  42.  84. 

—  del  Monte  91. 

^  d«'lla  Qu«rcia  71. 

—  di  Qaintili'ilo  378. 

—  dei  Servi  61. 

—  della  Villa  b84. 
8.  Marinella  7. 
Marino  367.  368. 
8.  Marino  94. 
Mario,  Mte.  388. 
8.  Marmi  9. 
Marmoraja  36. 
Marmore,  86. 

— ,  Caacate  delle  86. 
Marotto  101. 
Marrana,  the  256. 
Marta,  river  4.  6. 
Martana  66. 

8.  Martino  al  Piano  101. 
Maasa  Marittima  2. 
Masai,  Monte  11. 
MateUca  108. 
Meloria  12. 
Mentana  68.  343. 
Metanros  101. 
Mevanla  80. 
S.  Mezzano,  Villa  88. 
Mignone,  river  6. 
Milvitts,  Pons  336. 
S.Miniatodei  Tedeschi  la 
Mola,  La  370. 
Mondragone,  Villa  366. 
Moline  96. 
Mons  Alhanns  372. 

—  Ciminias  73. 

—  Lncretilifl  380. 

—  Sacer  343. 
Montalcino  17. 
Montalto  4. 
Montarozzi  6. 
Monte  deirAbete  11. 

—  Amiata  18. 

—  Antico  18. 

—  Aperto  22. 

—  Argentario  3. 


Monte  Artemisio  382. 

—  d'Asdrtibale  101. 
>-  8.  Bartolo  96. 

—  Gapanne  12. 

—  Catillo  377. 

—  Catini  11. 

—  Cavo  871. 
Montecchio  43. 
Monte  Cerboli  8. 

—  Cello  374. 

—  Cimlnio  78. 

—  Cireello  382. 

—  Compatri  866. 

—  Conero  106. 

—  Corona  57. 

—  Corrignaleto  380. 

—  Cristo  18. 
Montefalco  80. 
Montefiascone  69. 
Montefiorentino  55. 
Monte  Gennaro  879. 

—  Giove  100. 

—  del  Grano  347. 

—  Gnasco  102. 

—  Luco  84. 
Montelupo  13. 
Monte  Maggiore  56. 
Montemarciano  102. 
Monte  Mario  838. 

—  Massi  11. 

—  Nero  1. 

—  Oliveto  Maggiore  16. 

—  Pescali  3.  18. 

—  Petrara- 101. 

—  Porzio  366. 
Montepulciano  18. 
— ,  Lago  di  20. 
Monte  Riggioni  16. 

—  Romano  73. 

—  Rosso  109. 

—  Rotondo  fnear  Rome') 
68.  341.  343. 

(near  Volterra)  8. 

—  8ansavino  42. 
Montesanto  107. 
Monte  Semprevisa  387. 

—  Somma  84. 

—  Subasio  78. 

—  Trevi  387. 
Montevarchi  38. 
M(mti  di  Cetona  20. 
Montone,  river  89. 
Montone  Monte  Gastelli 

57. 
8.  Mastiola  a  Torri  (Val 
di  Merge)  37. 

Nar  87. 
Kami  87. 
Nemi  371. 
— ,  Lago  di  371. 
Kepete  74. 
Nepi  68.  74. 


Keqninnm  87. 
Nera,  river  66.  86. 
Nera  Montoro  87. 
Nero,  Mte.  1. 
Nero's  Tomb  389. 
Kettuno  398. 
Ninfa  387. 
Kocera  109. 
Nomentam  343. 
Norba  387. 
Korchia  73. 
Norma  387. 
Nnceria  109. 

Olevano  384. 

Ombrone,  river  8. 13. 16. 

Ontanese  3^2. 

Oratini,  Fonte  degli  380. 

Orbetello  8. 

Orcia,  river  18. 

Orciano  1. 

Orcle  73. 

9.  Oreste  68. 

Oriando,  Grotta  d'  74. 

Orte  67.  87. 

Orvieto  61. 

Osa,  river  8. 

Osimo  105. 

Osservanza,  L*  86. 

Osteria  di  Belvedere  356. 

—  delle  Capannacce 
374. 

—  delle  Gapannelle  346. 

—  di  Gavamonte  345. 

—  8.  Gesareo  846. 

<-  della  Ferrata  880. 

—  di  Filomarino  341. 

—  del  Fomacclo  374. 

—  delle  Fratocchie  360. 

—  di  Malafede  394. 

—  Nuova  390. 

—  deir  Osa  345. 

—  del  Pino  347. 

-^  del  Ponticello  354. 
394. 

—  del  Tavolato  846.  367. 

—  della  Volte  87. 
Ostia  394. 

-,  Macchia  di  394. 
— ,  Stagno  di  394. 
Otricoli  67. 

Padule  59. 
Paganico  18. 
Paglia,  river  61. 
Palazzo  109. 

—  del  Pero  56. 
Palazzolo  109. 
Palazzuola  .S72. 
Palestrina  383. 
Palidoro  7. 
Palmajola  12. 
Palo  7. 
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Palomb»ra  848.  874. 
Palombsro  874.  300, 
pABieale  00. 
8.  Paolo,    Stasione   di 


Papa  Oialio,   Casino   of 

8J6. 

,  Villa  of  837. 

Papigno  88. 
Parco  di  Colonna  368. 
Parioli,  Monti  886. 
PaMerano  384.  846. 
PaMignano  46. 
PaMO  di  Gorrese  68. 
S.  Pantore  340. 
Pausilypon  391. 
Pellegrino  109. 
PenUpoIit  Haritima  92. 
Perugia  46. 

S.  Agnese  52.  - 

S.  Agostino  51. 

8.  Angelo  02. 

Antiquarian    MuMum 
03. 

Arco  di  AuguBto  01. 

Baglioni,  Villa  05. 

8.  Bernardino,  Oratorio 
63. 

BibUotecaPubbUca  51. 

Botanic  Qarden  52. 
'  Gambio ,  CoU.  del  49. 

Gathedral  51. 

Cemetery  50. 

Ghiesa  Nuova  53. 

Colleglo  del  Gambio  49. 

Gorso  Cavour  54. 

—  Vannucci  49. 
8.  Gostanza  55. 
8.  Domenico  54. 
Episcopal  Palace  51. 
S.  ^rcolano  54. 
Fonte  Maggiore  61. 

8.  Francesco  dei  Gon- 
Tentuali  53. 

House  of  Perugino  53 
,  8.  Lorenxo  51. 
'  Madonna  della  Luce 

53. 

Maesta  della  Volte  51. 

Meniconi,  Qallery  55. 

Monaldi,  Gallery  55. 

Museum  52. 

17ecropolis  55. 

Pal.  Antinori  51. 

—  Baldeschi  49. 

—  del  Capitano  delPo- 
pnlo  53. 

—  Galle'nga  51. 

—  del  Podesta  51. 

—  Pubblico  49. 
Passeggiata  Pubblica 

05. 
Perugino,  House  of  53. 


Perngla: 
Piazsa  Dantt  51. 

—  del  Duomo  49. 

—  Fortebraccio  51. 

—  del  Municipio  51. 

—  del  Sopramoro  5^ 

—  Vitt  Emanuele  49. 
Picture  GNJlery  50. 

8.  Pietro  de'  Casinensi 

54. 
Pinacoteca  60. 
Porta  Marsia  63. 

—  8.  Pietro  54. 
Prefettura  49. 
Bomualdi,    Collection 

55. 

Sciri  (ScalKi),  Torre 
delle  58. 

8.  8eyero  52. 

Statue  of  Julius  lU.  51. 

University  52. 

Volomnii,  Sepolcro  de' 
65. 
Perusia  47. 
Pesa,  river  13. 
Pesaro  94. 
Petrara,  Monte  101. 
Pianosa  12. 
Picenum  105. 
Piediluco  85. 

— ,  Lake  of  87. 
Pienza  20. 
Pietralata  101. 
Pietralunga  67. 
Piombino  2. 
Piperno  388. 
Pisauram  94. 
Pisciatello,  the  91. 
Planasia  12. 
Plautii,  Tomb  of  the  . 

374. 
Poggibonsi  13. 
Poggio  alia  Croce  11. 

—  Mirteto  68. 
PoIenU  do. 
Polimartium  67. 
8.  Polo  379. 
Pomarance  6. 
Pompey,  Tomb  of  368. 
Ponente,  Lago  di  7. 
Pons  MilTius  336. 
Pontassieve  37. 

Ponte  deir  Acqnoria  378. 

—  della  Badia  4. 

—  a  Botte  101. 

—  della  Catena  346. 

—  Gentesimo  110. 
Pontedera  8. 
Ponte  a  Blsa  13. 

—  Felice  62. 

—  Galera  7.  398. 

—  Ginori  8. 

—  8.  Oiovan4l  74. 


Ponte  Lucano  874. 
'—  Manunok)  874. 

—  MoUe  336. 

—  Komentano  342. 

—  di  ITona  345. 

—  d'Orsino  384. 

—  Salaro  341. 

—  Sodo  380. 

—  del  Terreno  67. 

—  delle  Torn  84. 
Ponticello,  Osteria  del 

354.394. 
Ponticino  38. 
Pontignano,  Certosa  di 

36. 
Poppi  42. 
Populonia  2. 
Porrena  42. 
Porsenna,  Manaoleum  of 

60. 
PorU.Aurelia  855. 

—  Furba  347. 

—  Libitina  848. 

—  Spesieria  390. 
Porto  393. 

—  d'Anzio  897. 

—  Civitanova  107. 

—  Glementino  6. 

—  Ercole  3. 

—  Fem^o  13. 
•^  Longone  12. 

—  S.  Steftoo  3. 
Portonaccio  887.  374. 
Portus  Trajani  6.  383. 
Porzio,  Mte.  866. 
Potensa,  rivei;  107.  108. 
Potensa-Picena  107. 
Preeneate  383. 
Pratica  396. 
Pratovecchio  ^ 
Prima  Porta,  Caaale  di 

337. 
Privemum  388. 
Pupluna  2. 
PussiBO,  Val  di  397. 
Pyrgos  7.  382. 

8.  doirico  17. 

B^nia  11. 

Bapolano  18. 

Bassina  42. 

Bavenna  88.  94. 

Becanatl  107. 

BegUlus,  Lake  348. 

Begresso  377, 

Biccione  94. 

Bignaao,  ontheArno38. 

Bimini  91. 

Bio  Gastello  12. 

—  Falisco  74. 

—  Marina  12. 
l^iparbeUa  8. 
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Rocca  3^. 

~-  Gamterano  380. 

~  8.  Caaciano  90. 

—  di  Gave  384. 

—  GioTine  379.  380. 
~  Maggiore  78. 

—  Maxima  384. 

—  di  Papa  372. 

—  Bomana  391. 

—  8.  Stefano  386. 
-^  Strada  18. 

S,  Bocco  380. 
Bojate  385. 
Boma  Vecchia  360. 
Bomena,  «astle  42. 

BOXB  ill. 
Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fon 

tane  364. 
Accademia  di  Franda 

149. 

—  di  Belle  ArU  184. 

—  de'  Lincei  324. 

—  di  8.  Luca  238. 
Acqua  Acetosa  337. 

■^  Felice  168.  346.  347. 
^  Marcia  166.  347. 

—  Paola  329. 

—  SanU  346.  362. 

—  Vergine  152.  346. 
8.  Adriano  238. 
iEdea  Gaatoris  226. 
iBrarinm  publ.  227. 
8.  Agata  iii  Suburra 

170. 
8.  j^ese  190. 

—  fuori  le  Hura  342. 
8.  Agostino  189.  xlix. 
Albergo    deir   Orso 

xlU. 
Aldobrandine  Kuptials 

821. 
8.  Alesaio  263. 
8.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori 

181. 
All  Sainto,  Oh.  of  160. 

119. 
Alpiae  Club,  Italian 

118. 
Alta  Semita  166. 
Amazon  after  Polyde- 

tns  316. 
American  Church  119. 

169. 
Amphitheatrum     Cas- 

trenae  273. 

—  Flavinm  234. 
Anaglypha  229. 
8.  Anastaaia  260. 
8.  Andrea  336. 

—  delle  Fratte  161. 
-^  al  Quirinale  173. 

—  deUa  VtOle  198.  Uz. 


ftOXB: 

St.  Andrew,  Ohap.  of 

336. 
Anfiteatro  Umberto  I. 

184. 
8.  Angelo,  Gastello  274. 

—  Custode  161. 

—  in  Peacaria  204. 
Anglo-American  Club 

ff9. 
Anio  KoTus  180. 
8.  Anna,  Chapel  of  261. 
8.  Annunziata  239. 
AntinouB  268.  xxxyii. 
Antiquities,  vendors  of 

117. 

8.  Antonio  Abbate  179. 
8.  Apollinare  190. 
Apollo  Belvedere  312 

—  Musagetes  309. 

—  Sauroctonus  310* 
339. 

88.  Apostoli  165. 
Apoxyomenos  315. 

xzxiii.  zxzix. 
Aqua  Claudia  180.  247. 

347.  272. 

—  JuUa  179. 

—  Traiana  329. 

—  Virgo  152. 
Aquarium  179. 
Ara  Pacis  153. 

Arch  of  Augustus  290. 

—  of  Constantine  236. 

—  of  Dolabella  and 
8ilenu8  259. 

—  of  Drusus  268. 

—  of  the  Fabii  231. 

—  of  GalUenus  179. 

—  of  the  Money- 
changers 248. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus  228. 

—  of  Tiberius  227. 

—  of  Titus  233.  xxxvii. 
Archseol.  Instit.,  Brit- 
ish and  American  117. 

,  German  221. 

,  French  206. 

ArchivioVaticano  319. 
Arco  di  Giano  248. 

—  Oscuro  337. 

—  de'  Pantani  239. 
Arcus  Argentariorum 

248. 
Area  Capitolina  206. 

Palatii  244. 

Ariadne  (Vatican)  310. 
Armoury  321. 
Arrival  111. 
Artists'  Association  116. 
Arx  Capitolina  206. 
Atrium  Vestce  230. 
Auguratorium  243. 


BOXB: 

Augustus,  Butt  of  314. 
Augustus,  Statue  of  316. 

xzxviii. 
Aula  Dei  266. 
Aventine,  the  146.250. 
Bakers  114. 
8.  Balbina  254. 
Banca  Bomana  169. 
Bankers  115. 
Baptistery  (Lateran) 

265. 
Barcaccia,  La  150. 
Barracks  of  the  Cara- 

binieri  276. 
8.  Bartolomeo  204. 
BasiUca   iEmUia   223. 
.  228. 

—  of  Constantine  232. 

—  Constantiniana  266. 

—  Endoxiana  182. 

—  Julia  226. 

—  Liberiana  176. 

—  of  88.  Nereo  ed 
Achilleo  349. 

—  ofSt.Petronma349. 
362. 

■—  Porcia  223. 

—  Sempronia  223. 

—  Sessoriana  181. 

—  di  8.  Stefano  348. 

—  Ulpia  240. 

—  of  St.  Valentine  336. 
Baths  114. 
Battistero,  the  265. 
Beer  113. 
Belrespiro  355. 

8.  Bernardo  169. 
8.  Bibiana  179. 
Bibliography  127. 
Biblioteca    Alessan- 
drina  115.  197. 

—  Angelica  115.  189. 
>-  Barberina  116.  171. 

—  Casanatensis  116.. 
196. 

—  Chigiana  116.  154. 

—  Gorsiniana  116.  326. 
~>  ValUcellana    116. 

200. 

—  Vaticana  116.  319. 

—  Vittorio   Emanuele 
115.  156. 

Bibulus,  Hon.  of  163. 
Birrerie  113. 
Blind  Asylum  263. 
Bocca  della  Veritit  249. 
S.  Bonaventura  233. 
Bookbinders  116. 
Books  on  Bome  128. 
Booksellers  116. 
Borgo  273.  145. 

—  S,  Angelo  276. 
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Borgo  Vuovo  376. 

—  8.  Hichele  97fi. 

—  8.  spirito  am 

—  Vecchio  276. 
Hotenical  Garden  322. 
BrarmmU  .* 

•   Belvetew  of  th«  Va- 
tican 301. 

'    Cancelleria,  PaMiao 

della  199. 

Gortile  di  S.  Damaso 

(w   delle   Loggie) 

Monastery  Court  of 
8.  Maria  della  Pace 
192. 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso  199. 

Pal.  Girand  276. 

8t.  Peter>  277. 

Tempietto  828. 
Bridges  143. 
British  Academy   117. 
Bronzes,  Antique  214. 

318. 
^,  Imitations  of  117. 
Cabs,  see  Appx. 
Csecilia  Metella,  Tomb 

of  349. 
Cffilius,  the  145.  258. 
Cairoli,  Monument  of 

the  149. 
Gafds  113. 

Calcografia  Begia  117. 
Calendarium   Preenes 

tinum  198. 
Cameos  117. 
Camera  de**    Deputati 

154. 
Gampagna  di  Boma 


Gampo  di  Fiori  204. 

—  Militare  169. 

—  Vaccino  224. 

—  Verano  344. 
Campus    Martins    183. 

145. 
Cancelleria,  Pal.    199. 

Candelabra ,      antique 

306.  310. 
Capitol  208. 
— ,  Coll.  of  the  212. 
Capitoiine  Hill  145. 

—  Museum  216. 

—  Venus  221. 

—  Wolf  214. 
Capo  di  Bove  349. 
Cappuccini  272. 
Garacalla,   Thermee  of 

255. 
Career  Mamertinus  237. 


BOXB 


Garaeri  Kwnri  207. 
8.  Carlo   alle  Quattro 
Fontane  170.  tviii. 

—  a,  Catinari  201. 

—  a!  Corso  158. 
Carnival  121. 
Carriages  119. 
Carthusian  Monastery 

167. 
Casa  Bartholdy  160. 

—  di  Crescenzio  249. 

—  n  Livia  243. 

—  di  PUKto  249. 

—  Professa  ^H8. 

—  di  Bienzi  249. ^vii. 

—  Tarpeia  221.  " 

—  Zuccari  150. 
Casale  Rotondo  360. 
Casino  Massimi  272. 
-^  di  Papa  Giulio  336. 

—  Bospigliosi  175.        I 
Castello  S.  Angelo  274. 
Catacombs  134.356.xliv. 

—  of  8.  Agnese  863. 

—  of8.AIes8andro363. 

—  of  St.  Callistus  361. 

—  of  Domitilla  362. 

—  of  8.  Generosa  3^. 

—  Jewish  363. 

—  of  88.  Vereus  and 
Achilleus  362. 

—  of    88.    Peter    and 
Marcellinus  368. 

—  of  St.   Pontianus 
363. 

—  of  St.  Prsetextatus 
362. 

—  of  St.  Priscilla  362. 

—  ofS.  Sebastiano363 
8.  Caterina  de"*  Funari 

202. 

—  di  Siena  169. 
8.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere 

331. 
Cemetery,  German  285. 
— ,  Jewish  250. 
— ,  Protestant  251. 
8.  Cesareo  256. 
Gestius^Pyramid  of  252. 
Chain  Bridge  207. 
Chemists  115. 
Chief  Attractions  125. 
Chiesa  Nuova  200. 
Christian  Museum  270. 

320. 
Chronological  Table  of 

the    Emperors    and 

Popes  139. 
Church  Festivals  119. 
Cigars  114. 
Ciraetero  dei  Tedeschi 

285. 


Circo  Agonale  190. 
Circus  of  Caligula  273. 

—  of  Pomitian  190. 

—  Flaminius  202. 

—  of  Maxentins  349. 

—  Maximus  250. 
Civitas   Leonina  274. 
Claude  Lorrain^s  Land- 
scapes 159. 

8.  Clemente  260.   xlv. 

xlvii.  xlviii. 
Climate  114.  xxv. 
Clivus  Capitolinus  227. 

—  Cinnne  338. 

—  Martis  348. 

—  VictorisB  244. 
<noaca  Maxima  248. 222. 

Clubs  Ifi. 
Coemeterium    Ostria- 

num  363. 
Cola  di  Bienzi,  sta^tVM 

of  210. 
Collections,  etc.  122. 
Collegio  Militare  322. 

—  -di  Propaganda  Fide 
151. 

—  Romano  156. 
GoUegiumMaroniticum 

182. 

—  Urbanum  151. 
Collis  Hortorum  148. 
Colonacce,  Le  239. 
Colonnade  of  the 

Twelve  Gods  235. 
Colosseum  *234. 
Columbaria  257.  345. 

348.356. 
Comitium  222. 
Concordia,  Temple  of 

226. 
Confectioners  114. 
Gonservatori,  Palace  of 

the  211. 
Consulates  111. 
Corso,  the  152. 

—  Vittorio  Emanuele 
191. 

Corte  di  Appello  200. 

88.  Cosma  e  Damiano 
231.  xlv. 

8.  Costanza  342. 

Crescentius,  House  of 
249. 

8.  Crisogono  330. 

8.  Croce  in  Gterusa- 
lemme  181. 

Cupid  (Eros)  of  Praxi- 
teles 809. 

Curia  228. 

—  Hostilia  222.  238. 

—  Julia  288. 
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Dentists  115. 
Deputies,  House  of  154. 
Diadumenos  Relief  312. 
Diary  125. 
Diocletian,  Thennce  of 

167. 
Dioscuri,  group  of  the 

210. 
Directory  112. 
Discus-thrower  of  My- 
ron 190.    906.  xxxi. 

xxxix. 
Divisions  ,  ancient,  of 

the  city  134. 
Dogana  di  Terra  166. 
88.  Domenico  e  Sisto 

170. 
Domine  Quo  Vadis  348. 
Dominican    Monastery 

253. 
Domus  Augustana  242. 

—  Flavia  244. 

—  Uviee  243. 

—  Tiberiana  244. 
Doryphorus  (after  Po- 

lycletus)  316.  xxxi. 
Drusus,  Arch  of  256. 
Duration  of  Visit  125. 
Bcole  de  Borne  205. 
Egyptian  Museum  316. 
S.  Bligio  degli  Orefici 

207. 
Embassies  111. 
Emporium  251. 
English  Churches  119. 

160.  154.  169. 
Engravings  117. 
Bros  of  Praxiteles  809. 

xxxii. 
Esquiline  145.  166. 
Bthnographical    Mu- 
seum 157. 
Etruscan  Museum  816. 

xl. 
Eurysaces,    Mon.    of 

180. 
8.  Eusebio  179. 
Exchange  155. 
Excubitorium   of    the 

Vigiles  390. 
ExquilifB  166. 
Famese  (hardens  242. 
Famesina,  VUla  323. 

Ivi. 
Fasti  Consulares  215. 
Fattorini  Pubbliei  119. 
Faustina,  Temple  of 

28L 
Fees  114. 

Ficoronian  Cista  156. 
Filippo  Neri,  chapel  of 


BOXB: 

Filippo  Iferi,  Oratorio 

di268. 
Firewood  112. 
Flavian  Palace  2U. 
Fontana    delle 

rughe  202. 

—  di  Trevi  151. 

—  del  Tritone  171 
Fontanone  deir  Acqua 

Felice  168. 

—  di  Ponte  Sisto  207. 
Fora  of  the  Emperors 

237. 
Fortune,Temple  of  249. 
Forum  of  Augustus  239. 

—  Boarium  248. 

-^  of  Caesar,  or  Forum 
Julium  239. 

—  of  Nerva  239. 

—  Bomanum  222. 

—  of  Trajan  240. 
-^  Transitorium  239. 
8.  Francesca  Bomana 

232. 
8.  Francesco  di  Paola 
183. 

—  a  Bipa  832. 
Franciscans,  House  of 

182. 
Oalleria  Barberini  171. 

—  Borghese  186. 

—  Colonna  163. 

—  CoTsini  324. 

—  Doria  158. 

—  of  Imperial  Basts 
827. 

—  Lateranense  271. 

—  Spada  906. 

—  Tenerani  169. 

—  of  the  Vatican  901. 
Oallienus,  Arch  of  179. 
Oallusze,  Le  180. 
Ganymede  (after  Leo 

chares)  xxxii. 
Gardens  of  Meecenas 
1^. 

—  of'Sallust  173. 
Garrison  122. 

Gaul,  Dying  217.  xxxiv. 
Genio  del  Vaticano 
pros  of  Praxiteles) 
u09. 

German  Hospice  191. 

GesU  197.  Iviii. 

—  e  Maria  153. 
Ghetto  206. 
Gibson's  House  160. 
8.  Giacomo  in  Augusta 

(degli  Incurabili)  163. 

—  degli  8pagnuoli  191. 
8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro 

248. 


Giotto's  Navlcella  281. 
8.  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 
tini207. 

—  in  Fonte  265. 

—  in  Latenmo  265. 
xlvii.  Ivii. 

—  in  Oleo  207. 

—  e  Paolo  259. 

—  a  Porta  Latina  256. 
8.  Giuseppe  a  Capo  le 

Ca^e  161. 

—  de'  Falegnami  162. 
237. 

Gladiator,    Dying  217. 

xxxiv. 
Gloves  117. 

Goethe,  House  of  162. 
Golden  Palace  of  Kero 

234. 
Goods  Agents  117. 
Graces,  the.  relief  by 

Socrates  314.  xxxviii. 
Gratuities  114. 
8.  Gregorio  258. 
Grotte  Vaticane  284. 
Grotto  of  Egeria  851. 
Gnercino's  Aurora  173. 
Guide  116. 
Guido    Beni's  Aurora 

175. 
Hadrian's  Tomb  274. 
Hairdressers  114. 
Hercules,  Torso  of  313. 
Hills  of  Bome,  Seven 

146. 
History  of  the  City  of 

Bome  129. 
Horse  Tamers  (Quiri- 

nal)  173. 
Horses,  Saddle  119. 
Hospice,  German  191. 
Hospital,     Bohemian 

201. 
Hospital    for   Women 

266. 
— ,  Military  276. 
Hdtel  Quirinal  169. 
Hotels  111. 

Hydropathic  Establish- 
ments 114. 
S.  Ignasio  165.  Iviii. 
Uian  Tablet  220. 
Immacolata,  Column  of 

the  160. 
InquiftiUon  285. 
Intarsia  117. 
8.  Isidoro  172. 
Isola  Tiberina  (di  Bar- 

tolomeo)  204. 
Istitnto  de'  Giechi  253. 

—  Tecnico  188. 
8.  Ivo  197. 
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.  Janicalunii  the  327. 
Jftnof  Qoadrifrona  24& 
Jefloit    GharchM   156. 
197.  IvUi. 

—  Cemotery  260. 
Jano  Barb«rinl  90B. 

—  LndOYisi  173. 
Keats'  Hooae  16a 
Keyhole  263. 
LaoGOon  811.  xzxiy. 
Lateran,  the  267. 

.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Madonna  922. 

Lex  Bella  of  Vespa- 
sian 218. 

Libraries.  Il5. 

Liceo  Ennio    Qoirino 
Vi0conti  166. 

Lieux  d'Aisanee  114. 

Liqnoristi  113. 

Liyia,  House  of  243. 

Longara  see  Lungara. 

8.  Lorenso  in  Demaso 
199. 

■—  fuori  le  Mura  348. 
xlvi.  xlvil. 
.  —  in  Lucina  163. 

—  in  Miranda  231. 

—  in  Panispema  176. 

—  in  Piscibus  276. 
Lotto,    Direaione  del 

184. 
.  S.Luigide'Francesil93. 

Lungara  322. 

Lungaretta  33U.  331. 

Lungarina  332. 

Lungo  Tevere  184. 
.  Lupereal,  the  (grotto) 

Madonna  Lucresia  163. 
.  Meecenas,  Qardens  of 

182. 
S.  Marcello  158. 
S.  Marco  162.  xlvi. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Col 

unm  of  164. 
— ,8tatue  of  210.xxxviii. 
Marforio,  Statue  of  216 
Mwwherita,  Passeggiata 

3!22.  330. 
S.Maria  degliAngelil67 

—  deir  Anima  191. 

—  Antiqua  233. 

—  in  AraccBli  209. 

—  Ayentina  263. 

—  Bocca  della  VerJtIi 
249. 

—  in  Campitelli  202. 

—  dei  Cappuccini  172. 
.  — della  Concezione  172. 

~  in  Cosmedin  249. 
xlviii. 


8.  in  Domniea  269. 

—  Egiziaca  349. 

—  Maria  diarottapiato 
206. 

^  Liberatrice  247. 

—  di  Loreto  241. 

—  Maggiore  176.  xlvi. 
xlTii.  xlviti. 

—  ad  Martyres  194. 

—  Mater  Dei  177. 

—  sopra  Minerva  195. 

—  de'  MiracoU  147. 

—  di  Monserrato  205. 
--  in  Monte  Santo  147. 
~  della  Kavicella  269. 

—  ad  Kives  176. 

—  Nova  233. 

—  Kuova  360. 

—  dell'  Orto  832. 

—  della  Pace  191. 

—  della  Pieti  in  Campo 
Santo  286. 

—  del  Popolo  147.  I. 

—  ad  Prsesepe  176. 

—  del  Priorato  253. 

—  Botonda  193. 

—  Scala  CoeU  356. 

— in  Schola  Graeca  249. 

—  del  Sole  249. 

-^  Traspontina  276. 

—  in  Trastevere  330. 

—  in  ValliceUa  203. 

—  in  Via  Lata  158. 164. 

—  della  Vittoria  168. 
Marionettes  119. 
Marmorata,  the  261. 
Marrana,  the  266. 
SS.  MarUna  e  Luea  238. 
8.  Martino  ai  MonU182. 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus 

184. 

—  of  Hadrian  274. 
Melei^er,  Statue  of 

313. 
Metastasio,  Mon.  of  163. 
Meta  Sudans  234. 
Miehael  Angelo:  li-lii. 

lix. 
Carthusian  Convent, 

Court  of  the  167. 
Christ    bearing    the 

Cross  196. 
Frescoes  in  the  Gap- 

pella  Paolina  292. 
Frescoes  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  288. 
S.  Giov.  dei  Fioren- 

tini207. 

in  Laterano  286. 

Last  Judgment  291. 
8.  Maria  degli  Angeli 

167. 


Michael  Angelo: 

Monumratt  of  Ju- 
lius U.  183. 

Pal.  Farnese  205. 

Pedestal  of  the  Marc. 
Aur.  statue  210. 

8t.  Peter's  279. 

Piazza  del  Gampido- 
glio  216. 

Pieta283. 

— ,  unfinished  152. 

Prophets  t^nd  Sibyls 

Statue  of  Moses  183. 
8.  Michele,  Osp.  332. 
8.  Michele  in  Sae8ia277. 
Milliarium  Aureum228. 
Minerva,Teinple  of  180. 
Minerva  Medica  316. 
Ministers'  offices: 

Education  19i6. 

Exterior  173. 

Finance  168. 

Interior  201. 

Public  Works  154. 

War  165.  170. 
Mint  321. 

Moles  Hadrian!  274. 
Molossian  Hounds  311. 
Mons  Sacer  343. 
Monte  Caprino  206. 221. 

—  Cavallo  174. 

—  Gitorio  164. 

—  Malo  338. 

—  Mario  338. 

—  di  Pietik  206. 

—  Testaccio  261. 
Monument  of  the  Em- 
press Helena  346. 

Mosaico,  Studio  del  331. 
Museo  Artistico-lndu- 
striale  161. 

—  Kircheriano  166. 

—  Profano  268. 

—  delle  Terme  168. 

—  Torlonia  325. 
Museums,  see  Capitol, 

Lateran,  Vatican. 
Music  116. 
Navicella,  the  259. 

—  (Giotto's)  281. 
S.Nereo  edAchiUeo266. 

xlvL 
Kero ,    Buildings   and 

Statue  of  234. 
Newspai^rs  116. 
6.  Nicolain  Caroere  260. 

—  da  Tolentino  172. 
Nile,  Group  of  the  316. 

xxxiii. 
Niobe,  Daughter  of  314. 
xxxiL 
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ROMS: 
Nome  di  Maria  241. 
Nympheeum  181.  215 
Obelisks  149.  165. 166 

173.  176.  196.  191. 

265.  277. 
Observatory  167. 
Octavia,  Colonnade  of 

203. 
October  Festiyal  122. 
Oenlists  115. 
S.  Officio  285. 
Omnibuses,  see  Appz. 
S.    Onofrio   (Lungara) 

322. 

—  (Monte  Mario)  388 
Oratorio  di  8.  Filippo 

Ken  259. 
Orientation  126. 
Ortf  Farnesiani  242. 
Ospedale  di  S.  Spirito 

276. 
Ospizio  di  8.  Michele 

8a2. 

—  de'  Paz«i  822. 
Osterie  113. 
Ptedagoginm  247. 
Painters  116. 
Palatine  145.  241. 

Area  Palatii  244. 

Augnratoritun  243. 

Basilica  243. 

Boildines    of    Tibe- 
rias 244. 

—  of  Sept.  Severus 
246. 

CUvns  Yietoriae  244. 

EzcaTations  242. 

Famese  Gardens  242 

Flavian  Palace  244. 

Lupereal  243. 

Psedagogium  247. 

Palatinm  244. 

Porta  Mngionis  244. 

Private  House  243. 

Septizonium  242. 

Stadium  246. 

Temple    of    Jupiter 
Stator  244. 

Temple    of  Jupiter 
Victor  243. 

Temple  of  Victoria 
243. 
Palazzetto  Famese  199. 
Palazzo    Accoramboni 

276. 
— *Albani  170. 

—  Altemps  190. 

—  Altieri  197. 

—  Antonelli  169. 

—  Barberini  170.  Iviii. 

—  delle  Bdle  Arti  169. 

—  Bernini  163. 


BOXB: 

Palazzo  Bolpgnetti  198. 

—  Bonaparte  162. 

—  Borgbese  184. 

—  Brascbi  191.  201. 

—  Cafifkrelli  209. 

•—  della  Cancelleria  199. 

—  Capranica  198. 

—  Genci-Bolognetti202. 

—  Chigi  164. 

—  Golonna  152.  163. 

—  of  tbe  Conservatori 
211. 

—  deila  Gonsultk  173. 

—  Corsini  324. 

—  della  Dataria  174. 

—  Doria  168. 

—  Faloonieri  207. 
. —  Farnese  20S. 

—  Perrajuoli  164. 

—  Fiano  163. 

—  Field  182. 

—  Gabrielli  201. 
^  Galitzin  184. 

—  Giraud  -  Torlonia 
276. 

—  delGovernoVecchio 
201. 

—  Grazioli  197. 

—  Hiififer  169. 

—  Lancelotti  190. 

—  del  Laterano  267. 

—  Linotta  199. 

—  Madama  192. 

—  Massimi  alle  Go- 
lonne  199. 

—  Mattel  202. 

—  Muti-Papazeurril62. 
•  —  Odescalehi  162. 166. 

—  del  8.  Ofilzio  286. 

—  Orsini  203. 

—  Pamphilj  158.  191. 

—  Pio  206. 

—  Piombino  164. 

—  Poli  151. 

—  Regio  174. 

—  Ricciardi  276: 

—  Rigbetti  202.  205. 

—  Rinuccini  162. 

—  Rondinini  162. 

—  Rospigliosi  174. 

—  Ruspoli  153. 
>-  Sacchetti  207. 

—  Salviati  162.  322. 

—  Santacroce  206. 

—  Sarelli  203. 

—  Sciarra-Golonnal66. 

—  del  Senatore  211. 

—  Simonetti  15S. 
--  Sora  200. 

— ^^^*'    ''^^*'  '^^^^^ 

—  di  Spagna  161. 


Palazzo  Torlonia  154. 
162.  276. 

—  Vatican©  286. 

—  di  Venezia  182.  xltz. 

—  Verospi  154. 

—  Vidoni  198. 

5.  Pancrazio  865. 

6.  Pantaleo  199. 
Pantheon  193.  xxxvl. 
S%  Paolo  fnori  le  Mnra 

862.  zlvii. 

—  alle  Tre  Fontane  365. 
■V  Parco  Regina  Margbe- 

rita  336.  387. 
Pasquino,    Piazza   del 

2OT. 
Passeggiata  Margberita 

322.  830. 
Patriarchal    Gburcbes, 

tbe  135. 
Passionist  Monastery 

259. 
S.Paul,Gh.of  169. 119. 
Pensions  112. 
Permessi  124. 
St.  Peter's  277. 
Philippine  GonventOOl. 
Phocas,  Golumn  of  1228. 
Photographs  118. 
Physicians  114. 
Piatza  Aracoeli  209. 

—  Barberinx  171. 

—  Bocca  della  Verity 
248. 

—  delGampidoelio  210. 

—  Campitelll  208. 

—  Oampo  di  Fieri  104. 

—  Capo  di  Ferro  205. 

—  Capranica  195. 

—  Golonna  154. 

—  del  Poro   Tralano 
240. 

—  Guglielmo  Pepe  179. 

—  Madama  192. 

—  S:  Marco  163. 

—  Mignanelli  161. 

—  della  Minerva  195. 

—  Montanara  202. 

—  di  Monte  Gitorio  164. 

—  della  Kavicella  259. 

—  Kavona  191. 

—  Nicosia  186. 

—  deir  Orologio  201. 

—  del  Pasquino  201. 

—  de'  Pellegrini  206. 

—  Pia  276. 

—  di  Pietra  165. 

—  di  S.  Pietro  277. 

—  Pilotta  152. 

—  del  Popolo  146. 

—  di    Porta    S."  Gio- 
vanni 273. 
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PtosM  del  Quirinftle 
173. 

—  Bustieueei  276. 
■»  di  Bpagna  ISa 

—  Tarteraga  900. 

—  delle  Terme  (diTer- 
mini)  166. 

—  Tor  Saagaigna  190. 
-.  della  Triiiitiri49. 

—  della  Valle  108. 

—  di  Venesia  1^2. 

—  Vitt.  Emanuele  179. 
S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  238. 

—  e  Marcellino  182. 

—  in  Hontorio  3:^ 

—  in  Vaticano  277. 

—  in  Yincoli  182. 

—  Vittorio  Emanuele 
179« 

Pincio,  the  145.  148. 
Pliny'a  Dorea  220. 
Police  Office  ill. 
Pons  MlivLB  274. 

—  £mUins  250. 

—  Geatiae  204.  d31.| 

—  Oratianoa  204. 

—  MUvias  336. 

—  Triumphalia  274. 

—  Valentiniani  327. 
Ponte  S.  Angelo  274.143. 
-^  8,  Bartolommeo  143. 

—  Gestio  204.1331. 143. 

—  Fabricio  204.  144. 
--  Garibaldi  143.  202. 

330 

—  Leonino  202.  143. 

—  MoUe  336. 

—  Komentano  342. 

—  de'quaUroGapi204. 
144. 

—  di'Ripetta  184.  143. 

—  Botto  250.  lU. 

—  Salaro  341. 

—  Sisto  327.   148. 

—  trmberto  184.  143. 
Popes,  List  of  139. 
Popular  Festivals  121. 
Population  143. 
Porta  Appia  258. 

—  Asinaria  273. 

—  Aorelia  355. 

—  Gapena  254.  848. 

—  Furba  347. 

—  S.  Giovanni  278. 346. 

—  Latina  256.  346. 

—  8.  Lorenao  179.  343. 

—  Maggiore  180.  345. 

—  Hugionia  244. 

—  Nomentana  341. 

—  Ostiensia  252. 

—  8.  Pancrasio  355. 

—  8.  Paolo  262. 362. 394. 


PorU  Pia  34l. 

—  Pinciana  172. 

—  del  Popolo  146.^4. 

—  Porteae  332. 
^  8alara338. 

—  8.   Sebaatiano   258. 
347. 

—  Settimiana  327. 

—  8.  Spirito  276.  322. 
^  Tibnrtina  343. 
Porters  119. 
Portico     (Golonnade) 

of  OcUvia  203. 

—  of  the  Twelve  Goda 
225. 

Poat  Office  118.  154. 
Prflsneate,  Treasure  of 

157. 
8.  Prassede  178.  xlvi. 
Prati  di  Gastello  275. 

—  del  Popolo  Bomano 
251. 

Prehistoric  Museum 

157. 
8.  Prisca  254. 
Private  Apartments 

112. 
Promenades  126. 
Propaganda  151. 
Protestant    Gemeterr 

251. 

—  Ghurches  119.  160. 
Protomoteca  212. 

S.  Pudenziana  175.  xlvi. 
Pyramid  of  Gestiua252. 
SS.    Quattro    Goronati 

264. 
Quattro  Fontane  170. 
Queatura  111. 
Quirinal,  the  145.  166. 
Railway  Office  111. 

—  Station  111.  166. 
Raphael:  liii-lvi. 

Bible  of  &.  800. 
Ghigi  Chapel  147. 
S.  Bligio  207. 
Entombment   185. 

187. 
Faith,  Hope,  and 

Gharity  3ol, 
Fomarina  171. 
Freacoea  in  the  Far- 

neaina  323. 
Galatea  324. 
Loggie  (Vatican)  299. 
Madonna  di  Foligno 

301. 
Xavagero  and  Beaz- 

zano  158.  161. 
St.  Peter'a  278. 
Prophet  laaiah  189. 
Sibyla  192. 


BOXB: 

Raphael's    Stanze 
(Vatican)  293. 

—  Tapestry  303. 

—  Hovce  (removed) 
276. 

—  Frescoes   from   the 
VUla  188. 

—  Tomb  195. 

—  Transfigoration  301. 
Beading  Booms  116. 
Begia  222.  231. 
Bestaurants  112. 
Bienzi's  House  249. 
Bione  Monti  166. 
Bipa  Grande  332. 
Bipetta,  the  184. 
Bipresa   de^   Barberi 

162. 
88.  BoccoeMartino  184. 
Boma    Quadrata    241. 

242.  2U. 

—  VecchU  350. 
Bostra  228. 

—  JaUa  230. 
Botonda,  La  193. 
Bound  Temple  249. 
8.  Saba  254. 

8.  Safoina  252.  xlvi. 

xlvii. 
8acraVia222.226.2dl. 
Sallust,  Gardens  of  173. 
8.  Salvatore  266. 
Sancta  Sanctorum, 

chapel  272. 
Sapienza,    UniTersitii 

deUa  197. 
Sarcophagi,  an<dent  xl. 
->,  early  Christian  xlii. 

xUv.  270.  271. 
Saturn,  Temple  of  227. 
Satyr  of  Myron  269. 

—  of  Praxiteles  217. 
316. 

Savings  Bank  155. 
Scala  Santa  272. 

—  di  Spagna  15a 
Schola  Xantha  225. 
Scipioa,  Tomb  of  the 

Scott,  House  of  Walter 

154. 
Sculptora  116. 
S.  Sebaatiano  348. 
Semenzaio    Gomunale 

256. 
Seminario  Bomano  190. 
Septa  Julia  158. 
Septizonium  242. 
Serviua,  Wall  of  130. 

168.  254. 
Seaaorium  181. 
Sette  Sale  181. 


INDEX. 
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B.OMS: 

Seven  Ghurchea  of 
Borne,  the  136. 

Shops  117. 

S.  Silvestro  in  Gapite 
154. 

—  in  Lacu  248, 

—  al  Quirinale  175. 
Sistine  Chapel  287.  lii. 
S.  Sisto  256. 
Sophocles ,   Statue    of 

269. 
Spagna,  Scala  di  150. 
Spanish  Church  205. 
S.    Spirito ,    Ospedale 

di  276. 
S.  Spirito  in  Sassia276. 
Stadium    (Circus)    of 

Bomitian  190. 

—  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus  246. 

S.  Stefano  delle  Cai^ 

rozze  249. 
~  Rotondo  260. 
Strangers'*  Quarter  146. 
Street  Scenes  122. 
Studios  U6. 
S.  Susanna  168. 
Tabularium  221. 
Tarpeian  Rock  221. 
Teachers  116. 
Teatro  Ai^entina  198. 

—  Drammatico  170. 
Telegraph  Office  119. 

154. 
Tempietto  328. 
Temple  of  Ceesar  229. 

—  of    Castor     and 
Pollux  226. 

—  of  Concordia  226. 

—  6f  the   Deus  Redi- 
culus  361. 

—  of  DiTus  Augustus 
247. 

—  of  Faustina  231. 

—  of  Fortune  249. 

—  of  Hercules  Victor 
249. 

—  of  Isis  196. 

—  of  Juno  Sospita  260. 

—  of  Jupiter   Capito 
linus  208. 

^  of  Jupiter  Stator  244. 

—  of  JupiterVictor243. 

—  of  Mars  Ultor  239. 
_  of  VaterMatuta  249. 

—  of  Minerva  Medica 
180. 

—  of  Neptune  165. 

—  of  Romulus  349. 

—  of  the  Sacra  Urbs232. 

—  of  Saturn  227. 

—  of  Spes  250. 


ROME: 

Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid  181. 

—  of   Venus  Oenetrix 
239. 

—  of  Venus  and  Roma 
238. 

' —  of  Vespasian  225. 
—of  Vesta  222. 230. 249. 

—  of  Victoria  243. 
Templum  Sacr«e  Urbis 

232. 
S.  Teodoro  248. 
Testaccio,  Monte  251 
Theatres  118. 
Theatre   of  Marcellus 

203. 

—  of  Pompey  205. 
Thermee  ofAgrippa  196. 

—  AntoniniansB  256. 

—  of  Caracalla  255. 
' —  of  Constantine  165. 

—  of  Diocletian  167. 

—  of  Titus  237. 
Thorvaldsen,  Statue  of 

170. 
Tiber,  river  143.  144. 
-,  Island  of  the  204. 
Tiberius,  Buildings  of 
•  244. 

Time-Ball  156. 
Titian: 

Amor  Sagro  e  Profano 
186.  188. 

Cupid  188. 

St.  Dominic  188. 
Tobacco   Manufactury 

114.  328. 
Tomb  of  Bibulus  163. 

—  of  Csecilia  Metella 
349. 

—  of  Hadrian  274. 
■ —  of   the   Empress 

Helen  345. 

—  of  the  Nasones  333. 

—  ofthePancratii346. 

—  of  the  Scipios  257. 

—  of  the  Valerii  346. 
S.  Tommaso  in  Fonnis 

259. 
Torlonia,  Museo  325. 
Torre  delle  Milisie  169. 

—  di  Nerone  170. 
Town-wall  145. 
Trajan's  Column  240. 
Trajan's  Forum  240. 

xxxvii. 
Tramways,  see  Appx. 
Trastevere  337.  145. 
Trattorie  113. 
Tre  Fontane  354. 
Tribunale  Civile  eCor- 

rezionale  200. 


Tribunale  di  Commer- 

cio  200. 
Triclinium  of  Leo  HI. 

272. 
SS.  Trinitk  de'  Monti 

149. 
—  de'  Pellegrini  206. 
Trinity,  Cb.  of  the  154. 
Triumphal  Arches,  see 

Arch. 
Trofei  di  Mario  179. 

210. 
TuUianum  237. 
Ufflcio  di  Anagrafe  112. 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Romee 

227. 
Universitii    della     Sa- 

pienza  197. 
S.  Urbano  351. 
VaUcan,  the  286. 

Antiquities  304. 

Appurtamenti  Borgia 

Arazzi.Galleria  degli 

303. 
Archives  319. 
Belvedere ,    Gortile 

del  304. 
— ,  Vestibule  of  the 

312. 
Boscareccio,  il  313. 
Braccio  Nuovo  316. 
Bronzes  318. 
Gandelabri,  Galleria 

dei  305. 
Cappella   di   Nicco- 

lo  V.  299. 

—  Paolina  292. 

—  Sistina  287. 
Casino  del  Papa  S13. 

'  Cortile  del  Belvedere 
311. 

—  di  S.  Damaso  286. 

—  delle  Loggie  287. 
Egyptian    Museum 

316.  xl,  ■ 
Etruscan  Museum 

316.  xl. 
Gabinetto  delle  Mas- 

chere  311. 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi 

303. 

—  deiGandelabri305. 
— '  Geograflca  303. 

—  Lapidaria  315. 

—  delle  Statue  309. 
Garden  313. 
Giardino  della  Pigna 

313. 
Hall   of  the  Busts 

310. 
Library  319. 
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YaticAii : 
Mich.  AiijB;elo''8  Fre8> 
eo«B  388.  291.  292. 
Xuseo    Ghiaramonti 
SIS. 

—  Etnueo-Grego- 
riano  316. 

—  Pio-Clementino 
S04. 

M a8«ii]ii  of  Christian 
Antiquities  390. 

Pauline  Chapel  292. 

Picture  Oallery  301. 

Portone    di    Bronso 
286. 

Raphaers    Loggie 
299.  xlvli. 

—  Stance  293.  Hr. 

—  Tapestry  303.  Iv. 
Sala   degli   Animali 

309. 

—  della  Biga  306. 

—  dei  Busti  310. 

—  di  Costantino 
296. 

—  aCroceGrecaSOi. 

—  Ducale  292. 

—  deir  Immaoolata 
292. 

—  deUe  Muse  306. 

—  Regia  292. 

—  Rotonda  306. 
Seala  Pia  286. 

—  Regia  287. 
Sistine  Chapel  287. 
Stanza  d^^liodoro 

297. 

—  dell*   Ineendio 
293. 

—  de*Paplri320. 

—  della   Segnatura 
294. 

Tomb-Paintings  318. 

Tor  di  Borgia  327. 
286. 

Torre  de'  Venti  316. 

Vases,  Collection  of 
317.  ■ 
Vatican  Hill  273. 
Velabrum  248. 
Velazquez''s  Innocent 

X.  159. 
Velia  231. 
Venus  after  Praxiteles 

221.  xxxii. 
Vesta,  Temple  of  230. 

249. 
Vestal  Virgins,  Palace 

of  the  230. 
Via  Agostino  Depretis 

169.  170.  175. 
—  AppiB  254.  346.  318. 


BOXB: 

Via  del  Babuino  150. 

—  de*  Banchi  Vuovi  201. 
Vecchi  201. 206. 

—  Baullari  199. 

—  del  Caravita  166. 

—  Cavour  166.  176. 

—  de'  Cerchi  250. 

—  del  Clementino  184. 
-^  de*  Condotti  151. 

—  Conte  Verde  180. 

—  delle  Convertitel53. 
— -  de*  Coronari  190. 

—  della  Dataria  174. 

—  de*I>neHaceIlil61. 

—  Em.  Piliberto  180. 

—  dei  Falegnami  202. 

—  della  Fontanella  di 
Borghese  153.  184. 

—  del  Fontanone  207, 

—  Galvani  251.  284. 

—  Garibaldi  328. 

—  Giulia  207. 

—  del  GfovernoVecchio 
191.  199.  201. 

—  Gregoriana- 150. 

—  Labicana  180.  345. 

—  Lata  156. 

—  Latina  256.  346. 

—  di  Marforio  163. 

—  Maschera  d'Oro  190. 

—  Merulana  179.  181. 

—  dl  Honserrato  205. 

—  di  Mortella  202. 

—  delle  Muratte  152. 
->-  Kazionale  162.  166. 

169. 

—  Kova  231. 

—  de'  Pastini  164. 195. 

—  de'  Pettinari  206. 

—  di  Pietra  154. 

—  della  Pilotta  152. 

—  Poll  151.  I 

—  Prsenestina  180. 

—  Principe  Eugenio 
180. 

—  Quattro  Fontane 
166.  169.  170. 

—  del  Quirinale  166. 
173. 

»  dlRipetta  183. 

—  Sacra  222.  226.  231. 

—  della  Salara  261. 
838. 

—  Sallustiana  173. 
~  del  Salvatore  192. 

—  della  Scrofa  184. 

—  Sistina  150.  166. 

—  delle  Statuto  181. 

—  di  Tor  de'  Conti 
239. 

—  Tordinona  184. 

—  delle  Tre  Pile  209. 


BOMS: 

Via  del  THtone  171. 

—  Triumphalls  236. 

—  della  Valle  197. 199. 

—  de*  VasceUari  331. 

—  VentiSettembrel68. 
Viale  Principessa  Mar- 

gherita  179. 
Victor  EmmanueL 

Hon.  of  163.  210. 
— ,  Statue  of  148. 
— ,  Tomb  of  195. 
Vicus  Jugarius  227. 

—  Tuscus  226.  247. 
Villa  Albani  338. 

—  Aldobrandini  169. 

—  Borghese  334. 
'-  Gttlimontana  259. 

—  Caaali  260. 

—  DoriarPamphiy  355. 

—  Famesina  323. 
--  Ludovisi  172. 

—  Hadama337. 

—  Magistrale  (Maltese) 
258. 

—  Malta  172, 

—  Massimi  272. 

—  Mattel  259. 

—  Medici  149. 

—  MelUni  338. 

—  Mills  246.  247. 

—  dl  Papa  Giulio  337. 

—  Spada  341. 

—  Torlonia  342. 

—  Wolkonsky  272. 
Viminal  145.  166. 
SS.    Vincenzo    ed 

Anastasio  152.  364. 
S.  Vitale  169. 
S.  Vito  179.  181. 
Waldensian  Church 

170. 
Wall  145. 
Weapons  118.  xrii. 
Wine-houses  113. 
Zecca  321. 
Zens  of  Otrieoli  906. 

Bomena  43« 
Bonciglione  73. 
Bonco,  the  89.  90. 
Rosaro  56. 
Roflelle  3. 
Bosia  37. 
Rosignano  1. 
Rosso,  Monte  109. 
RoTiano  380. 
Rubicon,  the  91. 
Ruffinella,  Villa  865. 
Rusellse  3. 


Sabate  391. 

Sabina,  the  68. 

Sabine  Mountains, the  373. 
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Sabinum   (of  Horace) 
.  380. 
s'acrai  IsoU  394. 
Saline  8. 
Salone  373. 

S.  Salvatore,  Abbey  11. 
SapiB  90. 
Sarteano  61. 
Sasso  8. 

SaMOferrato  •109. 
Sassone  867. 
SaMOTlTo,  Abbadia  di 

80. 
Satnmia  4. 
Sari,  Vigna  S5a 
Savignano  91. 
Sayio,  river  90. 
Saxa  Rubra  337. 
Scannabechi,  river  341. 
Scbieggia  101. 
8.  Scolaetica  381. 
Scopettone,  the  56. 
S.  Secondo  57. 
Segni  388. 
Selagite,  Mt.  11. 
Seici  Lama  56. 
Semprevi^a,  Monte  387. 
Sena  Oallica  101. 

—  Julia  21. 
Senigallia  101. 
Senio,  river  88. 
Sentinum  109. 
Septempeda  108. 
Serpentara  3^6. 
Serra  Partucci  57. 

—  S.  Qoirico  109. 
Serravalle  104. 
Setia  387. 
Settecamini  374. 
Sette  Vene  69. 

8.  Severa  7. 
S.  Severino  106. 
Sezse  387. 
Sibilla.  Mt.  105. 
Sieci  2>7. 
Siena  20. 

S.  Agostino  29. 

Archives  30. 

Bandini,  Statue  of  82. 

Baptistery  26. 

S.  Barbera,  Fort  35. 

S.  Bernardino,  Ora- 
torio dl  32. 

Biblioteca  Gomunale 
34. 

CampanBi,  Monaat.  36. 

Cappella  di  Piazza  24 

Carmine  80. 

Casa    Bambagini  -  Gal- 
letti  20. 

—  di  S.  Gaterina  34. 

Casino  de'  Nobili  25. 

Cathedral  26. 

Baxdskxr.    Italy  II. 


Siena: 
Cimitero  di  Misericor* 

diadO. 
88.  Goncezione  81. 
Deaf  andDumb  Asylum 

30. 
S.  Domenico  36. 
Fontebranda  34. 
Fontegiusta  36. 
Fonte  di  Follonica  31. 

—  Oaja  26. 

—  Ovile  36. 

—  di  Pantaneto  31. 

—  de'  Piapini  31. 
S.  Francesco  32. 
S.  Oiorgio  31. 
S.  Giovanni  26. 
8.  Girolamo  31. 
House  of  St.  Catharine 

34. 
Innocenti  29. 
Istituto      delle     Belle 

Arti  32. 

—  de'  Sordo-Muti  80. 
Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral 28. 

Lizza,  La  36. 
Loggia  del  Papa  30. 
L'Osservanza  36. 
Madonna  d.  Angeli  31. 
Mangia,  Torre  del  24 
S.Maria  del  Carroine3U. 

—  delle  Nevi  35. 

—  di  Provenzano  31. 

—  della  Scala  29. 
S.  Martino  30. 
Metropolitana,  Chiesa 

26. 
— ,  Opera  della,  or 

—  del  Duomo  28. 
Osservanza  36. 
Palazzo  Arcivescovile 


26. 


—  Bichi  32. 

—  Buonsignori  29. 

—  Chigi  (now  Pioco- 
lomini)  29. 

—  CUia  35. 

—  dei  Diavoli  36. 

—  FinetU  80. 

—  Gori  32. 

—  del  Governo  30. 

—  del  Magnifico  26. 

—  Mocenni  85. 

—  Nerucci  29. 

—  Palmieri  32. 

—  Peccl  29. 

—  Piecolomini  29. 

—  Pollini  30. 

—  Pubblico  24. 

—  Beale  28. 

—  Saracini  29. 

—  Spannocchi  32. 
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Siena : 
Palazzo  Tolomei  32. 

—  de'  Turchi  36. 
Peruzzi ,  House  of  36. 
Piazza  del  Gampo  (Vit- 

torio  Emanuele)  23. 

—  dell^  Indipendenza 
26. 

S.  Pietro    della    Mag- 
gione  36. 

alle  Scale  29. 

Porta  CamoUia  36. 

—  S.  Marco  30. 

—  Ovile  36. 

—  Pispini  31.  36. 

—  Bomana.31. 
Servi  di  Maria  81. 
S.  Spirito  31. 
Statue  of  Italia  25. 

—  of  Bandin'  82. 
Tolomei.  CoUegio  29. 
University  81. 

Sieve,  river  37. 
Sigillo  101. 
Signa  13. 
Signia  388. 
S.  Silvestro  68. 
Simbruina  Stagna  381. 
Sinalunga  18.  ^ 
Sinigaglia  101. 
Sinnus  88. 
Sipiniano  69. 
vSirolo  105. 
Somma,  Monte  84. 
Soracte,  Mt.  68. 
Sovana  4.        , 
Spello  79.    . 
Spoletium  82. 
Spoleto  82. 
Staggia  16. 
S.  Stefano  386. 
— ,  Grotte  69. 
— ,  Porto  3. 
Stia  42. 
Sticciano  18. '^ 
Stimigliano  68. 
Storta,  La  389. 
Stroncone  86. 
Subasio,  Monte  78. 
Subbiano  42. 
Subiaco  381. 
Sublaqueum  381. 
Sutri  73.  391. 
Sutrium  73. 


Tadinum  109. 
Talamone  3. 
Tarquinii  5. 
Tavema,  Villa  366. 
Tavolato,  Osteria  del  346. 

367. 

TavoUo,  river  94. 
iTemi  84. 
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Terontola  46. 
TeTerone,  river  379. 
Tiber,  river  66.  66.  66. 

87.  143.  eto. 
— .  Source  of  the  66. 
Tibur  3T7. 

Tifemum  Tiberinwn  66. 
Tivoli  377. 
Todi66. 
Tolentino  107. 
ToleatinTim  Picenum 

107. 
Tolfa,  La  7. 
Tomba  di  Kerone  386. 

—  dei  PaneratU  346. 

—  dei  Valerii  346. 
Topina,  Yal  110. 
Topino,  the  79. 
Tor  Patemo  396. 

—  di  Quinto  387. 

—  Sapienza  345. 

—  de^  Schiavi  846.  878. 

—  di  Selce  360. 

—  Tre  Teste  346. 
Torraccio  360. 
Torre  Bertaldo  7. 
-^  Boacciana  386. 
»  di  Oiove  12. 

—  Pignattara  345.  367. 
Torrenieri  17. 
Torretta  368. 

Torri  (Val  di  Mene)  37 

Torrita  18.  43. 

ToscaneUa  6.  72. 

Trasimeno,  Lago  46. 

Trebia  81. 

Tre  Fontane  364. 

Trestina  67. 

Trevi  81. 

— ,  Monte  887. 

Trevignano.  891. 

Tuder  66. 

Tnflcum  109.  . 

Tuoro  46. 

Turchina  5. 

Turre,  La  368. 

Tusculana,  .Villa  365. 

Tusculanum  366. 

Tusculum  366. 

TJmbertide  67. 
Umbria  88. 
Urbania  66.  . 
S.  Urbano  361. 


Urblbentum  62. 
Urbiao  98.  56. 
tJrbiBMlia  107. 
Urbs  Salvia  107. 

—  YQtui  62. 
Urgone,  the  91. 
Urvinum  HortenM  80. 

—  Metaarenie  96. 
Uso,  river  91. 

▼accarreccia,  Tumulus 

of  390. 
Vada  1. 

Vagnolini,  Viena  348- 
Vaica,  the  889. 
Valchetta,  the  337. 
Val  d  Elsa  18. 
^  di  PuMino  387. 

—  Toplna  110. 
Valle  Aricciana  370. 

—  deir  Inferno  338. 
VaUombrosa  94. 
Valmontone  381.  383. 
Valvisciolo,  Abbey  of 

387. 
Varano  106. 
Varia  380. 
Veil  889. 
Velathri  8. 
Velino,  river  86. 
Velitne  382. 
Velletri  382. 
Vene,  Le  81. 
Vema,  La  42. 
Vetralla  72. 
Vetulonia  2. 
Via  iEmUia  88. 

—  Appia  848. 

Kuova  846. 

PignatelH     84& 

352. 

—  Aurelia  1.  7. 

—  Gasilina  345. 

—  Cassia  69.  389. 
^  Glodia  390. 
^  Collatina  846. 

—  Flaminia  38.  92.  100 
162.  336.  337.  890. 

—  Labicana  845. 
~  Latina  346. 

—  Laurentina  354. 

—  Nomentaaa  842. 
~  Ostiensis  854. 

—  Prsenestina  346. 


Via  Salarft  68.  338. 

—  Sette  Chiese  849.  363. 

—  Tiburttna  348.  37A. 

—  Triumphalis  372. 
-.  Valeria  379. 
VicareMe  1. 
Vicarello  391. 

Vico  68. 

^,  Lago  di  73. 

Vicovaro  SSa 

Vignoni,  Bagni  di  18. 

Villa  Adriana  374. 

~  Albani  398. 

—•  Belrespiro  365. 

—  Aldobiamdini  365. 

—  Boncompaeni  868. 

—  Braschi?79. 
■*  of  Cicero  365. 

—  Coati  365. 
~  d'Este  879. 

—  Falconieri  365. 

—  ad  GalHnas  887. 

-  of  the  Gordiani  845. . 

-  of  Hadrian  375. 

-  of  Horace  380. 

-  Imperiale  96. 

—  IngMraml  11. 

—  Lante  71. 

^  of  Uvia  337. 
-~  of  Miecen  s  3178. 

—  S.  Uessano  88. 
~-  Mondiagone  865. 

-  Piccolomini  865. 

-  Bufflnella  365. 

-  Spada  341. 

-  Tavema  365. 

-  Tusculana  365. 

-  Vittoria  94.    . 
VUle  Monterehi  56. 
8.  Vincenzo  1. 

88.  Vincenzo  ed  Ana- 

stasio  364. 
Vita,  Capo  della  13. 
Viterbo  69. 
S.  Vito  67. 
Vivo  18. 
Volaterrn  8. 
Volscian  Mountains  386. 
Volsinii  65. 
Volterra  8.  1. 
Vulci  4. 

Zagarolo  384. 
Zolforeo,  Lago  8. 
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Omnibns  Routes. 


The  fares  (10-15  c.)  are  marked  on  Ihe  omnibusea,  and  a  board  at  the 
back  gives  the  name  of  the  terminus  towards  which  the  vehicle  is  running. 

1.  Piaua  di  Venesia  —  FUua  delFopolo  (PI.  II,  16^1, 18),  through 
the  CoB8o(bat  after  4  p.m.  through  the  side-streets  to  the  E.:  tiie  Piazza 
SS.  Apostoli,  Via  dell^  Umiltit,  Pia2za  di  Tsbvi,  Via  della  Stamperia,  Via 
Due  Macelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Via  del  Babuino),  every  6  minutes. 

2.  PUna  diYenesia  —  S.Pietro  in  Vaticano  (PI.  II,  16—1,4, 7).  through 
ibe  CoBso  Vittokio  Emamceia  to  the  Piazza  8.  Pantaleo  (PI.  II,  13)  \  then 
tbrough  the  Via  di  S.  Pantaleo,  Piazza  del  Pasquino,  Via  del  (>ovemo 
Veccbio,  Via  del  Banco,  Pontb  S.  Amgklo,  Borgo  Vecchio  and  Piazza  S. 
Pietro,  every  5  minutes. 

3.  Piassa  di  Yenezia  —  S.nranoeaoo  a  Bipa  (PI.  II,  16— III,  15),  through 
ibe  CoBso  Vittobio  Emamublk,  Via  Torre  Argentina,  Pohtb  Gabibaldi, 
Lungaretta,  Vabia  in  Tbastbvbbb  (PI.  II,  15),  and  Piazza  di  S.  Calisto, 
every  10  minutes. 

4.  Piassa  di  YenesU  —  Lataran  (PI.  II,  16  —  11,  30,  33),  through  the 
Via  di  Foro  Trajano,  Fobo  Tbajako,  Via  Alessandrina,  Via  Groce  Bianca, 
to  the  Piazza  dbllb  Cabbbttb  (PI.  II,  20,  23)  •,  then  through  the  Via  dbl 
CoLossBO,  every  12  minutes. 

5.  Piassa  di  Vanezia  —  Piasza  Vitt.  Emanuale  (PI.  II,  16  — U,28,  29), 
tbrough  the  Via  del  Foro  Tn^ano,  Via  Alessandrina,  Via  della  Madonna 
dei  Monti,  Via  Leonina,  Via  Urbana,  Piazza  dbll'  Esquilino  (S.  Maria 
Maggiore),  Via  Gavour,  viale  Principessa  Margherita  to  the  Station  (arri- 
val platform);  then  through  the  Via  Principe  Umberto,  and  Piazza  Man- 
fred! Fanti  (aquarium),  every  6  minutes. 

6.  8.  Oarlo  a  Oatonari  —  Piassa  del  Popolo  (PI.  II,  14—1, 15. 18), 
through  the  Via  del  Monte  della  Farina,  Cobso  Vittobio  Emanuelk,  Piazza 
8.  Pantaleo  (PL  II,  13),  Via  Gacoagna,  Piazza  Kavona  (Girco  Agonale;  PI. 
II,  13),  Via  and  Piazza  Agostino,  Via  della  Scrofa  and  Via  di  Bipetta, 
every  5  minutes, 

7.  8.  Pantaleo  —  Piassa  Vitt.  £m,  (PI.  II,  13—11,  28,  29),  through  the 
CoBBo  Vittobio  Exanublb,  Piazza  del  Gesii,  Gorso  Nazionale,  Piazza  Vs- 
nbzia  (PI.  II,  IQ.  Via  del  Foro  Trojano,  Via  Alessandrina,  Via  and  Piazza 
della  Madonna  dei  Monti,  Via  Urbana,  S.  Mabia  Maqoiobb  (PI.  11,25), 
and  Via  Merulana,  every  0  minutes. 

8.  Piassa  di  Spagna  —  8.  Pietro  in  Yatieano  (PI.  1, 17,  20—1, 4, 7), 
tbrough  the  Via  Frattina,  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  Piazza  BoBaHSSs, 
Piazza  Kicosia,  Via  di  Monte  Brianzo,  Pontb  8.  Angblo,  Borgo  Vecchio, 
Piassa  8.  Pietro,  every  10  minutes. 

9.  Piassa  del  Pcmolo  —  Yia  Oavour  (PL  I,  25),  through  the  Via  del 
Babuino,  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PL  1, 17,  20),  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via  del  Tri- 
tone.  Piazza  Babbbbini,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  Piazza  di  S.  Bernardo, 
Via  Torino,  Via  Viminale ,  and  Via  Principe  Umberto ,  every  7  minutes. 

10.  PUssa  del  Popolo  —  Piazza  dol  Prinoipe  di  Kapoli  (PL  I,  27,  30), 
via  the  Pobta  Pimciana  (PL  I,  21),  every  10  minutes. 

11.  Piassa  Kontanara  —  8.  Pietro  in  Yatieano  (PL  11,17—1,4,7), 
through  the  Via  Montanara,  Piazza  Gampitelll,  Via  de^  Funari,  8.  Gablo 
a  Catbnabi,  Gampo.  de^  Fiori,  Piazza  Fabhbsb,  Via  de**  Banehi  Vecchi, 
Pomtb  S.  Angblo,  Piazza  Pia,  Borgo  Vecchio,  and  Piazza  8.  Pietro,  every 
12  minutes. 

12.  Piassa  Mavona  (Girco  Agonale)  —  PorU  Pia  (PL  II,  13—1,  30), 
through  the  Via  Agonale,  Via  and  Piazza  8.  Agostino,  Via  della  Scrofa, 
Via  di  Stelletta,  Piazza  Gampo  Marzio,  Piazza  di  Montecitorio,  Piazza  Go- 
lonna  (PL  1, 16),  Piazza  8.  Glaudio,  Piazza  di  S.  Silvestro,  Via  della  Mer- 
cede.  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via  del  Tritone,  Piazza  Babbbbini  (PL  1, 19, 22), 
Via  8.  Kicola  da  Tolentino,  and  Via  Vbnti  Settbmbbb,  every  10  minutes. 

13.  Porta  Pia  —  Prati  di  Oastello  (PL  I,  3(^~1, 8) ,  through  the  Via 
Vbnti  Sbttbxbbb,  Via  8.  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  Piazza  Babbbbini  (PL  I, 
19,  22),  Via  del  Tritone,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna  (PL  1, 17,  20), 
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VU  CondotU,  Via  della  Fontanella  di  Borghese,  Piazza  Bokohbss,  Piaszt 
Kicoaia,  Porto  di  Ripetta,  Via  Vlttoria  Colonna,  and  Via  Grescensio  (for- 
merly the  Via  Reale),  every  12  minntea. 

14.  Foro  Trajano  —  Prati  di  OasteUo  (PI.  II,  19—1,  Q),  tlirough  the  Via 
8.  Marco,  Via  delle  Boiteghe  Oscure,  Piasza  Paganica,  Via  Torre  Argen- 
tina, CoKso  ViTT.  Bm AMUBLB,  Via  dei  Baallari,  Hazza  dklla  Caiiobu.bbia 
(PI.  n,  IS),  Via  Pellegrino,  Via  de'  Banehi  Veechi,  Povtb  S.  Ahoblo,  Porta 
Caatello,  and  Via  di  Porta  Angelica,  to  the  Carabinieri  Barracks,  every 
8  minutea. 

16.  Via  di  8.  ApaUinare  —  Via  Oarlo  Alharto  (PI.  I,  13—11, 25,  28), 
vift  the  Piassa  8.  Agostino,  Piaasa  Madama,  Piasaa  di  8.  Enstachio,  and 
thvongh  the  Via  della  Botonda,  Torre  Aqpeatina,  Gobso  Vittoxio  Bka- 
VUBLB,  Piazza  dbl  Ozst  (Pi.  II,  16),  Via  Araeceli,  Piazza  S.  Maroo,  Via 
Foro  Trejano,  Via  Alessandrina ,  Via  della  Madonna  dei  Monti,  Piacsa 
deir  Esquilino,  and  8.  Mabia  Maooiobb,  every  7  minntee. 

16.  Caneellma  —  Piaasa  daU*  Indipandensa  (PI.  11,  IS— 1, 29),  vii  the 
Piassa  8.  Pantaleo,  Piazza  Kavoma  (Circo  Agonale),  and  through  the  Via 
del  Teatro  Valle,  Piaaaa  di  8.  Eustachio,  Pakthbok,  Piassa  Capraniea, 
Montecitorio,  Piazza  Colonka,  Via  del  Tritone,  Piassa  8.  Claudio,  Piassa 
di  8.  8ilve0tro ,  Via  della  Mercede ,  Via  Due  Maoelli ,  Via  del  Tritone, 
Piazza  Bakbzbimi,  Via  8.  l^ieola  da  Tolentino.  Via  Vbmti  8bt*bmbkx,  Via 
Paatrengo,  Via  Gemaia,  Via  Voltnmo,  and  Via  8olferino. 

17.  Piasia  della  Oonsolasione  —  Oampo  Verano  (Cemetmy ;  PI.  II,  17-86), 
▼ii  the  Foro  Romano,  and  through  the  Via  Cavonr,  Via  dei  8erpenti,  Via 
Palermo,  Via  Agostino  Depretis  (Qnattro  Fontane),  Piaasale  deUa  Ferrovia 
(Railway  Station),  Viale  Princip.  Margherita,  and  Via  Tibnrtina. 

18.  Piaaaa  del  anixiaale  —  8.  Agnase  fnori  Porto  Pia  (PI.  II,  19—1, 
90,  etc.),  through  the  Via  del  Qnirinale,  Via  Vbhti  Settembre,  Porta  Pia, 
Via  l^omentana,  Piazzale  di  8.  Agneae  (about  I'U  M.). 

19.  Piaaaa  8.  Silveatro  —  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.  (PI.  1, 16— U,  23, 29).  via 
the  Piassa  8.  Claudio,  and  through  the  Via  8.  Maria  in  Via,  Via  dei  Croci- 
feri.  Via  delle  Muratte,  Via  delle  Ver^ni,  Piassa  88.  Apoatoli,  FoBO  Tra- 
JAMo,  Via  Aleaaandrina,  Piazza  delle  Carrette,  Via  dbl  Golobsbo,  Piazza 
di  8.  Clbmbntb,  Via  Manzoni,  and  Via  Em.  Filiberto,  every  10  minutea. 

20.  8.  Andrea  della  Valle  —  Porto  Salara  (PI.  U,  13—1, 27),  through 
the  GoRSo  ViTTORio  Emanublb,  Via  dei  <3eateri.  Via  del  Geaii,  Via  ^^  di 
Marmo,  Piazza  and  Via  di  Gollegio  Romano,  Via  deir  Umilta,  Vi*  del 
Lavatore,  Via  Basella,  Via  (^uattro  Fomtaxb,  Via  Vbnti  8BTrBMBftB,  and 
Via  di  Porta  Salara. 

21.  Ponto  Sisto  —  Oastro  Pretoria  (PI.  U,  14—1, 28),  through  the  Via 
Qiulia,  Piazza  Farneae,  Gampo  di  Fieri,  ()oR80  Vitt.  Exanublb,  Piassa  Min- 
erva, Piassa  Gollegio  Romano,  Fontana  di  Trbvx,  Via  del  Lavatore,  Via 
Rasella,  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  via  Vbnti  8bttbmbrb,  and  Piassa  delle  Terme. 

22.  Piazza  dei  aniriU  —  Btoaione  di  Traatevere  (PI.  1, 12— U,  15),  via 
the  Piazza  del  Bborgimento,  Via  di  Porto  Angelica,  Piazza  di  8.  Pibtro  (PI.  I, 
4, 7),  Borgo  8.  8pirito,  Via  dblla  Lunqara,  Piazza  della  Seala,  8.  Maria 
IN  Trabtbvbrb,  Piassa  8.  Galisto,  Via  di  8.  Fraaceaco,  and  Viale  del  Be. 

23.  8.  Lorenao  in  Luoina  —  Prato  di  8.  Oeaimato  (PI.  1, 16—11,  16), 
via  the  Gampo  Marso,  Via  de'  Perfetti,  Via  della  Scrolls,  Piassa  8.  Luigi 
de'  Francesi,  Piazza  8.  Euatochio,  Via  del  Teatro  Valle,  Gorso  Vittorio 
Emanuklk,  Gampo  di  Fieri ,  Piazza  Farnk8B  ,  Pontb  8i8To  ,  8.  Maria  in 
Tbastevbrb,  Piazza  8.  Galiato,  and  Via  8.  Franceaoo. 

24.  Piazza  di  Spagna  —  Ptosaa  Montonara  (PI.  1, 20—11, 17),  through 
the  Via  di  Propaganda,  Via  della  Mercede,  Piazza  di  8.  Silveatro,  Via  delle 
Gonvertite,  Piazza  Gou>nna,  Piazza  Montecitorio,  Piazza  CSapranica,  Pan- 
theon, Piasza  S.  Ghiara,  Via  Torre  Argentina,  Piazza  8.  Cammjo  a  Catb- 
nari,  Via  dei  Falegnami,  Piazza  Gampitelli,  and  Via  Montanara. 

25.  Lateran  —  Oaae  Bonitotibua  (PI.  U,  80—111,36),  through  the  Via 
di  Porto  8.  Giovanni  and  Vto  Appto  Nuova. 

26.  Porto  Bipetto  —  8.  Onolrio  al  Monto  Mario  (PI.  1, 14—1, 7,  eto.), 
through  the  Via  Vitt.  Golonna,  Piassa  Gavour,  Vto  Terenzio,  Vto  Fabio  Maa- 
8  mo,  Viale  delle  Milizie,  Via  Trionfale,  and  Forte  di  Monte  Mario,  1060  c. 


CAB  TARIFF. 


3 


Tramway  Eontes. 

1.  Piazza  Venesia  —  Fiassa  d«Ue  Terme  (PI.  II,  9—1, 25),  through  the 
Via  Nazionale,  Via  Gernaia,  and  Via  Voltumo,  every  4  minutes. 

2.  Piazza  delle  Terme  —  Campo  Yerano  (Cemetery ;  PI.  I,  25—11,  34), 
through  the  Via  di  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  Via  Tiburtina,  every  15-25  min., 
in  connection  with  the  steam-tramway  to  Tivoli. 

3.  Piazza  delle  Terme  —  Lateran  (PI.  I,  25—11,  30),  through  the  Viale 
Princ.  Margherita,  Via  Gioberti,  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Piazza  Vitt.  Em.,  Via 
Leopardi,  and  Via  Merulana,  every  1/4  hr. 

4.  Piazza  del  Popolo  —  Ponte  MoUe  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  every  1/4  hr. 

5.  Piazza  Montanara  —  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mara  (PI.  II,  17— III,  16,  etc.), 
through  the  Via  Montanara,  Via  and  Piazza  Bocca  dblla  VebitA,  Via 
della  Salara,  Via  Marmorata,  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  Via  Ostiense,  every  Vi  hr. 


Cab  Tariff. 

Oahs  (Vetture  PtibbUehe)  in  the  principal  piazzas. 

With  one  horse. 
Open       \     Closed 


I      With 
two  horses. 


—   1  — 


1 
2 


45 
20 


1  20 

2  20 
—  50—65—  50 


3  — 
—  50 


20 
20 
50 
40 


2 
.3 


1  60 

2  70 
-65 


70 
20 


250 
3  50 

[-86 


2 
3 


50 
50 
85 
40 


280 

4  — 

-  95 


Within  the  city: 

Single  drive  (eorta  orditutria)  in 
one-horse  carr.  open,  for  1-3  pers., 
closed,  for  1-2  pers.,  or  In  two- 
horse  carr.  1-4  pers 

Per  hour   * 

Each  additional  1/4  hr 

For  each  drive,  1  pers.  more   .    . 
Outside  the  gates: 

From  or  to  the  tramway  terminus 
outside  the  Porta  Lorenzo    .    . 
To  the  cemetery  at  S.  Lorenzo  Fuori 
(Campo  Verano),  per  hour    .    . 
Each  additional  V4  hr.  on  the  fore- 
going drive 
To  a  distance  of  500  yds.  Qlt  Kil.) 
outside  any  of  the  gates,  includ- 
ing the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  .     ... 
To  a  distance  of  2  M.  0  Kil.)  out- 
side any  of  the  gates,  per  hour 
Each  additional  1/4  hr.     .    .    .    . 
Night  is  reckoned  from  7  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  from  April  1st  to  Sept.  30th, 
and  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  from  Oct.  1st  to  March  31et. 

If  a  cab  be  brought  from  the  stand  to  the  hirer''s  house  or  elsewhere, 
the  driver  is  entitled  to  the  1/4  hr.  fare,  over  and  above  that  for  the  drive. 
For  longer  drives  than  those  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  tariff,  but 
the  above  fares  afford  an  idea  of  what  may  reasonablybe  demanded.  On 
the  afternoons  of  the  days  of  the  Carnival  the  vehicles  are  exempted  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  tariff. 

Large  box  50  e.,  small  box  or  portmanteau  20  c.  (  hand-bags,  etc.,  free. 


day 

At 
night 

-80 

2- 

-60 

-30 

1  — 

2  - 
—  50 

40 

1  20 

1  60 

220 

2  70 

-50 

-65 

1  30 

1  50 

250 
1-50 

, ,  ^ 

By 

day 


At 
night 


By 
day 


4  — 
-80 


At 

night 


List  of  Streets  in  the  ?Ian  of  Borne. 

The  pUn  la  dlTlded  into  three  i«lloni,  the  upper,  witli  ^ntn  m 
Dumbend  1,  tbe  walr.l,  wiii,,  II,  the  lower,  with  «d  nor^n.  III. 
three  colomiH  of  flgurei  In  the  mhjolnoa  list  eorregpond  to  theee  iec 
the  numberi  imdic4te  the  iqaare  of  the  section  in  which  the  pluein  qn 
It  la  be  faamd  (thiu :  Acudemit  di  S.  Lncs  li  In  the  lUb  utiu* 
til  section).  Where  apue  hu  been  tuo  limited  lo  tdmit  of  Ihn 
belDE  liaeited  in  the  plu,  IheT  hkve  bees  replued  bj  Dumbera, 
In  (he  followlni  Hal  ue  innened  to  euh  ntme  ao  omitted  (thus: 
dl  S.  Spirilo  15  ia  Ho.  IB  la  the  10th  aqukre  of  the  Snd  eeclioD). 


Abmiti,  Vie' 

AcudemU  dl  BeUe  ArtI  dl 

\ 

fis^:' :;;::, 

13 

le 

-i^.iirs'"""'".'' 

AltOTiH,  P»l 

!S 

r„?^e,,,-^i:::: 

—  OlnlU.  CiuMllo  deir    .    . 

-  ii.ri«,»,  Vkolo  doir  .  . 

AmflTiun  Chuteh  (Si.  Pul) 

S.  Andru  (neer  the  l.U«u) 
a.  Andru, 'eon  CoUetti)  Bcjim- 

4 

-Sr"""""" 

-'delleftitte:  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

—  del  Qnlrinda 

=  K,.r  ;«■:::::: 

-  e  Benudlno.  1 

Adrte'n.,  vis 

rgneiio"vi,d;ii' : : ; : 

—  n«Tlo  (Coloueo)  .... 
89.  Angeli  Ouatodl.  8    .   .  . 
Aneelo  Coalode,  Vl»  deU"    . 

Angellu,  Ports 

B.  Angeio,  Cutello    .... 

pr--'-;:; 

—  in  FescberU 

8.  AniMO.  4 

Anteli,  Vis 

rC'."-"':::::: 

AlWmi,  ^1.  lb 

Aldo  Muailo,  VU.  .  .  . 

-""Vvu"r"'.' . .' : 

i 

-,  MonMlero 

88.  Anne  e  OioKchlno    . 

Alllerl,  Vis 

Aiiberij^vf.'. ..'...: 

Anionelll,  Pel 

K:S!o\Tfi": : : : 

UST  OF  STREETS. 


8.  Antonio  dBllBFonu<;l,Tl 

'  1 

S.  ApoUonU 

6 

M 

Appl^  VU 

1'^,'i-JUi.:: 

ft) 

A«o  di  e.  C»lHlo  .... 

n 

m,r-; 

Aiunlo,  Vl>  ii 

Anlurii,  PorU 

AtUUo  EmuIo,  VIb.  .  ,  . 
Annm,  TU  deU' 

AtUdodhI,  V1>  d«gll    .  . 

B«n<>ll>,  Vi.  . 

?,T.f ' 

BBOcteB,  Vi. 

Borgo  8.  A^i 

Bsnoa  dl  8,  Spfrito.  16     . 

iw 

SSS,"'W 

Bubninl,  Pal 

e.  BiirtoIomiDeo 

dctmla  degli 

UST  OF  STREETS. 


BnnCft,  Plun  dl  . 

— ,  Vli  Oiominl.  . 

Bruebi,  Psl.  IT  .  . 

S.  Brifidi.  3     .  .  . 

Bmneltl,  VU.  .    .  . 

Bufilo,  Pii.  del.  e . 

BQOii»miti,  Vis  .  . 


CiArelll,  Vtl.  e 
CKiisH,  Vl».  . 
Calo  Huio,  Via 
CslrDll,  Vi>  .   . 


Cillini,  VIB  . 

CamenktA,  P4I. 
Campnu,  Pil. 
— ,  Vl«    ... 


Cinipo  Cirlea,  VU  > 


—  MiliUre .   .  , 
GueallsrU,  Pil.  delli 


Ciaeitnii,  Vit  ds' 
Cuutnri,  Vleola  di 
ConBBtl,  Vleolo  dsi 
Capitollno,  Konte  . 
C»po  d' Atrial,  Vi» . 


CapnUri,  Pliu 
EuaiBcbio    . 

CkrdelU,  Pal.  1 


Cardello,  Via 

Culo  Alb«rlo. 
-,  Via  ^«lle . 


Cartiri,  Via  ...  . 
CartoBi.  Villa  .  .  . 
ClBB  di  OtucsuIo  (i 
or  dl  nuta).  3  . 
Cuali,  Pal.  9  .  . 
-,  Vig»  ..... 
CMcim,  Vlcolo  del 
Cassnna  de'  CanbL 

—  dl  CavaUeria.    8 

Cam  dJ  fuapanuia! 
CaMiodofo  Via  .  , 
Caalelfldardo,  VU  . 
Caalro  Prelorio,  Vli 
CaUlone,  Kaii*  .  . 
Calana,  Plana  delli 
— ,  Shada  dell*  .  . 
8.  Caterina  da'  Fob 
8.  Cateiioa  della  S< 

—  de-  Baneli.  3  .  . 

—  di  Siena.  7  .  .  . 
Calone,  Via  ...  . 

Ca'alleggerl,  Porta 
Carailetti,  Pal.  15  . 
GavalilDi,  Via  .  .  . 
CaTour,  haaaa  .  .   . 

—.Via , 

8.  Cecilia  in  TraaH 
8.  CeaUia.  30    .   .  . 

— ,  Via  dl 

Cedro.  VU  del .  .  . 
CelimonUBt,  Via.  . 
Celia,  Haute  .... 
CBlllni,  VU  .  .  .  . 
8.  OeKo.  4 

CerchI,  VU  and  Pii 
Cemaja,  VU  della 

S.  Ceaareo  '.'.'.'.'. 
Ceaarini,  Via.  .  .   . 

— ,  Vieolo 

Ceai,  Pal 

—  Hccolominl,  Pal. 
Ceetari,  Vlcolo  de' , 
Ceatio,  BflpDlero  di. 
S.  Chlara  Vu  della 

— '  VU.  ...!!! 

Chlaiari,  VU    .  .  . 

Cfai»a  NuoT*  .  .  . 
Ctaici,  Pal 


Ciceron 
Cimarn 


ne,  VIcn' 

'via.  '. 


U8T  OrSTREETB. 


Cinqnecmto,  Pliii 
Ctnqoe  Lone,  Til  . 
Clrco  AgoulB,    ace   I 


8.  CUudio.  S3  . 

ClBodlD.  Via '.  '. 
CIsmeDle,  Vii  . 
8.  dements  .  . 
Clementln*,  Vis 
Clanentlno,  Tta  del  . 
CkWM  HutnA     . 
Codiii,  Vlgna   .  . 
Oals  di  Kieini,  ^bi] 


-,  Vii    . 


CdUseIo  dsmentl 
—  de*  Copti  .   . 


—  dc  PropBgindi  F 

Colombo,  V 

— ,  Wm»  . 
— ,  Vto.  .  . 
— ,  VilH  .   . 


CompuDle  di 
Concaloiie . 


OoBMrnlorio    dells  I 

Coiuol&to,  Vieoi 

CoBHluloBe,  Vis  dell 
OoBnlts,  Psl.  dells 
— ,  Vis  dells.  .  .   . 
CoBle  Verde,  Vis   .  . 


CODTenla    de'    Padrl 

Hlealone,  14 

Copelle,  TIs  delle  .   . 
Corsllo,  Vicolo  del .   . 


ironvi.  Vis 
.Mini,  Vtl.  . 


Gorte  del  Conti.  . 


-■a:' 


—  d^  Psnsterls.  B 


Crucensl,  Vicolo. 


— ,  Vis  di 

Croce.  Vis  del 

S.  Croce,  VU  di 

8.  Croce  de'  LDceheii.  13.  , 

—  In  Oemulemme,  Bsa. .   , 
CioceblspM,  Vis  di  .   .   .   . 

Croclsia,  VU.  deUs 

Giocireri,  Vis  de" 

CrociBuo,  CsppelU  del     .  , 
Xsme  del  8sero  Cuore,  Cddt 

deUe 

Dsterls,  Vis  de'ils  '.'.'.'.'. 

Dslli,  Psl.  e 

DelBnl,  Vis 

S.  DlODlslo 

Dogsli,  Vii 

Do«iuu.  18 

—  di  Tern  (bow   Ibe  Ei 
cbsoge).  18    , 


Drsco,  Psl.  del.  .  .  . 

— ,  13 

Doe  HscelU,  Vis  de' . 

Doilio,  Vis 

8.  Xfnmo 

8.  Etidio 

S-  Eligio-  1 

8.  EtIasbetU.  9.   .   .   . 


EDBliib  Ohurcb  (All  8Blnl>)  11 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


a.  Boitublo  . 
Edo,  Vli    .  . 


ptwk  dell' .  .  m'- 


FilcoDB,  VIcolu  del 
Filconiert,  Pal.  .  . 
FilsgnuD),  VU  de'. 


FuneK,  P*!,,  .  . 
— ,  PiMM  .... 
FMBfaUni,  Orti  . 


v.,  sve  Vis  SiBlin*.  > 


FenUi.  V 
-.  Vicolo  L. 
FernjuDli,  P»l,  50  . 


m 


8.  mippo  Heii.  8   . 

— ,  8 

Flrenu,  Pal.  d)   . 


Fl.mlni*,  Fori 
Florida,  VU  . 


OiHUno-SemiODSll 
OalUna,  Vl>  .  .  . 
Oiliiin,  Pb).  13  . 
8.  GMU 


Gumbaro,  Vtg  ■ 


aasi.  Via  Bom.  . 

Otlh,  11 

— ,  Via  d«l  ... 
QoBh  «  MBTia.  t  . 
,  Via  del  ,   . 


GhibertI,  Via  Locenm 

S.  Oiacomo,  Via  .   .   . 

-  in  AniMto  (degli  Ii 

bill).  3. 


— ,  Porta 


LIST  OF  STREETS. 


,  vi«  ii . .' ; 

'  Coilegio  de' Huonltl.  9  . 

-  1b  Oieo.  CippeUii  .  .   . 

-  dtUi  ngBft  ...... 

,  TUilV  .'.'..'.'. 

-  e  P«troDlo.  8 

llnaa-Torlonii,  Pal.  1    . 


—  de'  FiunlDikl.  T  . 

Otulki  Cesue,  Via     . 

—  Boouno,  Vl>  .  .  ■ 
8.  Qlnaepp* 


QtBitlBiant,  Pal.     .  . 

— ,  Vleolo 

GluaUila,  Pal.  di  (pnietta)  1 


Gnd,  Via  de'  . 
Oregoti,  Pil.  . 
OTStEDriana,  Via 
S.  Oregorto    .   . 


—  Tauualnno.  10  ...  . 

arillo,  Via  del 

Orimaldl-PoteiulMil,  Pal.  I 
Orotts,  Vlcolo  dells  .  .  . 
OrottlBO.  Via  del    .... 

aaainieri,'  Pal 

GnEllelnl,  VbI.  25  ...  . 
GDcUelDio  Fepe,  Piaiia    . 

S,  IgnaitD 

— ,  ttuia  di 

— ,  Via 


B.  IliiOTO 

— ,  VIj 

Istitnto  ArclualacicoCh 

nko.  8. 

Italia,  Oono  d'.  .  .  . 


Labonlo^iD  dl  Ohii^ca    .  .   . 

Laneisl,  Via 8 

3i.."^,S;«,.::l! 

LJl'^^.via-;: :::: . 

LaSuri,  Via  de- 

Lace,  Via  deUa 

.Dclano  Manan,  Via    .  .  . 

LIST  OF  STREETS. 


I 

a 

n 

mm 

e.  Luigl  de'  FmcMi    .   .   . 

11 

2fi 

~d"iS:uftuo,;,i-iu  ■ 

—  in  Domnle*     

-  EgliUu 

LaDgintU,  Tto  J^    .  .   . 
LoBtftriu,  TU  4*lla     .  -  - 
Lopi,  VU  d<ll* 

t'e 

19 

,  yu  di 

Ht«11i,  VU  ie'  Doe     .  .   . 
MiwellD,  VU 

^ 

"uC:£« 

MBdOUQl  d'l  LoKto.  S     .    .    ■ 
HtganU,  VU     

11 
i 

=5rfi;n;^rudi- 

-  iDprn  Hlnnrt    .... 

Hftlglien^TU 

a 

,  VU  di 

~  ■'  Honti  delU  Nstc.  3 
-  in  Konticdli 

M.mertii.u<,  Cucer  8.    .  .  - 

Mftura,  Vl«  LodMo    .  -  . 
M..*onl.P...8...... 

i( 

-  dBlU  Mm,  13    ...   . 

—  dflir  Ort» 

llMileii.l«,  vi*  delie     .   .   . 

-dlPiMKO™loriodiCmiPi 

TlU).  14 

-  di  Plel*  con  (Umpownt 
(CiniBtero  de-  TedoKhl). 

~  pSJTJSdiii.'  £ : : : 

lUrctnlonio  ColonnB.'vU  . 

S.  ll>FC«11a 

H*rctae,  VU 

li 

i 

M»roo  Aotello,  VU     .  .   .  - 

li 

-deil»PnriU.'3    .... 

—  dl  OiuTcU.  e 

—  Bcglna  Ooslt 

—  Bolonda  (PanlbMHI)  .   . 

S.  Sirghe^U.  1 

"-^^.i^"  ■■::::: 

i 

-  datU  8Mta 

,  VU  di 

WmJ,  P«1.  (now  Gr»n-Gn«ir- 

-^ito!!:"!"!*"':: :: 

8.  Miki.  Addolorati  .... 

-  d<l  Snffra^o.  11     .   .  . 

—  dS^Anwli 

—  defi-  Anlnu 

—  in  Aqulro.  IT 

a 
li 

—  In  TtmUtstb 

,  PUi»  dl 

—  in  Trivio 

—  dcU'  DmUt^  11  ...   . 

—  in  ValllMlU 

=  SVr''.:::; 

—  In  Cinaberls.  S 

—  in  GimptUllI 

—  U  (Upell. 

li 

LIST  OF  STREETS. 


B.  Miris  io  Vi^  Vf»  dl    .   .' 

18 

17 
IS 

u 

"d'^iri"  "&S^^"'' '" 
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